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BELGIUM.. 


. chapter r..‘ 

DESCRIPTION. 

Belgaum, lying between 15° 23' and 16°. 58' north latitude and 
74 5 and-75° 28' east longitude has an area o£ about 4600 square 
miles, a population of about 864,000 or 185-57 to tbe ‘square mile, 
and a realizable revenue of £124,100 (Rs. 1 2,41,000). 1 

The district is separated from the west coast by a belt of land 
twenty-five to seventy-five miles broad. It is bounded on the north 
by the Miraj and Jath states ; on the north-east by Biidpur : on the 
cast by the states of Jamkhandi and Mudhol ; on the south-east 
by the state of Rdmdurg and the Navalgnnd sub-division of 
Dhfirwdr ; on the south by the DhdrwHr sub-division of DMrwdr ■ 
and the Supa sub-dmsion of North Kdnara ; on the south-west by 
b y Sdvantvddi and Kolhdpur ; and on the north- 
inf and lands of tlie district are greatly 

the iS 7 5 t, : i ° S ! °! the “pouring native states. WithiJ 
of ^ ^strict are large tracts of native territory, and 

s&fih. ssr sltsk i s .tcz st& 

sr ji£ 

SroSve^at 1 Sr m ^ whichSe^LnSf by tS- 

limit of the district, md o5LE?£“ JamSand* “ <£thm the 

outside of the district 1 Jamkhandi, Mira], and Kolhdpur 

*rs “ d “i ed “ Ug... is. 
the east and centre Parase-id q„,L° 8 nor ^7 Gokak in 

and Belgaum and'ciiikodi B0 , utl b 

on an average an ar«n of i\rk „ 0 .. ■‘■hese sub-divisions have 

n23,400^opk : f 6658C i uar6 162 villages, and about 
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Belgjvm Aduikistiutive Details, 1882. 
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Belgaum, 1 running parallel to the Sahyadri hills, -with a very 
irregular outline, measures about a hundred miles from north to 
south and fifty to eighty miles from east to west. Kolhdpur on 
the north-west and North Kdnara on the south-west separate it 
in a great degree from the Sahy&dri hills. Bnt between these two 
districts a strip about twenty miles broad passes west to the crest 
of the Sahyddris. This western tract, and in a less degree the rest 
of the western fringe of the district, are rugged with forest or 
bnsh covered hills, and have a comparatively damp and cool climate! 
A line drawn through Nipdni, Sankeslivar, Pfichdpur, Ankalgi, 
Marihalli and Yellurgad includes the fringe of the district which 
in character and climate belongs to the hill rather than to the plain 
country. Within these limits the rainfall i9 heavicrand tho vegetation 
more abundant, and the houses have pent roofs and wide eavos to 
carry the water clear of the mud walls. The rest of the district/, 
Bioping gontly to the east, is broken by many ranges of low rolling 
hills, and by bold single peaks and granite rocks. It is divided from, 
west to east into three belts of varied plain and upland by the \ 
courses of three rivers, the Krishna in the north, the Ghntprabha ini 
the centre, and the Malprabha in the south. Most of tho plain is / 
of rich black soil, but towards the east it is stony and rod and in{ 
the north there are in places long stretches of bare rock. In tho 
north-east and centre the country is monotonous and uninteresting,, 
low rolling downs and shallow valleys. In the richer parts are large* 
stretches of black soil, and the higher grounds are almost bare of 1 
trees. In spite of numerous well grown trees in the valleys the, 
country is deplorably bare. In tho centre whore later flows of trap, 
form low flat-headed hills that crown tho water-Blieds of the larger 
streams, the country grows less monotonous, and little further west 
are high bold hills, the remains of still later flows of trap. 'L’ho west 
and sonth are fairly wooded, tho plains with mangoes, tamarinds, 
and jacks; tho hills with brushwood, scrub timber, and prickly-pear! , 
The west is watered by the south-west monsoon. Further inland 


1 Chiefly from materials snpnlictl by Messrs. <1. McCorfcell, C.S., W. 11 ItorsW 
C.S., a, t,| 3. L. Lain!, Distuet Kon-st Oflicor. * 0T *' Cy ' 
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the south-west rains are light and uncertain. In the north and oast 
want of rain often causes serious loss, and the east and south dopond 
for their supply chiefly on the north-east monsoon. 

For descriptive purposes the district may he divided into four 
parts: the western fringe and the tract of land that runs west to tho 
Sahyddris, and the three belts of the eastern plain that, running east 
and west, are drained by the Maljwabha in the south, by tho 
Ghatprabha in the centre, and by the Krishna in tho north. Of tho 
tract that stretches west to the crest of the Sahyadris, the extromo 
west is a succession of valleys running between spurs that stretch 
east at right angles to the main range of tho Sahyadris. In tho 
hilly west and in other parts of the western fringe tho rugged hills, 
the running streams, and the abundance of trees and brushwood 
make the country interesting and beautiful. Tho tipper slopes and 
scarps which are of trap are much like tho slopes and scarps near tho 
Bor and Tal passes in Thdna. But tho scenery changes in tho lower 
dopes where tho older quartzites of the KaWdgi series nre reached. 1 
The tops and upper slopes of the hills are almost bare ; the lower 
slopes and valleys are fairly wooded. The villages are far apart and 
small with five to fifty huts and a dozen to 200 people chiefly Marathas, 
with some lelves and a sprinkling of Ling&yats. Besides tho 
villages there are some Dhangar hamlets of grass-thatched hats, 

tho walls two or threefeet 
lughof wattled Awyt or Strobilanthus sticks, coated with a wash 
a " d c ?' 7dun & . 0n tIie higher ground vagi Eleusine corocana 
finm P HmA P T 1CUm ™ T® are grown sotti etimes by ploughing and 
n hy coppice-burning. Every village has a little watered 

7 luC *, everyyearfcwo cr °P s of red ricoaro grown Of 
garden produce there are only plantains and limes In tho hot 

west. Near Belgaum tho smaller hfll™ 80 StQ , as m extreme 
more distant musses which nm a j i° UD . dodj and the larger 
table-tops. The land’is well waterad^f 6 ^ ^ iron-clay, have tnio 
draining into larger streams find <Jeep ,® ut streamlets, which 
There is a ptaJKffi from the 3“°^ f ° th ° Gha tp.-ablia. 
the abundance of its evergreen bru R hwnn^ '^ CSt mcmsoon > and from 
ooksfreshand cool. ? f ®r antry at all times 

the rest of the district resemble fbb, f ? J t]l0 western fringe of 
to the centre and east. The ^ an tllQ0 pon plain 

wear coarse woollens instead of cotton ri , ce lnstead of millet, 

roofed villages, live in v£g e foflS wf 1DStcad o£ ia called flat! 
pnckly-pear and babhul fences. ” ed h 868 SUrroundod by doop 
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Central Bell. 


Of the three belts into which the Malprabha in the sooth, the 
Ghatprabha in the centre, and the Krishna in the north divide the 
centre and east of the district, the valley of the Malprabha in the 
west is covered with hills and forests, some of the hills, especially to 
the north of Kh£n6pur, being high, rugged, and of striking outline, 

On either side, as it draws near the Malprabha, the land is more 
open, and there is much level and arable ground, broken by gentle 
downs, and sometimes by sudden masses of granito. The banks 
of the river are fringed with trees and bushes, tho south-west 
rainfall is abundant, and the chief crops arc early rice, Indian 
millet, and sugarcane. Theie is not much garden tillage. There 
are many rich well-peopled villages of tiled houses surrounded by 
huge prickly-pear and babhul tree hedges. .Further east, in the’ 
extreme south the country is broken by ranges of low hills that ran 
north and south and towards the east become gradually lower andless 
wooded. Here the early crops yield in importance to the cold weather 
crops and the north-east monsoon is perhaps the more important. 
Close to the Malprabha the country along both banks merges into a 
black or cotton soil plain with fow trees, and, except duringthe south- 
west rains, with little vegetation or beauty, the barren sandy soil of 
the quartzites bearing but a scanty growth of forest trees. Only here 
and there the dullness of the view is broken by ridges of sandstone 
with sharp broken outlines. The prettiest spots in the country are 
where the rivers cat through tho low ranges of hills. On the 
Malprabha R&mdurg, Tergal, Basargi, and a few miles to the south 
the bold rock of Parasgad repay a visit. The deep gorge known 
as Navil Tirth or the Peacock’s Pool has much beauty ; the bold 
wall-like quartz cliffs of Sogal, about ten miles west of Manoli 
are adorned with lovely waterfalls and well-grown trees, and, i 
clothed with timber, the curious KntMrigad valley, about six mile 1 
north-west of Sogal, would be bigly picturesque. In this part o. 
the country the early and late crops are of about equal importance, 
but rice is not grown. The chief crops are Indian millet, enjan 
pea, wheat, gram, cotton, tobacco, and kusumba Carthamus 
tinctorius. There is not much garden land. The villages, which . 
lie close together and at regular intervals, are generally walled and 
moderately large and rich with many rats or groves of mango, jack, 
and tamarind. 

Beyond the ridges which cross the black soil plain north-east 
and south-west, especially on the left bank of the Malprabha, is a’ 
low rolling plateau of sandstone hills very stony and barren. North 
of this, between Torgal and Karikol, is a rocky wilderness of poor 
sandy soil deep cut by streams and covered with scrubby brash* 
wood. 

To the north the drainage area of the Malprabha is separated 
from the Ghatprabha valley by tho Belgaum hills on the west and 
farther east by a succession of low rather bale sandstone ranges. 
North of this the Ghatprabha valley, beginning in the west among 
rugged forest-clad hills, changes eastwards near Dadi and PAcMpnr 
into a waving plain, broken by lines of low hills whose sides have a 
scanty covering of stunted teak. Further east the river passes 
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flirougli a flat black-soil plain, which, towards the north, is suddenly 
broken by a tableland 300 to 400 feet above the neighbouring 
valley Near Gokdk, about the centre of the district, on both banks 
of the Ghatprablia, whose eastern course is tamo and uninterest- 
ing, the plain is broken by ranges of low rather bare sandstone 
hills, through one of which the river forces its way in the famous 
Gohak falls. Close to the falls is the ‘MArknndeyo gorge also a 
‘ spot of gi eat beauty. East of Gokdk on both sides of the river 
5-tretehes a wide plain of rich black soil mixed in places with large 
patches of poor red. The rivers are fringed with balhul, and 
along their banks are many garden plots and well-shaded villages. 
Away from the rivers the country except in the rains is bare and 
desolate, 1 The fields oro treeless, the garden plots few, and the 
village sites miles apart and poorly shaded. Most of the villages 
are vailed and fortified, and a few are fenced. Tho main harvest 
is early, chiefly early grown Indian millet} but especially in the east 
there is always a large area of late crop. The late crops are millet, 
Indian millet, cajan pea, gram, barley, and hilthi. A peculiarity 
of tho Gokfik trap hills, which are flat-topped and terraced, is 
that the bides are covered with trees and only the tops are tilled 
Towaids the west in Chikodi the soil is poor, but the south-west 
ram is more certain than in Gokfik where much of the rain is from 
tho north-east. 


Tho wafer-parting between the Ghatprabha and the Krishna is 
marked rathe west by some plateaus of poor soil 300to 400 feet higher 
than the plain ; fui ther east it is marked by low rolling bare hills. Eor 
two or three miles on either side of the Krishna an open well-tilled 
black soil plain, dotted with many rich villages of flat-roofed houses 

SSUTASS d Sl, ““t £*22 

!•.« S i A'S? “? i« mind 

ratrjfall fairly certain, there is -mimli ; * rich, and the south-unrest 
«ffc P T.m , i» SfS a. barrenness 

* - Map.* 

Captain L.ttla's detachment 
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Chapter I. numerous, aro fenced by hedges and are well shaded by trees, 

t,‘ “r; f . Further oast a range of low flat-toppod hills coming from the- 

" north-west disappears near the Krishna. East of these hills' the-’. 

Aspect. country strotches flatter and poorer, a waving treeless flat, with' 

long stretches of sheet rock. The upper valley of the Don is very 
fertile and grows un watered wheat; in other places there is little 
tillage except in low-lying plots at the sides of brooks and' in 
occasional patches of black soil. Hero and there the dull bare plain 
is broken by steep solitary peaks and granite rocks. Every five or 
six-miles, marked by a few nim and tamarind trees and brightened, 
by garden patches, are the sites of villages of flat mud-roofed houses 
surrounded by more or less ruinous walls. The south-west rain is 
uncertain ana scanty and' the people trust mainly to tho north-east;, 
supply. Most of the crops belong to the Into harvest, white jvdri/ 
millet, cajan pen, linseed, and wheat. . V 

HiUs. Except some parts of Atlini in tho north and of Sampgnon in the 

. south, tho district is thickly covered with ranges of hills, some of 
them topped with strongly built forts, some of them covered with 
wild brushwood and prickly-pear, and some with ' their ' sides 
carefully tilled almost to the tops. . - 

North Two great spurs cross Belgaum from west to east, and form ,the 

Ghaiprabha water-partings that divide tho drainage area of the Ghatprabha from 
puT ‘ that of the Krishna on the north and of tho Mnlprablia on the 

south. Tho water-parting between tho Ghatprabha and tho Krishna, 
which may be called the North Ghatprabha Spur, rises in the 
Sdvantvddi state close abovo the famous hill-fort of Manohargad 
about forty miles north-west of Belgaum. After running north-east 
for more, than thirty miles it turns nearly cast till it reaches Chikodi. 
Among the sandstone hills, which in this part of the district go to 
form the North Ghatprabha Spur, the chief are the table-topped and 
ironclay-capped hills of Vallabbagad or Hnrgdpur (5G0 feet high' 
about fifteen miles south-west, and Hunur or Favitra or Pdijargudc 
(270) about seventeen miles south, of Chikodi; the flat-topped hills 
of Mallayan or Adigudd (G30) about twelve miles west, and o 
Jnlapengudd (730) and Ndgarhdl (850) about five miles north, o 
Chikodi; of Ndgarpachmi (390), Jogigudd (875), and Nirvdnepai 
(710) within a mile of Chikodi; and of Shendur or Rdsnbdi (G70 
with a pointed top, about five miles west of Nipdni. Of thes 
, Pavitragudd is alone difficult to climb. AH are covered durinj 
the rainy months with grass and have no other vegetation ; all ar 
infested with jackals and wolves. Except Ndgarpachmi,- Jogigudd 
1 and Nirvanepan. all have their tops or sides tilled with wheat 
millet, and rice, by Mardtbds, Lingdyats, Jains, Mhdrs, ant 
Mnsalmdns. From Chikodi the main spur passes east right acros 
Belgaum and beyond the Belgaum boundary till it is cut by th 
valley of tho Ghatprabha close to its meeting with the Krishna. I 
reappears in Kalddgi as a low ridge east of the Ghatprabha* ant 
continues eastward for about twelve miles along the southern banl 
• of the' Krishna. 

Maiprabha The second great spur may be called the North Malprabha Spur 
spur. Starting from the north side of the Tolkat pass, about twenty -fou 
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U,tT«? mt t aottaaMa ara Pargad abont ttirtjr-a.a m»l ea, ».d 

MMH, »!»»<■ Sto'be c& If 5S 

SS* Thf ffgtal’laiat of ta tta porfeotty table- 

topped hilWort of Idldnandigad. on the Bam pnafl read between 
800 and 900 feet above the plain. Its base is more raggei d m 
its upper slopes are steeper than those of the neighbouring hiils. 
So ascent from the north side is by about one and a haU! miles of 
Stoop footpath. Unlike the neighbouring hills PSrgad seems to 
consist throughout of a very heavy red clayey iron-stone and the 
capping is sharply scarped all round the edge. The other hills 
forming the spur are generally neither very high nor very steep. 
They yield little but grass and a scanty sprinkling of brash-wood, 
and their slopes fall gently almost into the plain leaving near the 
base large spaces fit for tillage. Though towards the west of 
Cbandgad about twenty-two miles north-west of Belgaum the 
timber-covered hills are high and abrupt, the main spur sinks to tho 
not tli of Chdndgad, but again rises in the high ridge of Gandharvagad 
two or three miles further. The Gandharvagad hill with a ruined 
fort bus rather bare sides. The ascent is abont a quarter of a 
mile, steep on one side and easy on the other. At Eajgoli, a little to 
tho east of Gandharvagad, the main spur is crossed by the narrow 
valley of tho Tamraparni. In the next ten miles it is broken 
by the channels of tho Tsldinpnr, MArk&ndeya, Belgaum, Kelvi, 
Iranhntti, and Nandi, all flowing noith-east to join the Ghatprabha. 
In this part of the district, especially to the north of Belgaum, axe 
long sandstone ridges with grass and brushwood covered sides, and 
nearly level tops, nono of them more than 300 feet high and .none of 
them loo steep to be used as grazing grounds. Beyond Nandi, for 
fifty miles in an unbroken line, the main spur continues to separate 
the Ghatprabha from the Malprabha. It ends in tbe Amin gad hills, 
about ten miles west of Hungund in Kaladgi and 130 miles east of 
tho Sahyadris. 

Besides these main ranges three important but minor spurs, the 
jJalupalgad ridge about ten miles north-west of Belgaum, the 
r t i f? a bont fourteen miles south-west of Belgaum, and the 
Jftmboti ndge about six miles south of Bailur, stretch east from 
the Sahyndns. Iho hills forming the Mahipdlgad and Bailnr ridges 
tLmT la T& e * aud *«r outlines bold and 'striking. 

Sn-cS • 3 perfe . cfcIy toble-topped and is capped with 

clothed with* 1S t P 01nfc tte ran g® and its sides fairly 

„ ,v ' lt '' Y°°d. film ascent is about 3000 feet long by an 

iran-Sw ‘thPcW V,1? ? iS \ ta}, ! e ' to PP od mass > iB capped- with 
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the valley of a streamlet which runs into the Malprabha, Bey cm3 'i 
the valley it again rises in the high and very .noticeable lull ol 
Yellurgad. This, which has the ruins of a flue old fort, is oueof 
the Trigonometrical Survey Stations, 3865 feet above the sea levs’, 
and 797 above the sill of the chief gate of the Belgaum fort' 
Beyond Yellurgad, the ridge stretches fourteen miles north-east hr 
east when it touches the southward extension of the great North 
Malprabha Spur. Sore the most noticeable hill is the bold aod 
high Kardigudi, a Trigonometrical Station about twelve miles east 
of Belgaum. After touching the North Malprabha Spur the ridga 
runs for three or fonr miles further and sinkB into the somewhat 
raised plain which forms the water-shed between the Ghatprahha 
and the Malprabha. The JAmboti ridge which is about six mile* 
south of the Bailnr hills, has the special interest of being the most 
southerly mountain mass within the Deccan trap aroa.^ The hilts 
which form this ridge are high, more or less wooded to their summits, 
and press closely on each other. The chief is Kiryalogadd or 
Gorakn&th eight miles west of Khanfipur. It is about 2100 feet 
high and is fiat-topped. It has a sloping ascent and the sides are 
covered with brushwood giving shelter to tigers and spotted deer. 

Among the isolated hills, unconnected with the SahyAdri spurs, 
some lie to the north of the Krishna, some to the north or the 
Ghatprahha, and some both north and south of the Malprabha. 0£ 
the hills to the north of the Krishna, the most noticeable are those 
round the town of Athni and those in the north-west of the 
Athni sub-division. The hills round Athni town are rolling flat- 
topped sandstone ranges, 200 to 300 feet above the plain, hart 
of vegetation except prickly-pear. Those on the north-west 
of the sub-division belong to a spur that runs soutb-east freer 
SAtAra. Within Athni limits the hare flat-topped hills rise fronl 
the plain in clear cut terraces, whose outlines, unbroken by trees or 
bushes, stand out with marked clearness when caught by the rays 
of the sun. Of this range the chief hill within Belgaum limits is 
JunapnAla or Belvankigudd, a rugged fortified peak, about fifteen 
miles north-west of Athni. It rises about 1000 feet above tbe plain 
and is covered with short thorny scrub and glass. On its flat' top 
LingAyat and Mardtba husbandmen raise crops of wheat and grant. 
Of the hills to the north of the Ghatprahha there are the sandstone 
ranges in Gokak, 200 to 300 feot high, which run north and south 
and aro covered with prickly-pear. About two miles north of 
GokAk the hold ragged slopes and table-topped mass of Bagedgndd 
or Bastigudd reaches a height of 2667 feet, and stands 700 to° 800 
feet above the plain. It is a great mass of trap in which the lines 
of eight leading flows may be cleai’ly traced. About seven miles 
east of Gokak is the Mauikeri ridge of reddish drab quartzite bods 
capped with trap. Manikeri, the highest point, is a Tngonomotricai 
Station about 2458 feet above the sea. The top commands a wide 
view in which the objects of most interest are the GokAk falls and 
the GokAk scarp. At Hulkund, four milos south-east of Manikeri 
the ridge is crossed by a river bed, bnt it rises again to the east 
and forms two conspicuous rocky hills. Of the hills to the 
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north of tlia. Malprablia, the Katharigad hill, about twelve miles 
aorth-west - of Saundatti, is 2844 feet above the sea and about 
1200 feet above the plain. It. is covered with prickly-pear and 
brushwood sheltering mid hogs and panthers'. It has a remarkable 
flat dome with steep deep-fissnred sides. .The hill is .formed of 
granite gneiss capped by a mass of quartzite. To. the geologist 
the view from the top, is of great interest. . South of the Malprablia 
river and four miles north of the Kel pass, in the extreme west, 
stands the flat-topped hill-fort of Bhimgad, rugged, steep, and 
surrounded by a double line of broken hills, rising 1 800 feet from the 
plain. From the north side of the great Mahdddyi ravine looking 
over tho scarp formed by the edge of the trap area, the fort, with the 

nni<wlthAn«l«n ^ J _ 1 1 » • i » * 


wnaness ana beauty. The way up is by roc 

bash-covered slopes which shelter bears; tigers, wolves, and bison. 

Neither .the top nor the sides are tilled. At the foot of the hill 

is a villuge inhabited chiefly by Mardth&s. About ten miles south- 

east of Bhimpid is the flaWopped hill of Dongarg&vgudd. It is 

about 2400 feet above the plain and is covered with scattered 

trees sheltering tigers, leopards, and wolves. There is no tillage 

and there are no hamlets. About ' twelve miles north-east of 

I7ongarg4vgudd the flat-topped Samshergudd rises about 1800 feet 

W’ Ju ge v tIe sIopes ap ° coverecl ■Witt- rocks and a 

mdet south of %£? T ^ dog8 > and hafes - Ahoat ^ee 

mues south of Shamshergudd the flat-topped hill of MdehiVad „ r 

Bpganigudd rises about 1500 feet above the plain. It is covered 

^ M J 5 ?? 8 and , lts n t0 P and ai des are tilled. About eight miles south 

SlXfeS 1 £f'‘ 0 ?r 1 ft*'"® bffl »* Kembhldegedd £ 

Sr (?Lf i m , tte covered rritt t?eee whin]. 

with ' grass and brushwood ‘ 1 tllB P^n; is covered 

its top with gram m£fc a n d ^ Ma ^bds till 

dso flat-topAK 1 tW ° “S* whicllare 

The top of Hitalmardi is tilled and millot 1 A & r . ass oad brushwood. 


.boutl5o T^ZTe ITnitti is W^'STSS 

.Hirekummi, a Trigonometrical Survfiv^Tof^ 01 '^^ fc °* Saundatti ; 
r sea and 500 to '600 feet above tb* «1 ^ ® . atl ° n > 2572 feet above the 
cast of Saundatti Someshvarrrndd o ™ ^ ei ^ fc m ^ ea south- 
« about thirteen miles north-west^f lannd°ff ?et above ihe P lain 
r (!(10 f a ?°“ t a mil ° south of Saundatti • T ffp 1 and .the .Parasgad 
GOOfootabove the plain and 2572 f^r\l, -Parasgad hill is about 
eQ fy difficult to climb. ' ^ ab, ’ ve tbe Sea has steep 
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and May tlie volume of the Krishna is much reduced, ‘and bus 
Grhatprabha and Malprabha shrink into small streams. - * All, Un«-,' 
have worn deep courses throngh the surface black. soil andlaterite,' 
and most of their banks are covered with babhttl trees*. - 

The source of the Krishna is near the hill-station of-Mahdbaleshw.{ 
in Scit&ra, at a height of 4000 feet above the sea. After ,a‘ -south. 
easterly course of abont 1 75 miles, through Sat&raand parts of SdngfiJ- 
Miraj and Kolhdpnr, it enters Belganm at the village of Gane&hjiWt 
about twenty miles north of Chikodi, an d, after flowing about sixmildf., 
to the south-west, receives from the westthe waters of tko Paucliganga., ; 
Below this meeting the united streams turn nearly at right angles; 
to the south-east, cross a narrow strip, of Kolhdpur, .and enter.' 
Chikodi, forming for about five miles the boundary between Clvikodi i 
and Athni, until at the village of Shdhapur, the river turns- nearly ^ 
west foT three miles when it again changes to the • south-east. * At ] 
this point it receives from the west the- waters of the -Dndliganga;, 
which, with its tributary tbo Vedganga, drain the north and west| 
of Chikodi. Below the meeting the river runs five > miles to -the] 
south-east when it agaiu tarns north-east for about eight miles,-’ 
Next it passes through Rdyhdg of Kolhdpur, where, near. Chinch!, 
it is joined by a streamlet called Halhaula in Kanarese, hut ,hy 
Musalmdus called Dudh Nalla or Milk-river from its white water.! 
After a few miles it suddenly turns north and enters Athni,' where 
it winds to the sonth-east and then to the north-east, receiving the 
Agrani from the north about eight miles south-west of Athriil 
Beyond this it flows south-east, and forming the south boundary oi 
Athni, turns north-east till it enters Kalddgi near a village called 
Jauvfid. Close to the Krishna are many plots of garden land and 
the hanks are covered with trees. The river sides are steep- anc 
scarped from twenty to fifty feet high, generally of black soil oi 
Jaterite. In the rocky bed are many hdbhul shaded islands'. 8 • Tin 
monsoon freshes fill the river bed from bank to bank, and, as r 
rule, from June to December the volume of water is very large 
Daring the dry months the stream greatly dwindles, and betweei 
March and June there is hut a scanty flow. 1 * 3 There btc eight feme- 
at Aindpur, Hdlibal, Satti, Mahisvddgi, Savadi, Shirhati, Child 
Padsalgi, and Hire Padsalgi. The ferry boats are .round wicko 
baskets covered with leather, twelve 'to fifteen feet in diametor, am 
able to carry thirty to forty passengers. . *, • 

From its source in Sundargad to the north of the Rdm pass ti’ 
it joins the Krishna at Kudli- Sangam about thirty miles north-eas 
of Kalddgi the Ghatfrabha has a total length of 100 xnilef 

1 Moor’s Narrative, 2C8. - 

* On ono oi these islands about a mile cast of Kudclii, Lieutenant Moor of Captai 
little’s detachment found (1791) n beautiful mango grove overshadowing tu 
Mnsalmnn tombs. Ono was of a Musalman saint named Shaikh Mohammu 
Suraj-nl-Din and the other of a jirinccrs of Dalkli. Both had travollod so far to inah 
converts to the true faith. They settled on the island and -remained for many yr-ai 
doing acts of cliarity and benevolence. Narrative, 209, 

* In the middle of May 1791 Lieutenant Moor found tbo Krishna near Aindpu 
al)out 500 yards from bank to bank. There was ranch water, the deepest part on tit 
north’ haul; being five feet. Narrative, 269, 390. 
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After flowing about thirty miles north-east through Kolhapur the 
Ghatprabha enters the district north of the ullage of ShedihAl at 
tha innction of the Belgaum and Ghikodi sub-dmaions, Ironi 
Shodihfil, near which it receives the Tiimraparni from the sonth. the 
Ghatprabha flows about twenty miles north-east across the Ghikodi 
sub-division, where it is joined from the west by the Harankashi. 
It then enters Gokdk between the villages of Sulttinpnr on the west 
and Shiviipur on the east. - From this jt takes a sharp tarn to the 
north, running along the boundaiy of the sub-division. It again turns 
suddenly to the south-east and flows in an almost straight course to 
Gokdk. Three miles to the west of Gokdk rnshing through a rugged 
and picturesque gorge between two ranges of sandstone hills and 
dashing over a cliff about 175 feet high, the river forms the falls of 
Gokdk, whose thundering roar is heard for about five miles round. 
Except in the rains, little water is seen in the rocky bed of the river 
above the fall. It runs in narrow channels deep cut into the rock, 
till, as it reaches the brink of 'the cliff, it spreads across the bed of 
the river. For some distance above the fall the force of the current 
has worn many large holes which are a favourite bathing-place for 
Brahmans and others who come to visit the local deity Mahaling- 
oshvar. The grandeur of the falls varies greatly at different seasons, 
but from June to December they are almost always worth a visit. 
A little above the fall the river is about 250 yards across bnt narrows 
to eighty as it reaches the brink of the chnsm. This narrowing 
greatly increases the depth and the speed of the mass of water, 
which, at the rate of ten feet a second, hurries ten feet deep down the 
shelving tables of rock. The denseness of the body of water, and 
its dull muddy colour make the fall seem slow and sullen. 1 But the 
^feeling of massive weight is relieved by light and airy clouds of 
■‘white and amber Bpray, which, rising from the depth of the gorge in 
! curling wreaths, veil the foot of the fall, except when a fitful gust 
f sweeping up the glen scatters the spray. Above the crest of the 
gorge the fepray vanishes as it rises ; but it again gathers, and at a 
little distance falls in gentle showers. Spray-bows, of varying bright- 
ness, clearness, and size, lend their tints to the ever rising vapour. 2 

About two miles below the falls, and half a mile above the town 
of Gokfik, the Ghatprabha receives the MarkAndeya, after a course 
of about forty miles from the hills to the west of Belgaum. From 
Gok&k the Ghatprabha again Tuns north-east and passes out of 
Belgaum into the Mudhol state. Except among hills the banks 
are low and gently sloping, and, in places, owing to the hardness of 
the rock, the bed is very shallow. Like the Krishna it is unfit for 
navigation. In 1885 the water rose so high as to cover three of the 
flight of steps which leads to the largest of the temples on the right 

'it* 4 ' vrator deposited about one-fiftieth of a fine reddish clav. Contain 

No bold in Geological Papers on Western India, 354. y Uaptain ‘ 

- rfi'tsy-bous like rainbowB arts formed only on the surface of the cloud fncinc the 

of dep ,l nds °S \ be Biz0 “ d closeness of the particles 

They are brightest whore the particles are of middle sb-e and closeness 
\ vi? M tl,e P art,cles wo onwHer and denser. The West eprov^hous arc ^ 

1 r?“° tl m the esemng. They fonn an arch right across the nver and ns thn 

uec, withdraw, ana vanish. Memoir Geological Survey, XII. Pait J. 89. h ° SUU 
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bank of tlio river at* Gokrik. Tho chief femes are at H&iksl; 
Ghodgiri, Modga Dodali, Hnusibal, Gokdk, Tigdi, and Dliavleshvsr, 

. Like those on the Krishna the boats are round coracles, wicker-work •. 
covered with leather. ' '• . ,**J 

- Unlike the Krishna and tho Ghotprahhn, which rise beyond- tie 
limit of the district, the MALriumjA has its source among the eastern 
Sahyadri spnrs about eight miles west of Jdmhoti in Khandpur. - \* ; 

Of the origin of tho river this story it told : In tho village o! 
Kanknmbi, on the eastern brow of the Sabyadris, lived a man who " ; 
was happy in boing the hnsband of a beautiful and virtuous womanf . 
In spite of his wife’s goodness jealousy seized his soul, and he gave' 
his wife noitlier rest nor peace. At length, driven to despair, she.’ 
sacrificed to tho gods and putting up a prayer to Basava, the patron 
of Lingayats, threw herself into a mountain tarn.~ No sooner did 
the pool receive this sacrifice than its waters began to rise, and, , 
flowing over thoir bnnks, formed a river which was called Malprahha 
or Malapahari, the Cleansor from Sin. • 1 . ■ , - 

From, its sonreo in KMndpur the Malprahha rims east 'for' about, 
thirteen miles, when it turns south-east for about eight miles, and 
then north-east past tho towns of Khundpur and Lokodi. In thispart 
of its coarse, though it is shallow in the fair season, it continues to 
flow throughout the year. Through Sampgaon, across which it next 
flows in an almost easterly .direction, it is a sluggish stream, running 
in a deep bed betweon high steep hanks . 1 Crossing Parasgad in a 
north-easterly direction it passes into tho Torgnl state near the 
village of Basargi. About four miles north of Saundatti tho Mal- 
prabha rushes violently through a gorge in the Manoli hills. Before 
the river wore this gorge through the hills the plain to the west was 
probably an inland lake, whose surplus waters fell, as at GoklSlr, 
over the north face of tho cliff. By degrees the fall wore the rock 
and gradually cut a passage backwards till the lake was reached and 
its waters drained. On either hank of the gorge is a rock naturally 
formed into a rough figure. These rocks are the subject of th< 
following story : In former days the river, instead of passing througl 
the hills, crept humbly and slowly round their base. One dny i 
peacock, who sat flnunting his "gorgeous tail on the top of the rocks 
reproached the river for its humility in creeping round the basi 
of the lull and keeping to the level ground." Enraged at the peacock^ 
taunts the river suddenly changed its course and rushed to ; th 
spot on which the peacock was sunning himself. Before the bin 
had time to take to flight he was changed to stone,* and the wnte 
bursting the harrier of rocks broke tho imago of the pcacoc 
one-half of it on either bank. From this, it, is said, tho place too 
the name of Navi! Tirth or tho Peacocks Pool . 2 -Tho gorge whi^ 

1 At SoTtgoli, about five miles south-east of Sampgaon, Lieutenant Moor, of Caprfc 
Little’s detachment, found. (May 1791-02) the Malprahha about two hundred vAj 
across with two feet of water and a good bottom. Narrative, 45, 259. . 1 

8 According to another' legend,' a pea cook, hard pressed by its pursuers ' w? 
unable to fly over the chain of bills which rises to the north of the great blaok ploh 
In its terror it cried piteously and the deity of tlio Malprahha, taking pity on th 
bird, clovo a passago through the rocks by which it escaped. Finding the ry- 
-possage’ convenient, tho goddess adopted it ns a channel for her stream and/ 
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is about 300 feet deep includes an upper or south-western half not 
more than fifty yards wide, and a lower half which is broader 
and with lower hanks. - The upper or- southiwestem half is bo 
narrow that, even in moderate floods, not an inch of margin is left 
between the- water and the vertical walls on either side.’ Doling 
great floods the water rises thirty to forty’ feet in the gorge, and 
rushes with mighty force, fonning pot-holes of great size and 
depth, which at every new-mdoh in the fair season, when the water 
is low, are largely resorted to by Hindu dovoteeB. In its lower or 
northern half, the gorge widens considerably, and the sides decrease* 
in height, till the quartzite beds die out in a level flat which stretches 
for some distance -to the north-east. 

At every village along the bank of the river/ right down in the 
bod of the stream, is a small square templo containing a ling, and in 
front of the small low door is almost always an imago of Basnv in 
the form of the sacred bull. The banks vary milch in character* 
in some parts they rise sharply from the water’s’ edge, in others they 
have a gentle slope, and in a few places the’ river runs almost bn a 
level with the country round. Near Manoli tho Malprabha receives 
from the left the Bcndkatti, a stream which, rising in the trap hills 
near Sategmij has a southerly course of about twenty miles. Besides 
.the Bendkatti, though both from the north and tho south manv 
' W 7 Sfc f reamS -, fa mto the . Malprabha, it has no important feeders. At 
So 0 al, ten miles west of the Manoli, gorge, a stream which after 
a southerly course of about five miles foils into the Malprabha near 
r . un s sontliwar d through a depression in the quartzite boun 

whL, ■*»'% 
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is a narrow strip of gnoissic rock; in the centre are quartzite and 
limestone partly overlaid by two great bands of trap; and .in th e 
north and west are trap and iron-clay. The earliest traceable event ? 
in the history of the Belgaum rocks is the making of the stratified^ 
schist. This process was probably continned at intervals through long , 
periods. The schist beds were then forced up, broken, and the» ' 
character changed by a volcanic eruption,.o£ which certain oldhighV , 
crystalline trap dykes are a record. Alter remaining as land through 
long ages the gneissic rocks sank, were worn by the sea, and as they 
sank still lower, sandstones and limestones were formed from tlioir 
rains and laid over them. Another volcanic eruption forced the 
sandstones and limestones above sea level, changed their character, „ 
and twisted and broke them. For long they continued as land, 
weathering into hills and valleys, the rivers widening in places into t 
small lakes where cross ridges checked their flow. Next, from the 
north-west, lava flows rolled over thiB rugged country, filling valloys " 
and leaving swelling downs and shallow hollows. Of these flows only 
a few reached the east of the district, but towards the west at least 
eight great flows came at intervals and lay one over the other. Sines 
the flow of lava ceased the general lie of the country has not changed 
The surface has been greatly worn, but the wearing forces have 
apparently entirely been air-forces, sun, rain, and wind. Though over 
large areas it has now disappeared the iron-clay capping of Brtgedgndd 
neaT Gokdk shows that the latest lava flow spread at least as far 
east as the centre of the district. The rivers have long forced their 
way east through the hardest hills. But rocks formed under fresh 
water and gravel and shingle beds on river banks, sixty to eighty -feet 
above present flood levels, show that at some period after the latest 
outflow of lava the oountry was in places covered with lakes. Sines 
their outflow air and water have changed the latest lava beds into an 
iron-clay rock that caps most of the higher hills, and in the plains 
the traps have weathered into red soil, and traps sandstones and 
gneiss mixed with vegetable matter have weathered into black soil. 
The rocks are almost entirely without organic remains. Almost the 
only signs of plant or of animal life are in recent alluvia, where, 
besides shells, tho bones of a wild ox and of an extinct species of 
rhinoceros have been found. 

Beginning from the surface the succession of tho geological 
formations is: 

Post Tertiary or Recent: 

7. Sub-ocnol Formations and Soils. 

6. Alluvia. i 

Later Tertiary : 

5. Bone-beanng Deposits. 

Upper Secondary : 

4 . Deccan Trap and Associated Formations 

(J) Iron-doy (lateritc) Formations, fia) Intertrappcan Lake Beds. 

8. Infra-trappenn Formations, Lameto Beds. 

2. Knlddgi Senes of Sandstones and Quartzites (Sub-motamorphic). 
Azoic * 

L Gnoissic (Mctamorphic) Scries with Associated Intrusho Rocks. 

„ For descriptive purposes tho different formations come most 
conveniently in their true geological or ascending order. 
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Within Belgaum limits the Gneissic Books form a belt that stretches 
across the south, of the district varying in breadth from two to sis 
miles. Besides in this belt gneissic rocks appear as inliors in some 
cases among sandstones and quartzites, in other cases among trap. 1 
It has not been settled whether all the gneissic rocks belong to the 
same geological age. Full inquiry will probably show that they 
admit of subdivision and classification, l’he series includes a very 
considerable variety of rocks, schistose or granitoid, separated into 
great sharply-defined bands, which, in mnny cases, may bo traced 
across the country from the southern bonndary of the younger traps, 
across Dhdrwdr to the Tuugbliadra, and away into Bcllfiri and 
North Moisur. 


West of the Dhdrwdr-Belgaum road the gneiss is greatly obscurod 
by lateritio or lithomavgic surface deposits. Beyond those, near 
Khstndpur, about fifteen miles sonth of Belgaum, is a broad bolt of 
granitoid gneiss, the bedding of which is doubtful. Further west is 
a great development of very schistose chiefly micaceons gneiss with 
Y® r y thick beds of crystalline limestone, the Btrike of which is 
dimoult to indicate as the bedB roll at low angles. These beds show 
much the same position in the several sections at Bhimgad and in tho 
• 77 ravine. "ho rocks met with in the gneissio series nro divided 
into two great groups, the granitoid, which are highly crvstellino and 
and the schistose, which areless crystalline and often highly 
ohated and distinctly bedded. The schistose areas differ from tho 
granitoid areas by the much greater smoothness of their surface. Even 
when they form hills tho hills are in most cases gently rounded, tho 

and lame ' ^ there is a want of vegetation. 
L b “ d . o£ granitoid gneiss crossing the Malprabha, and numerous 
S&E . ha r^„ a ^rth-eest to south-west course appear in tho 
S about sixteen miles west of TorS Another 

™ b n U i d formS S01 ? 0 n °ticeahle hills at Ganibdilf twelve miles 
SL^vu gan ^.r d P asses south through KhfinSr to tho 

westerly band of granitoid gneiss anapnr > wLcro jt l 01ns the most 

JSS SZ 13 n, ”, lraa 

transition frL^Tk^ ^dded. Tho 

bedded and even schistose rocks is often f ° r J? ^ distinctly 

of granitoid areas. Tho granitoid !f r tho boundaries 
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foliation of the less altered rocks, and being in fnct the trae layer* 
of 'original deposition. _ i 

The two chief varieties of schist are micaceous and hcematite. The ] 
micaceous Bckists, thongh uncommon in the east, are seen in mat , 
thickness in the ravines of the Mahdddyi and Tildri and in tle i » 
scarps sonth of the Pdrvdr and Rdm passes. Of hsematite scliiata * 
numerous beds are found in the upper valley of the Mnlprabbc in 
the Bdil Hongal schistose band where they form conspicuous ridges 
among the softer schistose rocks. Their silicious lnminto are t 
generally very fine-grained, and are often as Bemi-vitreous in terinre- 
as true quartzites. Their colour varies from nearly white to bright 
red or even dull brown. The true foliation or bedding of the rock 
is almost always perfectly preserved. They are poor in iron, and t 
rarely show much of the red staining, thongh they, are frequently ' 
jaspideons in texture. The country is covered with their debris to - 
a remarkable extent, Minnte and small quantities of gold ere found , 
associated with haematite beds in some of the streamlets about 
Bdil Hongal and Belovddi. 

Associated with the schistose members of the gneissic series are 
beds of crystalline limestone. On one of the most conspicuous 
masses of this limestone stands Bhimgad fort, abont twenty-fire , 
miles south-west of Belgaum. Prom the north side of the great 
Mahdddyi ravine, looking over the scarp formed by the edge of the 
trap area, Bhimgad, with neighbouring limestone peaks and several 
huge masses which have slipped into the valley, forms a wild and, 
most beautiful scene. The dolomite beds extend southward from 
Bhimgad across the Kel or Tdlevddi pass and up the northern -slope', 
of Darshindongar the highest hill in this part of the Sahyddris. 
Here, as at Bhimgad, the limestone is a light gray sacharoif 
magnesian •with numerous quartz laminae. 1 Hear the east gate of 
Bhimgad a large quantity of dark blackish brown powder is found 
on the surface of the dolomite from which it has evidently 
weathered. The face of the limestone which is here greatly hid 
by vegetation is darker than in the main mass of the monntain. 
There are three other chief instances of crystalline limestones. 
A gray crystalline limestone underlying the haematite-schist bed 
which forms the crest of the ridge south of Bdil Hongal in the upper 
valley of the Malprabhaj a small outcrop of very silicious gray 
limestone which forms two small inliers four miles east of Nesargi or 
the Belgaum-Kalfidgi road ; and to the east of Grudganhatti, six miles 
north-east of Nesargi, a very considerable bed of gray limestone 
associated with argillaceous and micaceous schists. 

Of trap, granite, and quartz the three chief foreign dykes 01 
reefs that cross the South- Afaratha gneiss, the only reefs of any sizi 
within Belgaum limits, are trap dykes. A numerous set of dykes 
with a north-east to south-west course, cross the gneiss inlier h 
the Kathdrigad hills. The largest of this group is a very broad dyk 
which, rising from tbe black soil three miles north-west of Behvui 


1 An analysis of tbo dolomite showed water and organic matter 4-0 ; carbonato c 
lime SG'4 ; carbonate of magnesia 34-8 j oxide of iron with ft littlo alumina and mar 
gancae 3-6 j insoluble 2’2. “ 
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under the alluvium of the Krishna at Mudukop. AU XUVt UQ1UU VI 
dioritic trap, surrounded by a vast unbroken spread^ of cotton soil, 
occurs at Asmatti, about twelve miles east of Parasgad, andforms a‘ 
Iong'low rocky hill. To the north and south the. ridge dies away 
rapidly under the cotton soil, but groups of large masses stand out 
at intervals showing that it stretches north-west and south-east for 
abont three miles with a width of two-thirds to three-quarters of a 
mile. ■ , - • 

A great series of quartzite, sandstone, and limestone rocks, in 
many respects closely resembling the Kadapah series , 1 forms a well 
marked basin, lying mainly between the banks of the Krishna and 
the Malprabha rivers. * In geological sequence these rocks are next 
in ago to the gneissic series on which they directly and unconformably * 
rest. Their broken ridges of varied outline relieve the dullness of the 
central and eastern plain, but their'barren sandy soil is unfavourable 
to vegetation. Within Belgaum limits the rocks that belong to the 
Kalddgi series are of two leading varieties, quartzites and limestones. 
Lhe quartzites are found in a line that runs from Daddi in tho west to 
Kfimdurg m the east, about two-thirds from the north of the district ' 
Ifae limestones, which are of later formation than the quartzites’ 
occur in an inner basin in the eastern centre of the district, a 
space about fifteen miles from north to south and about thirty 
miles from east to west. Beyond these limits, quartzite and limestone 

on Sl«P ea V U “ aij yP?. rts ofti e district both as outliers resting 
on older rocks, and as inkers, exposed by denudation within thearef 

tLlu S * T r - C , ks - . Ti , e ollief of inliers are to the wS • 
south-west of Mudhol Of „„+r near ** a ? Yaci about nine miles 
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The total thickness of the series is not clearly known. X _ 
Knlmlgi the depth is not less than 10,000 to 15,090 fei-h-nr.d ss’i^jj 
•west, among the SahyAdris, where all the rocks apparently 
tho lower series, the thickness is not. less than 1000 feet.* ' ? ’ ! 

Roclss belonging to tho upper series arc found only over 
areas in tho cast of tho district. The chief places are to tha 
of Loknpnr and to tho west and east of Y AdvAd. Of the upper it ! 
of rocks the limestones of tho higher portion are found nnU tci*$A 
cast. This limestone tract is on tho eastern boundary ubnm fifxjp' 
miles from north to south, from about live miles south of lUrisri’ ‘ 
to about ten miles north of Ihnndurg. It stretches) in a broket Hf* 
about thirty miles north-west into , the trap country, »vjtTewia;rt^% 
it ends near Bcshati on the right bank of the Glmtprablia shnA- 
twenty miles below Gokiik. The remaining rocks of this <ru 
belong to tho quartzites and shales, the lowest section of lie !» 
Kahtdgi Series. Thpso form an irregular winding lrilt, "d-iv'r, • 
beginning about fire miles on cither side of RAmdurg iu Hew 4 ., 
strelclies first north-west to (lokak, and then south-west to ihridUi’ 
a band ten to twenty miles broad. ' ' V* 

•Hie base of the KalAdgi series rests on the gnoissic rocks vk** 
surface was so uneven that in plnces the basement hods ef fi* 
qunrizites and sandstones may bo seen lapping round protomri** 
rising from tho Burfnco of the older rocks. The sflioumx nock# ijf 
the lowest KulAdgi sections are entirely of materials taken far 
worn gnoi«s. Tho two sections of the Lower Knlndgi series uajli 
further divided as follows : , '< 

JI. A. Limestones Clays and filmiest. . * ‘ * 

11. Fand-toncs ninl -Shales, - - 

I. 2. Silioiotis Lime-stonex and rWn.stnnc Brwcrns. 

1. Qunrttitoi C*>ngIomtn\t* s awl Fnml»toucs. 

Tho three lowest subdivisions are so closely connected that tbs? 
may bo best taken together in tho same, section. The ba e eww$ 
beds of the Lower Knlndgi Scries consist of conglomerates, grfa 
sandstone*, and quartzites of great aggregate thickness. Tl.ftv w 1 
occasional beds of shale or shtiley flags, and in one place soreralt-^ 
of fiicmnfitc schists. All the outliers belong to this section of th 
series. Tn the mckx uf the series there is great local divowitY f 
texture and colour. At tho Same time the relative characters of tt 
more important subdivision? are to a great extent constant, n»d tl 
gradual decrease in coarseness of texture from below upwards link 
good almost everywhere.. Resting upon the basement beds, in t' 
east and south of the bnsin, nre found beds or intensely silicic 
lime-tone, which in many places pass or seem to pa««r into vf 
characteristic homstoneor chvrty breccia**. Resting upon Micm* cm 
in tim'd parts of the basin flic clays, f-lmb'*-, nnd limestones that a 
grouped together in Mib-t-eefiim -f. In the {oufb and west of t 
hnMn an important group of sand- tones and rlmb»t appears Imtv, i- 
the 1»K*ccm bed® and the Kr-e of rub-- r-ei ion f, Hut the imp<~ r fi 
Hwracter of the local section* and the proven*** n h r ,.. if ] j J1M j 
JW.-iTi trap combine to make the relation* • f the b* ds ob-eiire at 
d*«ibtbd. A* a rnle the rock** of this *>e*-tiotj lie voicewhat opium- 
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‘{ho outer boundary scarps forming a true basement edge. Within 
! the basin, they are usually waving, but jit some places are horizontal, 
.and mothers are much disturbed and crumpled. In the western 
'outliers the conglomerates and sandstones are almost undisturbed 
and show a minimum of metamorphic action. 

The colour of the conglomerates and lower grits varies much 
, more than the colour of the higher bods. Among the conglomerates 
’•the chief shades are purplish-gray and dark purple, pinkish-gray 
-from the decomposed granite-gneiss, whitish-gray where there are 
' many quartz pebbles, and much light reddish-brown. The shal<5y 
beds are usually drab or pale asliy-graj'. Near the jaspeiy hrematito 
schists of the gneiss the conglomerates are in many places almost 
entirely composed of roiled or angular fragments of tho jnspery 
luemntite of all colours peculiar to those beds. 

The cherty breccia beds, which are peculiar features of the Kalddgi 
basin, by weathering into disconnected masses, obscure the relations 
between the underlying, and the overlying rocks. The position and 
tho relations to the great bands of very silicious limestone, which 
occur to the north and north-west of Manoli, seem to show that the 
I “W»»m we altered silicious limestone. The change from limestone 
to breccia was probably caused by highly acidulated water soaking 
in and carrying away so much chalky matter that tho chorty skeleton 

iufillraSofSnfr? e ewL g lt the 7 0VCrIyine rockSl S « bs eqw°nt 

limgww Til *w “ST; brown 

met just below the fall. Here the the S< f B& o£ 11,0 
and conglomerates cannot be much les^Efiln ‘ 3 «°* ?^ Ttritcs 

than 300 are exposed in the cliff m f e ot, of which more - 

The curved Lh JT££J te f £2* ^ Side <? f tko 
very conspicuous on the face of the ,.?•« °rr i w c I anr ^e beds aro 
the M the water^n7atW i r™? lff ’ ™ distance above 
m tho very hard quartzite many fine^Sr COns ( e< l Ueil ? e *«» worn 
beds of which both here and i/ manv P ™Sh? S ° f - P 04 '* 10105 some 
tngj ron, q „ rt , ifes A ^- g b^^g^ u »ro 

f* 1 ** 1 " 

«'^8, vluch th n , iSnl Btpfl ' ?0r °r ^ssed nearly at rich , Iar Sost, 

P-waoIcswere aft™ ed . Prions of tho rook. - *5?“ ? n £ Itia by-' minor 

nejdloag into the stream e L mu ? e ^J ) y the action of the T\aternnd ?/ Wiese tottering 
i V; K—r, .V.flut (ir. , I*,’ 1 * —* Wutmt India asn^ U> ln! ‘ s *' tumbled 

? pffi * flsMasa falls; a tumblerful of tho 
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A largo fissure 1 in the cliff which forms tho south side of thy g-*:,}. 
is really composed of joint fissures much enlarged by tlo 
eliding forward of tho rockj- masses. 

In spilo of tlio hardness of the roclc, the gorge is cat fally t*.* ?, ’ 
back from the general scarp of the Gokak hills. This scarp m-» < 
ha vo Imd&omcthing of its present shape before the outnotvrvpy ef tb 1 
Dcccan imp. Ana there can bo littlo doubt that these qriidr> 
rocks were more worn nway before than they have benvriBtslb’ 
outpouring of tho trap flows. 

Two small but very marked outliers of the basement congVmi«&4 
beds cap isolated and almost conical schistose hills, one'ng 
side of tho Glmtpmbhn whero it issues from tho gorgo boh*w tb 
falls. These conglomerate beds form sharply scarped table tap* 1 * 
two hills of hornblendic and micaceous schist. The larger hill, which 
rises more thau COO feet nbovo Gokak, overlooks a great part of it*® 
quartzite plateau which stretches away far to tho south-west. 

Very beautiful qimrtzitc cliffs, whose bright red eonim-t's 
splendidly with the encircling green brushwood, occur in tho v*)i y 
of the MArkandeya, two miles south-west of Gokitir, and cstwhy 
in a great ravine that opens into tka valley from the Karahtrom 
plateau on tho sonth. Ronnd many parts of the GokAk fewp tV 
edges of the conglomerate beds form wnll-likc cliffs, mid occa'WB'dly 
from tho more rapid weathering of tho schistose beds in the under- 
lying gneiss, fallen quartzite and conglomerate masses strew tit- 
sides and bases of tho hills. 

The Gokak scarp disappears northward under the Dcecnn top 
at Arblmvi, four miles north of GokAk. To the south it form* tea 
bold headlands jutting east. Farther south it is lost, and the lush 
forming it dip southward, and then roll generally at low tingles over 
a large nren covered with smnll wooded hills on tho bank* of lb 
Kelvi and its tributaries. It stretches south through Inklundpt 
and Deshnnr to Mnrihnl, about ton miles cast of Bolgnmn, east 
MamdApur nnd Nandi, and west to tho Tditrkitmleyn river on fl>« 
Pnch Apur- A nkalgi valley. Throughout this region tho wind si out* 
less frequently assume tho character of quartzites, having b-'B 
exjvosed to tv decidedly smaller degreo oi tnetmnorphism. The 
coarser beds, as conglomerates nnd grits, show littlo change, bid 


* Tire tread of tire (i*nro ft rilljilical in form, with mural aide* < f raddoar, 

In i*s lower portlMw. is ititcwtratilreU with layer* rf aitatr of a ptirpn-lt hrowrt r.n<t 
\ olio wu)i-hn><* »i colour, with mimite apsogh * 0 / ttira «Iir**rihr vttJ an*! tr-twr* n 
tunin'* 0 ntnininrjru nutations <>f reo.ann tcJotn. Tie Irevl up)*- ar* t»» hate l-m. 
entt»-h ftl-'Di IIS? y anl« hj the Vraritff of tV wave* 1 . lArpt rwt* with nspalir 
tinnnm rtrefac-a cvitlenlly ileMpd fn m tire foci* <*i tire »j<o{ ntc M> it «i i! <*■ !»,{ 
And on tli- «i,le» of tire riser below the <lerp twJej-taeta t-C the Mh n water* an 1 c-ti 
its maiy-a. At tie l.i'tntn of the ci<-ep flerurr* In il**ir»l*bw thB* th<rt sc err 
hMraof falbn fr*cm*nt3of foci* ptr<l will, le-irst aid Auer of 1 ctr, rstr, 

s»ihl {ly-ss**, al *ep, an’! faaii Tr* sij pc r ]* first * of tire f scores, su'.fj U,r, • *il e 
t with jjjiishrd grt-re.?*, a!* i rtrel t-* ftiti, »«?>!» t' 5 n\, s «. 
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te-»«{r*,t»*<tto»!:rf»re|sr«» of J **« *U ce* a frf r«*l e*-»f, sr,s tr> Jy«£ >,l •; 
•.‘-'plbr !r»y*,astt* r* **ci-fit'-re *-1 a few iss-r *■*-? t-cW V, e' »ati Jtt *r* cr t iU'sriT. f 
• >* "l —1 el I-,.- ci*i tVeitrrB I tt l s. "5. *'?! 
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some ot tbe fine grained .beds, even where they lie tonzontally or 
very nearly horizontally, are true quartzites. Where the beds have 
been disturbed the amount of metamorphism is in direct proportion 
to the amount of disturbance. 

• The snme characteristics are found in the rocks that stretch 
west across the Mdrkandeya river to the Kdkti and Konkumbi scarps 
hear Belgaum and along the upper valley of the Gliatprabha past 
Konnr, Ghodgiri, Majti, Yatmuri, Sntgatti, and Daddi to tbe extreme 
west of the KaUdgi basin at Yatangi. Tbe two gneiss inkers ot 

* Iranhatti and Yellapur seem to be bigh points of the old^ gneissic - 
surface, round which the true basement beds of the quartzite series 


are not exposed. . ' 

The lower Kaladgi quartzites and sandstones at Yatangi in the 
extreme, west are covered on three sides by Deccan trap flows. 
Beyond the ridge of trap, which covers the quartzites west and north 
of Yatangi, the quartzites reappear in the volley of the Haranltushi, 
occupying a considerable area near the village of M&ngaon. The 
rocks that form this ihlier present no peculiar features. They are 
quartzites and' grits which mostly dip northward or north-west at 
low angles'. They ‘ are best exposed in the row of hills which runs 
south-east from Salgaon on the bank.df the Harankdshi and joins 
the trap ridge. The- quartzites and grits.are mostly pale coloured 
and fine-grained, and form a series of beds several hundred feet 
thick. Of the same character of rock are the beds that form 
smaller inliers in the valley of the Yedganga, eight miles north- 
west of M&ngaon. These lie in the centre of the valley between 
Yengol and Shengao'n and are four in" number, the southmost, close 
to the village of Yengol, forming' a small outstanding hill 200 to 
300 feet high. Hero all the beds dip north-west 5° to 10°. The 
other inliers are simply exposures on the flanks of the great ridges. 

Passing to the south-west limit of the quartzite series, at Kdkti, 
about five miles north of Belgaum, the rock forms a scarp whose 
base is hidden by - a thick talus, or slope of fragments, abutting 
on a broad alluvial flat, which has gathered in the valley of the 
Mdrkdndeyn above the gorge by which that river flows through the 
congeries of hills and small quartzite plateaus that lie between 
Kakti and the Ankalgi valley. This scarp is merely the north-west 
‘ continuation of the scarp that forms the boundary of the quartzite 
plateau to the north of the Belgaum valley, and along the entire 
base of which the underlying metamorphic rocks are to "be seen. 
Prom the relative position of the trap flows that form the base of 
the great flat-topped One Tree Hill to the north-east of Belgaum, it 
is clear that the Kdkti scarp was formed before the outpouring* of 
those particular trap flows, and not improbably before the very 
earliest trap flows. It is not unlikely that this scarp extends far to 
the north-west under the overlying trap.. The form of the ground 
at Rdjgoli on tho Tdmraparni, and at Yengol in the valley of tho 
Yedganga, suggests the idea that the scarps there seen are really 
the great boundary scarp of tbe" westward extension of the Kaladgi 
basin, although the base -of the scarp is not sufficiently uncovered 
- to show the underlying metamorphi.es. 1 • • • 
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Both above Knkti and along tho south scarp above Kauknmbi * 
succession of conglomerate and grit beds, with tome comraet 
quartzites intercalated between them, are scon to dip north or north 1 , 
cast at low angle*. Farther north other gritty and pebbly k&b 
are met ovoilymg the beds uliich fotm the suirp. 'flicse scat*, 
bods pass across the slightly inclined plateau to tho gorge of tho 
MArkAndeyn near Nandi, north of which ebrno other quartzites 
which stretch to the valley of the Ghntprnblm near Snteath and 
Yantmuri about half- way between Duddi and Pitch Apur. TLo very 
gritty and conglomerate character of the beds in the Knkti platew 
changes gradually eastward, so that near Hoskatfi and Haribarkittt 
quartzite bods predominate. How very greatly this pari of the 
KnlAdgi basin was worn before the trap was poured out is shown by , 
the quartzite beds that cap the Badnur hill, n gneissic inlier among 
tho trap. A fine section ot tho quartzites, which there form the base- - 
inont of tho KnlAdgi Series, occurs in the valley nOitli of Sidddpor, 
whore tho Budmir stream enters tho KnlAdgi basin by a pictaresquo*, 
gorge. The beds dip 12° north-east. At tho next gorge eastward 
from SiddApur the edge of tho basin is moi e than tibunlly uptiltcd 
and tbc quurtzito beds have a dip of 30° to 35° north-east. 

At Murgod, in the wcM. of Pnrasgad, a set of quartzite beds forms 
the actual base of tbc series, and is overlaid by n set of conglomerates 
with sandstone forming the surface of great part of the plateau 
cast of tho village. . Tho surface of this plateau has been greatly 
broken by' weathering, but has reformed into a breccia pavement 
made of an iron cement apparently of snb-nerial origin. The pobblefc 
included in the conglomerates are mostly of an older quartzite, 
probably of gnoissic ago. Tho beds which form tbo plateau east of 
the village rise eastward to tho apox of the flat dome of KnthArigaA 
The arch of the dome is seamed by deep fissures, which, catting 
through tbc mass of quartzites, show the underlying granite gneiss, 
East of KatbArigad the quartzitos sink rapidly into the valley cf tho 
BcnAkatti, a tributary of the Malprabba. To tlio south of KatbArigad, 
tbo rocks at the Sogal waterfalls are hard qnartzife conglomerate, 
pale, reddish-brown, or pnrph'sb, and numerous bright red jasper 
pebbles form tho hromatitic beds of tbo Mnlprabha valley. The 
southern boundary of the KatbArignd erosion vnlloy is formed by » 
considerable fault which runs west 29° north, and has caused an 
upthrow of the bods on its southern side. The fault stretches along 
tho south of the ravino north-west of Xnrlhntti. 

The rocks that form tho beautiful gorge of tho Peacock’s Pool, o r 
Navi I Tirth, nine miles east-south-east of SogaT, are hard quartzites 
extremely polished within water reach. Tho polished surface is in 
most plnces covered with a thin film of dark grayish-black, a strik- 
ing contrast to the delicate pnle-red and pink- of the other quartzite 
roclcs, In tlip gorge, bed after bed maybe traced upward or downwax-d. 
without a sign of doubling. The dip varies frem 10° to 15° and aver- 
ages about 1 2°. Tbo leading colours are pale light red and pink and 
drab, with a few beds of light bluish-gray. Near the base some of the 
quartzite beds are of bright rod salmon colour, or even of a pale peach 
blossom. Many minor beds among tho quartzites are veiy pebbly, 
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in fact -are perfect conglomerates. Among the mala ded pebbles 
'•* and fragments are .many of red and gray jasper from the hmmatite ■ 
' beds 'in tlie gneiss. Pebbles of quartz and' other quartzites, also of 
liomlilendic soliist and Of pistaoite, are common among tlie inclusions. 
The quartzite'beds often contain isolated pebbles/ which, especially 
when of red jasper, contrast strongly with the * generally uniform, 
texture of the matrix. Taking the length of the section at ono and a 
quarter-miles directly across the ridge the total thickness of quartzite 
■ • and conglomerates cannot bo estimated at less than 1200 to 1300 feet, 

' jfche. average dip of 12? being perfectly steady;throughont the greatest 
, part of the section. Most of the faces of the cliffs exposed in the 
Peacocks Gorge correspond with some of the principal lines of 
jointing by- which the whole quartzite series is permeated. 


- To the north the quartzites dip under a thick series of clay 6chists 
which stretch across -the flat immediately north Of the gorge to a low 
" qnartzite ridge, formed by a reappearance of tho upper basement 
series in' a sharply flexed anticlinal which abuts on tho left bank of tho 
river close to Manoli. Beyond Manoli tho quartzite again disappears 
under schists. To tho west this anticlinal sinks very low, and then 
rises and joins tho south-east extension of tho Kathilrigad plateau 
' south of Madlur. The large village of Manoli stands on tho clay schists 
. and is chiefly .built of a flaggy variety' exposed during tho dry season 
in the bed of the Malprabha immediately opposite the village east of 
, the Peacock’s Pool. The Kahidgi basin is bounded by a lino of bluff 
qnartzite hills, showing hero and there precipitous scarps, whose bases - 
' are everywhere hidden by fragments of rock. The underlying gneiss 
, is seldom seen. The chief outlier of the quartzite beds' to the south 
is tho Parasgad hill, abouteiglitmiles south of Manoli. The qnnrfczites 
of this hill along their northern boundary are faulted against tho 
> gneiss and form a great inclined plain with an average dip of 7° 
north. In many parts the surface shows vast sheets of hare rock. 
In -a cave about 200 feet below the edgo of tho scarp is a very 
interesting spring, whose water must drain through" joints in the rock 
from the brow of the hill. ' . 


The clay schists that overlie the basemont quartzites at Manoli 
stretch from some distance north-west ‘ of Yargatfci, south-east to 
the Malprabha at Manoli, and across the Malprabha into the spurs 
of the hills that run north-east parallel with the river, and pass 
into quaTtzite or sandstones among the hills south-west of Edmdurg. 
To the -north of .tho -clay schists comes in sometimes a ‘dirty’ 
hornstone' breccia, sometimes a- set "of. highly silicious (eherfcy) 
limestones, whose extension is in great measure masked by tho 
groat accumulations of cherty debris derived from the weathering 
of the oherty beds, together with great spreads of "cotton soil and also 
.of sand formed by tbe decay . of the silicious beds on.the higher 
grounds.. These silicious limestones appear to be distinct from tho 
groat .limestone formation that occnpios the Ghatprnbha valley near 
Kalddgi. They stretch frotn TJjenkop sonth-cast to Jakkabal on 
the Malprabha north-east "of Manoli, and are connected with a patch 
of siinilax character that occurs at Goraganur further down the 
river.' To tho west of Yargattij on the Belgaum/Kalddgi road about 
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ten miles north of Manoli, the limestono beds roll in low 
forming a rocky wilderness sir to eight miles square. Over tluW» 
to the wost of Yargatti the ‘ dirty 3 breccia is not seen. To ft* 
north-east of Yargatti are some beds of pink and pinkish gray W 
stone of less silicious character. In the hilly ground to the south 
west and north of Torgal a thick series of sandstoaes'wrth 
conglomerate and quartzite beds overlies the silicious limestones ami 
dirty breccia, and forms a low rolling plateau very stony and barren 
To the north, between Torgal and Karikol, the land is mostly a rock? 
wilderness of sandy soil, deep cut by streams and coveied sith 
scrubby brushwood. Further north the sandstones are repr esente d 
by tbe drab shaley series and the overlying quartziteB. The only, 
remaining section of the quartzite basement serios is a narrow strip 
to the north of the long spur of Deccan trap that forms the watershed 
between the Malprabha and tbe Ghatprabha. The most westerly 
part of this strip forms a high rooky ridge culminating in the 
Mnnikeri hill about twenty miles east of Gokdk. Its red and drab" 
quartzite beds have a north-east dip of 30° to 40°. At Hulknnd 
the ridge is crossed by a stream, bnt rises again to the east arid 
forms two conspicuous rocky hills, the soutlimost of which dies 
down in an antiolinal ellipse. To the west the anticlinal character, 
of the ridge is obscured by the trap which surrounds the hill ton 
great height. Rather more than half a mile east of the elliptical 
end of the antiolinal other sandstone and quartzite beds are exposed * 
These probably belong to a rather higher horizon in the,s cries. v 
The lower 'Kalddgi limestones and assooiated shales are fonud 
chiefly on the north-east part of the Kalddgi basin. A considerable 
extent of them occurs between Lokrtpur north-west to the Ghat- ' 
prabha. These rocks lie partly within Belgaum limits to the east 
south and west of Yddvdd, and partly in the Mudhol and Jam. j 
khandi villages in the east of Belgaum. These limestones ocoupy v , 
basin within the Kalddgi basin, and with boundaries in many parts' 
fairly parallel to those of the great basm. The western boundary ' 
is formed almost entirely of the overlying traps, and there ore a , 
small number of limestone inliers beyond the north-west corner of 
the limestone basin. The limestone basin includes within its area 
a number of minor basins and outliers of rocks, quartzites, lime- 
stones, and shales that lie conformably on it and form the upper 
division of the Kalddgi series. From their low position, and iromy 
the great amount of contortion to which they have been subjected, it 
is difficult to fix the precise relations of this section of the Kalddgi 
Series. 

At and round Yddvdd is one of the largest shows of limestone 
in the whole region. The prevalent beds, mostly seen in the bed 
and banks of the Yddvdd stream, are gray in various shades, but 
other colours as white-banded gray and white, greenish gray with 1 
pink, and white bands and grayish green are also found. The great 
plain south of Yddvdd is covered by an almost unbroken sheet of 
typical cotton soil or Tegur through which rooks show only in a few 
widely scattered places. • A little to the north-east of Monami banded 
green and white limestone, with some white and pink bands, occurs ;« 
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small section 5 ’. The broken outliers from them in a limestone basin 
west ot YildvAd stretch about twelve miles north-west to Beshati nenr 
the Glmtprabha. Large shows occur between Hal Yergudri and 
Uradi, six to eight miles north-west of Yadvadj between Bisankot 
and Beshati from ten to twelve miles north-west ; at Kulgur about 
ten miles west; and between Has Yergudri and Temfipnr, between 
four and sis miles west. In the long valley that stretches south ^ 
from TetnApur the limestones are red, pink, and banded with gray, ‘ 
green, and brown. The beds are mostly much crumpled and the 
true dip is often doubtful. At Alimati, about eight miles north-west 
of Yadvad, aro handsome brecciated beds of drab limestone cemented 
by a purple matrix. At Maudpur, about one and a half miles south 
oE Alima ti, beds of dull red earthy limestones are associated with 
red chert, lump3 of which are scattered on the surface. 

The limestone on the two outliers south of the limestone basin, 
near Sidanhal, eight miles north-west of Torgal, shows flaggy purple 
beds, sometimes rather earthy. They roll a .good deal at low angles, 
and to the south are underlaid by beds of cream-coloured and 
whitish limestone which occur in the Tolagati stream a little to the 
south of Sidanhal. Returning to the main limestone basin by the 
Belgaum-Kalfidgi road, gray and whitish limestones, some of them 
voiy cherty, are crossed on the north-east of the Panchgaon 
travellers’ bungalow about eight miles north-east of Sidanhal. To 
the north-west of these is a large show of earthy sub-crystalline 
beds of red and pink which dip under the Lok&pnr synclinal. 
Further enst, at Vhratsgal in Mudhol, about two miles south of 
LokApur, aro numerous beds of gray limestone. To the east and 
west of Lokapur gray and bluisli-bandcd limestones are largely 
sxposed, and make the largest show in the whole limestone basin. 
Elio Belgaum limestones are almost entirely free from quartz reefs 
md voins. A few veins aro found to the south-east and north-west 
of Hoskati, about a mile to the west of LoltApur. 

Rocks of the Uppor Kaladgi Series, quartzites below and limestones 
and shale 8 above, are found in bandB resting conformably on the lower 
series, and occupying a number of small basins which, form elliptical 
synclinal valleys. They lie on the whole east and west. The series 
nowliero passes beyond the limestone basin, and the area it occupies 
is extremely small. The chief are to the west of Lokapur, to the 
north-cast of Yadvad, and some smaller outcrops on the Deccan 
‘•'■up area, neav Alimati, about eight miles to the north-west of 
YAdvAd. Tho quartzites of this upper series aT© very uniform 
pale, and frequently conglomeratic, with local patch©© of brecciation! 
It is worthy of note that all the ridges of this Series are cut bv 
streams on then* way to the Glmtprabha through weak spots caused 
by excessive jointing. A section in the gorge ttn< 0 u<rh which the 
Lokapur stream enters .the basin from the south shows m descending 
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their limited extent, and from their strong resemblance to the fresh 
water deposits among the lower trap flows, the infra-trappean beds 
may be set down as of limestone origin. 

The north half of the district and two great • spurs, one that runs 
from near GolcAlc south-east to near Bftmdurg and the other that 
runs from Belgaum about twenty-five miles north-east, that is about 
three-fourths of -tlio district, are trap. The depth of trap grows 
gradually greater from the east to the west. In the east where 
only a few flows have spread aro low rolling downB with shallow 
valleys between j further west later flows rise in flat-topped ridges 
between the water-sheds of the larger rivers ; and still further west 
the latest flows' are piled into high and massive hills. 

The chief varieties of trap are basalt, amygdaloid trap, vesicular 
trap, and clayey trap. Theso, with some few intertrappean sedimen- 
tary beds and numerous highly iron-charged clayey beds make up 
the mass of the trap flows. By far the commonest rock is basalt. 
This includes, besides compact and vesicular basalt, the highly 
weathered earthy trap so common throughout the Deccan. In form 
basalt is either massively shapeless,rudely tabulator rudely columnar, 
the two lastforms beingthemost common. Tholower flows are mostly 
basaltic, tbe middle flows alternately basaltic and amygdaloid, and 
the upper chiefly basaltio, capped by beds of laterite and clay. The 
lower 'trap flows were poured over an exceedingly rough surface. 
The upper flows often overlap the lower and rest on the higher parts 
of the older rocks. In the west, when studied from some commanding 
point, the flows aTe soon to dip at a low angle to the north-east. 
About twenty-five or thirty miles from the Sahyadris the dip 
becomes more easterly, and so gradual ns to bo hardly perceptible. 
The absence of centres of eruption and the rarity of beds of volcanic 
ash seem to show that the volcanic centres through which the trap 
was poured wore north of the Belgaum district. That the trap flows 
were poured out in the air and not under water is now generally 
accepted as proved. Of the age of the trap nothing has yet been 
determined. The intertrappean beds occur near the local base of 
the traps. These beds are of small extent, and are found only along 
or near to the south-east edge of the trap area. 

The grandest sections of trap are to bo seen in the great western 
scarp of the Sahyddri bills. Their great thickness, some of them 
forming cliffs several hundred foot high, makes the' flows very difficult 
to study. Bat they can ho well examined in the cuttings on the 
roads over the Phonda and Amboli passes. To the east the best 
sections are the bare hills round Ohikodi, Bdgedgndd north of Gok&k, 
and Yellurgad south of Belgaum. 

The series of trap flows seen in the bare hills round Chikodi 
consists of six basaltic flows. Tho three lowest aro separated from 
each other by thin beds of amygdaloid trap and red bole. The 
highest flow is separated from the rest by thin boliferous beds, part 
of which may be volcanic asbes. The. two middle flows, though 
distinct, show no intercalated matter. The whole makes np a 
thickness of 600 to 700 feet, of which the three lower basaltic flows 
occupy fully two-thirds. '• 
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Belgaum, at Nagarh&l about two miles east of Yellurgad, and to 
the north-west of Murgod in Parasgad, a few big blocks remain 
isolated on the gneiss at small distances from the boundary of the 
, basalt flow. At Bavihal two miles north of Sampgaon, an unusual 
variety of. trap occurs below the blocky basalt flow which 
generally forms the base in that quarter. This exceptional variety 
.differs from any other Deccan trap in being much more crystalline 
in texture and resembling far more a -highly hornblendic diorite of 
gneissic age. The upper part of the intermediate bed consists of 
pure bright-red bole, two to three inches thick, which shows vei'y 
distinct prismatic columnar cleavage. 

' - Typical basalt which occurs in innumerable places, is largely 
quarried on the slopes of One Tree Hill north of Belgaum. It is 
a fine close-grained brownish, black stone with a few small vesicular 
cavities. A variety which is porphyritic from enclosing ratter large 
crystals of green glassy-looking olivine, was observed on the high 
hill which forms the north-eastern extremity of the Yellurgad ridge. 

Volcanic ash-beds are not numerous. They are found in the flanks 
of Vallabhgad about fourteen miles sonth-west of Chikodi, and in 
the north Ghatprabha range between Chikodi and Valur in sonth 
Kolhapur. ’ The beds may at first sight be easily taken to be amyg- 
daloid flows, but examination shows thafc they are chiefly of fragments, 
lapilli, or volcanic ashes and dusty particles of vesicular trap 
cemented by the deposition of calcite and zeolitic matter in strings 
and films between the fragments as well as in the vesicular cavities. 
The lapilli . are mostly reddish or purplish, and much red bole is 
spread through the mass, which, by contrast with the whitish calcite 
and zeolite, makes the whole reddish or pinkish gray. 

Oolumnar cleavage of basalt is occasionally seen in the west, but is 
generally rude and unworthy of note. The best case is probably the 
cutting at the top of the Phonda pass. In the Konkan, west of the 
IMm pass, Mr. Wilkinson noted fallen masses of perfectly columnar 
trap. 

The mineral substances enclosed in the * trap flows are not very 
numerous. Zeolites, chiefly scolecite and stilbite are very abundant 
’ in small or large vesicular cavities in many trap flows. An un- 
common crystalline form of heulantide was found in a purple 
amygdaloid at Dand&pur, nine and a half miles north of Gokdk. 
The crystals occurred lining irregular clefts in the rocks. 

Small agates are found in large numbers on the weathered 
surfaces on the ridge north of Chinchni three miles west of Chikodi, 
at Knrgaon eight miles south east of Chikodi, and near Ham amsfigar 
twenty-miles south-east of Gokak. 

‘ 1 'Some curious fungoid concretions of chalcedony and rock crystal 
ai’e found in a soft clayey amygdaloid flow south-east of Dehmangi, 
about four miles south-east of the Belgaum fort. Similar concretions 

also occur on K&lanandigad sixteen miles west of Belgaum. Calcspar 

occurs frequently both in basaltic and in amygdaloid traps. Magnetic 
iron is spread in considerable quantities through the mass of the 
basaltic and doleribic trap . Arragonite occasionally occurs in dolentie 
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tr&p flows. Red bole frequently occurs in amygdaloid beds and in 
some volcanic ash-beds as in the slopes of Vnllabhgnd in Ohikodi. 
Olivine is not very often seon. The best specimens occur in the Arab 
high basaltic hill sontk-west of Nesargi on tho Belgaum-Kalddgi 
road. 

Between the flows of lava that mako np tho Doccan trap, sedi- 
mentary rocks, chiefly sandy deposits, conglomerates, grits, and clay 
beds sometimes occur. In a few of theso fossils havo been found, 
whose organic contents show them to be of fresh water origin. 
The similarity of thoir mineral character leaves little doubt that nil 
these rocks were formed in fresh water lakes. Though thoir mineral 
character dilfors, tho fossils, Physa prinsopii, Lymnca, and Unio 
deccanensis, prove that tho traps of tho Southern Marfitba Country 
and of Central India belong to the same poriod. 

The Southern Mnrdtlm intortrappenn beds lio noar the base of 
the trap series. In one important case a fresh water marl was 
found resting on tho gneiss rocks, and thus underlying what locally 
appears to ho tho lowest trap-flow. This mny have been caused 
either by the flow overlapping some older flow or by its representing 
tho deposits in a fresh water lake older than tho first outpouring of 
the Deccan traps. In two intortrappean bods within Belgaam 
limits, at Mnmddpur, six and a half miles north-ca3t of Gok&k, and 
at Upavhati, a milo north of Mamddpur, organic remains have been 
found. 

The intortrappean beds near Mnmddpur in Gokdk seem to have 
heen formed on the shore of a lake. They have a considerable show 
of bright red sandy marl, the red being due to the somewhat 
abundant presence of bole. Under the red sandy mnrl with lime 
nodules and many gneiss and qnartzito pebbles is a bed of pale- 
drab Bandsfcone with lumps of quartzite and Unio shells. This 
sandstone rests on red xnorl, and the red marl on a greenish-yellow 
marly-looking bed of decomposed vesicular trap that passes into 
dark greenish-black vesicular trap, with many small and a few large 
agate amygdnloids. Tho whole thickness of marls and sandstones 
ranges from fifteou to twenty feet. 

A little more than a mile from tho Mamdopur section, separated 
from it by an exposure of gneissic rook, rises a low flat-topped ridge, 
on the west side of which, doso to the village of Upavhatti, the inter- 
trappean rocks again show. The exposed bods are quartzite and 
gneiss shingle of uncertain ago ; weathered basaltic trap ; red sandy 
marl with three or four sandstone partings containing Unio 1 2 sheila 
and decomposing whitish amygdaloid trap.® 

Patches of shingle, chiefly of quartzite, appear from their position 
to be the relics of some intertrappean formation that has been worn 


1 Tho Ohio beds tiro about twonty feet thick, and were formerly continuous with 
those of MatndApur, Tho fossil Unios in both sections aro well preserved, oven tho 
beautiful lining or nacre being kept in some instances. 

2 Th> a section represents tho beds north of the village in order to introduce tho 
quartzite and gneiss shingle. The Unios were found a few dozen yards south of the 
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, iway or masked by surface fragments. Of tbe latter class are tbe 
. patches of quartzite gravel at Kolik and Chiguli, on tbe south side of 
, ' tbe Titeri ravine, eighteen miles south-west of Belgaum. A similar 
gravel patch occurs at Volmani, a mile east of Jamboti, about fifteen 
miles south-west of Belgaum, and at much the same level relative 
to the trap-flows. Near the western end of the great trap spur north- 
west of Pargad, about four miles west of the R6m pass, there is 
another gravel patch in which quartz pebbles predominate. To the 
class of gravels that represent worn intertrappean beds most likely 
belongs a large spread of quartzite shingle that lies on the surface 
of the trap on rather high ground three or four miles north of 
Yadvdd. The curious bed of quartzite shingle that caps the Uparhati 
hill near Mamddpur may also belong to this class of relics. 

The position of some of the lateritoid or iron-clay rocks intercalated 
between trap-flows in the high western ridges suggests that they may 
be of intertrappean sedimentary origin. This is the case with some 
iron-clay beds on the south side of the Jdmboti ridge seen on the path 
leading from Chikhli to Amti. Other iron-clay deposits occur here 
and there over the trap area, which, thongh very likely the results of 
sub-aerial atmospheric action might, from their position, be regarded 
as intertrappean relics similar to the quartzite gravels. . 

The only instances of intertrappean limestone are two small 
exposures of flaggy light-brown oolitic limestones that occupy 
depressions in the surface of the trap and are obscured by tbe 
surrounding cotton soil. One of these is in the hollow at the foot of 
a hill south-west of Nesargi on the Belgaum-KalAdgi high road. Tho 
other is at Ghone, a village six miles east of Nesargi. Neither bed 
seems to have any signs of organic remains. 

The traps in many parts of the district are overlaid by an iron-clay 
rock. This rock is of two kinds somewhatbard to distinguish, and both 
of them formed of decomposed trap. The first are much changed from 
their original state by weathering; the second are collections of 
ruins of rocks of the first class. The rocks of this second class are 
- probably partlymade of altered sedimentary rocks, but they are chiefly 
altered lava flows. It is convenient to call the altered lava flows 
iron-clay rocks, and the altered sedimentary rooks laterite, the name 
originally given to the fringe of ferruginous deposits that surrounds 
the southern part of the Indian peninsula, and almost certainly appears 
in. the South Konkan or Ratndgiri laterite. When the Southern 
.Mar&tha iron-clay- was 'formed the country had probably acquired 
nearly its present features. The weathering of trappean rocks into 
iron-clay rocks is well seen in the cutting on the Phonda and Amboli 
,pass roads. The basaltic rocks graduate into a moderately hard 
brown earthy mass, which encloses many nuclei of the original rock. 
The infil tration of surface water charged with iron has solidified the 
decomposed mass.' The summit bed, which has already been noticed 
as capping many of the highest hills, seems to have been formed of a 
trap rock entirely without silicious segregations. - 

The underlying trap into which the summit bed is seen to g rn > • 
at the principal sections, as Yallabhgad and others, is a very c 
like rock without any enclosed minerals. In colour and finen- 
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texture it resembles many oE the purple, brov^reaaisliwny^aloia 
l»,T=fl.ntnrr U r so largely olsotvlicre, but differ m Hie total absence 

empty or toll. IWfa fc. 

ridsres and peaks in tbc Bolgnum section of the Sahyddrw, which have 
tfir summits capped with iron-clay, there are many others on which 
an iron-ciay cappiug forms n very marked feature. Some of tho 
most important of those cappings form outliers on tho older locks 
whero tho latter arc of groat elevation nnd stand above the (Tenoral 
ma«s of the trap flows, but are overlapped by the ferruginous 
beds Owing to tho superior hardness of the highly ferruginous 
summit hod, and the moro rapid weathering of tho underlying beds, . 
the surfneo o! tho underljnng beds is generally covered by rums or 
by great fallen masses oi the upper beds. In other sections a 
stalactitic ferruginous rain-wash often affects the appearance ol the 
surface of inaccessible cliffs, And tho presence of numerous delicate 
gray, orange, pale-pink, and flesh-coloured lichens in many cases so 
greatly changes tho colour of the scarp faces that they enu be made 
out only on close inspection. 

Within Belgaum limits the three best sections of the Deccan trap 
iron-clny arc at Krihinnndignd sixteen miles west of Belgaum, and 
at Vallnbhgad nnd PAijnrgndd in Chikodi. Tho iron-clay rocks of 
Kfilfiunndigad arc host seen on ilio path up to the north gale of the 
foTt. Tho hundred feet ftt tho top of the hill comist of 
purplish nnd white or purplish clayey rock, which, without nny 
sudden change, passes into a compact lateritoid mass. 5 Tho hill-sides 
become scarped as soon ns tho level of the summit bed is reached. 

At Ynllablignd tho clayey nndor-rock shows a good deal of qunsi- 
vosicular structure in tho arrnugoment of colours. Nnmcrrms thin 
films of white arc seen like other vesicles enclosing darker portions 
of tho general mass. Tho ruling colours aro purple and reddish- 
brown, much flocked with white vesicle sections. The iron-clny 
summit bed, instead of showing horizontal or approximately hoviromal 
vesicular cavities in the mn«s, is permeated by vortical tnbtili running 
nearly through it. The upper bods o£ tbeso tnbtili, which vary in 


AUntUHgl IMU 1U. 

Gandharvgail ridge ; u , me ' ngouu nnu Ka»arsuiiaa plateau west ami south- v,e*t of 
Chamlgad ; (S) tho high ridgo between tho Ghntpralihn and UaranUjhi south of 
Amuolii ana also from a liitlo noitb ot the Belganm nnd Wn^urlA Toad noith-cjist to 
tho KMnftpur Trieonomelricnl Station hill near Aira : <01 tho hirrh rhloo 


It -rra 1 tr% . iUUO tu-iu* vi mu uuu » Vicuna TI>1« nQIUKASt tO 

tho KMnAjnir Trigonometrical Station hill near Ajra ; (0) the high ridge dividing tin* 
l Dudhponga rivets, including tho well marked plateau north of 

>cau outlier: fill tho. iun Tt.Wocl mid il nn 


AllguuVil 

valloys of tuo Yodand Wunpunga nvers, incaming mo won market! plateau north of 
Pydh i (10) Iho Vallnbligail outlier ; (11) tlie two B.igcdgudd outlier*, on tlic eastern 
. 3? . vi a “tsonoinotrical Station ; (12) tho group ol outlier* u cst and south-west; 
of Gofailk, two of winch overlap tlioKaUdgi quartrite* ; (13) tho PAijarmuld group of 
four Email outhcra, with a fifth forming tlio summit of Huligaihit hill three wile* to 
tho east ; (14) the Arlehatti outlier four miles west of rAcUApur rcstinc diieeltv on 
thequartzitcajimd (15) tho Yellurgad outlier eight mfios south of IMgaum, the Inst 
of the summit hed outliers. Several other outlying patches of similar iroil-cliarrstf 
^?y E y ™ t:kB occur in the more eastern parts of the trap area hut thev * „/?!? 
distant to lje safely correlated with tho summit hod. P ’ J TC t<kj 

• jKswtald supposed that the beautiful lilac colour of the lithnm— 
underlying the irmwilay of the Bids, plateaus was duo to the , ” S ' C Hl 

Th a supposition is probably coned. Memoir Geological SunqTl^, xifsoC?' 
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diameter from a quartor to Ihrcc-qunrtcrs of an inch, but which are 
generally less than half an inch across, nro ompty lor a little distance, 
giving the surface a pitied appenranco. But the tubes aro generally 
filled with litliomargic clay and have thoir walls lined with a glaze 
rory like the glaze which occurs in tho vermicular cavitios of ordi- 
nary latorites. Tho height of tho tubuli which aro less distinct in tho 
lower parts of tho bod, and whoso formation is duo to tho action of 
percolating water depends upon tho thickness of tho bed, and tho 
glazed sides show much slnlactitoid wariness of surface. 

Tho section seen in P/iijargudd hill shows a thick-bedded mass of 
ron-clny with little or no tubulation, resting on a clayey trap of 
generally gray or purplish colour, finoly streaked and mottled with 
•eddish-brown, orango, or dull yellow. Tho vesicular markings 
loticed at Vallnbhgail aro also seen Lore, but nro less common. 

A very peculiar pisolitic form of the iron-clay, varying in colour 
rom pale brownish pink to bright or deep red or purplo, is observed 
a several places, chiefly on Yellurgnd, on Bnilur, and on tlio 
vdsarsudda ridge south-west of Chnndgad. Whcro this pisolitic 
•on-cla}' occurs tho rock has a decidedly jaspidoo us toxturennd look, 
~s colour varying from pale brownish pink to bright or deep red or 
•urplo according to tho percentage of peroxide of iron. 

A very oxtensivo show of latoritoid iron-clays occurs at and to 
he east aud west of tho Bam pass. Tho rock there forms a nearly 
3vel ridge -with a ragged scarped edge and a slope of great fallen 
lassos. This ridgo stretches north-east into tho higher spur west 
C Hire, while, to tho west, it joins tho Isflpur plateau north of 
\irgad, along the north side of which it forms a very distinct and 
generally vertical scarp thirty to sixty feet high. The Bfim pass bed 
.cats in some places direct on a basaltic flow without the intervention 
;>f the thick clayey trap. It is probably distinct from tho summit 
jod, as it is considerably lower aud does not lio in a level plane. 

At apparently tho snmo Icvol nro sovoral ragged-edged plateaus 
joutli and west of tho high Kasarsudda ridgo about tho head waters 
of tho Ghatprabha. To the same set belong tho beds on tho high 
ground south-west of Patna and at Kodali on tho north side of tho 
Tildri ravine. 

South of tho Tildi'i ravine at Kolik, Chigoli, Knnkumbi, IEiiland, 
and stretching west towards Chorlo and to tho extreme western 
points of the Sudda fort spur, ovcrloolting Goa, are continuous sheets 
of tho iron-clay belonging to a bod or beds occurring very much at 
the same level. Southward, past the top of tho Pdrvdr pass, these 
sheets join tlioso at tho foot of tho Jdmboti ridgo and pass south- 
east, forming, near Arabgaon and Chnpoli, a well-defined plateau 
which caps tho extremo southern promontory of tho groat Deccan 
trap area overlooking tlio Mahdddyi raviuo. Prom the edge of this 
ravino the iron-clay beds scorn to bo represented on its southern 
side by a similar set which form a plateau round Gausi. To tho north 
o£ tlio Bdm pass, this set, which for convenience may bo called tlio 
water-shod serins, is represented in tlio plateau near tho source of the- 
Ghatprabha nud in the valloy of tho Ilarnnkilshi. 

Tho bed of iron-clay which forms a well defined plate* 
n 80 — D 
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Me*. B pu r SO uth of Chapoli is of sedimentary origin. . Tho sides, 
■nhich are well scarped show a vertical thickness of fifteen to twenty 1 
feet of tlio tubulated variety of iron-olay, the tabulation being very „ 
strongly and clearly developed. 

From the number of quartz pebbles imbedded in tho clayey mass . 
it may be inferred that this iron-clay represents wholly ot m part 
an altered intertrappean pebbly clay of the land fonnd m various 
typical intertrappean beds. 

Along the south side of tho JAmboti ridge, on the path leading 
from Chikhli to Amti, are several alternations of iron-clay and 
basalt at different levels, the iron-clay apparently forming distinct . 
terraces corresponding to altered trap-flows or intertrappean beds. 

Three sets of small iron-clay plateaus, occupying rather lower 
levels than those of the water-shed series, occur in tho .valleys of the 
MArkAndeya, TAmraparni, and Ghatprabha. Those of tho first and 
last sets form small groups of barren flat-topped hills, those on tho 
MArkAndeya near Unchgaon on the Belgaum-Ycngurla road, and ’ 
those on the TAmraparni to the south of Arkur. Besides these there 
are similar minor and less marked plateaus in tho upper parts of tho 
valleys of these rivers. 

The iron-clay at Belgaum occupies a deep hay or hollow on tlio 
east side of the basaltic rise on which the new European barracks 
have been built. The basaltic high ground here forms an angle, 
the apex of which lies north-west of the town, and, in that angle, tho 
iron-clay is most largely exposed in two sections, one in the well in 
the soldiers’ garden, the other in a deep well-like pit. In tho soldiers’ 
well the iron-clay had not been pierced at a depth of thirty-five 
to forty feet, and in tho pit the thickness exposed exceeded (in 
1872) a depth of fifty feet vertical and yet the underlying trap rock 
was not reached. In tho well soction tho rock is not so clearly shown 
from tlio smaller size of the opening, but in the qnnrry tho 
nnweathered surface of tho walls shows tho rock to great advantage. 
The rock is very different in character from tho summit bed or 
water-shed series. Instead of being vertically tubulated or nearly 
horizontally disposed, this iron-clay consists of an aggregate of 
nodular fragments in a quasi-conglomoratic mass, the quosi-pebbles 
. being arranged in rudely horizontal lines. Beyond these lines 
.there etb no traces of bedding, but the downward’ decrease of the 
percentage of iron in tho rock is very* clearly shown. No traces of any 
enclosed mineral of pre-trappean origin are to be fonnd. The whole, 
formation appears to be a sub-aerial accumulation or pluvial dotritus 
of older iron-clay beds. The iron-clay exposed in ballast pits closo 
to the reservoir north of the pit and close to the post office and 
Idgdh is truly vesicular and far more ferruginous. No sections 
showing the relations between the vesicular iron-clay of the pit and 
the nodular rock aro exposed in the hollow east of the cantonment 
or in the church hill. Both varieties are much covered by thick red 
sandysoilwhich is so largely developed over both iroh-clav and trap 

of ir£ T’ •?. pl f eS - 1S 80 T! ch <*fgea with nodular pieces 

' ”, lr ° a -olay that it is-o£ten impossible to draw any line showing the 

- troe boundary of the trap and the older iron-clay and gneis^ S 
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Beds of iron-clay strongly resembling the typical iron-clay beds aro 
found as outliers of tbo trap area. In most casos tboy wore probably 
once continuous with, iron-clay beds belonging to tho Deccan trap 
series, 

Tho iron-clay plateau, tho boundary between tho Bclgaum and 
Kiiuara districts, extends from Gnusi southward up tho slopo of the 
eastern spur of the Darshnidongar in North Kunara. The iron-clay 1 
resting upon and passing down into tho weathered surface of tho 
underlying gneiss is continued along tho ridgo to tho very summit 
of tho mountain where it is cut short by a sudden scarp. This scarp 
trends from the summit to tho cast on both sides of tho ridgo, tho 
northern scarp joining tho west scarp of tho main mass of tho Gausi 
plateau, aud the southern scarp running east by south of Mcndil and 
ending in a bluff to tbo east of Dogaon. Tlio pnssago of tho base 
of tho iron-clay into the lower gneiss is clearly seen in various 
sections in tho scarped edges of tho iron-clay plateau, in the hods of tho 
streamlet near Gausi, and in tho stream that flows west from Talovadi. 
In these beds tbo descent from tlio puro iron-clay into decomposing 
gneiss is clear, tho qnartzoso laminar remaining after tho softer parts 
have been replaced by the clayey mass. In the small stream that 
rises south-west of Mendil south of Talovddi, tho upward passage of 
n micaceous schistose gneiss into iron-clay is very clear. Tlio iron 
clay is frequently a breccia in structure owing to tho presence of 
numcrons small angular fragments of white vein quarts which aro 
very frequently seen in similar iron-clays far away from tho gneiss 
rocks ana wholly of trappean origin, 

A small and well-marked iron-olay plateau, twenty to thirty feet 
thick, forms an outlier on the top of tho Bidnrbhavi hill five miles 
south-east of Yeiiurgad. It shows much verffeniiy tubufar structure, 
and the amount of iron contained decreases speedily with the depth. 
The rock is also very distinctly bedded. Below tho base of tlio 
scarp no rook is satisfactorily seen in place j but tlio sides of tho hill 
nro covered with broken iron-clay or masses doubtfully iu place. 
Nor is tho gneiss exposed for somo distanco from tho baso of tho 
hill, tho nearest visible portion of Deccan trap being tlic south spur 
of Yeiiurgad. From its external resemblance, as compared with 
Yeiiurgad, it probably represents an altered inter-trappenn or 
infra-trappean deposit. 

Of later tertiary and alluvial deposits there aro throe; fresh- water 
sedimentary rocks, fossil-bearing river rocks, and old aud now river 
alluvia. Of those tbo most noticcablo aro tlio fossil-bearing river 
roqks under a covering of black clay. They are of dark brownish -block 
stiff clay with partings and thin hods of gritty or sandy clay. Iho 
fossil-bearing beds nro shown iu tho banks of a stream that flows into 
tho Ghatprablia at Chikdauli, three miles north-east of Gokilk. At 
tho point where tho bones were found 2 tbo section is, (4) rogur or 
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i Though, a* seen from tho north, from varion* point* nlong the Jilmboti ridgo* or 
from the lower iron-clay terrace* of Ambgaon nnil t’hapoh, the Gwibi plateau strong > 
rcf'cmhlc* a normal iron-clay capped trap area, no po*iti\o trace of the Pcccan ti. l 
was found by Mr. J'oolo. . 

1 Of the fot-iiis the ni<Mt inlet cbliiig io an extinct *pcca' of ilunoccios. 
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cotton-soil passing into (8) 

rhinoceros, (21 clayey grit, two bods with clayey parting and [-numerous 

S2& Cort&ul* » (to B»r >»?*>. °ni If) ' 

brown black clay with bovine remains. 1 The bones are m a fnahlo 
state, somewhat distorted by pressure, and much comminuted or; 
broken by tho action o£ numerous shrinkage oracks in the clay. 
Some of the bones are much encrusted by chalky deposits. , 

Tho alluyia of the several rivers agree very closely in character. 
They consist almost entirely of alluvial regur or black soil, with some 
beds of sand and gravel, frequently cemented by limestone nodiilcs 
into coarse conglomerate. On the smallor rivers the alluvium in 
some cases is confined to a well-marked flat surrounded by higher 
grounds Pour cases of this kind are noted on tho Ghatprabhn and 
its tributaries, and in each of the four tho alluvial flat or basin lies 
above a narrow gorge through which tho river forces its way. • Two of 
these alluvial areas occur, and both occupy shallow valleys above tho 
eastern edge of tho trap hill region. Tho ono occurs along the course 
of the Mdrkdndeya, some two miles north, of Bolgaum, and tho other 
along a stream that risea in t\ws hill vwi joins. vriAh. thosn 

that drain tho Bel gaum downs. Both end abruptly eastward by the , 
streams entering narrow gorges in tho quartzite hills, and iu both 
cases the alluvium is a black clay or a quasi regur. 

A third basin to the south of Pachdpur is at the meeting of the 
M&rk&ndeya and tho Bolgaum river. The black rcgur-liko alluvium ' 
in tho upper part of the flat contains much nodular limestone. Tho 
lower part is wholly covered by thick regur, bnt in the upper parts 
between Anknlgi and Hudali there is a great development of pale- 
reddish and yellowish Bandy loam with much limestone in filtration, 
strongly resembling tho tertiary deposit known as loess, which • 
forms steep cliff-like banks twenty-five to thirty feet high. • * - 
The fourth alluvial basin begins immediately below Goktik and 
stretches nearly eleven miles north-east to Tcgdi. Tlio lower part 
of the basin is hidden by a thiok covering of cotton-soil through which * 
only one section penetrates. The bone-bearing bods under the ' 
regur, which are exposed only in tho Ohikdauli stream are dark 
coloured clays with gritty clayey sands, and contain mammalian bones 
and 1 fresh water shells. The space between is completely maskeu 
by cotton soil. It is probablo that the Gok&k basin joins tho alluvial 
deposit which fills the valley of tho Kolvi, a tributary of the Ghnt- 
prabha from the south. These alluvial deposits are gravels and 
coarse loam, the latter resembling the loam of the Belgaum stream 
at Hudli. These "gravels rest on the various older formations .that 
form the bottom and sides of the old valley, namely the gneiss 
quartzites, ,1 Deccan trap, and inter-trappean beds. The gravel is in 


oElintujs v era found lapse in the bed of tho stream, and others wore obtained in 1S7I 
bytfjggmg inthe fields. Many of these are bovine and a low belong tonamnltri- 
'Specimen of Bhinooerosdoeeanensis, tho nasal bones of which wore notfmiml 'n 
-specimen was jnst ndnlt, and from tho absence or very small Zo ol fL in?;!^ « 10 
> nn I hnd probably a large horn. y 0 01 tho ,ncisor » «ie 

* x,viuo -yumal was in tho shape of its molars nearly allied n. 

sVfil UbfjUta the thickly-wooded slopes of theSah^lri^ 
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groat part sub-angular ancl contains pobblcs o£ all the olilor rocks 
that occur in tlio neighbourhood. The gravels or loam have no 
organic remains. 

The rivor alluvia consist very largely of rogur or cotton soil partly 
washed np by tho rivor action and partly washed down by rain action 
from higher grounds. In many cases this reguroid alluvium is 
undistinguisliablo from tho true regnr, as it in groat measure assumes 
tho same character if broken by innumerable sun cracks, by which 
in timo tho laminated structure due to its sedimentary origin is 
wholly lost. 

Gravel beds of two classes are found, ono of thorn rivor deposits 
tho other lake deposits. Almost all the largor Karndtak rivers have 
on their banks deposits of gravel and shingle sixty to oighty feet 
above ordinary floo’d level. These shingle beds, there can be littlo 
doubt, are relics of tho time when tho spurs of hills through which 
tho river cliannols arc now cut wore barriers that dammed back tho 
rivor waters into lakes. Of these high level gravel beds tho only 
case noted within Bolgaum limits is on tho Malprabha, nino miles 
west of Saundatti. Gravol beds, probably of lake or rivor origin, 
are found along tho foot of tho Kathdrigad hills near tlio village of 
Tolur, about eight miles north-west of Mnnoli. In tho Tolar bed, 
though not in such quantity as in somo beds near Bdddmi, rather 
water- worn chipped stono tools have been found lying on tho surface. 

The reproductive action of open-air influences have produced fivo 
formations. Of tho iron-clay, which is the chief of those open-air 
formations details have already been givou. Tlio otliors are ( 1 ) 
conglomerates formed mechanically by tho deposition of clay and iron 
cements ; (2) deposits cemented by tho chemical precipitation of 
. calcareous matter ; ( 3 ) pluvial or rain raiu caused aggregations ; and 
? (•!•) blown sand. 

Cases of tho cementing of the remains of tho lower Kalddgi quart- 
‘ zites by tlio deposition of iron-clay aro noticed at Somapur a littlo 
south-east of Kathdrigad, and tlireo miles further west on the platean 
oast of Murgod. At tlieso places numorous large quartzite pobblos 
weathered out of sandstone conglomerate lmvo been rccomonted 
in very nearly tlicir original position. Tlio now rock looks much 
like an artificial pavement. A very similar, but oven more striking 
effect, is produced by tho cementing of rounded quartzite fragments 
in the vnlloy south-west of Tuniurgudi about eleven miles north-east 
of Belgaum. This pavement stretches for several hundred yards. 

A cose of comentntion of angular fragments of gritty quartzite 
into a breccia by tho introduction of a red sandy comont is 
; observed in tho saddlo between tho north-east side of Ono Tree 
• mil at Belgaum and tho south-east corner of tho quartzite plateau 
to tho novtli-east. This breccia might, from its position, bo easily 
mistaken for part of tho lower Kah'ulgi quartzites, tho coarse pebbly 
basement beds of which aro exposed eloso by and. soom to rest on 
highly upturned micaceous schisloso beds in a section a littlo to tlio 
north-cast of Knnlmrgi. Instances of tho formation of small patches 
of sub-aerial conglomerates and breccias -by tho latoritoid decoinposi- 
' tion of ferruginous rocks aro very common. 
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Pluvial aggregations nro common cliieDy on tho slopes of trap 
hills and at tho sides of some of tlio larger valleys. Much of the 
quasi-lnteritic soil and rook met iu such positions is of purely pluvial 
origin, hut as a rulo this class of deposits is so mixod with the local 
results of weathering that no lino of separation can ho traced. 
Considerable areas in tho neighbourhood of Bclgaum are covered 
with formations thick euongli to mask tho true sub-rocks. 

Largo tracts of tho quartzito region along tho northern slope of 
the hills north-east of JIamdapur in Gokrik nrc covered with almost 
pare sand. 

Accumulations of ruined rock are mot everywhere, and are often 
very widespread, especially at tho foot oE tho quartzite slopes and 
scarps where they mnko the ground very rongh and impassable. 
To tho north-cast of tho Nesargi travellers’ bungalow, on the 
Belgaum-Kaliidgi road, they are so thick as to a very great extent 
to obscure the geological boundary lines. 

From a geological view point the soils may ho dividod into two 
main classes tho red and tho black. Tho i cd soils nro primary soils, 
that is they aro tho direct result of tho decomposition of iron- 
bearing rocks. Tho black soils nro secondary soils, that is they aro 
the result of primary decomposition changed by accession of organic 
matter. Tho black soil is not solely tlie result of the weathering of 
trap rocks. Black soil occurs qiiito ns largely and as typically on the 
gneiss and other nzuio rocks as it docs cm tho trap. 

The pleasantest climate in tho district is in n tract parallel 
with the crest of the Sahyddris, between tho western forests and 
tho treeless east. Within this bolt lio Bclgaum, Kitur, PdcMpur, 
Sankcsbvar, and Nipiini, 1 

The dry east winds which blow from October to March and the 
heavy south-west rains which last from Juno to October mako tho 
climate of Belgaum trying to now-comers. At the same time to the 
robust and to those who nro accustomed to tho climate, tho two 
thousand feet above the sea, the moderate hpafc, and the early and 
fresh sea-breeze, make Belgaum pleasaut and healthy. 

The healthy influence is especially noticed in European children 
who thrive wonderfully and have abloom on tlmir cheeks during 
the colder months. Still along residence enervates. Europeans 
who have grown up in Belgaum as a rulo aro pale, delicate, and weak 
Newcomers again suffer in consequence of tho sudden chango from 
the extreme dryness of the air in the fair season to tho great dampness 
of the rams. Unless with very active exorcise the skin does not 
act, the liver grows sluggish and congested, and languor and 
drowsiness pass into sleeplessness, loss of appotite, and listlossncss 
The strong with the help of active exercise after a time throw nff 
these feelings and enjoy -vigorous health ; but so lone as tW 
remain m Belgaum the weakly are doomed to suffer more or less 
The climate of Belgaum is unsuitable to those who aro liable to 


1 Kiel’ Southern Mnnltha, 21, 
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suffer from sluggishness of -the liver, asthma, heart-disease, 
rhomnatism, Bright’s disease of the kidneys, or consumption; on tho 
other hand those who have suffered from malarious fovors as a rule 
improve by a residence in Belgaum. 

. The Belgaum year may be arranged into three seasons, the cold 
and dry; season from the middle of October till the middle of 
February; tho hot and dry season from tho middle of February 
till tho beginning of Juno; and tho wet season from the 
beginning of June till the middle of October. About the middle 
of October the cold weather perceptibly sets in, the evening air 
begins to bo chilly, heavy fogs gather soon after sunset, and towards 
the morning and for some time after sunrise the country is 
shrouded in thick mist. Towards tho cud of Docomber or early in 
January the. night temperature is at its minimum. In 1879 
December showed a mean temperature of 67°. During the whole 
period the weather is Gne with strong dry easterly winds which make 
the cold of the coldest month leas felt than tho damp chill of July 
and August. The cold season lasts till the middlo of February, 
when both the day and the night temperature begin to rise. The 
common cold-weather diseases are bronchitis, dysentery, dyspepsia, 
nnd malarious fever, which last, though prevalent all the year round, 
is at its highest from November to January. The hot season sets 
in about the middle of Febrimiy and tho temperature rises rapidly 
until it reaches 100° in May. Tho prevailing wind is from the west. 
In April and May the great heat causes occasional heavy showers 
attended with easterly winds, thunder, lightning, and sometimes with 
hail. 1 Even in May tho nights ore cool, almost chilly. Dew 
forms from sunset to sunrise and is sometimes as heavy as gentle 
rain. Evon in tho hottest days panlchds or damped grass screens 
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1 The following nocoants of thnuderstorms which passed over Belgaum in 1847 
(7th April) and 1849 (24tli April and 2nd June) aro takon from the Transactions of 
the Bombay Geographical Society, LX. 191- 104. During the week ending tho 9tli 
of April 1847 tho weather was warm, tho thermometer at 2 r.Ji. ranging from S3 
to 92'. The afternoons wore ushered in by strong squalls from the soutu-west ana 
liortli-cast, with occasional clouds of dust and whirlwinds. These wero usually 
followed hy heavy clonds, nnd by thunder and lightning at night. About four in the 
cvcnin" of the 7th April tho wind rose almost to a storm, accompanied toy rattling 
peals o? thunder followed by a fall of hail mid i**" which lasted 
thermometer which before tho storm had stood at 90 , had at its oloso fallen to 70 . 

- Upwards of half an inch of rain fell. A native man and woman wore struck dead 
by ligbtniug near tho Collector's oflico. During tho wholo of April 1849 tho 
weather was very trying. Every evening largo flenso clouds hung oier tho town 

' and threat en e d n thSmlcratcmi Q But on every occasion they were blown off by 
a current of high wind and dust, followed hy thunder and most vivid lightning. 
Up to the 04 th there wore three or four smart showers of ram nnd one slight 
hall shower On the evening of the 2nd of Juno (1819) an extremely severe storm of 
wind and rain passed over Belgaum. Slight rain began at four, but the storm dul 
not burst till five. The rain lasted from live till ludf-past eight during twenty 
minutes of which there was an awful hailstorm. Such largo hnilstones lmd nov i 
been seen at Bcluaum. They were neither spherical nor oval, but irregular-slmped as 
if a number of small stones lind united in their descent from Hie ctaudfc 

JHglihmlfw ifrapiul m tli« fort . fittlo mot. «iwi tathe 

eswped without being stripped of some of its tiles . Sm iCral Jives w ere lost m tlic 

' neighbourhood of Shdhdpnr about a mile to the south of Belgaum. 
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aro never required. The occasional showers . of April and May 
become more frequent and heavy as the south-west nuns draw near.; 
So gradual is tho approach of the south-west, monsoon, that m some 
seasons it is hard to tell which storm is the burst of the trae 
monsoon. The broak of the south-west monsoon, which supplies tho 
district with most of its rain, is generally looked for about the 5th 
of June. The south-west rains last till the middle of Octobor. They 
are not followed by a period of complete dryness. At Belgaum showers 
fall daring almost every month in the year. In June July and 
August the air is so moist that stoves or signs are required to dry 
houses and clothes. 1 

Near the Sahyndris the south-west monsoon is very constant and 
heavy. Further east it is fitf nl,comingin showers separated by breaks 
of fair weather. To the east of a line drawn from Nipiini, through 
Sankeshvar, Paclripur, Ankalgi, Marihalli, the Yellurgad ridgo,. and 
the Malprabha crossing on the Belgaum-Dhfirwdr road, the decrease of 
rain is sudden, and is accompanied by a marked change in tho look 
of the country and in the style of the houses. To the west of this 
line the houses have tiled pent roofs with wide eaves to carry the 
water clear of the mud walls. To the east of the line the greater 
number of houses have flat-terraced roofs of beaten mud able to 
stand only a moderate rainfall. 2 The eastern plain, besides fitful 
showers from tho south-west monsoon, receives a scanty supply from 
the north-east or Madras monsoon. The north-east monsoon is 
looked for by the middle of October. Bat in some seasons it does 
not burst till the end of October or even till the middle of 
November. As a rule the north-east monsoon has little effect west 
of Khlfidgi. Its supply of rai n is much less and lasts much shorter 
than the rainfall of the south-west monsoon. Only in exceptional 
seasons as in 1874 do the north-east rains pass west to the Snbyfidris.? 
The general rule regarding the south-west monsoon is that it 
is heaviest in the west along the crest of the Sahyfidris and grows 
lighter and less certain as it leaves the western hills and passes over 
the eastern plain. At the same time the distribution of tlie supply 
is greatly affected by the lines of the rivers, by hills, and by other 
local features. In Sampgaon, which is thirty to fifty miles east of the 
Sahy&dris, the fall both from the south-west and north-east rains is 
ample and certain. If the south-west Tains fail, the want is almost 
sure to be made good by the north-east rains. The eastern villages 
sometimes suffer from a scanty fall in the south-west monsoon ; but 
a total failure of crops from drought is said to he .unknown. In 
Farasgad, forty to seventy miles from the Sahyndris, the fall of rain 
varies greatly in different parts ; it is plentiful and certain in the 
west and grows gradually more uncertain as the plain stretches east 
where, along the borders of Naval gund and Nargund in Dharwar* 
the seasons are uncertain and the crops are liable to fail. In east 
Farasgad too tbe supply of drinking water is very scanty, and in some 
villages, during the hot weather, -water has to he carried several miles. 

C.T n rS^ 1 “i 5 T ,on dCtaaa ar ° cwnpilcd fr 0 mrnateriala supplied fcy Surgcon-siajor 
'Mr.FooUinMem.Cw.Swv.XIL H. * Jlr. Foote in Mem. Geo. Surv. 15, l C . 
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Tlic ltills which enclose Goksik on the south and west, and which 
nre-nbont sixty miles from tho tSahyadris, seem to intercept tho 
monsoon showers anti mnko the plain to Iho east of them very subject 
to drought. - In Iho plain to iho cast it is a common saying that a 
good monsoon comes only ouco in twelvo years. 

Enin 1 returns registered for tho twenty-three years ending 3882 
at tho seven sub-divisional stations gtvo for tho whole district nn 
average fall of nearly thirty inches. Arranged in order of rainfall, 
3S03 and 18G5 nro lowest with twenty inches ; 1SG0 and 187G aro 
next with twenty-one inches; 18(M- and 1873 third with twenty-two 
inches; 1S71 fourth with twenty-three inches ; 18G1 and 1872 fifth 
with twenty-five inches; 18G7 sixth with twenty-six inches ; 1SG2 
and 1SGG seventh with twenty-seven inches ; 18G*f> and 1880 eighth 
with twenty-eight inches ; 3 80S ninth with twenty-nine inches ; 1881 
tenth with thirty -two inches ; 1870 eleventh with thirty-three inches ; 
187.5 twelfth with thirty-five inches ; 1870 and 1S82 thirteenth 
with thirty-seven inches;' 1877 fourteenth with thirty-nine inches; 
and 1874 and 1878 are highest with forly-ono inches. Considering 
how near tlic district, is to the Snhyadris tho average fall of thirty 
inches is low. In KJutnxipur, whoso sub-divisional station is twenty 
miles from tho Suliytidris and in which are situated nearly all tho 
forest reserves, tho yearly rainfall varied from twenty-t-hreo inches 
in 1SG1 to seventy-seven inches in 1878, and averaged fifty-ono 
inches; and in lielgamn, which is twenty-five miles from tho 
Snliyddris, the fall varied from thirty-three inches iu 1880 to seventy- 
one in 3 8S2, and nvemged forty-seven inches; at Chikndi, about 
fifty miles from the Snhyadris, the fall varied from eight inches in 
1SG0 to thirty-seven inches in 1S77, and averaged twenty-one inches ; 
at Ciokfik, about sixty miles from tlic Snhyadris, it varied from 
seven inches in 1S7G to thirly-tlirco inches in 1S77, and averaged 
seventeen inches; at Atlmi, about ninety miles from tho Snhyadris, 
it varied from seven inches in 1870 to tliirty-four inches in 1878, 
and averaged nineteen inches; at Snumlatli, about sixty miles from 
the Sahyildris, it varied from ten inches iu 18G3 and 18G5 to forty- 
one inches in 1874, and averaged twenty inches ; and at Snmpgnon, 
about forty miles from tho Snliyddris, it varied from nine inches iu 
1SG3 to thirty-eight inches iu 187-1, and averaged twenty-threo 
inches. The following statement gives the details : 

Jir.LU.W3i District Ji.tixrAu., I SCO • ISS3. 
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1 Tim rain figure". rnu*t be received *viHi onution ft* in several caws the returns do 
not agree. 
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J3ezoa V3i District J7.Mjraai> 18C0 - 1882 — continued. 

j 1872 f 1873 j 1674. } ISIS ! 1870 1 1877. 1 1878 1 1870. j I860 j 1881. 1 1832 


Bclganm 

Sampgaon 

KhSrv&jror 

Chlkoai 

Baundatti 

GokAfc 

Athni 

Average 



The following statement gives for tlie twenty-seven years ending 
2882 the rainfall at the town oE Belgaum for each month in the 
year. Of the twelve months in the year, February is the driest 
month with a fall varying from 0*53 of an inch in 1873 to 0*04 of an 
inch in 1865, and averaging 0 02 of an inch ; January comes nest 
with a fall varying from 0*94 of an inch in 1870 to 0*04 of an inch 
in I860, and averaging 0*03 of an inch ; December is thii'd with 
a fall varying from 2*8S of an inch in 1803 to 0*02 of an inch in 
1805, and averaging 0*33 of an inch ; IMareh fourth, with a fall 
varying from 2*44 of an inch in 1876 to O 02 of an inch in 1866, and 
averaging 0*48 of an inch ; November fifth, with a fall varying from 
5*37 inches in 187S to 0*04 of an inch in 1877, and averaging 
1*13 inches; April sixth, with a fall vaiying from 4 ’85 inches in 
1865 to 0*03 of an inch in 1866, and averaging 1*85 inches, 
May seventh, with a fall varying from 10*68 inches in 1856 
to 0*67 of an inch in 186 1, and averaging 2*77 inches ; September 
eighth, with a fall varying from 9*26 inches in 1 874 to O 09 of an 
inch in 1860, and averaging 3*29 ; October ninth, with n fall 
varying from 7*97 inches in 1880 to O'IS of an inch in 1S64, and 
averaging 447 inches ; August tenth, with a fall varying from 22*43 
inches in 1861 to 2*25 inches in. 1876, and averaging 8*68 inches; 
Juno eleventh, with a fall varying from 17*61 inches in 1862 to 0*54 
of an inch in 1881, and averaging 9*85 inches ; and J uly is the wettest 
month, with a fall varying from 29*37 inches in 1882 to 2*78 inches 
in 1877, and averaging 14*57 inches. The goodness or badness of a 
year depends less on the fall for the whole year than on its distribution 
during the rainy months. In 1871, though the fall was only thirty- six 
inches, it was not a famine year, because the rain was evenly 
distributed, eight inches in June and July, seven inches iu 
August, one inch in September, and five inches in October. So also 
the 1880 fall of thirty- three inches was fairly distributed, five inches 
falling in June, eight in July, three in August, two in September, and 
seven in October. On the- other hand, the year 1876 with a fall of 
thirty-six was a famine year, because the rain was badly distributed. 
Six inches fell in June, twenty -one in July, two in Au gust, one in 
September, and 0 97 of an inob in October. In 1 877 of a fall of forty- 
six inches, sixteen fell in J une, three in J uly, eight in August, Steven 
in September, and seven in October. Owing to the failure of rai-a in 
Jbly the year would have been one of great scarcity, but for a t im iely 
September and October. The year of heaviest rainfall - was 
1882 with seventy-one inches. Next to 1882 were 1875, with 
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four inches, and 1861 with fifty-eight inches. The limit of the yearly 
normal rainfall may bo said to be between forty and fifty inches : 

BnMAmr City JtArxrALL, 1866-1882. 
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Information 1 compilcdhy Mr. Chambers shows that in Bolgaum city, 
during the sixteen years ending 1872, the average number of rain 
days varied from O’l in February to 25’ 2 in July. The details are : 


Buloa mt City Bain Days, 1850-1872. 
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The gi’eatest fall recorded in any ono day in each month varied 
from G’07 inches in Augnst to 0’0o in February. The details are:, 
Iir.t.QAUit City Grkatsst Bain’ Days, 1850-1872. 
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1 The climate details from pages 43-51 are from Chambers* Meteorology of thp 
Bombay Presidency, 131-167. 
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Tho two daily observations taken at tlio Tlelgaum Observatory at 
9-30 a.m. and 3-30 v.si. show for the nineteen years ending lfc 74 a 
mean temperature of 77*7. Tho greatest excess of temperature was 
10° in 1809 and the greatest, decrease wan 3’G C in 1 So7. The details 

arc: lli.ui.ivir (Jity .Vr.j.v Trstrrt.ATrnr, i. 
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At tlio Belgnttm Oljxernvt.iry, which in (3S78) in tho oaclovaro of 
tho tiurnpean (Jen end Hospital, beside- itanfull, thermometer aud 
barometer readings have been recorded since 1 8.»J Thu obnoryations 
nro under tho charge <*f the senior medical officer, f J’he record 
comprises two sets of observations made evci y day at 9-30 a.», and at 
3-30 e.jr., and a complete set of twenty-four hourly observations for 
one day in over}' month. The in-t mine nt* aiul phenomena noted at 
each ohservnt ion include the barometer, dry nnd wet bulb thermo- 
meters, the direction of tla* wind, the daniline**, and the rainfall. 
Onco a day the maximum and minimum thermometer reading in tho 
shade, tho maximum thermometer muling oxpo-ed to tho sards 
rays daring tho day time, nnd the minimum thermometer reading 
laid upon grass exposed to tho sky at night are recorded, Tho 
observations arc registered on printed forms, which when tilled nro 
forwarded by tho head of tho medical department to the Superin- 
tendent of thoCnhiba Observatory in Bombay whew the calculations 
nro chocked nnd tho results compiled. Once a year t he register? anil 
compilation nro sent by tho Superintendent to (iovcnoncnf to .ho 
forwarded to llcr Majesty's Secretary of State for India. Jn tho 
Bolgnnm Observatory tlio self-registering thermometers arc placet! 
in a wooden revolving stand, nf a distance of 1 S 1 feel from the 
nearest building, and four feel from tho ground : they are fully 
exposed to tho nir, nnd protected from tho sun’s rays, but it j '3 
impossible to prevent rain from getting at them daring tho revolving 
Btorms winch occur at the beginning of the south-west monsoon. 
Thothorinomctcr readings nro supposed to bo too high, as the stand 
is not suited to n tropical sun. Tho barometer, and dry and wet bulb 
thermometers arc in a shod in tho north-east veranda of tho lur-pitnl 
guard-house. The shed which measures thirteen feet by eight by 
six is built of wooden bare two inches apart ; it has a flagged floor 
and a post in tbo middle stretching from floor to icof : tin's post 
supports tho barometer on ono side and tho dry and wet bttb, 
thermometers on the other side, tho thermometers boing four feet 
seven inchos from tho floor and two foot seven inches and three feet 
ono inch from tho wall. 


An examination of tho temperature retarns in tho city of Jtolmm. 
for the nineteen years ending 1874 shows that during flvo months in 
the year February, March, April, May and June tho temperature was 
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above, ana that during' tho seven remaining months the temperature 
was below tho mean. Adopting the return corrected for the daily 
inequality, August was the coldest month with an average of 3*3° 
below tho mean, December came next with 3*2°, January third with 
2'9°, July fourth with 2*4°, September fifth with 2*2°, Novembor sixth 
with 3 *5°, and October seventh with 0‘3°. Of the fivo hot months 
Eebrnary and Juno are tho coolest with 0*4° in excess of the mean, 
March comes next with 3*8°, May next with 4*7°, and April is tho 
hottest, being G'4° above tho mean. The details ore : 


Uxr.o.uw City- MoxtmjI- Tempera tuhe, 1SSC-1S74, 


Month. 

At 0-30 
* A.*r, 
and 3-30 
r.M. 

Correct- 

ed. 

Month. 

"At 0-30 

A.M. 
and 3-30 
r.B(. 

Correct- 

ed. 

January ... 

— 2'1 

— £*0 

July 

— 4-S 

—2-4 

February... 

+2-1 

+0-4 

Aujmst ... 

— E-0 

—3*3 

March 

+ G*1 

+ 3*8 

September. 

— 3*3 

—2*2 

April ' ... 

+8*2 

-MW 

October ... 

—1-0 

—0*3 

May 

+r.-8 

+ 1-7 

Noveinbor., 

— 1*0 

— 1*6 

Juno 

— 1 -5 

+0-1 

December.. 

—2 0 

—3-2 


Tlie corrections ore fouml from tlie doily inequalities at tHe ncvoml hours fn each month. Thor 
nro the means oI these inequalities for the hours 0 a.si. and 10 A.u. and 3 l’.SL anti 4 r.u., and arc 
applied mibtractU cly. 

The following tablo shows for the city of Bolgaum, for each month, 
for the monsoon quarter Juno to August, and for the whole year, tho 
excess of tho mean temperature at the several hours of the day above 
tho mean temperature of tho twenty-four hours j also tho number of 
complete days' observations, which are generally not more than one 
in each month, of tlie year from which tho means aro derived : 


JSvlqa tw TEirrrtiATunF. ik Local. Civil I/ouits, 1S5G - 1S74- 


-Month. 

G 

7 

8 

9 

20 

11 

12 

13 

January ... 

rcbnwrj- ... ... 

March 

April 

May 

Juno ... 

July ... *■»» 

Aupiiit ... ... 

8 opt ember 

October 

November ... ... 

Ucccmber 

Juno to August 

Year ... 

—8*2 
—9*3 
— S*3 
—7*8 
—0*0 
—2*1 
— 1*8 
—2*7 
—3*6 

— 1*4 
—0*7 

— 7*2 

—7*3 
—7-9 
—0*3 
—6-0 
—4-3 
—1-3 
—1*1 
— >*0 
—2*6 
—3*6 
—6*8 
—0*4 

— rc 

—4*0 

—3*1 

—2-3 

—2*1 

—0*3 

—0*0 

—0*7 

—1*0 

—1-9 

—3-1 

—4*0 

—1-2 
0*0 
+0*7 
+0*6 
+0*1 
+00 
+0*8 
+0*8 
+0*0 
—0-2 
— Q*2 
—0*0 

+2-0 
+3*2 
+ 4-0 
+ 4*8 
+2*8 
+1-1 
+ 1*0 
+2*1 
+2*5 
+ 1*0 
+ 2*2 
+2*2 

+4*4 
+6-S 
+ 0*7 
+7*2 
+.VI 
+ 2D 
+ o-n 

+3*0 
+4*1 
+ 3*7 
+ 4*1 
+ «I 

+ 0-3 
+7*0 
+8-0 
+9*3 
+7-8 
+ 8*5 
+2*3 
^ 3*0 
+6-3 
+4*7 
+ 6*5 
+6*8 

+7-0 
+9*2 
+10*1 
+10 8 
+0*2 
+ 4*2 
+J-8 
+4-3 
+6*7 
+6*5 

+o-i 
+ 6*0 

—2*3 

—1*5 

—0*3 

+0*8 

+1*9 

+2*7 

+ 3*2 

+ 3-8 

— r.*T 

— 4*5 

—2*3 

+0*2 

+2*0 

+4*5 

+5-0 

+0*0 

* Month. 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

January ... ... 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July • 

August 

He pf ember 

October vi. ... 

No>cmlt0r ... ... 

December ... 

JUTUl to AUgUSt 

Year ... 

+0*0 
+ 10*4 
+11*1 
+ 11*4 
+ 10*0 
+ 3-6 
+ 3*0 
+ 4*2 
+G- 4 

+fi*n 

+ 7*4 
+7*0 

+no 
+ 10-2 
+104) 
+ 10*1 
+ 0*3 
+ 3-0 
+ 2*. 

A 3*7 
+8*0 
+ 0'0 
+ T'4 
+ 8*1 

+0*1 
+0*0 
+0 8 
+8*1 
+ 7*8 
+2*3 
+ 1*8 
+3*0 
+ 4*0 
+ 5*6 
+ 07 
+ 7*7 

+7*8 
+8*1 
+7*7 
+r» o 
+r.T 
+ 10 
+ 1*3 
+ 1*0 
+ 2*3 
+4*3 
+ 5*7 
+fi-i 

+6*1 
+ fi*0 
+ 1 0 
+ 2*3 
+ 1*0 
+0-4 
+ 0'3 
+ 00 
+0 7 
+2*1 
+ 8*0 
+ 4*2 

+3-3 
+2*3 
+0*S 
+0-3 
— 0’2 
- —0*5 
—0*2 
—0*1 
—0 2 
+08 
+2*0 
+ 2*2 

+0*0 
+0*4 
— 1-G 
—1-5 
—1-5 
—0*0 
— 0-G 
— 1-1 
—1*0 
—0*3 
+0*0 
+0'3 

—1*0 
-1-7 
—2D 
—2*0 
— 2*5 
—1*2 
—0*9 
—1*4 
—1-0 
—1*1 
—0-9 
—0-7 

— +3-7 

4-3 0 

+ 2-4 

+ 1*0 

+0*4 

— 0*1 

—00 

—1-2 

+7*8 

+ 7*2 

+ 0*3 

+ 1*8 

+ 2*0 

+00 

—0*5 

—1*5 
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Bt.loa nr TexpasAtm; is Local Oim Horns, 1SSC • tH7Ji— continued, : ' 


Jlosm. 

22 

23 

0 

1 

A 

a 

4 

& 

Cuts. 

pH* 

January ... 

—2*1 

—3*7 

-1*1 

-6*4 

-fl*l 

—0*7 


-7-il 

14 

February •• 

-2*rt 

-3*0 

-6*4 

-C*I 

— n-H 

—74 

-8*2 

-**3 

17 

March 

-4*0 

— 3*0 

-6*7 

—6*6 

-7*0 

—7*0 

—HD 

—SC 

IT 

April 

-3*6 

-4*2 

-6*2 

-CD 

-c? 

—7*6 

— * I 

— s*o 

17 

Slay 

-n-4 

-ft 

-ID 

—6*2 

-6*7 

-CD 

— 0 5 

-<>D 

17 

June 

-1*0 

-ID 

—2 ** 

-2*3 

-2*6 

-2D 

-2D 

~iT 

■17 

July 


-1*4 

—1*6 

-1*6 

-IT 

-VI 

~VS 

—V? 

17 

August 

—1*4 

— 2*0 


-2*4 

—2*7 

—2-S 

— 3*0 

-S’l 

1« , 

Pci'Utnher . 

-2*1 

—2*6 

—2*7 

—3*2 

—3*2 

-3 6 

-3C 

-3D 

je 

October 

— lil 

—2*4 

-2 8 

-3*5 


—4 4 

-s*o 

-VI 

1C 

Not ember .. 

-1*P 

-a-o 

-no 

-4*5 

-6D 

-4*4 

-6*8 

-6*3 

1C 

December ... 

-1*7 

-2 6 

—3*3 

—4*2 

— 6*0 

—6*7 

-66 

—7*0 

13 . 

Juno to Aug. 

— VC 

-IP 

-a o 

-2*0 

-2*3 

- s * s 

-2*6 

-2D 


Ywr ... 

—2*3 

-3*0 

-ae 

-4*2 

—IT 


-6*3 

-6*S 

I 


The average daily mngo o£ temperature for the year is nlmosfe; 
double the mngo for tho wot months from Juno to August. The" 
range during tho cold hnlf-yrnr is generally large, compared with the' 
range of tho hot and wot half. Tho daily mngo for tho year is ID ’3“. 
and for the wet months G‘4°. 


A comparison of tho range of tho moan temperatures of tho 
different months for tho same sories of years shows that the variation^ 
is least 11'3° in July, August comes focoikI with 124°, Juno third’ 
with 16-3°, Soptombcr fourth with 16*5°, October fifth with 21 ‘7% 
November sixth with 23’!)°, December seventh with 2,V4°, May 
eighth with 27-5°, January ninth with 2S-8°, February tenth with 
30- 1°, April eleventh with 32-0°, and March twelfth" with 32*8°. , 
Tho details are : ! 


>10*1111. 

Mian 

Maxi. 

mum. 

January .. 
February. . 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

SC'l 

80*8 

66*0 

os*i 

01 s 

83*3 

78*0 


Bklqa nr Cnr Da ilt It a xar, issn • 1ST 4. 


Mean 

Mini- 

mum. 


67*8 
GO 7 
ttrs 
G0 4 
07*0 
07*0 
W*5 


Kongo. 

Annual 

Vorla* 

tlen. 

J JIOTHI. 

Mean 

Maxi- 

mum. 

"*ltean 

Mini* 

mom. 

Range. 

AitmUh 
\atla. ! 
Don. ] 

28*3 

30*1 

92*8 

32*0 

27*6 

10 3 
US 

+6*1 
+ CD 
400 
+8*8 
+4*3 

-11*7 

| August ... 

| Fcpt ember. 

* October ... 
i November.. 

. l)fccrobtr„ 

Yr»r . .. 

7«*5 

M’4 

fc-e 

Ml> 

Pit 

fSD 

04*0 

04*5 

6 VI 
WT 

12*4 

10 5 
21*7 
23*0 
55*4 

-10 s 

-AT f 
-vs ! 

40- 7 ( 

41- 2 f 

1 

fafl’8 

03*0 

a-i 


V 


otuui; yiJLlKJlX l HQ imniest TCCOFUGtl Hirmfliltr me J 

temperature varied from 02-5 in July to 1095 in L 
lowest from 46-7 in December to 62-7 in July The deUUs are , °\ 


Homh. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini* 

nmm. 

Range. 

I MOXTII. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini. 

tumn. 

Range. 

January .. 
February... 
March ., 
April 

May 

Juno 

. 65*4 
09’? 
103*9 
109*5 
10S 2 
103*1 

COD 
47*3 
60*2 
C4-4 
60 0 
01*2 

46*4 

63 4 
63*7 

65*1 
40 2 
41*0 

I July 
August ... 
September. 
October ... 
[ November,. 
| December.. 

03*6 

03*5 

03*0 

05*7 

DID 

OSD 

“ ' -■ 

f27 

6 VS 
694 
63*0 
40*0 
46*7 

23*8 

32D 

S3 6 
43*7 
46*0 

45 0 


— : i * i - - 

To'oo^i 0 ^ ovr * :a S statement gives for each of • l 

1882 tho thermometer readings taken at Belga,^ ; SlX years QnCm 
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Bei.ga uii City Highest and Lowest Monthly Temperature, 1877 - 1882 , 


• 

January. 

Fobruary. 

March 


April. 

May. 

June. | 

' Yea*. 

i 

a 

a 

8 

i 

» 

a 

a 

B 

9 

8 

is 

i 

S3 

a 

S3 

d 

3 

5? 

| 

9" 

: 

c 

3 

A 

3 

S3 

>3 

. 

J3 

n 

A 

1 

A 

r - 1 

1 

s 

3 

1877 

70 

02 

78 

80 

01 

71 

03 

GS 

80 

03 

71 

81) 

100 

70 

90 

02 

71 

78 

13*8 IH tu 

78 

01 

72 

88 

03 

73 

00 

07 

82 

07 

73 

83 

95 


83 

05 

72 

70 

1879 

-81 

01 

70 

87 

01 

78 

03 

02 

78 

00 

70 

84 

101 

71 

80 

60 

70 

74 

itso 

84 

03 

08 

80 

01 

7G 

03 

70 

70 

00 

71 

72 

97 

74 

70 

00 

00 

70 

1891 

82 

60 

78 

80 

69 

71 

00 

05 

65 

07 

72 

81 

no 

71 

84 

05 

73 

80 

1832 

83 

IK) 

71 

88 

Cl 

73 

80 

03 

77 

00 

70 

81 

80 

74 

85 

86 

71 

70 


Yea*. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

i 

d 

Mean 

£ 

m 

a 

S 

Mean, 

aS 

JZ 

1 

4 

d 

53 

§ 

1 

4 

•s 

S3 

§ 

& 

3 

a 

e 

a 

8 

a 

1977 

84 

70 

70 

81 

70 

74 

62 

71 

76 

81 

03 

75 

84 

00 

72 

64 

62 

70 


85 

70 

70 

85 

71 

70 

60 

72 

78 

96 

70 

77 

83 

04 

74 

82 

58 

00 


87 

70 

74 

78 

70 

72 

80 

07 

71 

til 

oa 

70 

80 

58 

GO 

81 

60 

07 

18S0 

71 

C9 

70 

78 

08 

72 

70 

GO 

72 

85 

07 

81 

82 

05 

70 

81 

68 

71 

1831 

80 

71 

73 

81 

70 

73 

£0 

07 

73 

83 

CO 

74 

84 

01 

09 

82 

67 

71 

18S2 

83 

70 

74 

70 

70 

74 

77 

70 

73 

64 

05 

76 

84 

02 

74 

83 

01 

71 


The mean Is the mean of four daily observations. 


The mean barometric pressure for each year of complete observation 
is shown for the city of Belgaum in the following table. The means 
are derived from two daily observations one at 9-80 A.M. the other at 
3-30 P.H. : Belgausi City Barometric! Pressure, 1856 - 1874 - 


Yea*. 

Mean. 

Excess. 

Year. 

Mean. 

Excess. 

Year. 

Mean. 

Excess. 

ISijQ 

1857 

1859 

1850 

1860 

18*51 

1802 

27*300 

27*320 

27*331 

27*325 

27*324 

27*322 

27*302 

1 I+++++ 

1863 

1801 

1805 

I860 

1867 

1803 

I860 

27**316 

27*338 

27*335 

27*337 

27*831 

27*308 

+’*022 
+*016 
+ ■012 
+ *014 
+ •008 
— *016 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

27 289 
27 304 
27*292 
27*303 
27 VOS 

1 1 1 I 1 


-*The observations during the same series of years (1856-1874*) 
jw that, in the six months between October and April, the 
■ rometric pressure is over the mean, and in the six months between 
iril and October the pressure is below the mean. The month of 
'rnt pressure is June with 0’096 below the mean, July is next with 
‘095, August third with 0-062, May fourth with 0-049, September 
fth with 0-025, and April sixth with 0-016. Of the six months of 
xcessivo pressure, October is lowest with 0-013, March second with 
1-030, November third with 0-062, February fourth with 0 064*, 
December and January fifth and sixth -with 0‘089 each. The details 
re : Belgaum City Monthly Barometric Variation, 1856 - 1874 - 


Moan, 

At 9-30 
A.M. and 
3-30 r.u. 

Correct- 

ed. 

Month. 

At 0-30 
A.M. and 

3 30 r.u. 

Correct- 

ed. 

January ... 
February... 
March 

April 

May 

June 

+•004 
+•007 
+ •050 
— •010 
— *(M 8 
—•008 

+ * 03 *) 

+ *030 
— *010 
—*040 

— -o 00 

July ... 

August ... 
September. 
October .. 
November.. 
Dccombcr.. 

— *000 
—•002 
—*032 
+ *009 
+ ■005 
+ *080 

— *005 

— ■063 
—'025 
+ -OH 
+ *002 
+ *080 
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In tlie following table aro shown for Bolgauni, for each ino&lh and 
for the whole year, the excesses of the menu barometi ic pi ensure at 
tho sevoial hours of tlio clay above tho mean baiometno pressuio for 
the twenty-four hours : 

Bria+mi City Hourly Barometric Pjtnivni, JS70-74 


Lout. Ci wi. not ns 


Mosul 

— . — . — 









0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

15 

January 

+ 0X2 

+ 029 

+*0X0 

+ 00) 

+ m 

+ wo 

+ 023 

-•010 

Ji binary 

+ 00/ 

+ 025 

+•010 

+ oa 

+ 059 

+ 015 

+ D-* 

-<* 

March 

lOO 

+ 022 

+ 016 

+ 00 

+ OSJ 

+•(43 

+ 027 

-001 

April 

+ •012 

-*0.7 

+ oio 

+ 00 

+ 0 5 

+ on 

+■023 

— 001 

May 

+ 014 

+ 028 

+ 010 

+ Oj > 

+ 05 

+ or> 

+1)17 

-<Mi2 

JUDQ 

-ooc 

+ 000 

+ 0.0 

+ 030 

+ 026 

+ 020 

+011 

— 000 

July 

- 009 

+ U12 

+ 010 

+ 021 

+ 020 

+ *021 

-} 010 

+ 001 

Aufruafc 

- 001 

+ 000 

+ 026 

+ 0)3 

+ 033 

+ 030 

+ OIC 

+•001 

Sojitcmhcr 

— 007 

+ •012 

+ 022 

+ 012 

+ 057 

+•020 

+ 010 

—+15 

October 

+ 004 

+ 021 

+ 010 

+ 0,0 

+ D13 

+•032 

+ roo 

-019 

Not ember *■ 

+•011 

+ 020 

+ •01* 

+ oes 

+ OM 

+ 0(3 

+DU 

-Din 

December 

+•002 

+ •020 

+ 0(1 

+ Col 

+ 0 6 

+ *040 

+017 

-on 

Ycir 

+ 003 

+ 010 

+ 033 

+ OjO 

+ Oin 

+ ■010 

+ 017 

-W 

Juno to Aii^ist 

-■000 

+ 006 

+ 021 

+ 031 

+ 011 

+*025 

+ 011 

+091 


Mo-fin 

nx-n. Cent. Homs | 

u 

13 

10 

17 

18 

19 

J 7 

St 

January 

February 

March 

Apnl 

May 

Tuno 

July 

Angnfit 

September 

October 

Novtrnbor 

December 


-033 

-031 

— 025 

— 030 

— 024 

-on 

— OlO 

— 015 

— 031 
-058 

— 039 
-015 

-•010 

- ow 
-010 
-019 
—Dll 

- 023 
-010 
-027 
-017 

- 010 
-D 51 
-OIC 

-D 51 

— 0 o 2 

— 0^5 
-Oufl 
-031 

— 020 
-D 29 
— DJ 7 
-010 

- 049 

-•on 

- 010 

—Dll 
—045 
-013 
— 010 
-017 
— DJ 9 
—027 
-D 31 
—919 

— 030 

— on 

-033 

— 033 

— 033 
-036 

— 032 
-DTI 

— 017 
—D 20 

— 022 
— 020 
— 020 
— D 32 
- 029 

—DIC 

-DIO 

-D 17 

— 017 

— mo 

—DO". 

-000 

—DOS 

-013 

-001 

-D 14 

-014 

DOO 
+ 001 
-002 

- 007 

- 003 
+ 007 
+ D 01 
+ 000 
+D 35 
+ Oil 
+ MV 
+ 002 

+ 01 ° 

+ DIO 
+ 011 
+• 00*3 
+DU 7 
+ 013 
+ OM 
+ 023 
+ D 21 
+ ft .0 
+ 017 
+D 14 

Ycai 


— 027 

-on 

— ow 

— 0(0 

— D 2 S 

-D 13 

+DW 

+D 14 

j June to August 

— 019 

- 023 

— 031 

— 029 

— 020 

-007 

+ OOu 

+D 1 C 

Month 


XtOCM* CiMt, Hot ra 

22 

S3 

0 

1 

a 

3 

1 

* 

Com 

plcto 

January 

robruary 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

An •mat 

September 

October 

November 

December 

+ 018 
+ 018 
+ ■020 
+ 010 
+ 018 
+ 020 
+ 010 
+ 020 
+ 02 » 
+ 024 
+ 023 
+ 010 

+ oos 

+ 014 
+ 014 
+ 015 
+ 010 
+ 021 
+ 017 
+ 020 
+ 022 
+ 015 
+ 015 
+ Oil 

— 002 
+ 003 
+ 005 
+ 002 
+ 009 
+ 012 
+ 011 
+ OOQ 
+ 014 
+ 006 
+ 005 

+ oos 

-DOS 

-CKD 

-OOS 

— 003 
-Wl 
+ 001 
-DOl 
-000 
+ 003 

— 000 
— 001 
—001 

*'-'017 

—DIO 

—D 1 C 

— 017 
'-Oil 
■- 007 
—003 
•*- 010 

— 001 
*-013 

— 015 

— 1)10 

— D 2 o 
— 02 ) 
— 022 
— 010 
— 020 
—D!C 
-017 
-025 
-•003 

-O.l 

-022 

—*010 

— 025 

— 022 

— 0.3 

— 015 

— 018 
— 021 
—DIO 
— 0 ***/ 
—Dll 
— D 24 
— 021 
— 010 

— on 

—Dll 

— 015 

— 001 
-006 

— 023 
— D 13 
— D 21 

000 

— on 

— 015 

— 00 J 

10 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

1 C 

10 

13 

18 

Yeir 

+ 050 

+ 015 

+ 000 

- m 

wois 

— 020 

— 021 

— ’ 013 

9 nno to August 

+ 022 

+ 019 

+ OlO 

-002 

*-011 

— 010 

-« 22 

—did 



Tho following table shows for each month of the 

nftSoI S'"" 3 ° f ^ barometT1 ° F*»™w» obsei vo d a't 9^30 
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Bzlqa. usr Ctrl’ Moxtiilv Rakqe of Baimwetiiw Pressure, 1856*1874. 


Mosul. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Range. 

Mosul. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Range. 

January ... 
February... 
March 

April 

May 

Juno 

27-624 

27-602 

27-53-t 

27-638 

27-160 

27-403 

27-103 
27-200 
27-186 
27*111 
27-082 
27 043 

*482 

•402 

•349 

•427 

’384 

*300 

July 

August ... 
September.. 
October ... 
November . 
December- 

27-411 

27-420 

27*470 

27*618 

27*600 

27*050 

27-078 

27-104 

27-035 

27-086 

27-100 

27*202 

*333 

•822 

•S85 

•433 

*403 

*448 


. The values of tlie pressure of vapour made use of have been 
calculated by Glaisher’s Hygrometrioal Tables from the observed 
temperatures of the dry and wet bulb thermometers. The a nnual 
variations give high, values of the vapour pressure in the hot and wet 
months, that is from May to September, and low values in the cold 
months. The month of maximum ■ pressure is June. The mean 
daily variation for the year shows a minimum towards the end of 
tho night hours with a fairly regular progress during the intervals. 
The variation during the wet months has high values during the 
day and low values during the night. The daily range of the wet 
months is very small compared with the daily range of the cold 
months, and the low range continues till late in the year with the late 
continuance of the rains. 

The following table shows for the nineteen years ending 1874 the 
mean pressure of vapour from observations taken at 9-30 a.m. and at 
3-30 F.ir. Vjm trr. 1 OKU _ IMr * 


Yuan. 


Mean. 

Excess. 

Yv.au. 


Mean. 

Excess. 



In. 

In. 



In. 

In. 

1830 


•034 

+ *0il 

I860 


•671 

—•010 

1857 

-r- 

•z»so 

—•010 

1607 


-648 

+■053 

1868 


*015 

+*025 

1609 


-602 

+ ■012 

1850 


•671 

—*010 

1809 
" 1870 


■680 

—**004 

1800 


■600 

-•030 


•604 

+•001 

1601 

tf) 

•551. 

—*030 

1671 


•EDO 

+ •000 

1802 


•SS5 

—•005 

1872 


*019 

+•020 

1803 



■ ■a 

1873 . 


■cos 

+•018 

1804 

1805 

"••• 

•617 

•505 

—•213 
+ *005 

1874 


•600 

+ •009 


The cloudiness of tho sky is estimated in lengths of the celestial 
'hemisphere, the unit being one-tenth of the whole sky. Cloudiness 
is great during tho wot months, and small during the cold months. 
The following table shows tho average cloudiness of the sky in each 
| month of tho year from observations taken at 9-30 a.m. and 3-30 P.M., 
. during the same series of nineteen years : 

Beloa use City Glouihnzss, 1856 ■ 1874. 


Mosul. 

Tenths. 

January 

2-7 

Fobni&ry 

2*3 

March 

3*1 

April 

4*1 

nay ... 

fi-3 

June 

8*2 


M0STII. 


July 
Aujru’t 
September ... 
Octoltcr 
November ... 
Dcocmlicr ... 


May to October ... 
November to April 

Yc« 


Tonth*. 


8-6 

8-4 

7-0 

0-0 

4-0 

3-0 


7*3 

3-2 


6-S 


A 80— 7 
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/ * 

From Maroh to September the prevailing winds are from the west 
and south, and from Ootobor to February from the east and north,'- 
The easterly eloment continues to some oxtent until April or May, and 
does not cease until the south-west rains begin. On tho other hand,- 
the westotly element 1 b present nil the year round, beginning at r‘ 
about two or three in tho afternoon and continuing until eight the 
following morning. Thus during tho fair and during tho hot months, 
that is from November till May, whilo the sun is above the horizon, 
the wind blows from inland, and towards tho interior when tho sun , 
is below the horizon. This shows that tho prevailing 'Belgaum , 
winds are essentially different from tho coast winds, where in thv 
fair season tho land wind blows at night and tho boo breeze during ' 
the day. The winds of May and October nro intermediate between 
those of the south-west monsoon and those of tho dry weather. 
The observations of the direction of wind taken at Belgaum at 9-30, 
a.m. and 3-30 p.m. havo been grouped together in months. Each 
group includes tho observations of tho nineteen years ending 1874 
tor each month. The following are the results : 

JSULQAVit Jf'/AVS, ISSG-1S74. 


Direction. 





At 0-30 A.M. 






Jan. 

Fob 

Mar. 

I 

1 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Xor. 

Dec. 

N. 

13 

33 

60 

W 

29 

4 


4 

7 

46 

19 

11 

N.ST.E. . 

, , 

. . 

2 

0 

. . 

1 

. 


”7 

1 

io» 

W 

N.E.N. . 

08 

79 

100 

02 

23 

0 

1 

7 

62 

E.N.E. . 

4 

12 

8 

11 

o 

T 

.. 

i 

1 

9 

2 

2 

E 

102 

103 

78 

53 

11 

3 

1 

2 

5 

114 

232 

232 

EJ3.E. . 

16 

16 

4 

G 


1 

... 

1 


u 

2* 

i« 

S.E. 

185 

82 

42 

24 

c 

6 



1 

34 

67 

m 

S.S E. .. 

10 

3 

4 

2 




— 


3 

5 

7 

6. 


*2A 

20 

20 

Yl 

B 

ii- 


3 

35 

12 

6 

s.sw. 

l 

... 

„ 

1 


10 

5 

1 





s.w. 

20 

31 

60 

G5 

01 

160 

101 

109 

73 

20 

8 

10 

W.8.W. 

... 

. 

1 

... 

4 

10 

40 

67 

23 

•» 

1 


w. 

23 

52 

84 

81 

2G5 

209 

233 

310 

305 

10 I 

s 

8 

W.N.W. • 

•> 

2 

2 

4 

12 

6 

12 

8 

17 

1 



K wr. 

... 

15 

25 

33 

55 

n 


8 

27 

u 

3 

3 

N N.W. . 



1 

S 

8 




« 




Calm 

33 

20 

47 

65 

31 

0 

0 

ii 


*69 

*33 

*24 

Snma 

637 

470 

U7 

610 

527 

503 

494 

527 

CIO 

625 

610 

496 


Direction. 


At a- SO r.H. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May» 

Jane. 

Julj. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nor. 

Dec. 

N. 

N.N.E. ... 
N.E. 

E N.E. . 
E. 

E.S.E . 
S.E. - .. 
S.S E. ... 
S 

S.8.W. .. 
8 W. 

W.8.W, . 
W. 

W.NA7. .. 

n.k.w. .. 

Calm 

Bums * . 

9 

CO 

4*5 

173-5 

11 

87 

S 

20 

2 

63 

1 

34 

”4 

”59 

12 

2 

79 

8 

101 

4 

SO 

4 

23 

*76 

2 

84 

1 

10 

21 

10 

1 

40 

2 

80 

1 

30 

1 

17 

123 

3 

107 

1 

25 

"20 

13 

■37 

3 

32 

2 

18 

1 

10 

135 

7 

212 

if 

2 

10 

7 

*4 

■“0 

"*4 

***7 

1 

114 

16 

333 

10 

22 

"*4 

“*1 

... 

7 

307 

20 

203 

6 

4 

‘4 

491 

" 1 

"l 

”1 

8 

101 

45 

237 

2 

1 

*8 

’s 

"1 

"e 

100 

44*5 

35C-5 

1 

4 

**6 

s 

* *6 

1 

2 

*'4 

*8 

1 

83 

23 

350 

7 

8 

20 

23 

*68 

« 

118 

C 

23 

1 

48 

*65 

8 

117 

2 

14 

*45 

21 

1 

110 

0 

233 

13 
23 

2 
18 

1 

7 

14 

***6 

"h 

7 

100 

243 

11 

53 

a 

0 

*23 

3 

6 

*g 

*83 jj 

Ji 527 

470 

627 

610 

ear 

495 

127 

610 

C25 

609 

4PP 
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r Plm coefficients and angles of formula representing the daily 
variation in fho duration of .different winds are : 

BELQAmt City Duration of Warns, 185C-1S74. 


Hours. 

November to January. 

February to April. 

Juno to September. 


Total. 


cl 

Cl 

c2 

c2 

cl 

Cl 

c2 

C3 

Cl 

Cl 

C2 

c2 

cl 

Cl 

c2 

c2 

0 

1*11 

• » 

78 35 

ri7 

• t 

Id 11 

*49 

• 9 

291 2 2 

-os 

* t 

101 2 

187 

o t 

253 53 

T62 

• t 

140 33 

•53 

• ' 

254 S9 

1*14 

• r 

167 10 

7 

1*13 

81 62 

1-21 

103 2 

•41 

278 20 

■73 

in 53 

187 

253 13 

1*61 

143 0 

*50 

248 0 

1-14 

102 41 

8 

1*06 

80 48 

1*0S 

162 44 

-OA 

333 20 

■89 

14 C 20 

1*80 

254 41 

1*48 

150 50 

•47 

251 84 

113 

164 48 

0 

1*39 

92 61 

0*00 

1S2 60 

•22 

05 46 

•72 

140 IP 

1-80 

263 25 

1*18 

150 80 

•83 

220 34 

•07 

161 60 

30 

l-5fi 

PS 55 

0*80 

IPS 63 

•27 

70 12 

•82 

105 7 

1*87 

251 0 

1*53 

152 12 

■3G 

220 10 

1-00 

100 40 

11 

1-ES 

95 13 

0'S7 

203 SB 

*51 

70 4S 

•50 

104 45 

1-80 

250 GO 

1*60 

155 0 

-25 

210 62 

■89 174 14 

33 

1*GS 

02 23 

1*05 

1SG 2 

*67 

87 CD 

•73 

176 18 

1*80 

253 26 
251 52 

1*40 

143 10 

•25 

IBS 20 

V7 163 49 

13 

1*72 

00 20 

1*17 

1 60 63 

•73 

07 10 

•33 

164 53 

1*83 

1*41 

145 24 

*10 

188 58 

■90160 0 

11 

1*65 

07 18 

1-09 

183 62 

•52 

76 46 

•05 

140 39 

1-76 

252 42 

1*33 

145 43 

•26 

204 87 

1 ’071156 48 

16 

1*18 

93 11 

1*01 

184 32 

•07 

140 ID 

1-20 

155 22 

1-81 

250 68 

1-35 

146 16 

•43 

224 4 

T18J165 66 

10 

1*89 

DO 52 

1-23 

18C 6 

•37 

230 IS 

1-17 

163 SO 

1-85 

251 4 

1-47 

146 14 

*61 

231 20 

1*22,155 10 

17 

M7 

02 1G 

1-37 

IBS 30 

•47 

252 43 

1-18 

164 16 

1-87 

255 27 

1*M 

154 SO 

•58 

210 82 

1-20 

102 0 

IB 

*85 

101 22 

ros 

184 14 

•76 

203 4 

1-44 

158 2 3 

1*89 

255 13 

1*54 

162 80 

•76 

248 29 

1*31 

160 10 

ID 

-CO 

107 3*2 

1*06 

ICO 21 

1-30 

204 C 

1-58 

173 49 

1*00 

255 68 

1-69 

163 65 

1*00 

253 44 

1-38 

1C2 13 

20 

*39 

04 24 

1*12 

104 29 

1*30 

205 2 

1UI 

173 B5 

1*88 

253 30 

1*53 

148 Cl 

1*04 

255 2 

1*38 

ICO 54 

21 

M7 

100 7 

1-10 

176 10 

1-27 

257 43 

1-51 

104 30 

1-8S 

255 4P 

1-56 

164 0 

T02 

262 17 

1-30 

101 34 

22 

*42 

03 8 

1'20 

170 23 

1-20 

203 0 

1-38 

171 13 

1-87 

250 42 

1-64 

150 30 

102 

250 22 

1-37 

103 25 

23 

*48 

70 0 

1-15 

165 20 

1-17 

201 69 

1-40 

172 9 

1-87 

251 20 

1*52 

151 45 

•9U 

255 32 

1-34 

159 57 

0 

*40 

OS 61 

1*24 

157 10 

1-24 

269 19 

1-18 

105 44 

1*89 

256 61 

T5S 

ICO 11 

-00 

255 63 

1-3* 

100 21 

1 

*63 

70 12 

1-20 

101 34 

1-38 

201 42 

V27 

172 40 

1*80 250 83 

1-50 

154 43 

1-03 

253 48 

1-36 

1G1 20 

2 

*67 

(52 69 

1-01 

155 30 

1*20 

272 1C 

1*31 

180 0 

1*89 257 8 

1*69 

156 40 

-ns 

201 13 

1-27 

101 42 

3 

*CI 

<34 32 

1*07 

151 81 

1-23 

275 37 

1*07 

170 27 

l-SO 255 36 

1-5S 

163 16 

•96 

203 19 

1-19 

160 64 

4 


05 42 

1*14 

160 30 

TOO 

283 7 

1-10 

1SS 24 

T88 254 56 

1-57 

151 48 

■80 

223 42 

1*22 

100 23 

6 

•72 

67 J 

•DO 

161 7 

•87 

233 41 

1-23 

176 40 

1-88 255 49 

1-64 

153 46 

•80 

203 30 

1-25 

160 40 

Means ... 

-07 

90 0 

1*00 

172 62 

*64 

270 0 

1*07 

107 32 

1-87 

254 4G 

ll-51 

161 34 

•66 

250 10 

110 

160 48 

Complete 

Dam 


■ ly 

42 



47 



03 



183 
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C1IAPTEK IX. 

PfVOfcUCTlON. 


In ll»o latter part of the sixteenth century J 1 . 180 ), tm hnghih 
travellers Fitch and Newberry mentioned Bclgnum as a greet 
diamond rnnrkct . 1 * * * The Belgnnm diamonds probably cmnofrom tbe 
Golkondnh nnd other mines in the Nizam « territories. Still, itis 
worthy of note that part of the hand stone towards the KoMtmre.de 
of tho district is the same old diamond aamNtono which is found 4 
Kndapah in Madras and nt other diamond fields.- 

Tho ecological conditions necessary for the development of gold 
are present in much of tho Bclguum rock. In 1852, an examinatiaa 
showed that gold occuts in mnch of the eoarso-gnuned jpivel or 
lS drift, so abundant on tho sides of hills m many parts elite 
Srict Gold was also found in the valley of tl.o Malprabha new 
Cliikon, about twonfy-fivo miles east of Bclgnnm. The first Win of 
Sop gravel yielded two minute grains of fine gold with marh 
worn corners. After the gravel was washed, there romnmod ft black 
iron sand with yellow grains of gold standing out clearly f^m th® 
dark ground. Tho rcsultof this and of other trials was to show that 
everv basin of gravol contained ono or two minute grams or scalcjot 
gold. Under black soil, on tho left bank or the right branch of 
stream, which passes by tho viHago of JVlarkfltnbi two miles wesi o* 
CUikop, was gravol and murl, nnd bolow the marl was conglomerate 
limostouo resting on disturbed nnd linrdoncd cblorito elate. 
gTave\ in lh» bed of the ttocwvn gold. And gold vk« 

found at Bclovildi on tho south side of the Malprnbhn, whore the 
etream flows in a hollow hot ween two parallel ridges of motainorphic 
rock. In tho wliolo gold-yielding area very few qnnrtz veins occur, 
and none are found with a north and south course. 


In this part of tho country wore professional gold-washers, some 
of them settled and others wanderers. The settled gold-washers 
used a trough about four feet long nine inches high and ono fact 
broad. In washing tbe gravol this trough wns propped ou sloping 
stones on tho bank of the stream. Ono man throw in a basketful of 
gravel and anothor stireod the gravol with his hand nnd poured on 
water . 8 The larger gravel was thrown out nnd the sand was again 
washed in a round shallow dish about eighteen inches across and 
four inches deep. The gold dust was amalgamated with mercury 
and the mercury sublimed on charcoal .' 1 Tho greatest proportion of 
gold, though the amount, was small, was forma in n small stream to 
the west of Belevfidi. 

Iron , 5 nearly equal to Swedish iron, ' was formerly made 


1 Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 38S. 5 Bom. Gov. Set, V1U. G. 

•Irani. Bom. Geo. Soe. XL 2-6. ‘Stem. Geo. Snrv. XII. 259. 

•This and tie remaining mineral ecetiona aro from material* snpplied ty Mr. G, V 

GAyatonde, Assistant Engineer, 
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near Kdnnr, Punare, and Pdtne in Belgaum j at Kaitnal and 
Tfivaj in Gokdk; at Kifcur in Sampgaon; and near' the Ram pass. 1 
The ore is gonorally peroxide of iron with a mixture of clay, 
quartz, and lime. All the latorito of the district is charged with 
iron though in too small a proportion to make it worth smelting. 
In smelting iron the practice was to gather small nodules with 
iron oi’e and crush them to powder with iron ham mers. The 
powdored ore was then mixed with charcoal and put into a round 
upright furnace which was kept at an intense heat by air blown 
continuously by hand-bellows. No flux was used as the ore contain- 
ed all that was wanted. As it smelted, the liquid metal flowed into 
a round hole at the bottom of the furnace. ’When all the metal had 
run into tho hole' the mass of iron was dragged out by a pair of 
large pincers, placed on an anvil, and beaten by hammera. The 
metal contained a great deal of foreign matter which was removed 
by heating it in a common smith's furnace, and, while red hot, by 
beating it with quick blows of five or six heavy hammers worked 
by men grouped round the anvil. Tho hammering was continued 
till the metal was considered pure. This iron was of first class 
quality. The chief difficulty in the way of iron-smelting was the 
large quantity of charcoal it consumed. Brown haamatite, which 
forms the matrix in a hornstone-breccia at Basargi, is smelted 
at Tegihal, both the villages lying on the left bank of the 
Malprabha, between Manoli and Torgal. Tho manufacture of iron 
has now ceased, partly on account of the increased price of- fuel and 
partly because of tho fall in tho price of iron. Besides iron the only 
metallic ore which occurs in any quantity is an earthy powdery form 
of binoxide of manganese which is found among weathered dolomite 
at Bhimgad. 2 

There are stone quarries at Pdtne, Halkami, CMndgad, Dukurvddi, 
and Dolgarvddi in Belgaum; at Chikodi and Nipdni in Chikodi; and 
at Kdgvdd, Aindpur, Shedbdl, Kakmari, and Athni in Athni. 3 Tho 
stones are green basalt or trap, gneiss, quartzose sandstone, gray 
sandstone, reddish gray sandstone, and laterite. Green basalt or 
trap is found in most parts of the district in hills, in boulders, and 
in river-beds. With some exceptions it is hard and lasting. It has 
been used in several bridges and largo buildings. The fort of 
Belgaum is partly of this stone brought from a village named 
Kanbargi, three miles north-east of Belgaum, and partly of 
sandstone from hills nine or ten miles to the north. The stone has 
worn well as the fort iB now 400 years old and the masonry is still 
fresh. 

Gneiss is found in tho Khdndpur sub-division. It is used for rough 
work and for road-metal, but on account of its hardness it is not 


1 In 1S22, nt Norso, about six miles wrest o£ KMndpur, iron was worked by a 
wandering tribo wlto came yearly in tbo fair season from Goa or tho S4vantvddi 
state. Mr. Marshall found common elayoy ironstono exposed in abandonee about 
-the 'hills, but it did not yiold much motal. Tho villagers wore wholly unacquainted 
with tho nature 'of the process by which tho metal had boon extracted. Marshall s 

Statistical Reports, 98. 3 Memoirs Geological Surrey, XII. 250, 203. 

3 The forts of KtUAnadignd, Vallabhgad, PAijargudd, and tbo temple nt Clitlndgad 
Kankumbi are built of laterite or iron clay, which, oxcopt as roaa-motal, is now 
little used. Memoirs Geological Survoy, XII. 208. 
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It is gray in colour, very hard, gritty, porous, and lasting, 'end is’ used 
■where great strength is required as in the arch stones o£ bridge*.'. 
At Gokdk and Saundatti it is made into millstones from ono-to three 
feet in diameter. Gray and reddish-gray Bandstone is found in ; 
Parasgad. Though very soft and absorbent, it may he used in inferior 7 
hinds of work instead of brick. The hones that Used to be quarried 
in a bed of very hard clay schist at K&kti north of Bolgaum are not 
now in demand. Laterite of varying quality is foundrin ' the' west ; ' 
near the Suliy&dri range. Near Belgnum is a claystono enriched- 
with iron in the form of red and yellow ochres, with a perforated 
and cellular structure. The heavier olaystono with more iron is’ 
generally harder and more lasting than the claystone with less iron: 
Near where it occurs this stone has been used for many buildings 
and a few bridges. The cost of laterite bricks -varies from 10s. to < 
12s. (Rs.5-6) the hundred cubic feet. It is quarried in rectangular" 
blocks. Magnesian limestones or dolomites occur in the gneisac’ 
series on the slopes of the Sahyddris east of Goa. The hods exposed 
in Bhimgadhill are unfit for polishing, as numerous thin -folia of 
granular quartz permeate the rock. 

In making ana repairing roads three kinds of .metal are used, 
trap, quartzose sandstone, and laterite. The price of trap' and 
quartzose sandstone varies from 10s. to 11s. (Rs. 5 - 51), and of 
laterite from 8s. to 6s. (Bs.lJ - 3) the hundred cubio feet. For fair 
■weather and cross country roads hard red gravel is used which 
costs about 2s. (Re.l) the hundred cubic feet. Good sand or gravel 
is found in the beds of most streams and rivers. The rates- vary 
from 8s. to 8s. (Rs.1^-4) the hundred cubic feet. The metallic 
sand which is used instead of blotting paper is found in several 
rivers at places where they pass through black soil. The best is ihe 
Krishna sand. A very good white clay for earthenware, whioh burns 
gray and hard, is found near Kh&u&pur. 

The lime in general use is made from calcined nodnles or kankur 
of limestone which are found on the surface in detached patches 
throughout the district, and at some places in quarries. The lime 
nodules contain a mixture of sand and clay, and so do not want much 
sand or eurlti, to make good hydraulic mortar. Calcined limo mats 
£3 16s. to £4 (Rs.88-40) the hundred cubic feet. At Yiidvfid in 
Gokfik a bed of bluish-gray limestone is quarried for lime These 
stones, when calcined, yield lime which is too pure or fat but makes 
good mortar when freely mixed with sand. This is the best lime 
^whitewashing. Crystalline limestone is also found in south 

- Good brick-earth is found in several places, the best. v-xi .• 
Yamkanmardi, Sankeshvar, and Nipitni in Ohikodi Burnt 
measuring 10"x4'x8* cost 17s. 9d. (R S .8J) the ithouTu/T » 
round tiles 16" x 6" cost £1 Is. fid. (Rs.lOf the thouS’ *“? 
ndgo tiles cost 6s. (Rs.3) the hundred. - usan “^ and 

Dr * Gibson described the forest towards the «?„iT ^ . 
all inferior or jungle timber, but much of it of superior quafity^Jn 
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Le thirteen previous years the forest had suffered greatly by fires 
id from other causes. Teak and blaekwood forest began about six: 
lies east of the Sahyddris and stretched through G-liotgali and 
akkeri. The teak had £ormei»ly stretched to Dhdrwdr. Deep woody 
illeys under the hill of Sidh on the North K~rf. na.ra border, about five 
iles south of Ghatgalli, had suffei’ed much from the spread of tillage. 
E young growing teak there was still a respectable quantity in the 
- s t of the forest abutting on Sidh hill. Further east the trees, 
ough numerous, were stunted and would probably never yield more 
an -rafters and small posts. One kind of timber, which was of 
■eat account for building and occurred both on Sidh hill and in the 
lighbouriug forests, was the hasan or hone Pterocarpus marsupium, 
beautiful tree of easy growth. The only forest to the north of 
ilgaum was in Pdchdpur. It contained ain Terminalia glabra, satin 
)od or halda Ohloroxylon swiotenia, nirmali Sfcryehnos potatorum, 
d other trees too stunted to be of use except for firewood and tent 
gs. A babJinl preserve was also set apart in Athni. 1 
Besides 3 a few square miles of private forest the present (1883) 
ea of Government forest is 819 square miles. Of these 688 square 
iles, chiefly' in Kh&n&pur, have, under the Forest Act VII. of 1878, 
en declared reserved, and 131 square miles protected. 3 The forest 
very unevenly distributed, the large sub-divisions of Athni and 
rasgad having till lately little or no forest, while Kh&ndpur lias 
ice as much forest a3 tillage. 

The Belgaum forests 4 may be roughly divided into moist and dry, 
0 dry lying east of the Poona-Dlidrwdr road and including the 
'esfcs of Chikodi, Sampgaon, and Gokak; and the moist lying west 
the Poona-Dhdrwdr road, including the forests of Belgaum and 
ldndpur. The Poona-Dlidrwar road runs nearly north and south, 
irting the Sahyddri range and its outliers from Nipani to Belgaum, 
d then bending slightly cast into tbe more level country. In the 
nst forest the rainfall is heavy, varying from fifty inches to 
unknown quantity, probably not less than 200 inches. About 
e-half of the moist area belongs to the Sahyddris, a mass of 
erite-covered mountains, cut by deep densely wooded ravines 
d open _ to the full force of the south-west monsoon. Except 
occasional patch of rico or ragi the forest is unbroken, 
re the population is scanty and the area fit for plough cultivation 
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Handbook to tlie Forests of tlio Bombay Presidency, 74. 

The sections on Forests, Animals, and Birds axe from materials supplied by 
J- Ia Laiid • Maegrcgor, -District Forest Officer. 

The sub-divisional forest details are : 


Belgaum Forests, 1833. 
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is small. In those villages which lie actually along the emt ot the 
Sahyfidris these conditions are most marked The area cultorahle 
with the plough is insufficient even for the small population, and . 
from time immemorial they have chiefly lived on the proceeds of 
what is known as Jeumri or wood-ash tillage. The steep slopes of 
the S&hyadris are suitable for this form of cultivation. The dense 
coppice growing on such slopes is cut down, allowed to dry, and then 
burnt. The ashes are hoed into the soil and ndehni or rdgi Elensine - 
coracana is sown. If the patch chosen has had its due period of 
fallow, a very abundant crop results. During the second season a 
crop of sdva Panicnm miliare is grown on the same ground. The 
field is then relinquished and requires a long period of fallow. If ' 
left alone for about twenty yeaTS it will be found to be again densely- 
covered witb coppice. In fact tbe practice of hmnri under proper 
conditions is eminently favourable to the growth of dense coppice 
At the introduction of the revenue survey nearly thirty years ago an 
attempt was made to pub a stop to kumri under the impression that 
it must result in denudation. The consequent distress became so 
marked that in 1 875 further allotments were granted in Khan&pnr 
and in 1879 similar arrangements were made in Belgium. These 
arrangements were inadequate as they did not allow a sufficiently 
long period of fallow. It has lately been suggested by the 
Conservator of Forests, Southern Division, that Jeumri allotments 
should be granted on condition that the people plant with useful, 
trees an area^ equal to one-third of the area held for kumri cultivation. 
This suggestion has been approved by Government and arrangements 
are in progress for carrying it out. 

The commonest trees are the jdmbul Eugenia iambolana, kitniba 
•Careya arborea, mdti Tenninalia tomentosa, liarda T. chebula, 
heCa. F. bellenoa, pain Ficus cordifolia, kel Ficus infectoria, nmar 
M. glomerata, kindah Terminalia panioulata, bdva Cassia fistula, 
aranj Pongamia glabra, a/njan Memecylon edule, nana 

? lauceolata, avia Phyllauthus emblica, small bamboo, 

and torn Strobflanthus grahamianus. There is a ‘sprinkling of 
ja/mbn Xylia dolabnformis, aisva Dalbergia latifolia, shemba Aracia 
oomanna, and other aaacias. Tutsan Ptarocarpus marsupium, dpta 
BauW racemosa, yak. Bute* frondosa, and pdngera Erythrina 
mffica, but no teak. Of these trees mdti, jdmbul, ndna, harda sisva 
nWni aSa Ti' a J° v . altiable timber trees; kdrvi and Bmall bamboos are 
*°A £ ? ncm S an f roofing ; and kumba is chiefly used for 
. tools. Anjan, a useful wool, is confined to very 
m 0» nM. of the SaHy&dris iler. it 

r ri rf t “ ” eaiMS ■ 

^unamon trees wLse “ J.? Wn J or ht P af > and of 
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Of minor produco, the 1 iarda and hela famish myrobalans, the 
shemba supplies the ritha. or soapnut "which is used in cleaning 
clothes, and the large stretches of hare or thinly wooded slopes 
famish grazing for thousands of cattle, which flock to them every 
year. from the grassless eastern plains. As already remarked this 
western tract is badly wooded. Probably not more than one- twelfth 
of the whole forest area is stocked with trees. But the moist 
climate and heavy rainfall cause a free growth wherever there is soil 
enough for plants to take foot.' There is little doubt that, when fully 
guarded from Are, the forest will gradually spread upwards from the 
lower slopes and watercourses and clothe much that is now hare and 
useless. 

The eastern parts of tho moist forest, though not cut off by any 
natural line of demarcation from the more western parts, may, for 
convenience, he considered separately. Tho country is less hilly and 
i3 partially sheltered from tho south-west monsoon by tho crests 
of the main range of the Sahyndris. The rainfall varies roughly 
from forty-five to sixty inches, enough to ensure vigorous vegetation. 
Besides the trees mentioned in the pnrely Sahyddri forest the timber 
includes d/idmin Grewia asiatica, honangi Adina cordifolia, Jcalam 
Stephegyne parvifolia, siris Albizzia spp., teak, and large bamboos. 
The commonest trees aro kumba, jdmba, harda , the dwarf date-palm 
Phoenix farinifera, palas , avia, jambul , bamboo, kindali, mati, 
ndna, and in the south a good sprinkling of teak and blackwood. 
The produce is chiefly superior firewood poles from fifteen to thirty 
feet long, with here and there large standards of sdvari Bombax 
malabaricum, hela, pdngcra, Icaramhdl, and other Boft woods, and less 
■ often of mati, kind ali, jambul, and other hard woods. Tho forest 
increases in heaviness towards tho south where are some fifty square 
miles of good timber, including much clean • straight-stemmed teak, 
mati, and blackwood. These tracts aro much better wooded than the 
main range. Pi’obably one-fourth of the forest area is stocked. Teak 
occurs only in tho south and is commonest on the granite hills south 
of Nandgad. It is generally mixed with jdmba and bamboo. But 
between T&varkatti and Bidi there is much pure teak of vigorous 
growth. 

The forests of the dry'tracfc east of the Poona-Dh&rw&r road aro 
on the trap and sandstone hills of Chikodi, Gokdk, and Sampgaon. 
They stretch east as far as the town of GokfLk, north to Hukeri, 
south to Deshnur, and west to tho moist forest. These dry forests 
are about tho same height (2000 feet above the sea) as the moist 
forests, but being further inland, the rainfall is much less, probably 
on an average not move than thirty inches. Cultivation is confined 
to the valleys and some of the flat-topped trap-hills. Tho forest- 
land, about one-oiglith of which is stocked with useful wood, is very 
poor and stony, yielding only firewood scrub with a sprinkling of 
small poles, fit for hut-building, and of an avorage height of about ten 
fefet. The produce is chiefly cactus, four or five kinds of fig, dindal 
Anogeissus latifolin, mashvdl Chloroxylon swietenia, bandurgi, dvla, 
goi-vi Ixora ' parvifolia, larvar Cassia auriculata, mati Terminalia 
■‘jomentosa, kindali, as Hardwickia binata, sandal, bamboo, and 

Numberless thorns,- Near Nipdni and Degaon there is a little outlying 
n 80—8 
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forost-lnnd, nnd near Sulrlhnl nml Yninkfmmerdt teak-scml> also 
occurs. is perhaps the commonest tree and b mcfnl for 

firewood but is generally too small for building purpose*. Tare&r 
bark is mooli prized for tanning and pom bark for making tordies, 
There is also a good deal of small mul a little largo bamboo. The 
most widespread shrub is the end ns. Tolly Imlf the forest area fo 
covered with cactus. It is rapidly creeping from tho aultivntcd 
valleys to the tops of tho hills, threatening, as has already happened 
in 2d ntwlfipnrnnd other pari « of Gofcdk, to choice all other vegrmti®. 
The rapid spread of the cactus appears to bomninly owing to two kind* 
of thrush, Mnincoccrcus grisons mid Argyn muleolmi, which lira on 
tho fruit and scatter tho s-eod« fur and wide. In this part of the 
Belgamu reserves, the putting dow.n of cactus is the problem cf the 
future. Its eradication is not easy. No ill-treatment short of 
burning both roots and branches JtiJb it. An attempt is being Mads 
to dig it up and burn it, but the result is still doubtful. 

The forests of the main Sahyddri rungo are not at present 
worked. Most of their vnfuabfo firewood nnd unaiJ timber cmiid 
easily bo worked and is sure to improve. Acre for acre, Hick 
present value cannot be less than that of the forest tract cast of 
tho Poona road, for, though not nearly so regularly stocked, tin 
vigour nnd quality of tho timber make them a far more vnlinbk . 
property, lixperiments seem to show that, exclusive of tho sales 
of tho land, tho present net value of tho dry forest is not less than 
£123,03-}- (IK 12,30,340) or £1 -is. (Rs. 12) an ucre, and that the 
yearly yield of firewood available without trenching on the capital 
stock, is about 40,000 cartloads, or 1,130,000 cubic feet/ a quantity 
which more than meets tho present firewood demand for the whole 
district. 1 The eastern part of tho Snliy.-hlri forest tract is roughly 


* Thia citimato ii InsoJ on the remlti of clean catlings on *I3i> ocrei of ffct 
BiranhoH (wtsL Tho details arc : 
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iimated as equal to the wesfcbra * Saliyddri forests, or 150,000 acres 
it is about 284 square miles. It supplies the IChAndpur store 
th timber, of which tho following statement gives the details ,for 
3 two years ending 1880 : 


SatttAdrt Timber Sales, 1S7S-1SS0. 




So. 
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• 
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42,655 
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The immediate supply of large timber is nearly exhausted, but 
:y or sixty years hence there ought to be no difficulty in securing 
so ns taut yield fully equal to the above, as length is more sought 
m girth and as there is a good stock of young growth. In 
82-83, 115,908 bamboos worth £1222 (Rs. 12,220) were cut. 

Firewood forests are worked partly on the toll-house or naha 
item, partly by departmental cuttings. NdTcas, or forest toll- 
uses, for collecting fees levied on loads cut and gathered by tho 
yers, are posted at Nandgad, Gokitk, Suld.ht.il, Bimuholi, Chincbani, 
ranvddi, and Kanburgi. The foresters in charge of the three 
iod-stores also issue permits fox* collecting revenue in this way. 
1S82-83 tho receipts for wood so collected amounted to £2411 
s.24, 110). The fees are Is. (8 as.) for each cartload drawn by 
o bullocks. Gel, (4 as.) for each beastload, 1 \d. (£ anna,) for a 
m’s, %d. anna) for a woman's, and %d, anna) for a child's 
adload. 

Departmental cuttings were begun in 1 879-80. The practice is 
fell all trees within oertain limits and to stack the wood in hoaps 
X 4' x 10 / , ocjnal when air-dried to ahoutone cartload or twenty-five 
bic feet solid measure. In the 1879-80 auction sales of G000 
icks, the avox*age stack rate was 3s. (Rs. 1-^) and tho net proceeds 
all departmental cuttings came to £1030 (Rs. 10,300). In 1 882-83, 
,813 stacks of firewood were sold for X10G8 (Rs. 10,080) not. The 
stem of departmental cuttings has so many advantages that it may 


Is ol "half tho Dlranholl yield, or 12 an acre, the net vnluo'ot the 103,028 acres of dry forest 
erves In Sampgaori, Ook5k, and Chlkodl would amount to Us. 12,30,330. This represents. tho 
imatcd-valuo of the crop as It now stands, with only about onc-cijjlith or tho ground stocked with 
Jul wood ; It will Increase as tho forest land Itecomcs hotter stocked. Taking tho cartload, or stack, 
firewood at 23 cubic Toot solid measure anil tho cartload of branches at twenty-three cubic feet, the 
iragr acre vlclil of steins would amount to 100 cubic feet and the yield of the whole forest area would 
20,003,000 cuhlo reef of stem wood and 2,360.644 cubic feet of branches. Copptce will renew itself 
uftcon years or at twenty years at most. Taking tho revolution, as It Is called, at twenty years, tlio 
■a yearly available for cutting would l>o by twenty years, or Cir,3 acres, yielding 40,377 cart- 

ds or 1,340,110 cubic feet of firewood, that is, at five per cent, or twenty years’ purchase, a total 
uc, excluding minor produce, of £130,132 (Its. 13,01,320). 
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seem strange that the toll system should he continued. 1 * * * * * * The objection 
to stopping the tolls is that a number of people who live near the 
larger towns depend for their daily bread on gathering t wood. „ ItTs 
hoped that by degrees they will find some other means of sub- 
sistence as the toll system is wasteful and incompatible with good 
forest management. 

The chief minor produce is the myrobalan-nut or harda, which is 
sent in large quantities to Bombay. From Bombay the best find their 
way to Europe and the rest are kept for Indian use. Up to 1876-77 
the right to gather myrobalans in each sub-division was every year 
publicly sold by the m&mlatdars to the highest bidders. In 1877-78 
the Conservator of ForestSj Colonel Peyton, determined to try depart- 
mental collection. The nuts were gathered at twenty-nine stores 
dotted over the myrohalan tracts, and sold to merchants. 9 The result 
was satisfactory ; £4587 (Rs. 45,870) were netted, or more than half 
as much again as the previous season, though the returns for that year 
had been higher than those of any former season. The revenue has 
never again been so high as it was in 1877-78. Still the average for the 
three years since 1877-78 has been £3275 (Rs. 32,750) compared with 
an average of £1850 (Rs. 18,500) for the eight preceding years. In 
1882-83 the net receipts amounted to £2718 (Rs. 27,180). The 
receipts vary greatly because both the market and the crop are 
uncertain, and the last two seasons have not been favourable. A full 
myrobalan crop is estimated at 1000 tons in KMnfipUr and at 375 
tons in Belgaum. 

Other minor products are honey, fungi, tarvdr and other bark 
for tanning, corinda, hela, dvla.ritha, and other fruits, and grass. 01 
these grass alone brings in (1882) an appreciable netrevenne of abonl 
£100 (Rs. 1000) a year. Up to 1 881 grass was sold by the m&mlatd&r 
at yearly auctions. In 1881-82 the management of the grazing wa « 
undertaken by the forest officers. The receipts for the first yea] 
came to over £1200 (Rs. 12,000). After deducting twenty-five pe 
cent which are credited as land revenue, there remained nearl 
three times aa much as the largest sum ever obtained under the olu. 
system. The increase would have been more than threefold if the 
number of cattle bad not been greatly reduced by disease immediately 
before the new system came into practice. The rates charged for 
one year aTe : for every head of homed cattle 3d. (2 as.), and for each 
goat or sheep frf. ($ anna). 

During the eighteen years ending 1882-83 forest receipts have risen 
from £3094 (Rs. 80,940) in 1865-66 to £14,215 (Rsf 1,42,150) in 
1882-83, and the average has risen from £2667 in the five years 


1 The chief advantages are : It admits of organized management and the determination 

of the sustained yield of the different forest tracts. As tbs cuttings are confined to a 

small area, they can be easily watched, easily renewed, and casiiy guarded from fir« „,,d 

theft. And as tho wood is air-dried before it is moved, it is more easilv carried 

Tiually, as no work is carried on m it, the rest of the forest is safer from fire anatwt ’ 

’To KMndpur there arc eleven store-, at IvhdnSpur, Hemddgi, Shitavad,. 

Vitro, Shiroli, Gbotg&li, Chipoh, Jftmboti, Kenkumbi, and Konelc. tha-Tu-fl • W 
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ending 18170 to £11,766 in the fire years ending 1882.. During the 
same period, from increase of staff and from the introduction of 
departmental cuttings and myrohalan gatherings, charges have risen 
from £966 (Rs. 9660} in 1866 to £4361 (Rs. 43,610) in 1882. Profits 
have risen from an average of £756 in the fivo years ending 1870 to 
ah average of £6739-in the fivo years ending 1882. The following 
statement gives the details : - ~ - 

- ‘ Belga mr Forest Fikakces, 1865-GG - 1S88-88. 
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These increased profits are dne not to larger timber cuttings, for 
less timber is now cut than was formerly cut. The increase is due 
to better prices, to a greater demand for bamboos and firewood, and 
to improved methods of working the myrohalan and firewood forests." 

The permanent staff consists of one deputy conservator of forests 
on £50 (Ks.500) a month and his personal establishment, ono head- 
clerk on £3 10.9. (Rs.3o), one vernacular clerk on £2 (Rs.20), and 
three messengers on 16s. (Rs. 8) each. The rest 'of the staff is one 
ranger on £10 (Rs. 100) a month ; five foresters, ono on £4 (Rs.40), 
two on £3 (Rs. 80) each,- and two on £2 (Rs.20) each; six sub- 
foresters, three on £1 4s. (Rs. 12) euch, and threo on £1 (Rs. 10) 
each ; and twenty-one guards, eight on 16s. (Rs. 8) each, nnd 
thirteen on 14 s. (Rs. 7) each, at a yearly cost of £1248 (Rs. 12,480). 
During -the working season which, lasts from November to June the 
permanent staff is strengthened by thirty-six myrohalan and firewood 
clerks on£l 4s. (Rs.12) a month; one clerk in tho deputy conservator’s 
office'on £2 (Rs.20) a month ; nineteen sub 7 forcsters,one on £2 (Rs.20), 
three on £1 10s. (Rs. 15), and fifteen on£l (Rs.lO) j and seventy -ono 
forest-guards, fifteen on IGs. (Rs. 8), and fifty -six on 14-s. (Rs. 7), at' 
a total cost of £825 (Rs. 8250). The deputy conservator has general 
' charge of • the Belgaum forests. Under him are three executive 
officers, rangers, and foresters, ono in charge of Khdnfipur, one of 
Belgaum and Sampgaon, and ono of Cliikodi and Gokdk, who keep 
sub-divisiohal accounts and carry out cuttings, plantings, and other 
executive 'work. Under them the' sub-foresters patrol sub-ranges, 

■ see that each guard is on his beat, and that ho does liis work 
’ properly. The .guard patrols his heat, catches thioves, puts out 
fires, and guards tho forest from harm, n.lioavy task as a guard’s 
beat averages twenty square miles of forest mixed with, tillage. . 

Near Pattis in Belgaum a plantation which was begun in 1879 
- numbered in 1881, 2393 seedlings from one to threo years old. 
The plants are nearly all myrobalans which grow well and yield 
valuable, fruit. ‘In starting this plantation tho land was given 
for tillage for two or three years, free of rent, tho husb a ndm en 
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undertaking to plant tlio seedlings and guard them from fire for 
two or three years without charge. The only outlay has keen the, 
cost of raising the plants in tko nursery. This has hitherto averaged 
30s. (Rs. 15) an acre, a high rate owing to the difficulty of getting 
the seeds to sprout. The seed is sown in January, and in Jane and 
July, when four to eight inches high, the seedlings are planted twelve 
feet apart. > , 

i All forest trees occasionally occur iu the open country. ’Some 
trees, such as figs, chiefly pairi Ficus qorditolia, banian Ficus 
indica, and umhar Ficus glomerate, bdva Cassia fistula, «p<aBauhinia 
racemosa, siris Albizzia spp., bar Ztzyphus Jujuba, pdndre mnli 
Terminalia arjuua, karanj Pongaraia glabra, jambnl Bngenia jatnbb- 
lana, ndna Lagerstrmmia lanceolata, and savti Bombax mnlabaricum 
are found far from forest tracts. Others, such as h&la mali Tcrrai- 
nalia tomentosa, sandal Santalum album, mashvdl Ckloroxylou 
swietenia, avia Pkyllautkus omblica, dindal Anogeissus latifolia, and 
teak are seldom seen far from forests. Many trees are grown for 
their fruit, timber, or shade. Cultivated trees are most often found 
in the east of the district. Many trees such as the guava, lime, 
mango, and tamarind, which require care in the east, grow wildin the 
damp western forests. The karanj, the willow Salix tetrasperma, 
the pdmdre mati, and the jambul, grow best in moist places generally' 
on river and pond banks andin rice fields. The well-to-do are fond 
of planting groves or rats, an acre or two in area, generally mango 
or jack trees. 

The chief field trees are the pipal Ficus religiosa, umhar Ficus 
glomerata, vad Ficus indica,jntj!pri Ficus wightiaua or Urostigma 
pseudo-tjiela, and ndndruh Urostigma retnsum or Ficus benjamma. 
These are generally planted along roadsides and near temples. The 
following ornamental and floweiing trees are also planted along 
roadsides and in gardens : Albizzia procera and Albizzia lebbek, the 
large gulmohi Poinciana regia, and the small gulmolir Poinciana 
pulcherrima, known locally as sanieshvari ; the silk cotton tree, 
siimil or sdvari Bombax or Salmalia malabaricum, whose wood is used 
for making Gok&k figures ; the sandalwood tree, shrigandh or 
ehandan Santalum album ; the Belgaum walnut, jangli akrot Aleu- 
rites triloba ; saru Casuarina muricata, and the cypress' also called 
saru, Cupressus glauca j the dpta Bauhinia racemosa; the Mnchan, 

' Banhima variegato, of two, varieties, the B. purpurescens and the 
B. Candida, yielding beautiful purple and yellow and green flowers j 
the Bengal almond. &adum Terminalia catappa j the asoka Gaatteria 
or Polyaltbia longifolia; the pila cMmpha Miclielia champaca : ihendq 
ehdmpha Messua ferrea; and the son ehdmpha Plumeria acuminata, 
are grown near houses and roadsides. The nag ehdmpha is very 
rare. • ■* * 


IYv\t Trees. 


Among fruit trees are tlite Mango amla Mangifera indiea • the 
Jack phanas Artocarpus integrifolia ; the Loquat Eriobotrv*. 
japomca, which is quite naturalised; the Custard-apple sitdphal 
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Anona squamosa; the Bullockk-heart rdmphal Anona reticulata; 
the Cashewnut-lcajM-Anncardimn occidental; the jumluit Eugenia 
iambolaua; the Bad bilva JEgle mnrmelos; the Wood apple kaoit 
Feronia elephantum; the Pummalo popnon CitruB dcciunana; the 
Sweet Lime mitha nimbu Citrus limetta ; the Citron' CitruB meaica ; 
the Lime nimbu Citrus bergamia ; the Orange • ntiruvgi Citrus 
aurantium ; the hoJcam Gnrcinia purpurea; the avia or amla 
Phrllanthos emblica; the bor Zizyphus jnjtiba; the turan Zizyphus 
rugosa ; the guti Zizyphus xylopyra ; the chinch Taruarindus indicus ; 
the aqasti 'Agati grandiflora, the flowers of which, with wheat salt 
and chillies, are cooked into a kind of cake, and the pods and leaves 
are eaten, as curries ; the Horse Radish Tree . shenga or shegva, 
Moringa pterygosperma, whose leaf, flower, and pod are eaten as 
curries, whose bark is used as a poultice, and hy fa uropeans 
instead' of the hotse-radisli ; an inferior kind of poach, Amygdalus 
persica; the Guava jam Psidium pyriferum and P. pomifennn ; a 
superior kind of Pomegranate dndr Punica granntum is grown in 
Bdil Hongal ; the 'pagan or pdpya Caries papaya, is grown largely 
as a dessert fruit ; karanda Carissa carandns, grows wild nbont the 
hill sides and hedges ; hamrali, Averrhoa carambola and A. bilimbi, 
hear acid fruit; the Fig avjir Ficus carica, is found but the fruit is 
not so good as the Poona fig; the Mulberry tut or shetut Moms 
indica, is grown but not to-any large extent ; there aro different 
kinds of Plantains hole. Musa paradisiaca, the fruit of which is 
used as a . dessert fruit, and 6ome varieties, along with the pith and 
blossoms of the different kinds of plantains, are cooked as curries ; 
and the Pineapple ananas Bromelia amraasa. 1 

- Among other useful plants are the Soapnufc rit/ia or ariiha 
Sapindus emarginatus, and tho Markingnut bibva or bhildimn 
Semecarpns anacardium ; the frankincense tree, dkupsdld i Boswellia 
thurifera, fohnd on Shondur hill in Chikodi ; the Givotia rottleri- 
formis, also called ritha,, whose light wood is used for making Gokdk 
figures; and the "Wild Nutmeg juji bai Tyrrhosia horsfieldii, whoso 
scentless fruit is a little larger than the true nutmeg. Among palms 
are the Wild Sago Palm bhcrU mid Caryota weens, whose pith yields 
a coarse sago and is cooked as gruel and the trunk is used as water 
conduits;. the Betelnnt phophal or supdri Aroca catechu, which 
is rarely grown ; the "Wild Date shendi Phoenix . sylvostris, which is 
common in KMn&pur and Belgaum and on tho banks of streams in. 
the east ; the Cocoa Palm nariel Cocos nucifora, which is grown only 
in the east in the gardens of the rich ; and the Brab or Palmyra 
tad Borassns flabelliformis, ' which is not very common. 

Many miles of roadside have been planted with treos and bamboos. 
The trees chiefly used are the' banian, pdiri , umbar , Apia, siris. 
ottbuly m&ng'Oj tanifirind^ tiznij and buniboo. Tbcso trees are useful 
either as timber or for fences. The figs are fclio hardiest class of tree 
and grow well on rocky soil whore nothing else thrives. 

Many exotics have been introduced near tho Belgaum canton- 
ment. Some of them, as the Casnnrina, India-rubber, and Pitho- 
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colobium dulco, tire apparently hardy trees. Otters, as the logwood, - 
tho Australian Eucalypti or bluo gums, and tbo acacias have been 
less successful. Coffee has been lately introduced and grows well in 
evergreen clumps on or near the Sftbyadris. 

Tho chief bodge plants are tho adhaha Adhatoda vesica, the 
nirgundi Vitex negundo, tbo lan tana Lnntann indico, tho Mexican ' 
aloe Agave americana, tbo Aloe huar Aloe perfoliata, and the 
Lawsonia alba. Tho Prickly Pear Opuntin dillenii, is used os a 
hedge-plant about gardens, but harbours rats and snakes j hedges 
of tho Milk Bush slier Euphorbia tirncnlli, arc nko common. The 
lor Zizyphus jujube, tho Idbhul Acacia arabica, and the Physio Rut 
crunch Jatropha curcas, avo used for field enclosures, whilo tho qmck- 

t rowing Indian Coral Tree pdngera Erythrina indica, naAshetsH 
esbania aegyptica, are used to support tho Betel vino pan Pipor or ' 
Chavica betel. . 


Of water plants there arc tho Lotus, It final, of threo kmd», 
Nymphoca stellate, N. rubin, and N. pubcscens, tbolpornia reptans, 
growing in ponds and used in some places ns a pot-herb, and tho sofa 
2Sschynomeno nspern, growing in -marshes and used for making 
wedding garlands and coronets. The roots of some of the Poly, 
gonnms which arc found on the banks of rivulets were used as food - 
during tho 1876-77 famine. 

Among the Shrubs and Weeds that grow in waste lands and on hill 
sides aTe the vdgdli Capparis rosburghii with largo white showy 
flowers, the Nettlo bichuli TJrtica or Flenryn interrupts, the Thorn- 
apple datura Datura alba and P. fastnosa, the mp /i Tcphrosia 
saberosa growing on rocky hills, tho tarvur Cassia nuricnlata and 
C. torn, the Jtangwri Solannm incerla and S. jacquinii, a diffuse 
plant armed with prickles bearing yellow berries of tho size of a 
plum, tho Mexican Thistle pila dhotra Argcmonc moxicana, the 
Swallow Wort wiirinr or rut Calotropis gigantea, tho lumba Loncas 
linifolia, the a gad a Aohyranthes aspera, and different kinds of 
Coleus grow as weeds in waste giound. Tho glioU Portulaca 
quadrifida and P. oleracea are found in moist shady places, while 
the Lepidagathis cristata and h&H musli or murii khvnd. Cnrculigo 
brevifolia and 0. graminifolia, profer more rocky grounds. 

Of Creepers there are several convolvuluses, among them tho 
Argyreia ; Borne of the Cucurhitaceto.snohnsthe Citrnllus colooynthis 
mdrayan, which grows in hedges along with tho milk bush ; tcndla 
Ooccmia mdica which bears a beautiful red oblong fruit • nnd the 
gulvel Cocculus cordifolius a twining shrub found among hedges. v 
The chief Grasses are : spear grass lidntlia gavat which 
as fodder for horses, chirlcydelie gavat which looks liko a variety ’ 
Kantha gavat, Icanta marvel or makunche gavat Audronotmn „„„ j 
which grows during the rains and is considered £ 
madhadche gavat or Ttdlgod mandi, a kind of Elensino in “? r - » 

cattle, jangli rala Panicum italicum is eaten by horses ant? ^ 
Initta phanda is not good for horses, sipi is considered e-nnd/jj 1 e ' 
lianya it Cynodon dactylon is excellent fodder for hor<s£ ^ fodder, 
but not for cattle, phanda is also not good for cattlo ^ E ^ ee P 
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bears large seeds which were used as food during the 1877 famine, 
lohora a kind of Andropogon, is not used as fodder, bvmba is 
supposed to be a variety of lohora, gavti ndchni or wild ndchni is a 
variety of Eleusine, Tcavdydche phombi also called bhojrdcho gavat and 
hohja or janglirdla is a kind of Panicum, and husliche gavat or gdvti 
sdva whose seeds are eaten is probably the Panicum frumentacenm. 

Besides the above, the re are the Lemon grass cha gavat Andropogon 
sohocnantlius, which with ginger sugar and milk is used as a drink 
in fevers and colds, and the scented Andropogon muricatus which 
is used in making wind screens and fans. 

The chief Ferns are : Adiantum lunnlatum and A. cappillus- 
veneris, two varieties of maiden hair, growing in moist shady places, 
the Silver Fern Cheilanthes farinosa and G. tenuifolia found chiefly 
in the western hills, two brackens Pteris cretica and P. pelluoida 
found at a height of more than 2000 feet, the Oak Leaf Fern 
Aspidium cicutarium, Lastrea bergiana, Hemionitis arifolia, 
Gymnopteris contaminans, and the Royal Fern Osmunda regalis. 
The Tree Fern is occasionally found and a shrubby Alsophila occurs 
among the western hills ; bo also do a few varieties of the Trichomanes 
and Ophioglossum. The Pleopeltis membranacea is found growing 
on trees. 

Of the Club Moss family or‘ Lycopodiace®, L. selaginella is seen 
in shady hill sides and L. clavatum in marshes. Beautiful mosses 
are found in the hills near Jdmboti and the Amboli pass. 

With care many European fruits and vegetables can be grown in 
Belgaum. The Reverend J. Smith, of the London Missionary Society, 
has grown English apple and pear trees, but the pear trees do not 
bear. Peaches and strawberries succeed with care, while the 
raspberry and Cape gooseberry Physalis peruviana, grow of their 
own accord after they have been once planted. 

A very large number of English flowers have been grown from 
seeds or from cuttings. Among the most successful are Aclximenes, 
Amaranthus, Aralias, Arbutilons, Arums, Oaladiums, China Asters, 
Balsams, Begonias, Bignonias, Bonganuvillias, Camellias, Cannas, 
Coryopsis, Coleus, Crotons, Dahlias, Fuschias, Gardenias, Geraniums, 
Gloxinias, Heliotropes, Hoyas, Iresines, Maurandyas, Mignonette, 
the Marvel of Peru, Nasturtiums, Passion Flowers, Phloxes, Pinks, 
Poinsettias, Roses, Sweet Peas, Violets, and Zinnias. Of European 
vegetables, cabbages are grown all the year round, but thrive best 
during the cold weather. Cauliflowers are fair but never very large. 
A continual supply of peas may be kept up but during the dry months 
they want much care. Nolkohl and turnips are good if carefully 
grown. French beans, "beet, lettuce, carrots, Jerusalem artichokes, 
'Asparagus, celery, parsnips, radishes, small onions, tomatoes, cucumber, 
1 water-cresses all thrive. 

pattle are mostly bred by the Dhangars, who live chiefly in the 
fest tracts of the Khdndpur and Belganm sub-divisions. A large 
tmber of cattle are brought for sale from Maisur and other distant 
aces. The principal cattle marcs are Nip&ni, Bail Hongal, Gokak, 
felgaum, Knur, and Nandgad. 

SO— 9 
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* fom- years old and are used for ploughing, draught, and burden. 
j? 0 r heavy work a pair of ke-knff aloes are often kept and - are most 
useful on account of their great, strength and, -when • well broken, 

‘ on account of their steadiness. Though slower than oxen they are 
much. more powerful, being able to pull nearly double the weight on 
heavy ground. Their great defect is that ' they cannot stand the 
sun; they must be worked in the early morning or evening and are 
go useless when the sun is 'high that the husbandmen sometimes 
plough by moonlight. The trade between S&vantvddi, Goa, and 
-Belgaum is carried on almost entirely by pack bullocks, and buffaloes, 
which take down grain, fruit, and tobacco, and bring back salt, 
cocoanuts, and dried fish. -The price of a ‘draught-buffalo varies 
from £3 to £5 (Bs. 30-50). 

Cows are found all over the district. Those living on the 
Sahy&dris are smaller than those of the more level country and 
give little milk. The .breed further inland is on the. whole better 
-fed and larger ; but in all parts of the district small cattle always 
far. outnumber the large. Cows first calve when three to four 
years old, and gq on hearing till they are about fifteen. They feed 
on grass, millet stalks, cotton seeds, and oil-cakes. A good cow 
when in full milk gives about four quarts (4 shors) of milk and 
continues in milk about six months. The price of a young full 
grown , cow varies from £1 10s. to £4 (Bs.15-40). There are 
eight breeds of bullocks : sorti, madia, Jcundalvari , nagdi, dhangari, 
hhillari, hanabari , and ohilhar. Of the first four the sorti or 
South KrithidwAr bullocks are the strongest and largest, about 13£ 
hands at the shoulder. They have thick black horns, large ears, and 
long thick tails. Though they are slow, no team for ploughing is 
considered complete without one or more pairs of sortis. The mudla 
bullocks are strong, active, and of middle size, and have straight 
long horns, slender tails, and small ears. The nagdi bullocks 
are short, about ten hands at the shoulder, stout, and active. 
They are found in numbers both in the ‘ plain and hilly country. 
Though useful and hardy they are not so strong as the sortis or 
mucllas. The Jcundalvari bullocks, the weakest of the four breeds, have 
large ears, long toils, thick hair, andbent horns. The dhangari and 
Jchilldri bullocks differ from the hanabari and chilhar bullocks by 
having longer faces, and being stouter, taller, and larger. Bullocks 
are generally reared by the -cultivating classes and are put to 
work when they are three years old. A pair of mudla or nagdi. 
bullocks ploughs four acres of land in six days, while three or four 
pairs of sorti and Jcundalvari bullocks, working together at one 
plough, take ten days to plough an equal area of land. A pair of 
{bullocks of the sorti breed costs £G to £20 (Rs. 60-200), of tbe 
'hudla breed £5 to £20 (Rs.-50 - 200), of the kundalvari breed 
8 to £10 (Rs. 30-100), and of tbe nagdi breed £2 10s. to £8 
Rs. 25 -80). On a fair level road/ a pair of good well-fed oxen can) 
P' a ?-. ordinary day’s work, draw a load of balf a ton sixteen 
ailes 'a day. For carriages/ or dhamanis, fast trotting bullocks of 
^ ree ^ are often used, which sometimes cost as much as 
r v* 5 ’ 360) a .pair. -Pack-bullocks owned by peddlers and -traders 
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carry about 200 pounds (8 in tins) of grain or cloth packed in gmm; 
bags. 

Goats aro kept by all classes except Br&hmtuls, Lingayats, and 
Jains. They are of four breeds, local, laumijadu, hui sheli, and 
dhangari. The country brood has longer logs than the hmyadn, 
and the hui sheli goats are short und -white, and yield specially good 
milk. Goats are chiefly kept in villages near bushlands and are 
most numerous in GokAk. The price of a fall-sized she-goat varies 
from 6s. to 16s. (Rs. 3-8) and averages about 8s. (Rs. 4) for ono in 
full milk which gives about a quart (1 sher) of millc a day. Some 
goats give as much as two quarts, bnt most do not give more than 
three quarters of a pint to a pint and a half. 

Dhangars breed tbreo kin ds of Sheep, country, henguri, and yelga. 
Country sheep are eithor white or black, and their wool is somewhat 
stronger than the hanguri's wool. Tho henguri sheep have red soft 
wool. The yelga sheep is either white or red. Sheep are reared 
solely in the east, tho climate of the west boing too damp for them. 
They aro sheared twice a year, in Jnno and in December, and 
their wool is made into blankets. Tho price of a fnll-sized sbee] 
weighing about twenty-five pounds iB about 4s. (Rs. 2). 

Hens, reared chiefly by MarAtluls, Musalmdns, and Christians, an 
of two breeds, largo and small. Hens of the smaller breed cost 6<? 
to Is. (4 -8 as.) and hens of tho large breed 4s. to 16s. (Rs. 2-8) 
Eggs of tho smaller breed cost 3d. (2 as.) and of the large breed 6d 
(4 as.) a dozen. Ducks, turkeys, and gnineafowls are reared b, 
Christians and Musalmdns. A dock costs 2s. tods. (Rc.l-Bs.2) 
and a duck’s egg %d. (i anna) ; a turkoy costs 4». to £1 (Rs. 2-10), 
and a turkey’s egg 1 (1 anna ) ; a goineafowl costs Is. to 4s. (8 a*.- 

Rs. 2), and a guineafowl’s egg | d. (X anna). 

Especially in the west of the district cattle snffor much from 
epidemic disease. The worst time is at the opening of the south- 
west rains in the first fortnight in June, when they are reduced by 
bad and scanty fodder and are unable to stand tho Budden change 
from heat to damp cold. Ono of tho commonest and most fatal 
diseases is derangement of tho liver. Other common complaints r Me 
foot-rot and inflammation of tho lungs. ’. 

Among Wild Animals, of QuAnmjM&NA,tho Blackfaoed Monkt*, 
hari mangia or vdnar. Presbytia ontellns, is common all over ft* 
country, frequenting groves, river banks, and woodlands. Tflj 
REDrAOED Monkey, hempu mangia or makad, Macacus radlu,i» 
is not nearly so common as the blockfaced variety, but is .. , . 
distributed. 

Of Cheiroptera or Bats, the Feting Fox, gadal , Pteropusedwardsi 
is common all over the disfcriot wherever thero are tamarinds il 
or other trees with edible fruit. . Its fat is used as a cure & 
rheumatism and its flesh is eaten by Musalmdns and Hindus as 
medicine. Oynopterus marginatus is very common. Hipposiderr 
murines occurs, but is rather rare. Nycticejus heathii is common 
Of Casnivoba or Flesh-eaters, the Common Musk-Shrew el 
dr%, Sorex coerulescens, frequents most buildings though ’ it is noi 
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very numerous. The Black Bear, asval or Jeardi, TTrsus labiatus, 
is common on the Saliyddri range and occurs also in the heavy forest 
on the Kanara, border. Bears are much less numerous than they 
formerly were. Between 1840 and 1 880 no less than 228 bears were 
.killed. Of these 137 were killed between 1840 and 1850; fifty-one 
between 1850 and I860; thirty-two between 1860 and' 1870; and 
threo between 1870 and 1 880: The Indian Badger, Mellitora indica, 
is common in .woodland and open country. It is said to dig up and 
,eat dead bodies’. The Common Indian Otter, niranai, L’utra nair, is 
•common on the banks of the larger streams. The Tiger, K. huK, 
M. vaghj ,Felis tigris, is not very common. It is confined to the 
Sahyaari range and the strip of heavy forest in the extreme south. 
When the crops are on the ground tigers sometimes wander far from 
the forest and one was lately shot near Kitur. The people distin- 
guish two kinds dhdnia and patdit, but' the only difference seems 
to be in size. Man-eating tigers, if they do occur, are rare, though 
man-eating panthers have been reported. Tiger’s flesh is sometimes 
eaten by the .depressed castes. In -Belgaum during tho thirty- 
seven- years ending 1877/872 tigers were .killed. Arranging these 
thirty-seven years into three terms of nine years and one term of 
ten'yenrs the returns show a marked fall in the number slain, 128, 
121, fifty-four, and sixty-nine, .or a yearly average of fourteen, 
thirteen, Bix, and seven. The following statement shows the details 
of the five years ending 1882 : 


HeWAxnt Tigers, 1878-1882. 


Year. 

Ti(rom 


Loss of Llfo. 

killed. 


Persons 

Cattle: 

1878 

s' 

£■ t. 

E 8 

1 

89 

1870 

2 

4 10 

0 

0 

18S0 

- i 

2 8 

4 

10 

1831 

2 

4 10 . 

4 

22 

1882 

6 

7 4 * 

i 

27 


The .Larger Panther, K. yamme herbal, Felis pardus, does not 
often occur east of the Poona- Dhrirwrir road, but is common all along 
the Sahyddris, in the Belgaum and Khdndpur sub-divisions, and in 
the heavier forests of Khdndpur bordering on Kdnara. People have 
been wounded and killed by panthers, but there is no certain case 
on record in - which a panther has attacked a man with the object 
of.- eating him. Felis Panthera, K. Icerkal, the smaller darker and 
bolder -panther, is found in all, forest tracts. To the north of 
Belgaum arid in the hilly parts of the G-okrik and Ohikodi sub- 
divisions they frequent the dense thickets of prickly-near Opuntia 
dilenii in whioh they find a secure retreat. There is no way of 
driving or cutting them out of these thickets. The only plan to 
circumvent them is- either to watch over their kills, or to picket out 
goats near to some thicket into whioh they are known to have gone, 
-arid.then await their approach from a tree or rock. It is useless to 
. sit down behind a bush or in a hole to await their coming. Panthers 
; are ,much -feared at Gokfik, for they have hurt and killed many 
-people.- In Gok/ik their flesh is somotimes eaten by Mhfirs'and 
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Mdngs. Between 1840 and *1877, 830 panthers were killed. The 
rewards paid and the number of cattle killed are nob mentioned 
The details for the five years ending 1882 are : - 

Bblqavu Pabtjibiis, 1878-188$. * * 


The Leopard-cat, M. vagal , is rare, occurring only on tho Sahyadris 
and in the south Khdndpur forests. Though scarcely bigger than 
a full-grown cat, the people say that it sometimes kills the largest 
buffaloes. It climbs trees, pounces on the back of its* prey, and 
kills it by tearing its throat. The Common Jungle Cat, K. arive 
bekku, M. ran mdnjar, Felis chaus, is common all over the district. 
Some years ago when antelopo were common in the Belganm 

! )laius. Hunting Leopards, chita or chircha, Felis jubata, were 
cept by the Mudliol chief. The Striped Hyaena, K. katta kir&b, 
M. taras, Hyaena striata, is common all over tho country. It is 
commonest in open hilly woodlands. Since 1840 BDVonty-nine 
hyaenas have been killed. Tho Civet Cat, K. punagala bekku, SI. 
kasturi mdnjar, Yiverrina malaccensis, is common in the woodlands 
at Khdndpur, Belgaum, and Gokdk. The Common Tree or Toddy 
Cat, X. malta bekku, M. lifjjat, Paradoxums musanga, is common 
everywhere. The Madras Mongoose, K. ' mungali, M. mungits, 
Herpestes griseus, is common all over the district. Herpestes 
smittii occurs on the Sahyddris, and probably in, the Gokdk and 
Chikodi forests. Herpestes monticolus has been noticed in the 
Gokdk forest land. Herpestes vitticollis, a much larger mongoose 
than H. griseus or H. smittii, occurs on the Sahyddris. Tho Indian 
Wow, K. tola, Canis pallipes, is not uncommon in the open east hat 
is seldom seen in the forest tracts. Since 1840 ten wolves have 
been killed. The Common Indian Jackal, K. kapalnari, M. kola, 
Canis aureus, abounds everywhere. The Jungle Dog, K. arive not, 
M. jangali kutra, Cnon rutilans, is very common in the southern 
forests but rare in the oast. The Indian Fox, K. chandak nan, 
Yulpes bengalensis, is common in the open east, but is seldom seen 
in well-wooded tracts. 

Of Glires or Gnawers, the Common Porcupine, M. salindar 
Hystrix lencura, is found in all forest tracts, especially on and near' 
the Sahyddris. The Bombay Bed Squirrel, M. shekra, Sciuras- 
indious, the S. elphinstonii of Jerdon, is common in the tall Sahyddri' 
and south Khdndpur forests, but does not occur farther inland 11 
The Common Striped Squirrel, K. yenchi, Sciurus palmarum abound ’ 
everywhere. The Brown Flying Squirrel, Pteromys petaurista i 
rare and is confined to the BOuth KLandpur forests. The Jerboa 8 
Gerbillus indicns,is common, and Gerbillus sp eciosus somewhat ~ AT ’ 
and about an inch smaller than G. indicus, is common in 
wooded parts of Khdndpur. The Mole Eat, Nesokia indica 


thinly 

found 
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\ tAfw 



Persona. 

Cnttlo. 

1878 

12 

£. * 

12 12 

0 

30 

1870 

11 

10 10 

6 

71 

I860 ... ... 

10 

11 B 

2 

31 

1881 ... ... 

ID 

10 10 

13 

22 

188S 

16 

15 0 

3 

62 
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in the eastern sub-divisions. The Bandicoot, gluts, Mus bandicota,. 
is common in lionses and granaries. The Migratory Rat, Mus 
decnmanus, is the common house-rat found everywhere. The Long- 
tailed Tree Moose, Mus oleraceus, is found in wooded parts of the 
district, living in trees'. . The Common Indian Honan Moose, Mus 
urbanus, from two to three inches long, may be seen in most houses, 
but is not very' numerous. Animals of this genus are oaten by 
Yadars and other low-caste men. Mus terricolor is common in 
the moro open parts of Kli&nfipar. Leggada lepida is common in the 
thinly wooded parts of Kk&u&pur. The Brown Spiny Moose, 
Leggada platytlxrix, is found in Gok&k. The Field Rat, Golunda 
meltada, is found in the open parts of the country, and is said to 
appear without any explainable cause, sometimes in great numbers, 
and to do much damage to crops as happened in the eastern sub- 
divisions in 1878, the year after the famine. The Blacknaped Hare, 
K. mala , M. sasa, Lepus nigricollis, "is rare in the Saliy&dris and 
does not frequent tall timber forests. It is common in the open 
country and in the scrub forests of Cliikodi and Gok&k. 

Of Multungula, or animals whose hoof is divided into more than 
two parts, tho Wild Pig, K. liandi, M. dukar, Sus indicus, is 
common in all forest tracts and is oaten by Mar&tb&s and by several 
of the early or depressed castes. It is a dirty feeder and will oven 
eat carrion and cows which have died of disease, and in this way 
sometimes becomes infected with cattle-disease and falls a victim to 
its gluttony. 

Of Bisulca or Cod-chewers there are, tho SAmbiiar, K. Icadivi, 
M. sambar, Rusa aristotelis, which is rare, occurring almost solely 
on the. Sahyadris and in the Kk&n&pur forests. One or two live in 
the scrub forest near Gokak, but east of Belgaum they are almost 
extinct. It never leaves the cover of the forests and keeps to the 
thickest parts. The Spotted Deer, K. sdrang, M. chxtal, Axis 
maculaths, is common in the Bouth Khan&pur forests but rarely 
further north. In Gok&k it has been almost exterminated by 
the villagers, who heat the forests regularly once a week and 
kill large quantities of game. It never leaves the forest tract, hut 
unlike the sambar prefers low open bushland to tali timber. The 
Barking Deer, K. Icohddhuri, M. bekar, Oorvulus aureus, is not 
.uncommon in most forests, especially on the Sahy&dris and in 
' south Kli&n&pur. It never leaves tho forest tract. The Mouse Deer, 
JI. pisdi, Memimna indica, is common in tho Kh&n&pur forests and 
is also met with on the Sahyfidris. It does not occur oast of Belgaum. 
.The Fourhorned Antelope, E. Teondalmri, M. bchar , Tetraceros 
quadricornis, has the same K&uarese and Mar&tlii name ns tho 
Barking Deer. Their general appearance is much the same and 
.they frequent the same tracts. T. quadriconis is commonest in the 
open Sahy&dri forests which it never leaves. The Black Buck, 
-K. chiggari , M. haran. Antelope bezoartica, was common thirty years 
the holds about Belgaum. Now it is scarcely found west of- 
Gok&k, and even in the open east it is not numerous. It avoids 
.woodlands, though it is sometimes ' found in low Bcrub on the 
Iborders of cultivated land. The Indian Gazelle, K, and Mi math it, 
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Gazella bennettii, is not uncommon in the east. Itfroqaents the 
low bnsliland east of Belgaum, but is not found further west. 

Tho Bison, M. gava, Gavreus gaurus, is rare occurring only in 
ono or two places on tho Sahyridris and in the heavy forest iu the 
extreme south. It is very, shy. When in herds it seems never 
to attack the patches of ragi and sdva which are grown in the 
centre of its haunts ; but solitary bison do sometimes graze on the 
crops and cause muoli annoyance to tho hillmen, who often find it , 
difficult to drive them away. It is said that many ycar3 ago a Urge * 
bull was shot by Mr., now Sir Frank Souter near One Tree Hill 
about a mile and a half to the north, of Belgaum. / 

Of Edentata or Toothless Animals, the Indian Ant-eat£r, K. „ 
Jianch bekku, M. khdpar mdi ijar 3 Pholidotus indices, is fairly 
common in the forest tracts both east and west of Belgaum. 

There are no tame bees. The wild bees are of six classes : Waraj 
jenu (K.) or Murkut (M.) are small, scarcely the size of tho small 
house-fly 5 the honey is pale yellow and is used in medicine. Stum 
nonajenu (K.) or Pave (H.) Is like the Murkut in many respects. 
Both murkut and pove make their nests round small twigs in hushes 
and also in tho ground. Nonajenu (R.) or Eatyali (M.) is of the size 
of an ordinary English bee. It builds its nests in trees and its honey 
is pale yellow end good. Kondge (M.), called variously in Kdnarese 
Kadujenu, Jagrijenu, Kuddujenu, Hekbajenu , and Sdbarjenu, is very 
large. Its honey is coarse and of a golden brown. It makes large 
combs stretching along large branches and also in rocks. Salem 
(K.) or Sdtvani (M.) is of the ordinary size. The honey is good 
though rather dark in colonr. It makes a peculiar nest of. seven 
layers of cells in trees. There is also a bee called Atak, but, except 
that the honey is thin and pale, nothing furtheris known about it. 
Besides from bees, honey is made from the ndna LagevstareMoia 
lanceolate, mango, tamarind, babhul , and nim Melia azadiraclita, and 
from the blossoms of the halli, tatta, bettavari , and other creepers. 
The market price of honey varies from 3d. to 6d. (2 -4 as.) the pound. 
There is no trade in honey. 

Among Birds, of Raftores, Otogyfs caevus (Scop.), the Blaok 
Yulture, is common everywhere and most numerous in forest 
tracts, especially on the Sahyddris and in Kh& n &p nr. It is a 
resident. Pseudogyfs bengalensis (Gmel.), the Whitebacked Yulture, 
is a resident and common everywhere. Neophron ginginianoe 
(Lath.), the Common Scavenger Yulture, is a resident and common 
near all large villages, especially towards the east. Faeco bubbdte( 
(L.), the European Hobby, has been once procured by Captain 
. Butler. It is a cold-weather visitant and occurs only as a strasjgler 
ChiqcerA falco (Daud.), the Redheaded Merlin, a cold-weathei 
visitant, is rare, occurring only in tho open country. Cerchneh 
tinnunculus (L.), the Kestrel, is a very common cold-weafcher visitant 
Cerchneis nauhatjnii (Fleisch.), the Lesser Kestrel, is yerv rare 
occurring if at all only as a straggler in the cold season. CiEnrrwrm 
amdbensis (Radde.), the Orangelegged Kestrel, is veiy rai 
only as a cold-weather straggler. Aster badios (Gm ) 
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Sparrow Hawk, -is very common ; it probably leaves befoie the 
bemnuiag of the rains. Accihteh nisus (L.), the European Sparrow 
Hawk, it very rare, occurring only as a cold-weather straggler. 
AcciriTER virqatds, the Besra Sparrow Hawk, occurring m the 
JChfindpur forests, is rave and probably leaves dunng the rams. 
Aqcha MoatLNiK (S. G. dm.), the Imperial Eagle, is veryjraro, found 
m wows. east of Belgaum. Aqoila vindhiana 

(Frankl.), the Tawny Eagle, is very common, especially m thinly 
wooded parts. It probably leaves at the beginning of the rains. 
ITieeaetus jennatus (GmO» the Dwarf Eagle, is rare. It is obtained, 
recorded by Captain Butler, from Belgaum in tbe cold season. 
Nibaetus rAsciATDS (Vieill.), Bonelli's Eagle, is rather rare, but 
occurs in open forest and- iu open country near forests. Circaetus 
0 ALT.ict 7 H (6m.) is rare, but is a resident. Spilornis melanotis 
(Jerd.), the Crested Serpent-Eagle, is a resident, very common on 
the Sahyddris where only it seems to be found. Butastur teesa 
(Frankl.), the White-eyed Buzzard, is very common particularly in 
the Khdnupur and Salifddri forests. It probably leaves at the 
beginning of the rains- Circus macrurus (S. G. 6m.), the Pale 
Harrier, a cold-weather visitant, is common in the open parts. 
Circus cineiiaceub (Mc?ut.) is common in open parts. Circus 
AiROoiNOsns (Lin.), the Marsh Harrier, 'a cold- weather visitant, is 
very common near ponds and rice-fields in KMnapur but less 
common further north. HAMASTOB Indus (Bodd.), the Maroon- 
hacked Kite, a resident, is found near almost all large ponds and 
reservoirs. Miuvnis oovi^da (Sykes), the Common Kite, is a resident, 
very common in the fair weather and less common during the rains. 
Pernis rriLORHYNcnus (Tem.), the Crested Honey Buzzard, is very 
common in all eastern forest tracts and open country. It probably 
leaves during tbe rains. Eeanus cccruIiEDS (Heel.), the Blackwinged 
Kite, is very common everywhere, particularly in the forests of 
Khdndpur and on the* Sahyddris. It probably leaves during the 


rains. 


Strtx javanica (Gm.), the Indian Screech Owl, a resident, is 
common in the thinly wooded east, but does not occur on the 
Sahyddris or in other well-timbered parts. Strnjuit ind ranee (Sykes), 
the Brown Wood Owl, is rare, probably confined to the Sahyddris. 
Svrnium oceeeatuu (Less.), the Mottled Wood Owl, is common in 
thinly-wooded' tracts, especially in Khandpur. Asio acoipjtrinus 
(P all.), the Shorteared 0^1, is rare, occurring only in the cold season 
in open grass land. BuPO bengaeensis (Frankl.), the Rockhorned 
Owl, is a resident occurring in open tracts and in certain thinly 
wooded parts of the' Sahyddris. Ketdpa oeylonensis (Gm.), the 
Brown Pish Owl, 'is common in the south and west forests, and 
sometimes occurs in open tracts. Scops pennatos (Hodgs.), the 
Indian Scops Owl, a resident, is often heard but seldom seen, and 
is probably confined to tbe Sahyddris and their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. • Carine drama (Tern.), the pingala, is very common in 
open and thinly wooded parts, bnt does not occur in thick woods or 
on the Sahyddris. 

Gvabctoyuva Owidfc, is a resident" 
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common in tho Klutnftpur timber forests, less common on the 
Sohyddris, and not found outside of the belt oE heavy rainfall. Nisor 
wracBius (Tick.), raro but probably a resident, occurs in the KliaMpnr 
forests. 4 

Of lN8ESSor.Es, Hirdndo p.cStica (Lin.), tho Common Swallow' 
is a cold- weather visitant found overv whore. Htmmo miml 
(Stoph.), the Wiretailod Swallow, a resident, is common everywhere 
in open country and thin buslilnnds. Hieondo Emnaonflu 
(Sykes), tho Redrnmped Swallow, is a resident and common 
ororywhoro. PxvoNon:ooNK coxcoi.on (Sykes), thoDnsky CragMartin, 
a resident, is common in most parts, especially on tho Sahyadris. 

CvrsEttus affinis (J. IS, Gr.), tho Indian Swift, a resident, is 
common in most parts, but does not occur everywhere or in the 
forests. Desdbocheudon cokonata (Tick.), tho Crested Swift, h 
very common in all forest tracts west of Bolgaum, bat docs not 
occur in tho open country. 

CapriHULGOS 1 KDICD 8 (Lath.), tlio Jungle Nightjar, a resident, 
is common in KliAnitpnr in the opon as well ns in the forests. 
Cavrimelgcb atrifennis (Jcrd.), tho Ghftt Nightjar, a rather* 
faro bird, occurs on tho Snhyddris and in tho Khdndpnr forests. 
CArRtuuiiQOs asiaticcs (Lath.), tho Common Indian Nightjar, & 
resident, occurs in tho oastornbnBblnnds. Caprimulgus maheatteheis 
(S ykes), occurs, but is rare. CArnnnJLGUS monticomjs (Fraahl.), 
Franklin’s Nightjar, a resident, is common in all forost tracts. 
Hakpactes fasciatos (Forst.), tbe Malabdr Trogon, a resident, is 
found, but rarely in tho heavy Bouth Klulnlipur forest; it Occur* > ( 
nowhere except in the outlying bit of Belgaurn forest at the foot 
of tho Rdm pass. Manors viridis (Lin.), tho Common Indian 
Boc-catcr, a resident, occurs everywhere except in lieivvy’ forest. 
Minors swinhoii (Hnmo), the Chestnuthcndod Bee-eater, occur*' 
occasionally on and nt tho foot of tho SnhyAdri range. Ntctiobyh 
athertoni (Jard. nnd Solb.), fcbo Blucneckcd Boo-enter, is rather 
rare on tho Sahyddris and in south Khdndpnr and docs not occnt 
anywhere olso. Coracias indica (L.), tho Indian Roller, a colck 
weather visitant, is 'common all over the district. ■_ 

Pelaroopsis odrial (Pearson), tho Brownhoadod Kingfisher, a . 
resident, occurs only on tho Tillarmidi at tho foot of the IWrn pasv 
where’ it is common. Halcyon smyrnensis (Lin.), tho Whitobrcastcd 
Kingfisher, a resident, is common everywhere. Alcedo Bengal-' - ' 
ensis (Gmel.), tho Common Kingfisher, a resident, is common every- 
where in suitable places. Alcedo beavani (Wald.), Beavan’s King£ 
fisher, probably a resident, is said to have been shot in the Rdm pasS. 
Ceryle rudis (Lin.), tho Pied Kingfisher, a resident, is commoji 
near all the larger streams and ponds. | 

Dichoceeos cavatos (Shaw), tho Great Hornbill, a resident is 
common on the Sabyddris and in the lofty forests of Khdndpnr^ 
Stragglers are- sometimes found in the open east. HxDRocx68A' , 
coeonata (Bodd.), a resident, is very common in all forest tracts 
Tookub oejseus (Lath.), the Grey Jungle Hornbill, a resident la' 
common in tho lofty forests of Khdndpnr and on the Sahyddri 
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Paleornis torqdatus (Bodd.), tlie Bosennged Paroqaefc, a ^resident, 
is common everywhere. Paleornis purpureub (P. 4. S. Mull.), the 
Boseheaded Paroquet, a resident, is common in tho cold and hot • 
weather in the Khdndpur and Sahyddri forests, and during the rams 
in the east. Paleornis columboides (Vig.), the Bluewinged Paroquet, 
a resident, is common bn the crest of the Sahyddris, but occurs 
nowhere else. Lobichlus yernalis (Sparrm.), the Indian Loriqnet, 
a'resident, is found during the cold and hot weather only on tho 
crest of the Sahyddris. During the'rains it is common also in the 
east Picus haheattensjs (Lath.), the Yellowfronted Woodpecker, 
a resident,-is very, common in all woody parts of tho country. 
Yungipicus nanos (Vig.), the Southern Pigmy Woodpecker, is not 
uncommon in the heavy KhdndpuT forests. It has not been found 
elsewhere, but probably occurs on the Sahyddris. Yowgipicus 
gymnothamiits (Blyth.), is rare, occurring in the heavy south Khdndpur 
forests. Hemicercbs corpatos (Jerd.), the Heartspottcd Wood- 
pecker, a resident, is common in the Khdndpur and Sahyddri forests. 
Chrysocolaptes DELESSERTii (Malh.), the Southern Large Golden- 
backed Woodpecker, a resident, is very common in the Khdndpur 
and Sahyddri forests. 

Ciirysocolaptes festivus (Bodd.), -the Blackbacked Woodpecker, 
is rare, occurring in the south of Khdndpur and probably on tho 
Sahyddris. THEiroNAXHODG 80 Ni(Jerd.),thoLargo Black Woodpecker, 
a resident, is not uncommon in the heavy sonth Khdndpur forest. 
Gecinus striolatus (Biyth.)j the Small Green Woodpocker, is rare, 
occurring in the Khdndpur forests and probably on the Sahyddris. 
Chrysophlegma chlorigaster (Jerd.), the Southern Ycllownaped 
Woodpecker, a rather rare resident, occuts in the Khdndpur forests 
and on the Sahyddris. Micropternos gularis (Jerd.), the Madras 
Bufous Woodpeoker, a resident, is common on tho Sahyddris and in 
the low Khdndpur forests. Braohypternus pcncticollis (Malh.), tho 
Lesser Goldenbacked Woodpecker, a resident, is very common on tho 
Sahyddris and in the southern Khdndpur forestB. Yunx torquilla 
(L.), the Wry Neck, is a rather raro cold-weather visitant in the open 
east. It does not' occur west of Belgaum. Megaleha inornata 
(Wald.), the Western ■ Green Barbet, a resident, is common in the 
Khdndpur and Sahyddri forests. Megalema viRmrs (Bodd.), the 
Small GreenBarbct, a resident, is common in woodlands and tree- 
clumps throughout the district. Xantholema hemacephala (Mull.), 
the .Crimsonbreasted Barbet, a resident, is common everywhere. 
Xantholema maladarica. (Blyth.), the Crimsonthroated Barbet, a 
rare resident, occurs in the Khdudpur forests and at the foot of tho 
Rdm pass. 

. Cucules 60 mnerati (Lath.), tho Banded- Bay Cnckoo, is not 
uncommon on .and near tho Sahyddris during the rainy season. It 
does not seem to remain during tho reBt of the year. Cnounus 
hiscrotteros " (Gould.), the Indian Cuckoo, occurs on and near tha. 
bahyadns during the rainy season. It is raro, and leaves when tho 
rains are over. Hterococoyx vaiuus (Vahl.), the Common Hawk- 
. ckoO-> a ^ esi dent, is common everywhere west of Belgaum, except 
m dense forest.. Cacomantis passerin.us (Vahl.), the Plaintive 

uckoo, a resident, is common in all forest (roots except ip tb$ 
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lofty forests of tlic south. Coccystes jacobinub (Bodd,); the 

Crested Cuckoo, a resident, is common in. nil scrub forests east of - ' 
. Bolgaom and in nortli Khdndpur. It occurs ulsb in the open country 1 "• 
during Hie hot nnd cold seasons. ~ 

Eudynamys honorata (Lin.), the Kool, a resident, is common in tlio 
nortli and east, but is mro in Khdndpur. RnoroDYTEs yiridiro3tbis 
(.Tord.), tlio Small G-roonbilled Cuckoo, a resident, is common in the 
scrub forests of tlm east nnd of Khdndpur, but seems not to occur on 
tho Sahyddris. Centrococcyx RxrrirEXNis (Illq.), the’ Common Crow * 
Pheasant, a resident, is common in open scrub forest rtud gardens 
nil over tlio district. It does not frequent tall timber* forests.'"' 
Taccocua leschenatjlti (Less.), tbo Southern Sirkeor, is probably a ‘ 
resident, bnt is lure, occurring only in tho scrub forests east of 
Belgaum. Araciixoxhera LONainosTEA ‘{Lath.), tbo Little Spider 
Hunter, a resident, is not uncommon in tho Khdndpur forests. It" 
occurs also at the foot of tho ltdm pass. 

iErnOPnYQA viaoitst (Sykes), tho Violet-eared Red Honoyracker, 
a resident, is common on tho Sahyddris nnd in the Khdndpur forests. 
ClXNYRis zeyloxica (Lin.), tho Amethyst-ramped noneyaucker, is a 
common resident.. Ciknyrib minima (Sykes), tho Tiny Honcjsucfcer, 
a resident, is common on tho Sahyddris and in the Khdndpur forests, 
but does not occur in the eastern bushlands. Cinnyris astatici 
(Lntli.), tbo Purple Honoyauckor, probably a rcsidant, is not 
uncommon on tho Sahyddris nnd in Khdndpnr. Dictum ERtTHRO- *' 
rhynchus (Lath.), Tickell’s Flowerpecker, a resident, is common in ' 
Khdndpur and Belgaum. Dicjedm concolor (Jcrd.), tho Thickbillcd ' 
Flowerpecker, is a resident of all forests nnd open forest fringes.. 
Dendkoi’Iiila frontalis (Horsf.), the Velvet-fronted Blue Rut-, 
batch, a resident, is very common in the thick forests of the Bouth 
nnd near Belgaum. 

UruFA Erors (Lin.), the European Hoopoe, a cold-weather visitant, 
is common everywhere. UrurA ceylonensis (Reich.), the Indian 
Hoopoe, a resident, is found all over tho district. It is commonest 
in thinly-wooded parts during tho fair season. . 

Lanius lajitoba (Sykes), tho -Indinn Grey Shrike, a resident, is 
common in tho open country to tho north and east, but is not found 
west of Belgaum. Lanios erythronotbs (Vig.), tbo Rufousbacked 
• Shrike, a resident, is very common everywhere west of the Poona road 
except in denso forests. Towards tho east it is roplaced by Lnhtora, 
the representative species of the open country. Lanios yittatus 
(Yalenc.), the Buybacked Shrike, a resident, as common in tbo low 
bushlands cast of tbo Poona road, whore it almost entirely replace] 
L. orythronotus. Lanios cristatus (L.), tho' Brown Shrike, a cold- 
weather visitant, is common throughout tho district especially 
Khdndpur. Tephrouornis sylvicola (herd.)} the Malabdr Wood 
•Shrike, a resident, is common in tbo big forests of Khdndpur, buf 
appears not to occur elsewhere'. Tephrodornis fondicekianub (Gm } 
the Common Wood Shrike, a resident, is common in all forest tracts 
Heotpos picatos (Sykes), the Little Pied Shrike, probably a resident 
is toot uncommon in the toll forests of Bolgaum and Khdndnm. > 
does not occur further oast,' .Volvocivora bykesi (Strickl ) the BJ k' 
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headed Cuckoo Shrike, probably a resident, is veiy common in all 
woodlands. Gkaucalus hacii (Less.),- the Large (mckoo Shrike, a 
resident, is common in the Khandpur forests atm, generally, in 
moderate-sized thick forests. It does not occur east of Belgaum. 
Pebichocotus flasimeus (Porst.), the Orange Minivit, a resident, is 
common in the Khdudpur and Belgaum forests. PeRICROCOTUS 
perigrinus (Lin.), the Small Minivet, a resident, is very common . 
everywhere. Pehicrocotus brythhopygius (Jerd-), a resident, is 
occasionally found in the Ghatprablia forests near Sntgatti, but 
nowhere else. Bochanga atra (Herm .), the Common Drongo Shrike, 
a resident, is common everywhere except in the Khdndpur forests 
where it is replaced by Buchanga longioaudata (Hay-), the Longtailed 
Drongo, a resident, common in the Khdndpur foyests and- on the 
Sahyddris and passing to the eastern districts during the rains and 
cold weather. Bochanga ccerulescens (Lin.), the Whitebellied 
Drongo, a resident, is common on the Sahyddris and in the Khdndpur 
forests, but does not occur further east. CHArxiA <£NEA (Yieill.), the 
Bronzewinged Drongo, a resident, is rather common in the tall 
forests of Khdndpur and extends to the Sahyddris "within ’Beigaum 
limits. Dissemurus paradise os (Lin.), the Malabar Backet-tailed 
Drongo, a resident, is common in the tall Khdndpur forests but does 
not occur elsewhere. Musci^eta paradisi (Lin.), the Paradise Ply- 
catcher, a resident, is common in all woodlands, especially in the 
dense Khdndpur forests. Htpothvhis azurea (Bodd.), the Black- 
naped Blue Flycatcher, a resident, is not uncommon in the low thick 
Khdndpur woodlands and occurs also on the Sahyddris. Leococeroa 
aureola (Yieill.), the Whitebrowed Pantail, a resident, is common 
in all forest tracts except those on the crest of the Sahyadris. 
Leococeroa leucogaster (Cuv), the Whitespotted pantail, & resident, 
is common everywhere. Oolicicapa CEYLONENBis(Swians.), the Gray- 
headed Plycatcher, a cold-weather visitant, is foohd in the scrub 
forest near Gokdk. Alseonax LATiR08TRis(Raffl.),tho Southern Brown 
Plycatcher, a cold-weather visitant, is not uncommon in the scrub 
forest east of Belgaum. Alseonax tfrricolor (Hodgs.), found at 
Belgaum, is rare. Stopohola uelanops ( Vig.),the Verditer Plycatcher, 
probably a resident, is common in theKhdnfipur and Belgaum forests. 
Cyornis rubeculoides (Yig.), the Bluethroated Redbreast, is a rare 
cold-weather straggler. Only two specimens have been procured. 
Cvornis tickelli (Blyth.), Tickell's Blue Redbreast, a resident, is 
common in all forest tracts. Cyoenis RUFicAunus (Sws.) may occur 
as a straggler. In October 1880 a female bird was found in the 
scrub forest; of Belgaum w hich seemed to belong to this species. 
Cvornis pallipes (Jerd.), the Whitebellied Blue Plycatcher, probably 
a resident, has been found only on tho Sahyddri hills and rarely oven 
there. Ertthrosterna parva (Bechst.), tho Whitetailed Robin 
h lycatchor, a cold-weather visitant, is common everywhere, 

Mtwphoneus HOBsnELDi (Yig.), the Malabdr Whistling Thrush, a 
resident, is common in dense thickets and ravines on the Sahyadris 
S-V 1 ls J fou , nd ; PlTIA duaciivora (Lin.), the Indian Ground 
° only during the period of migration, on the Sahyddris 
BhieRnplf^n? 111 V 1 Jan0 - CVANOCINOLUS CYANOS (Lin.), the 

K Thrush, a cold-'weather visitant, is common in all the moro 
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open parts o£ the country including tlio Sahyddris. Pmormu 
CJNCwmnYNCiiA (Vig.),tho Bluohcadod Chat Thrush, a resident, is very 
common in tho Khdndpur nnd Bolgnum forests. Gvocichia muons 
(Jerd. and Solb.), tlio Whitowingcd Ground Thrash, a resident, ia 
common on tlio Sahyddris and in tho Khdndpur forests. Grocicnu 
UNicoLon (Tick.), tho Dusky Ground Thrush, is rnro Ono specimen 
was procured by Captain Butler at Bolgawn in April. Uj-ruu 
maitoriLEA (Lafr.), tho Blnckcnpncd Blackbird, a resident, is common 
ontlio Sahyddris, bat is not found east of Belgaum. Pyctoihs bikekbib 
(Gm.), tho Yellowcyed Babbler, a residont, is common throughout the 
district. Aurora roiooEPUALA (Jord,), tho Nilgiri Quaker Thrush, a 
resident, is common in tho Khdndpur nnd Belgaum forosts. Aixnrw 
ATKiCErs (Jord.), tho Blackhearted Wren Warbler, iB common in tha 
west of Khdndpur, but is not found olsowhcro. Dpmetia alboOuueis 
(Bly.), tho Whitothroated Wren Babbler, a resident, is common in all 
forest tracts. Pei.loruech rdpiceps (Swains.), tho Spotted Wren 
Warbler, n residont, is found only in tho Khdndpur forests where it 
is common. Pomatoehikbs hoksfieitm (Sykes), tlio Southern Scimitar 
Babbler, a resident, is common on tho Sahyddris nnd rarer in tho 
southern Khdndpur forests. 

MAtAcocEncus ar.iSEB 8 (Lath.), thcWhitehcadcd Babbler, n resident 
is common in tho bnshlnnds of Gokdk nnd Chikodi, but disappears, 
towards tho cast. MaiACOCEBCCs bomerviixii (Sykes), the Rnfons- 
tailcd Babbler, a resident, is common in tho Khdndpur forests nnd on 
tho Sahyddris. Arqya mai.coi.mi (Sykes), the Largo Grey Babbler, a 
rosidont, is common in tho forests north of the Glintprabha river 
and in the open country towards the oast ; it docs not occur further 
south. Layardia subrofa (Jord.), tho Rufous Babbler, n resident, 
is found nowhere except in tho forests about Ilomadgi nnd Mcndd. 
in south-west Khdndpur, and even tbero it is rare. CiiATAREffiEA 
caudata (Dnm.), tho Striated Bush Babblor, is rnre, occurring only in 
tho open country about Belgaum. ScntENicdLAri,ATYDKi7S (Jerd.), tho 
Broadtailed Reed Wnrblor, is rare, occurring about Belgaum in tho 
rains and hot weather, and breeding tliore. 


HYrsn'ETES OANEESA (Sykes), tho Black Gbdt Bulbnl, a resident, is 
very common on tho Sahyddris but is found nowhero else. Ckinioeb 
ictericbs (Strickl.), tho Yellowbrowcd Bulbnl, n resident, is common 
in tho Khdndpur forosts nnd on tho Sahyddris. Isos iaiteoldb (Less.), 
tho Whitohrowed Bulbnl, n resident, is common in tho low thick 
forests on the borders of tho Sahyddris. llumaotA gcearib (Gould.), 
tho Rubyfhroated Bnlhul, a resident, is common at tho foot of tho 
Rdm pass, but has not been observed elsewhere. Brachyfotmub 
poxjOCEphalbS (Jerd.), tho Grayheaded Bulbul, a resident, is not 
uncommon in tho south-west corner of tho Khdndpur sub-division? 
but is found nowhero olso. OiocOMrsA fdscjcabdata (Gould.) thd 
Southern Redwhiskered Bulbul, a resident, is common in all forest^ 
west of Suldhal, particularly in Khdndpur and on tho Sahvddrici 
MoarASTESHAiMOBnHons (Gm.),tho CommonMadras Bulbnl a resid ! f 
is very common all over the district. PnrtLORNis Jerdoni mirrtY 
the Common Green Bulbnl, a resident, is common in lOinr,*-... 
m the tall timber forests. It is also common alom? 

Puyllorkis malabaricus (Gm.),theMalabar Green Bifbul i i3ai “ y ^ m 
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frequenting the same parts of the district as the last. Iora tiphia 
(L in.), the Blackheaded Green Bulbul, aresident, iscommon throughout 
the district. Irena hjex-la (Lath.), the Fairy Blue Bird, a resident, is 
not unco mm on at the foot of the Rdm pass j it is also found in the 
extreme south of Khandpur in tall timber forest but, as a rule, does 
not occur above the Sahyddris. Oriolus kundoo (Sykes), the Indian 
Oriole, probably a resident, is common, in the open country and 
in low bushhmd but is seldom seen in the Sahyddris. OmoLtrs 
mrlanocephalus (Lin.), the Blackheaded Oriole, a resident, is common 
in the Kli&ndpur forests and on the Sahyddris. Copsychus saularis 
(Lin.), a resident, is common in all forests and passes to the open 
country. Cercotrichas kacrura (Gm.)> the Shama, a resident, 
frequents thick forests j it iscommon on the Sahyddris, but is seldom 
found east of Belgaum. 

Thamnobia fuucata (Lin.), the Indian Black Robin, a resident, is 
common all over the district. Pratincola CAFRATUs(Lin.), the White- 
winged Buslichat, is common everywhere. Pratincola indicub 
(Bly.), the Indian Bushchat, a cold- weather visitant, is common in 
open and thinly wooded tracts. Ruticilla bufiventris (Vieill.), the 
Indian Redstart, a cold-weather visitant, is common throughout 
the district, except in thick forest. Labvivora supeeciliahis (Jerd.), 
the Blue Woodcliat, a rather common resident, is confined to the 
Sahyddris. Cyanecula suecica (Lin.), the Redspottod Bluethroat, 
a cold-weather visitant, is common all over the district except on the 
Sahyddris and in thick forest. Aorocephalus stentorius (Hemp, 
and Ehr.), the Large Reed Warbler, a cold-weather visitant, occurs 
occasionally in the more open country hut is not found in the forest 
tracts. Ackocephalus duketoruji (Bly.), the Lesser Reed Warbler, 
a cold-weather visitant, is common in the more open country. 
Aorocephalus aoricolus (Jerd.), the Paddyfield Warbler, a cold- 
weather visitant, has been found by Captain Butler at Belgaum. 
Locubtella hundersoni (Cass.), Henderson’s Locnstelle, probably 
only a visitant, is not uncommon about Belgaum during the rains, 
frequenting rice-fields and high grass. Orthotomus sutoeius (Penn.), 
the Indian Tailor Bird, a resident, is common in the open country, 
generally near wells, ponds, or streams; it does not occur in 
forests. Prinia bocialis (Sykes), the Ashy Wren Warbler, a 
resident, is Common in the open country, but is seldom found in 
thick forest, Prinia adajisi (JercL), one specimen has been obtained 
which appears to belong to this ’lost’ species. Prinia gracilis 
(Frankl.), Franklin’s Wren Warbler, a resident, appears to be not 
uncommon in the opener forest land near the Sahyddris. Prinia 
hodgsoni (Bly.), the Malabdr Wren Warbler, a resident, is not un- 
common in the opener forests near the Sahyddris. -Cisticola cursi- 
tans (Frankl.), the Rufous Grass Warbler, is common in grass-lands 
in the open country. Deyhceca inornata (Sykes), the Earthbrown 
Wren Warbler, a resident, is common in the open country. Hypo- 
lais rama (Sykes), the Tree Warbler, is a cold- weather visitant. 
Hypolais oaligatA (Sichfc. Sykes), the Allied Tree Warbler, a cold- 
weather visitant, is found in the eastern scrub forest. Phtlt.oscopub 
tristis (Blyth.), the Brown Warbler, is found at Belgaum. 
I hylloscopgs hagnirostris (Blyth.), the Largebilled Tree Warbler, 
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recorded from Belgaum by Captain Butler, appears to be rare. 
PhyllOS copus nitidus (Blyth.), the Bright-green Tree Warble^ 
recorded from Belgaum, by Captain Butler, appears to be rare. 
Phylloscopus indicts (Jerd.), the Olivaceous Tree Warbler, a cold- 
weather visitant, is found in the east. Regoloides occipitamb 
(Jerd.), the Large-crowned Tree Warbler, a cold-weather visitant, 
seems tobeiare. Reguloideb Htsim (Brooks), Hume’s Crowned Tree 
Warbler, found by Captain Butler at Belgaum, appears to bo rare. 
Sylvia jeedoni (Blyth.), the Blackcappea Warbler, a cold-weather 
visitant, is not uncommon in the east. Sylvia affinis (Blyth.}, the 
Allied Grey Warbler, a rare cold-weatber visitant, has been found 
by Captain Butler at Belgaum. Motacilla maderaspatenbib (Qm), 
the Large Pied Wagtail, is common throughout the district. 
Motacilla peesonata (Gould.), the Blackfaced Wagtail, is recorded 
from Belgaum by Captain Butler. Motacilla duxhunensis (Sykes), 
the Wmtefaced Wagtail, a cold-weather visitant, is common 
everywhere. Calobates helanope (Pall.), the Gray and Yellow Wag- 
tail, is a common cold-weather visitant. Budytes cnnsttEOCAPiuA 
(Savi.), the Slatyheaded Wagtail, a cold-weather visitant, iB commor 
everywhere. 

Budytes melamocephala (Licht.), the Blackcapped Field Wag 
tail, a cold-weather visitant, has been found by Captain Butler a< 
Belgaum, where it seems to be common. Budytes jflava (L,), tb< 
Grayheaded Yellow Wagtail, has been recorded from Belgaum bi 
Captain Butler. Lihonidbomus indicts (Gm.), the Wood Wagtail 
probably a resident, is common in the tall forests in KMnfipur bn 
seldom occurs east of Belgaum. Anthus trivialis . (Lin), tin 
European Tree Pipit, a cold-weather visitant, is common in the opei 
country. Anthus haculatus (Hodgs.), is common in open wood® 
tracts. Coeydalla EUFULA (VieilL), the Indian Titlark, a resident, i 
common. Zosteeopb palpebeosa (Yem.), the White-eyed Tit, 
resident. Is common in all forest tracts west of Suldhal. Pabu 
nipalensis (Hodgs.), the Indian Gray Tit, a resident, is common i 
the Belgaum and Khdn&pur forests. Machlolophus aplonotu! 
(Blyth.), the Southern Yellow Tit, a resident, is common in tb 
Belgaum and Khdndpur forests. 

Coevus haoeorhynchus (Wagl.), the Carrion Crow, a residen 
is common everywhere. Coevus splendens (Vieill.), the Commo 
Graynecked Crow, a resident, is common everywhere, except o 
tho orest of the Sahyddris and in the heavy Khdndpur fores 
Dendeocitta eufa (Scop.), the Common Magpie, a resident 
common in all forests. J 


Aoridotheees Tristis (Lin.), the Common Myna, a resident 
common in the open country. Acbidotheees fdscub (Wagl.) tl 
Dusky Myna, a resident, is common in the better-wooded parts c 
the country. Sturnia pagodabuh (Gm.), the Blackheaded Mvm 
a resident, is common in Belgaum and Khdndpur, and also oeci r 
in the opener country. Sturnia halabasica (Gm.), the a 

“Khdufipnr and Belgann 


Stuenia blythi (Jerd.j, the Whitebreasted Tree Myna, a 
is fairly common in the Khdndpur forests in the cold andhot 
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and in the open country during 1 the rains. Pastor roseus (Lin.), the 
Rosecoloured Starling, a cold-weather visitant, is common every- 
where except in thick forests. Ploceos philippinus (Lin.), the 
common Weaver Bird, a resident, -is common everywhere except in 
forests. Ploceus manyar (Horsf.), the Striated Weaver Bird, a 
resident, is fairly common in the open country. 

' Amadena Malacca (Lin.), the Blackheaded Munia, a resident, is 
common in the- open country. Amadina punctulata (Lin.), the 
Spotted Munia, is fairly common in the forests east of Belgaum, 
and less common in KMndpur. Amadina pectoraws (Jerd.), the 
Rufousbellied Munia, is very rare, found only at Hemddge in the 
south-west corner of Khdndpur. Amadina striata (Lin.), the 
Whitebacked Munia, common in the KMndpur and Belgaum forests, 
is not confined to the Sahyddris. Amadina malabarica (Lin.), the 
Plain Brown Munia, is common in the open country and in the 
Khdndpur forests. Estrelda amandava (Lin.), the Red Waxbill, 
a resident, is common in the tracts east of Belgaum, being specially 
fond of sugarcane fields. Passer dome6ticus (Linn.), the Common 
Sparrow, a resident, is common everywhere in towns and large 
villages. Gymnoeis - flavicollis (Frankl.), the Yellowthroated 
Sparrow, a resident, is common in all forests passing into the more 
open country. Emberiza bochanani (Blyth.), the Graynecked 
Banting, found by Captain Butler at Belgaum, seems to he rare. 
Euspiza melanocephala (Scop.), the Blackheaded Bunting, a cold- 
weather visitant, is common on tilled lands. Euspiza luteola 
(Sparrm.), the Redheaded Banting, a cold-weather visitant, is not 
uncommon in the open country. Caepodacus erythhinus (Pall.), the 
Common Rosefinch, a resident, is common in the open woodlands of 
Khdndpur and Belgaum and in the forest tract in the east. 

Mirafra affinis (Jerd.), the Madras Bushlark, a resident, is common 
in the eastern scrub forests, but is fonud nowhere else. Mirafra 
ehythrofteha (Jerd.), the Redwinged Bushlark,aresident,is common 
in the eastern scrub forests. Ammohanes fhcenicura, (Frankl.), the 
Rufoustailed Finchlark, a resident, is common in the open country east 
of Belgaum. Pybrhulauda grisea (Scop.), the Blackbellied Finch- 
lark, a resident, is common in the open country west of Belgaum. 
Calandrella bracuydactyla (Leisl.), the Social Lark, a cold- weather 
visitant, is common in fields in the open country. Sfizalatjda deva 
(Sykes), the Small Crown-crested Lark, a resident, is common in 
the open country, bnt does not occur on the Sahyddris. Spizalauda 
malabarioa (Scop.), the Large Crown-crested Lark, a resident, is 
very common in Belgaum and Khdndpur. Alauda golgula 
(Frankl.), the Skylark, a resident, is not found on the Sahyddris 
hut is not uncommon in the open east. 

Of Gemitores, Crocopds chlorioaster (Blyth.), the Southern 
Green Pigeon, is common in the cold and hot weather ; it seems to 
leave the district during the rains. Osmotreeon malabarica (Jerd.), 
the Grayfronted Green Pigeon, probably a resident, is not 
■uncommon in the south Khdndpur forests, where only it seems to he 
r found. Palumbus elphinstonii (Sykes), the Nilgiri Wood Pigeon, 

' ' . is not uncommon, on the crest of the Sahyddris ~to which it is 
« 80 ~n 
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confined. ColumbA iktehiiedia (Strickl.), the Indian Blueroct, V. 
resident, is common in the open .country .and on the crest o£ the’ 
Sahyddris. Tdrtdr pdlchratus (Hodgs.), .the Indian Turtle Dove, a 
cold-weather visitant, is common in the low forests' of Khfirinpur and 
Belgaum. Turtop. sieena (Sykes), the Rufous Turtle Dovo, a cold-, 
weather visitant, is common in the low forests of cKhaudpirr' abcf 
Belgaum. Tdrtdr sexegalenbis (Linn.), the Littlo Brown-Dove,.* 
resident, is very common everywhere except in tall forests. . Turtok' 
bdratensis (Gm.) the Spotted Dove, a reside nt, is common in all forest' 
tracts. Tdrtor risobios (Linn.), the Common Ring Dove, a resident, 
is very common east of Belgaum hoth in woodlands and in the open 
country. Tctrtur tranqtjebaricos (Herm.), the -Yinous.Ring Dovo, 
is very rare ; only one specimen in_the open country at Lingamndth 
has been recorded. Chalcophaps indica (Lin.) is rather rare. It baa 
been found in the Khdndpur and south Belgaum" forests' and- is 
probably a resident. - ' 

Of Rabores, Pterocles fasciatdb (Scop.) (A), 1 the Painted Sand-, 
grouse, a resident, is very common in and 'is confined to tlie scrub 
forests of East Belgaum. Pterocles exustus, (Temm.) (A), the 
Common Saudgrouse, a resident, is very common in the. open east,’ 
as a rule frequenting open grass lands. Pavo cuistatub (Lin.) (A), 
the Peacock, a resident, is very common in the srirub forests of 
Qokdk and Ohikodi, but is comparatively rare in the Sahyadris and in 
the Kli&ndpur forests. -Galltjs sonerati (Tern.) (A), the Gray Jungle- 
fowl, a resident, is common in Khdnfipur and on tho Sahyfidris, and 
is less common in the eastern scrub forest. Galloferdix spadiceds, 
(Gm.) (A), the Red Spurfowl, a resident, is found in the same part?- 
of the district as Gallus sonnerati, and is equally numerous. 
Galloperdix lonulatgs (Valenc.) (A), the Painted Spurfowl, a 
resident, is rare, being found only in the forest near Gokak.* 
Prancoliniis pictcs (Jard. and Selby) (A), the Painted Partridge,"' 
a resident, is common on most black soil tracts, and is seldom found 
far from trees. Orttgornis fondiceriaxds (Gm.) (A), the common 
Gray Partridge, a resident, is very common in the low scrub forests 
of Gokak and Chikodi ; it is less common in tho open country." * 
Peudicula asiatica (Lath.) (A), the Jungle Bush Quail, a resident, 
is common on tho Sahyddria and in the eastern scrub forests. 
Perdicdla AUGOonnan (Sylces) (A), the Rock Bush Quail, a resident, 
is common in tho open east and in bush lands. UlcRO PEBP is 
■erytiirorhtnchcs (Sykes) (A), the Painted Bush Quail, a resident, is 
common but very local, being found only in fields studded with bushcaj 
or trees. Cornnxix communis (Bonn.) (A), tho Largo Gray Quail, Jk 
cold-weather visitant, is common in the open country east of the 
Sahyddris. Cotcrsix corojiandelica (Gm.) (A), the Blackbrenstocf 
Quail, a resident, is common in all grass-lands and fiolds. TmtNnt 
TAroooR (Sykes) (A), the Blackbrensted Bustard Quail, a resident is - 
fairly common in- the fiolds of tho scrub forest tracts east * of 
Belgaum. Tdrkix joodbea (Hodgs,) (A), the large Button Quail is' 
very taro; only ono specimen has been obtained. Tdrkix DDssdhier* 
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(Tetnm.) (A), tlio Small jBuff-oii Quail, a resident, is common hut Tory 
local in grass-lands near Bt-lgnmn, 

Of Guam, fronts, Kri'onoTiP r.mvAi:i>sn (.1. E, Or.) (A), the Indian 
Bustard, probably a resident, occurs in the ca«t in Parnsgnd. 
Etwiiormra Auiuta (Lnth.) (A), the Leaser Florikin, is common 
in flic hot weather in fields and grass-lands in the open country. 
Mo*-t leave during the mins and cold weather, but n few remain all 
the year. Cntsomrs cukovaniikmccs ((Jin.), the Courier Plover, is 
common in the eastern scrub tracts mid in iho open country cast 
of Bel gaum. Cjiai:at>hics rwus (CJin.,) the Eastern Gulden Plover, 
probiddv a cold-we.ither visitant, is common on nil grass-lands nil 
ovortlio OiMriri, except- on the Saliva drip. ylvoiAl.ms nt’rtA (Scop.), 
the Common Bing Plover, is common on open grassy expanses 
gene rally near pomlp, in (be plain country. Ctti.rtepiA nnr.OAttiA. 
{Pall.}, the Blael;«it?cd Lapwing, has he«n recorded by Captain 
Butler. LojtiVAgCLf.us ixtiters (Bodd.), tin* Bedwnttled Lapwing, 
n re-idem, is very eontninn near water from the crest of tlfo 
Bnliyddriv inland, Lot'Ui.rvu i?ALAP\ntc*A (Bodd.), the Yellow- 
wattled Lapwing, n resident, i« eommon everywhere; on the 
Snhyiidris it i v - commoner than L. indiens. It chooses drier ground, 
n'nicxxjtes ecot-oi-AX (S. G, Gin.), tin* Stone Plover, r let-idem, does 
tmt occur in fall f<.re--f«, hut is otherwise fairly common in the 
Khutripur and Sahvddri woodlands. Scoi/»pax j:c‘$rtcoM{ L.) (A), 
the Woodcock, »s rare, appearing only as a j-tniggler in the season of 
migrtiiion in the fore-t- «V‘! of BeJg.ittm. Gai.m.vac.o ithkncra 
(Kbld.), (A), the Pitstaib d Snip-*, a edd-weather rinitnnf, comes in 
September and etnv ■ till May. It is very rouunon in the cold weather. 
Wiien in •Inintnrv the open country Iwgina tu dry. »l retires to tho 
patches of .summer rice in the fore-t tracts where it t Jays at least till 
the h*d weather rains 1 in. Gam.ika<»o CM.r-;».s (I’ren.) (A), the 
Common Snipe, n cold-weather vi-itant, tie' fame ground m 

G. rtht nun but i- not marly so o/.jmm.n. Gaij.i.vaco o.M.t.t':i:t.A(Liti.) 
{A), the .tank Snipe, n c'dd-wi.-.dber a isitnnt, occur- 5 everywhere, but 
in not nearlv r »« common «'• tin* common or pintailed variety. 
RnyttcttAU rrnou.rstMs (Liu.) (A), the Painted Snipe, is probably n 
re iJent. It it very local «- it m-ui~ to » quire much thicker eorer 
than the other rmpe and i“ never found iti bare nee-field'. Twenty- 
five couple of Miipo if' considered a g**'>d l og for one gun in a day. 

Nrjfi'S-irsT.igrvjrtfCuv,) (A), the Cnrle.v,n very rare cold-weather 
visitant, is r< corded by Captain Butler from near Belgniint. 
Maoiku « no. VAX (Lin.), the Buff, i« recorded by Captain Butler from 
Belgnumm ihecold-ia' on. RirrAcowm,\ oi.Mtrou (Lin.),tlieSp'*tted 
Sandpiper, is common about i»ond? and rict-lUdds in tin* cold p< u*-on. 
Totapi - ochiumtb (L.), the Green Sandpiper, i« a very common cold- 
wr afber a fcit'int. Tnt?mott>J:s Hvroui:rr»: (Lin,), the Common Sand- 
pip Tjit' common inlhecold »;ea*on. Totaj>t.' fliomsfLiii.}, the Green 
Shank, is common iti the cold weather. Totasc b roper# (L.), tho 
Spotted I^d Shank, i-« rare hut occur* nt Belgnnm. Himastopos 
CASjJintra {Bonn.), the Stilt, is common near most ponds in the cold 
weather hut is romcwhnt locally distributed. Parba^ijuiIoa (Lnth.), 
tUv J?toii5.'jwui}'« \l Jncp.na, « ri* blent, is common in K hatifipur. 
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Hydrophasianus chirorgtjS (Scop.), the Pheasant-huled Jacanal 1 
probably leaves in the cold weather. It is rarely found in the Tain* v 
i-a Kbaaip'ar wad Balgwwcv. Pwwaww vowwiSKakUKi \i\ 
tho Purple Coot, probably a resident, is very locally distributed but 
is common in tho reedy ponds in Khdn6pur. Pduca atea,{L1u.) (A), 
the Bald Coot, a resident, is very common, found on almost every 
reedy pond in tho cold weather. Galmndla chlobopdb (Lin.), the 
Common Water Hen, a resident common on weed and lily-covered 
ponds in KMndpnr. Erythra rrKENictfRA'CPerm.Xtho Whitobreasted 
Water Hen, a resident, is common in ponds in Khdnfipur and along 
rivor banks. Porzana akool (Sykes), the Brown Rail, one specimen 
gaid to have been caught on its nest was found in October at 
Belgaum. Porzana baillohi (Vieill.), Baillon’s Crake, a cold-weather 
visitant, is common all over the district. HvPOTiRNimA striata (Lin ), 
the Bluebrensted Roil, occurs in the rains. Captain Butler ohlainal .. 
gpecimens at Belgaum. XenoriiynchOS asiaticus (Lath.), the Black- 
necked Stork, a rare bird is recorded by Captain Butler from Hnbli, 
Dissora episcofa (Bodd.), the Whitenecked Stork, a resident, u 
common in the TLh&n&pur forests and SalayfedtiB ns Ynfta 

more open country. 

Ardea cinerea (Lin.), the Common Blue Heron, is very common 
in the cold weather in the open country near ponds. Ardea pohfbbea 
(Lin.), the Purple Heron, is rare ; o no specimen is recorded from 
Sampgaon. Herodias torra (B. Ham.), the Large Egret, is common 
everywhere in the cold weather. Herodias intermedia (Han.), the 
Little White Heron, is common in tho cold weather througlioutthe 
district. Herodias qarzetta (Lin.), the Little Egret, is common m . 
the cold weather. Demieobetta gulaRIS (Bose.), the Ashy Egret, 
probably a resident, is found on river-banks in the better wooded 
parts of Belgaum, Kh&n&pur, and Gokslk ; it is not common. 

Budclcds coromandds (Bodd.), tho Cattle Egret, a resident, is 
common in all forest tracts. Ardeola gRAYI (Sykes) , the Pond Heron, a J 
resident, is common everywhere, Butoiudes javanica (Horsf.), the 
Little Green Bittern, a resident, is common on woody river hanks. 
Ardetta cinnamomea (Gm.) tho Chestnut Bittern, a resident, a 
rather rare ; it is recorded from Belgaum and Khanapur. GoiSil® 8 
Melauolopuds (Baffi.), the (Malayan Tiger Bittern, is very rare ; one 
specimen is recorded from the foot of the Rsitn pass. NycticoHU 
orisecs (Lin.), the Night Heron, a resident, is locally distributed'"'®! 
is not rare. Tantamjs leucocephalus (Porst.), the Pelican Ibis,^ 
found on the Ghatprohha, and probably occurs on all tho large 
Btreams in the cold weather. Inocotis PArnmosua (Temm.) (A), th 
Wartyheaded Ibis, a cold-weather visitant, is not uncommon in th] 
more open parts in rice fields and along river-banks. 1 

Of NatAtores, Saroidiornis hei, an oN ottjs (Penn.) (A), the Nukbt 
probably a visitant, is very rare, occurring occasionally ned 
. Belgaum. Netto'pus cobomandelianus (Gm.) (A), the Cotton Teal 1 
fairly common in the oold season in Kh<tn&pnr and Samneaon • 

TnYlTiaTtltv ivonawnllw ^ » nrkwIViiifnil DrwnflnflVflWi rivri «««_. . m ^ HQ 38 


distributed. DendROCYgna javanica fHorsf \ / * f 
curs only in the rainv 


th© WhiaSing Teal, probably occurs 
it is not uncommon. Spatora clypeata 
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a common cold-weather visitant. Anas Boschas (L.) (A), tlio Wild 
Hack, is 'recorded by Captain Butler from Hubli j it is rare. Anab 
pfflcooBHnfCHA (Porst.) (A), the Spotbilled Duck, probably a 
resident, is not uncommon. Chaueeiasmus steeper os (Lin.) (A), the 
Gadwall, is a very common cold-weather visitant. Dafila 'acuta 
(Liu.) (A), the Pintailed Duck, occurs in the cold weather, bnt is not 
rare, Qdekquedula crecca (Lin.) (A), the Common Teal, is a common 
cold-weather visitant. Queuquedula crnoiA (Lin.), the Bluewinged 
Teal, is common in the cold-weather. Fuiiopu tebina (Lin.) (A), the 
Bedheaded Pochard, a rare cold-weather visitant, is recorded from 
Hubliby Captain Butler Foligoea NVROCA(Giild.)(A), tbo White-eyed 
Pochard, a rare cold-weather visitant, is recorded by Captain Butler 
from Belgaum. Fuliqvla cbistata (Lin.) (A), the Tufted Duck, a cold- 
weather visitant, is recorded by Captain Butler from Belgaum. 
Podiceps minor (Gm,), the Little Grebe, is a common resident 
Htdroohelidon htorida (Poll.), the Small Marsh Tern, a rare cold 
weather visitant, is found .at Belgaum. Sterna meianooastea (Tem.), 
the Blackbellied Tern, is a rare cold-weather visitant. Peeecanits 
FBiLipmsis (Gm.), the Grey Pelican, is recorded by Cap tain Bntler 
as shot at Belgaum. Phalaceocorax miusufl (Pall.), the Little 
Cormorant, is very common. Peotus jielanogasteb (Penn.), the 
Indian Snakebird, is a common resident. 


n ? Dat ® 3 ar0 ; c ? m “ on everywhere, especially on stony ground. ’ The 
Cobra Naga tnpudians, and Phursa Echis carinate, are perhaps the 

and IS POISO f US Smt0 ?' Pj ' th0ns are occasionally P secn, 
and little green snakes, scarcely to bo known from the blades of 
grass in which they lie, are numerous. 

Crocodiles are common in all the larirer streams A 

the? W° f the G ° U caB ^ who tunt and kill it in the water at WheJ 

he is supposed to he. This so^frighteM 

hide under the first cover he can fij;,, n, a i , ? that he tries to 

After some minlTof ^ ° f . tbe ri ™. 

and, when the animal is found secur/iMWrt® ^ WetS So. in search, 
despatch it without the use of nets TheGnlK' ° T> ? lfc 1S s “ a11 ; 
trained to help in securing the game “ k & d ° gB 6 P eci % 

; -* ss 4 ° E m ° «** 

I Mdrkaudeya, as well as in the smaller streams' 11 ?kutprablia, and 
during the Taiuy season floods, which is the W.d- poa ^ 8, B *cept 
tune, fish are caught all the year round In " s P a wning 

fish and the fry are to somf 7’ ? S' 53 **7 the breeding 
never fail to destroy them wbtn \l L ® J ihm ? h tto fishermen 
fresh-water fish ^ phiol 

LX,, and from ^'” n *n™Uwa 1^™*' %* •«* Lll., nd 
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The fishery rights of Government and of private persons have 
never been fixed. The people of the river bank villages net fish for 
their own use. Besides rivor-bnnk villagers there are professional 
fishers of the Bhoi, Koli, Rajputj and Morabha castes. ‘Except 
Musaltndns, who fish mostly for homo use., these fishers catch In 
order to sell. In addition to fishing they work as servants, palanquin- 
hearers, hasketmakers, and husbandmen. Breeding and yonng fish 
are caught in nets made of cotton thread dyod brown with a mesh 
of about one-sixth or one-fourth of an inch from knot to knot. 

In and near Belgaum a not called jhinginjdl, with even smaller 
meshes, is used for catching prawns and a small fish called mori 
known to Europeans as whitebait. Nets with minute meshes are . 
used during the rains for small fish, and with laTger meshes during 
the cold and hot seasons. Besides theso, there are drag-nets mahajdt,' y 
band-nets charcjal, and stake-nets Jcundal. Besides being netted, 
fish are trapped in irrigated fields. The}' are carried in by the rush 1 
of water, and once inside, thoy are easily caught. In the hot weather, 
the rivers brooks and ponds are dammed and poisonous drugs' are 
thrown into the wator.so that the fish either die, or, becoming stupefied, - 
float on the top and are easily enught. This practice of poisoning fish 
to a certain extent has been stopped in Gokdk, as the entting of the 
poisouons twigs and leaves has been forbidden. Rod fishing and . 
long line fishing are occasionally resorted to where the water is too 
deep to dam. Bottom fishing by dragging small pools with a piece 
of cotton cloth is carried on by persons from the banks throughout 
the year. Of the fish thus caught, the largest are eaten, but many 
small fry are left on the banks to die. No fishing boats are 
employed in any part of the district. Except during the heavy rains 
when fishing is stopped, none of the rivers have water onough-to , 
float a boat much larger than a cockle shell. The bait used is either 
the common earthworm or grubs found in manure. r 

All classes of people except Brdhmans, Lingdyats, Jains, Mdrwar 
Vdnis, Bhdtids, Vaishyas, Gujardt Vdnis, and Panchdls eat fish. As 
the markets are well supplied with salt-fish from Goa and the coast, 
there is little demand for fresh fish, which are dear and bad. The, 
only exceptionis near Belgaum, where the European demand exceeds ' 
the supply. Local opinion differs as to whether the supply of fish is 
or is not falling off. 
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POPULATI ON. 


According to the 1881 census 1 the population of the district was 
864,014 or 185*57 to the square mile. Of those Hindus numbered 
791,277 or 91*58 per cent; MusnlmAns 66,262 or 7 ‘66 per cent; 
Christians 6322 or 0*73 per cent ; Jews 89 ; and Persia 64. The 
percentage of males on the total population was 50*28 and of females 
49*71. Tho corresponding returns for 1872 wore o total of 944,985 
or 205*83 to tho square mile, of whom Hindus numbered 865,776 
or 91*61 per cent; Musalmuns 72,065 or 7*62 per cent; Christians 
6931 or 0*78 per cent; Jews 123 or 0*01 per cent; and Parsis 90. 
Compared with the 1872 returns tho 1881 returns show a decrease 
of 80,971 or 8*56 per cent'. Tho decrease is duo partly to tho 
mortality caused by the 1876-77 famine, and partly to the emigration 
of tbo labouring classes to tbo neighbouring districts which took 
place at that time. 2 

Of 864,014 (males 434,485, females 429,529), the total population, 
783,187 (males 400,119, females 883,06S) or 90*G4 per cent were 
born in tbo district. Of tbo 80,827, who were not born in the district, 
25,755 -were bom in KolhApur; 24,060 in the Southern Maratha 
states; 8404 in DhArwar; 4403 in SAtdra; 4252 in Kalddgi ; 2430 
in the Konkan and Konknu states ; 1930 in Goa, Daman, and Diu ; 
1390 in jSholdpur ; 1389 in Madras; 1150 in Kannra ; 889 in tho 
NizdnPs Territories ; 8S6 in Gnjarat ; 840 in Poona ; 338 in Maisur ; 
240 in Bombay,; 188 in Ahmadnngar ; 171 in Khdndcsh ; 55 in Nasik ; 
and 2057 in other parts of India and outside of India. 

Of 864,014, the wholo population, 556,397 (males 277,640, 
fotnales 278,757) or 64'39 per cent spoke Kilnarese. Of tho remain- 
ing 307,617 persons, 225,008 or 26’04 per ceut spoke Marathi ; 
65,731 or 7*60 per cent spoke Hindustani; 10,757 or 1*24 percent 
spoke Telugu ; 1810 or 0*20 per cent spoke Gujarati; 1670 or 0'19 
per cent spoko Tamil ; 1270 or 0*14 por cent spoke English ; 682 
spoke Portugncse-IConkani or Goanese ; 614 spoko Hindi ; 36 spoko 
lulu; 33 spoko Panjdbi; 4 spoko German; and 2 spoko Arabic. 

The fallowing tabular statement gives tho number of each religious 
class according to sox at different ages, with, at each stage, the 
percentage on the total population of the same. sex and religion. 
The columns referring to tho total population omit religions 
distinctions, but Bhow tbo difference of sox : 
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‘En 1837 and in 1846 the people of tho Bclgnum district ns it wns then constituted' 
were numbered. The territorial changes which have since taken placo make thoso 
figures useless for purposes of comparison. _ . . 

' * Some details of tho Emigration during the famino time are given jn Chapter IV. 
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BntOAVU Populatioit by Agb, 1881. 
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j 420'65P 


The following table shows the proportion of the people of the 
dis trict who are unmarried, married, and widowed : 


Belga mr Marria of. Details, 1881. 


Unmarried ... 

Married ••• 
Widowed ... 

HINDUS. 

Under Ton. 

Ten to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen to 
Nineteen* 

Twenty to 
Twenty-nine. 

Thirty and 
Ot er» 

Tot* 1 * 

Males. 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

male*. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males. 

Fe- 

males 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

96,790 

3000 

246 

80,724 

17,634 

761 

43,899 

11,334 

1122 

11,030 

32,443 

2604 

16,840 

15,348 

1280 

1191 

24,477 

JH 

10,261 

64,826 

8778 

1761 

62^43 

8398 

3067 

116,950 

20,483 

2C81 

71,183 

73,471 

169,049 

200,409 

20,914 

95,280 

205,315 

87,314 

Unmatfiod -• 

Mstrled 

Wldosed 

HUS 

ALMA 

'NB. 

J 

8492 

164 

9 

7977 

602 

16 

4458 

369 

32 

2376 

1400 

79 

1030" 

034 

283 

1716 

110 

t8CQ 

3611 

223 

181 

6369 

674 

621 

9521 

1467 

m 

0044 

0040 

17,328 

14,289 

1770 

n,oor 

16,030 

0831 

Untnatficd , . 

Married •• 
Widowed ... 


CHE 

(ISTIANS. 

• 


670 

4 

693 

6 

289 

10 

221 

47 

- 3 

236 

43 

1 

60 

139 

12 

427 

324 

10 

36 

435 

81 

594 

938 

104* 

20 

4S3 

m 

sis 

1020 
1053 ■ 
674 j 

i — ~ , 

===== 
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BitLGAxm ifAJtniAQB Details, 1881 — continued. 



JEWS. 


Under Ten. 

Ten to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen to 
Nineteen. 

Twenty to 
Tvranty-nino. 

Thirty and 
Over. 

Total. 


Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Mples. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males.' 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Unmarried 

,0 

0 

- C 

4 

3 

1 

6 


i 

... 

25 

14 

Married ... 



i 

••• 

... 

7 

15 

4 

13 

8 

28 

10 

Widowed ... 


... 


"... 

... 


... 

. 


3 

... 

3 


- m PAHSIS. j 

Unmarried ... 

B 

6 

B 

3 

2 

... 

3 

1 

3 


24 

9 

Married 


1 

1, 

1 


1 * 

9 

2 

9 

4 

19 

0 

Widowed , ... 


— 

... 

... 


... 

... 


2 

1 

2 

1 


According t© Occnpivfeion fch© 1881 censua return© divide the 
population into six: classes : 

! — In Government Service, Learned Professions, Literature, and Arts, 
17,082, or 1*97 per cent. 

IT. — In Domes tic Service, 9207 or 1"06 per cent. 

III. — In Trade, 4085 or 0*4-7 per cent. 

IV. — In Agriculture, 275,345, or 31*86 per cent. 

V. — In Crafts, 133,653, or 1 5*4-7 per cent. 

VI. — In Indefinite and Unproductive Occupations, including children, 424,642 
or 4-9*14 per cent. 

Bra'limans 1 include nine divisions with a strength of 30,400 
Souls or 3*84 per cent of the Hindu population* The following 
statement gives the details : 

BsLOAVir JinXmiAxs, 1881. 


Class. . 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Class. 

Moles. 

Females. 

Total. 

Deshasth ... 

13,858 

12,800 

20,691 

Shenvi 

999 

959 

1958 

Oolak 

76 

71 

1*16 

Tolaiur 

63 

S3 

80 

OuJarUti 

60 

0 

60 

Tirguf 

45 

41 

86 

Knrh&drv 

2C0 

220 

460 





KonkanostU.. 

44S 

425 

873 





M&rwftr! 

15 

10 

26 

Total „. 

16,833 

14,671 

30,404 


Deshasths, .with a strength of 26,694, originally from the Deccan, 
are found all over the district. They are darker than Ohitpdvan 
or IConkanasth , Brahmans. They speak Marathi but the home 
tongue of many is KAnarese. They are strict vegetarians. Most of 
them are grahasthas or laymen taking no alms and earning their 
living as writers, merchants, traders, moneylenders, and landowners. 
Among the religious Brdhmans or bhikshuTcs ave.'vaidifcs or reciters 
of the Vcds, shastris or expounders of the law, josJiis or astrologers, 
vaidyas or physicians, puraniks or readers of sacred books, and 
haridasos or . singers and story-tellers. The chief subdivisions 
of Deshasths found in the district are Rigvedis, Apastambs, 
Yajurvedis, Kftnnavs, and Madhyandins. Rigvedis, who are a large 


1 "From materials supplied by EWo Sillieb KalyAn SitSrAm Chitre, MAmlatddr of. 
igjutm. - *- *.- 
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Qolals. 


Oujardtis. 


Karhddds. 


Kanl.anaethe. 


Mdncdrit. 


subdivision intermarry with Apastambs, and both consider it an 
act of merit to marry their daughters with theiT sisters' sons In 
rare cases the maternal ancle marries his niece. White and black 
Tajurredis do not intermarry. Kdnnavs were formerly considered- 
inferior, and though of late years they hate risen in social rank, 
some religious Rigtedis scruple to eat food cooked by Kdnnavs. 
Mddhyandins, who are found in large numbersinParasgad,Bampgaou, 
and Athni, hold a low position among Deshasths. Unlike Rigvedis 
they do not marry their daughters with their sisters’ sons. Though 
some litO on charity, and a few work ns cooks and water-bearers, 
Deshastha, as a class, are well-to-do. Golaks or Goyarduans are 
returned as numbering 146 and as found in Athni, Gokdk, and 
Belgaum. They are divided into Kund Golaks who are said to be 
descended from a Brdhman woman by a Brdhman man who was 
not her husbaud, and Rand Golaks who are said to be descended 
from a Brdhman widow. They are medium-coloured, neither very 
dark nor very fair. They speak either Mardthi or Kdnareso and are 
moneychangers, shopkeepers, astrologers, and husbandmen. They 
send their boys to school and are in easy circumstances. GujarIt 
BrAhmaUS, of three subdivisions Edgar, Shrimdli, and Pokaraa, 
with a strength of 56, are found in Chikodi and Belgaum where 
some Gujardt Ydnis and Bhdtids are settled. They act as priests to 
Gujardt Vdnis and Bhdtids. They are goodlooking and fair, hat 
weak. Their home speech is Gujardti and they speak Mardthi in 
public. Thejr have no houses of their own, and generally live in the 
bouses of their patrons the Gujardt Ydnis and Bhdtids. They are 
strict vegetarians. Their dress differs from that of local Brdhraaflg 
only by their wearing a small turban instead of a headscarf or rumdl. 
They hold aloof from other Brdhmans, and do not eat with them. 
KarhadAs from Karhdd near the meeting of the Krishna and Koyjia 
about fifteen miles south of Sdfcdra, are returned as numbering 43® 
and as found over the whole district. As a class they are dorter, 
less well-featured, and sturdier than the Konkannstbs. Their home 
tongue is Mardthi. They are priests, traders, writers, landholders, 
cooks, and water-carriers. They are staunch goddess worshippers, 
their chief family goddess being Lakshmi. Cases of intermarriage 
among Karhddds, Deshasths, and Konkanasths are not unknown. 
Karhddds are frugal, businesslike, and intelligent. On the whole 
they are well-to-do. Konkanasths or GhitpAvans with a strength ' 
of 873, are scattered over the district. They have come from the 
Konkan and are family priests, Government servants, moneylenders, 
cooks, and beggars. The men are generally fair and tall, and the'' 1 
women well-formed and graceful. . They speak Kdnarese/bnfc their 
home tongue is Mardthi. They are frugal, intelligent, hardworking,* 
and enterprising. Many of them are well-to-do, and a few are rich, 
MArwAr BrAhmans rave found in -very small numbers in large 
towns. They have not permanently settled in the district Except/ 
a few who serve as cooks to Mdrwdr Ydnis, they are well-to-do as 
merchants and dealers in cloth and metal vessels. Somn'nf rtamr 
have their wives and children with them. , -> 


Shbnyis, with a strength of 1958, are found 
Belgaum and Khdndpur Waivno^ A few are foS 2 £ 


Shew it. 
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Snmpgnon sub-division, and there arc a considerable number in tbe 
town of ShAbApur, which is nboub a mile to tho south of Bolgnum 
and belongs to tho chief of SAugli. Goa was their original Konlcan 
settlement-, whoro, according to tho SahyAdri Khnnd, they are said to 
have come at ParashurAm’s request from Trihotra or Tirliut in 
Northern India. This legend is thought to ho confirmed by tho fact 
that, especially in Goa and tho surrounding parts, Shonvis like 
BengAlis freely rub their heads with oil and nlso like them are fond 
of rice gruel called ]>ej and fish. The honorific BAb, as in Pnrushotf am- 
bab, is perhaps a corruption of Babu in BeugAli. 1 Sbenvis have 
somo peculiar names taken from their gods, such as Mangesh, - 
ShantArAm, Shdntdbdi, and others. Their broad pronunciation of 
the vowel sounds is nlso said to bo like tho BongAli pronunciation. 2 
Their family gods, 3 * * * * for whom they have much reverence, are still in 
Goa from which somo are said to have fled to escape conversion 
by the Portuguese. They hold themselves bound to visit Goa at least 
every four or fivo years to pay their devotion to the family god. 
Others aro probably older settlors in Bolgautn ns somo of the 
DeshpAndes, Inamddrs, and Khdsnis of Kliandpnr, Chandgad, and 
other places hold deeds or sannds from the BijApur Government 
(1489- 3 68G). The fact that Sbenvis are the hereditary kulkamtis 
in the greater part of the KhAnApur and Bolgnum sub-divisions nnd 
in part of DliArwAr seems to show that some wore settled in the 
district beforo tho beginning of Bijnpnr rule. The Sbenvis belong 
to ten stocks or got nis : Atri, BburadvAj, Gautam, Jumdngnya, 
Knundinyn, KAskynp,Kxiushik, Viisishta, Vatsa aud-Vishvdmitrn. They 
are Sdrasvat Brdhmans of the Panch Gaud order, nnd their priosts or 
upadhyds belong either to their own class or to tho class of Knrhndn 
Brahmans. They have n few original surnames ns AchmAne, Bh AndAre, 
Bichu, Bralime, KAnvinde, Knrnik,Keknre,Mnngc, Begc, Telang, and 
Volang. A few aro taken from tlioir past and present occupation, 
as Dnlvi or commander, Dcsai or village headman, Deshpnndc or 
district accountant, Fndnis or accountant and seal-keeper, HnvAldAr 
or subordinate revenue officer, Kliot or revenue farmer, Knlkarni or 
village accountant, Khasnis or deputy, Muutri or counsellor, N«tdgonda 
orheadofadistrict,Nudkarni or district nccountant, Naik or headman, 
Sabnis or chief clerk, aud SarAph or monoycbnnger. Most 6urnnmcs 
ore taken from tho names of plncos ns Punoknr, »ShnbApurknr, 
JAmbotkar, and others. In religion Sbenvis are cither SmArts or 
Taishnava,eacli sect being under tho jurisdiction of a sopnrnto sanyasi 
head priest called svdmi.* Tho Sin Art svami has a monastery at 
IChAnfipur where ho occasionally lives, and which enjoys a grant of 
tho two villuges of MansApur nnd LAkudvAdi. The two sects dine 
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1 Kii) BahAdur Shankar Pdndurnug Partdit, Oriental Translator to Government. 

' 8 Professor R. G. BhAnddrkar, M.A.,Ilon.M.R.A.S. Tlio toiulis or stimditfiti of two 

of tho first settlers, named Shivnslmrma and Ifovnshnrina tlic ancestors or mutfiuruth 

of the Vatsa and Kanndinya stocks or gotrdf aro still shown and worshipped at Kona 

near the village of IMangcshi. 

8 Their chief liouso gods and goddesses arc Mnhdlakshmi, Kfancesh also called 
'MAngirisli and supposed to mean tho god of Mungir in Bengal, Mkfilnsa, NAgt-sh, 

BAmuAth, ShAntddurga, and Saptakotishvar/ 

‘ Tile SmArt avdtnl generally lives at Sonavda in KAuara and tbo Vaiibnav *rrimf in 
Goa'. ‘ They have rich monasteries nt Kiivdr, Bombay, NAsik, and Bcnarel 
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together and intermarry and do not hate each other as in Bombay 
Of the several minor divisions of Shenvis, only a few KtidAldesbkan 
and KftrwAr SSmsvats are found in tho district. Shenvis ore fair 
Tho women are well-mnde and gracoful, and, like tho women of Goa 
are fond of decking thoir hair with flowers. Both men and women 
bpealc Mardthi and occasionally Kanaresc. At home they speak the 
Konkani language which they brought from Goa, though tbeaccent 
has boon changed to a Kilnnrese accent, and a 'good many Kdnarese 
words have been added. Their houses, especially in hfandgad and 
in tho Sdngli chief’s town of Shdhdpnr, are strong and well-built. 
Most Shenvis eat fish and keep to nee os thoir daily food. As a 
class they aro well-to-do, somo of them in Nandgad and Sbahdpur 
being bankers and moneychangers ; tho rest are Government 
servants chiefly village clerks and district hereditary officers. A 
few arc pleaders, traders, contractors, shopkeepers, and landholders, 
some of whom till with their own hands. They are fond of show and 
somewhat extravagant, but in intellect and energy hold their own 
with any class in the district. They have no peculiar customs. 1 
Caste disputes ore settled at meetings of tho members of the caste, 
tho casto decisions being referred for confirmation to the head priests 
or svdmis. Thoy are eagor to educate their children, and scorn likely 
to keep the place they hold ns one of the most intelligent and 
prosperous classes of West India Hindus. ' 

Tboanos, with a strength of 86, are scattered over the district 
They are wandering beggars, and are not settled in the district. 
They come from the Madras Presidency in the fair season. Tinccts, 
with a strength of 86, aro scattered over tho district. They ore 
said to have como from tho Mndras Presidency. Thoy have settled 
in the district and are cultivators. In dress, habits, and manners 
they resemble Kunbis. They are dark, well-built, and hardworking. 
Deshasths and other local Brahmans drink water brought by a 
Tirgul, but do not eat food cookod by one. 

Brdhmans are found all over tho district. They are family priests, 
merchants, traders, moneylenders. Government servants, pleaders, 
cooks and water-bearers, and landholders. The landholders own 
both Government and alionatod lands Somo of them till with their 
own hands. Tho priestly class beg, conduct the worship of house 
gods, make leafplates, teach children Sanskrit prayers and other 
texts, and help in performing religious riles. Tho Ihikshub or 
religions Brdhmans are idle and lazy. Except some elderly widows 
who serve as cooks in rich Brdhman houses, women have nothing 
to do except housework. i 

The houses of the rich aro large, two or three storeys high, witfi 
tiled roofs and walls of stone. Those of the poor are small with tiled 
roofs and mud walls. The outer face of the honse wall is covered 
with clay and mortar and painted with upright stripes alternately 
white and red. The inside face is decorated' with pictures of gods. 


1 In some families at tbe yearly Ganpati worship in August -Kept ember n picture of 
tbe.god drawn on paper is laid beside bis Ihiscuatom is belie* ed to Imeiobea 

)t* me id tbfc time when the Portuguese forbade the open worship of Hindu .gods 
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giants,, and ofcherT'urauic porsonagos. Every Brahman house lias 
generally a back and sometimes a .front yard, a cook-room •which 
opens on the backyard, a middlo liall whore household furniture 
and provisions aro stored and where the children sleep at night, 
and two or three bedrooms for the marriod peoplo and a largo 
hall. Outside the front door is a veranda raised ono to two 
feet above the ground whero the members of the family sit talking 
of an evening. In front of. the door in the front or backynrd or 
garden is a highly .oimamcutod pedestal on which is a pot with a 
sweet basil plant to which the house people how whoa they go out. 
There is a shed close by for cows, shc-buffaloes, and horses. 
The yard is daily swept, cowdunged, and decorated with lines of 
powdered quartz. In tho backyard aro plantains and a variety of 
flowering shrubs and a number of basil plants, whoso loaves and tho 
flowers of the shrubs aro. used in tho worship of the house gods. 
Their liousohold furniture includes metal pots and pans, wooden 
boxes stools and cots, bedding nnd pillows. In addition to these, a 
few houses have chairs tables and cupboards. 

Tho daily foodofBr&hmans includes rice, Indian millet brcad,pnlso 
carry', butter, curds, and milk. Except Shenvis they aro strict 
vegetarians and somo do not eat onions, garlic, or carrots which they 
consider impure. Some do not drink tho milk of a cow until tho tenth 
day after sho has calved. When ono of them intends to give a caste 
feast ho goes round to the houses of tho different guests accompanied 
by his wifo, a relation or two, a servant, and the family priest. They 
take with them two cups, one filled with grains of rice, tho other with 
red-powder. 'When they reach a house tho men stand on tho voranda 
and call out tho namo of tho owner of tho house, and tho women of tho 
party walk into tho part of tho house where tho women live. When 
tho head of tho house appears, tho priest in the name of tho host asks 
him to a feast, naming tho place, tuo day, and tho hour at which ho 
should attend, and lays a few grains of rice on tho palm of his right 
hand. The head of the house takes tho grains of rice if ho can coino ; 
if ho has another engngomout he makos on excuse. Insido of tho 
house tho women of the party mark tho brow of tho chief woman of 
tho family with red-powder nnd give tlioir invitations. On tho feast 
day when tho dinner is ready a near relation of the host goes to tho 
houses of liis guests and tolls them that tbo feast is ready and that 
the host wails to receivo them. When tho guests arrive tho host 
receivos the men and tho hostess receives tho women, and they aro 
led into different rooms. Ench of tho guests brings a wntorpot and 
cup. Tho women aro in full dress and decked with ornaments ; tho 
men have no turban and aro baro to tho waist which is girt by a 
silk waislcloth which falls to tho feet. In tho men's room tho gaests 
nre seated in two rows about four foot apart facing each other. 
In front of each guest a leafplato is laid. In tho women's room 
tho hostess marks with rod-powder tho brow of each gnest as sho 
enters, and they aro seated in two rows facing each other liko tho 
men. When tho guests aro soatod a band of peoplo of tho house, 
relations and friends, both men and women, servo the dishes, 
putting a littlo of each dish into the leafplate in front of each guest. 

When the dishes are served, the host goes to the god’s room 
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and tlio family priest offors tlio god food or naicedya. Hetties' 
sofa on n plate n ruipful of holy water ot: tirlh, some samlaWte. - 
some grains of rice, some flowers nnd basil- loaves, and goinir in 
front of each male guest, pours a spoonful of tlio holy water on hi/-.' 
right palm ami this the guest sips. - Ho ’then mbs the guest’s itow-V 
■with samlnl-pnsto and fixing a few grains of rice in the paste, law-'’ 
a iuhi or sweet basil leaf or n flower in his hand. When nil have 
sipped the holy water the family priest sprinkles a little water and ' 
n little sandal-paste on tlio ground in front of him and calls in a ' 
loud voice the natno of the host’s family god nnd nil the men guests 
join in the shout. Jay, Joy ltum, Victory, Victory to ItSm; The 
priest bows ami asks the guests to begin. While the guests ara ' 
eating, the host goes np nnd down nmong the men guests and the 
hostess nmong tho women guests, pressing them to cat and chiding " 
them for their want of appetite. When dinner is over the guests 
are handed betclnut nnd leaves, scented oils nnd powders are rubbed ’ 
on their arms, nnd garlnnds of flowers or nosegays nro placed in. ■ 
their hands. Money is given to such of the guests as belong to 
priestly families, nnd in return thoy throw grains of rice over the 
host’s bend, who Lowk before them and receives a blessing. Thoir 
holiday dishes nro luntti*, balls of gram flour mixed with sngar 
mid boiled in butter; betant, solid halls of gram mixed with sugar 
nnd boiled in butter; and duht, wheal balls boiled in batter and 
mixed with sugar, raisins, hits of almonds, nnd rngarcandv ; khtr" 
or boiled milk mixod with sngar nnd pieces of almonds ; thnklar^, 
curds mixed with sugar, nutmeg, saffron, and bits of almonds; '. s 
kcubar-bhdt, rico cooked with sugar, saffron, nnd almonds ; r’lr.gt- 
bhdt, rico cooked with butter and split brinjals; jilbi, small cahoof 
wheat flour fried in boiling butter and syrup. A sweet cake called " ' 
chav da is poculinr to tbo Shcnvis. " - ’ 

Bruhmans take two meals a day. Thoy do not dino without 
bathing nnd put on a silk robe which bus not been touched since it ■ 
was washed nnd dried. A Bruhman who lias been girt with the -j 
sacred thread, before ho begins to cat, offers some of the food to his . 
gods, nnd sprinkles a ring of water round his plate. Ho places _ 
from threo to five pinches of cooked rico mixod" with bntter on tha 
right sido of his lcnfplnle, pours wntcr on the rico, and pours a' 
spoonful on tho palm of his right hand, sips it, and ents six pinclics 
of rico, and then begins to cat. At the -evening meal some 
Vaishnavs do not place tho pinches of rico on tho ground and do 
not sip water or oat tho pinches of rico. All thoy do 1 is to touch 
thoir eyes with water. After their meal is over, nil Bnllimans^ 
sip a Bpoonful of water and wash their hands and feet. During', 
dinner if two men touch, nnd this often happens, they are polluted, f 
and bavo to -apply water to tho oyelids before again beginning to eat. • 
A few old orthodox Brdhmans do not eat again till the evoning ' 
or oven till next day. If they choose they may avoid the fast by " 
eating dishes called phaldhar which have been cooked in bntter. ; 
In like manner, if a server touches one who is dining, tho server.’ - 
has to throw away tho dish nnd may not go into tho cook-room ' 
again till he has washed his hands and feet. Except a wife, who 
can eat from hfr husband’s plate; no one can eat out of a 'plate' 
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which has been used until it is washed and cleaned. A used leaf- 
plate is cast away. 

At home a Brdhnmn wears a waistcloth. On going out he winds 
a scarf or rumdl round his head, and puts on a coat, a waistcoat, 
and a sleeveless jacket. Both in and out of„ doors the women 
wear a robe and a bodice. The robe is passed round the waist and 
the lower end drawn back between the feet and tucked into the waist- 
band behind, the robe falling on eaoh side of the end that is drawn 
back so as to hide the limbs nearly to the ankle. The upper end of 
the robe is 'drawn from the waist over the right shoulder and is 
then passed across the bosom and tucked into the waistband on the 
left side. The bodice has a back and short sleeves stopping above 
the elbow. It is fastened in a.knot in tho middle of the bosom. 
Children under sis are allowed to play about tho liouso without 
clothes. . Out of doors boys and girls wear caps and coats reaching to 
the knee. After six years "Of age a girl begins to wear a robe. A 
boy when he is nine or ten, that is nfter ho has been girt with the 
sacred thread, wears a waistband in the house and a waistcloth 
when he goes out. Before a BrAhman puts on a now waistolotli 
he rubs turmeric and red-powder on the corners at both ends, and 
folding it lays it before the house gods and prays them to give him 
a better garment next time. Finally before it is worn the new 
garment is sometimes laid across the back of a horse. 

Yellow robes with rod silk borders and lace fringes called pdtals 
are a favourite dress for women during their first pregnancy. 
Red or crimson silk wnistclolhs with lace borders are worn both by 
men and women on holidays. The rich have introduced petticoats. 
Compared with the women the men wear few ornaments. The men 
wear the earring called bhilcbdli, finger rings, the armlet called 
poehi, and the neck ornaments called gop and lennthi. The hoys wear 
pearl earrings, finger rings, tho bracelets called vdlas and todas, gold 
or silver waistchains, the gold necklaces called gops and leant his, and 
silver anklet3. The women wear on their heads nags or cobras, 
hstaks, chandralcors or moons, and flowers or phuls round the back 
hair. Sometimes the hair is plaited and allowed to hang down the 
back with a number of flowers braided with tho hair. In the ears 
they wear bugdis, bdlis r, and Icarnaphvls. Their nose-rings are of three 
kinds, a ring of twenty pearls called nath , a ring of four or five 
pearls called gadi, and a ring with one large pearl called mugati. 
The neck is the cliiof object of decoration. The first ornament is 
tho lucky-thread or mangalsulra which is tied to the bride’s neck 
by tho husband at the time of the marriage. Other necklaces called 
tikis are of many kinds, geji-tilcis gudin-tileis and vajra-iikis; 
circles of gold coins, putalis, jomnlisars, or chandrahars, are also 
worn. Armlets called vanleis and hdjubancls are worn above the elbow, 
and wristlets called pdtlis and todds. A thick broad gold or silver . 
belt called patta clasps tho waist and keeps the robe tight. Anklets 
of silver called scirpolis and paijans adorn the feet, and silver rings 
embellish the toes. Young children wear pearl earrings palled 
mulclis or mudis and chalatumbs or bholchars. The neck is adorned 
with a circlet called hash' and gdthli of gold coins or putalis in the 
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middle of wliicli nro two tiger claws worked in gold. N(hjmum, d"^ 
gold niiil oilvor are worn above the elbows ami gold Ui 'IHr *r ,] ' | 
guilds round the wri-tn. Jti mlditinn to thw ornament', n ^' j 
infants wear ft gold or Mtver licit round the loins rutd n»hl < U cn’W , 
Iftbjmi-nj mid kttbjadno. The infant's cap or jhulpi U adorned \*ii( 
thrift gold flowers, nnd on tlm lap is fuMem-d an orhdi orudet 
iituddiHl with procimiH atones. Most of « BrAhman'e mrine? $vi 
invested in ornament*. 


A Brahman ri-.fts early, wnshi s his hands and face, end repots 
verses. He goes to the lmekyard, plucks some flowers nudbari 
leave! fur tin' gods, mid attends to his husine's till ten or eh-tta. 
When he comes home he bathe*, repeat* prayer*. wur*hijw hishttm} 
gods, mel dines. After dinner he takes a chert nap, ato.ads \» his . 
busmen, visits some neighbouring temple, and retains Icnw is 
the evening. Wln-u Mipper i« ready he washes his bands nnd if r, 
jira\s, cat*:, and gees to bed between nitio nnd ten, A vie mao rkt* ‘ 
c.vrlv, a weeps the lum*.e, draw-, water, arranges tho voxels in tb» 
e>i!>k*r<Hitn, removes the bedding, and lights a fire. Slei co'nbs hr 
hair, marks her brow with rcd'powdrr, puls on her no." nndt.-r- 
rings, and bat las. She puts things in order in tho god’s rr-a., 
nrrange* the vc eels of worship, robs mhkHIwivx! to pomhir, «4’ , 
cook*. When dinner »* ready rhe servos it to the p-'ojilo of tl? ( 
hoti'C, nnd after they have dined b->ws to the house gods nnd d:ea, 
She removes wlmt i* left, cowdimg# the henrth mid tlm dining fk-t, 
nnd wn-lici the cooking and dining vtvsejs, plates, and roiu. f>te 
then wishes the wnistcloth* rubes nnd hodicis, and perils} < tH 
children's clothes, mid prepare* cott«ui wick* mid leaf plates. Aftc 
n short nap, she ret* to work again, clenimurrico, cutting vegetal’^ 
conking and serving Mipjior, supping, cowdnnging the place wlcc 
supper was eaten, mid cleaning vessels, nnd then govs to Iks!, 


The customs of tho Ihdgnnm Brahmans differ little from thereof 
the Dlmrtvrtr llrtilimnns which are given in the Dbnrwnr tStidiwi al 
Account. In religion. Uniliinnns nre either Vnislitiavs or Smirt*. 
Vaislumv men mark their brow, hlimilders, mid chest with lines sad 
marks of tho conrh-sholl ntid discus in yellow t-nmhdwotHl cr 
ftopi-eJwntlnn earth. They daily mark their bodies with sp?vhl , 
metal seals bearing Vishnu’s shell mid discos. Snirirt men mail: 
tho brow with a single or double level lino of sandal nnd Vislmat 
men with a single upright lino of gopi-ehanfim. They also mark tl« * 
shoulders mid chest with level lines. Tho wives of Vnislinavs mark 
tho brow with nu upright nnd tho wives of Smarts with a level lino'’ 
of red-powder or htnht. They rub their cheeks nml nrms with, 
tiirtnorie at the < hue or bathing to giro tho skin a yellowish tinge.- 
Both married and unmarried women are caroful to mb the brow ’ 
with red -powder. Widows nro not allowed to n so cither turmeric or 
rod-powder. Their heads are shaved, nnd, if (hoy nro Vaidmavs - 
the brow is innrkcd with nn up-and-down line of charcoal or- 
flopi-e/iondftft earth. Thoir priests are IwUiraam whom they treat 
with groat respect. They observe all tho Hindu fasts and feasts nnd f 
mako pilgrimages to Beunres, JbUneslivar, \ enkatmninn, nud Giri or 
tlio mountain ofVoukotrnmnu in tlm Madras Presidency. The head 
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of the Vaishnav Brahmans is Madhv&chdrya and of the Smarts is 
the Shankarichdrya. These two pontiffs settle all religious disputes. 
They send their boys to school and are well off. 

Writer's include three castes with a strength of 426 or 0 - 05 per 
cent of the Hindu population. Of these 98 (males 52, -females 46) 
were Kdyasth Prabhus ; 284 (males 162, females 122) Mudliars or 
Valalans ; and 44 (males 20, females 24) Ndidus. 

Ha'yastll Prablms are returned as numbering ninety-eight and 
as found chiefly in Belganm and Ohikodi. Three families who are 
settled in Pargad iuKhan&pur are said to hare been brought by Shivdji 
from the Kol&ba district. One of these three families has the title of 
Subheddr, and enjoys certain cash allowances. The other K.ayasth 
Prabhus, who are in Government service, are all from the Koklba 
district. They have no subdivisions. The local KAyasths are darker 
and stronger than those of Koldba or Batnagiri. The men wear the. 
. headscarf, or rumdl, instead of the turban j in other respects their 
dress does not differ from that of their castemen in the Konkan. They 
speak Mar&thi and have no separate dialect. They eat fish, mutton, 
and game, but not domestic fowls. They are clean, neat, and hard- 
working, -hospitable and fond of .show and pleasure. Most of them 
are landowners, and a few who have come from Kolaba are in 
Government service. Their household deities are Khandoba and 
Bhavdmi. Deshasth Brdhmans are their family priests. Caste 
disputes are settled according to the opinion of the majority of 
the castemen. The Svdmi of Sankeshvar is their religious teacher 
or guru. They burn their dead, forbid widow marriage, and shave 
their widows’ heads. They send their boys to school and are a 
prosperous class. 

Mudlia'rs or Valalans are returned as numbering 284 and as 
found chiefly in the town and sub-division of Belgaum. They are 
somewhat dusky in colour varying from light brown to nearly black. 
They are smaller and weaker than Ling&yats. The hair is always 
: black and the eyes ' black, bright, and intelligent. Their home 
s tongue is Tamil. They are-clean, neat, hardworking, sober, thrifty, 

\ even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. A Mudliar is most kind to 
;• his relations. If he is prosperous, relations flock to him from all 
c sides and take np -their abode with him. Most Mudlidrs are land- 
m owners. But they will not touch the plough if they can help it, 
tl and, as a rule, do all field-work with the help of hired labour. Some 
r are merchants, shopkeepers, Government servants, messengers, and 
l : domestic servants. The Commissariat Department is full of Mudlidrs. 

: Except a few of the rich who own large and comfortable buildings, 

* their houses are simple and small. They eat rice, vegetables, fish, 

« mutton, and fowls, and drink liquor. The men wear a waistcloth, 
i a i shoulderoloth, and a coloured rumdl or headcloth. The women 

wear a 'shortsleeved bodice and a coloured robe fourteen to eighteen 

• feet long, covering the body from the feet to the neck. They wear ' 
* precious stones and pearls in the ears, pearlsin tbenose,goldnecklaces 

and bracelets, and silver anklets and toe-rings. Even the poorest 
must wear an ornament in the ear. Widows dress in white. When a 
f*" child is born, the family priest is sent for and prepares the horoscope, 
a SO— 13 
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On tlie twelfth or thirteenth clay fclie priest ia called, and tie 
cliild is named. The parents sifc on the ground, and the mother 
takes the child in her arms. The name is repeated thrice; an 
offering is made to the family god the family priest lcccirea a 
present and castefellows are given a feast. Gim are generally , 
married between eight and nine, but sometimes not untiHliey have 
come of age. When a man is on the point of death, his relation* 
press forward, put a basil leaf and a few drops of water into hi*' 
mouth, and shout the name of God. This is said to he done in tlie 
hope that the dying person may go to heaven. Wlon life it, 
gone the eldest son washes the head and anoints it with oil. The 
body is wrapped in a new cloth, stretched on a litter, and jico and 
betelnut are laid in the month. Tho women weep and the eldest 
son walks in front of tho bier holding by a string a pot with fire. _ 
Between the chief mourner and the bier come musicians. Only men - 
join the funeral party. If the dead was a person of position, cloths a» 
spread on the ground over which the procession passes, the piece*' 
being at once picked up and laid again in front. At the burning 
ground the body is laid on the funeral pile with the feet to tho 
south, so that the head may point to the north. Tho memmere 
thrice throw a few grains of rice over the corpse’s month. The 
chief mourner walks thrice round the pile with a lighted torch in 
hi3 hand and an earthen wnterpot on his shoulder. He thrusts the 
lighted torch into the north ena of the pile, and lets the 1 watwpoi 
fall so that it breaks and the water is spilt. The chief mourner a 
bathes in a running stream or river, and goes straight home without 
looking back. If he looks back it is believed that his fathei’s era 
will corao on liia head. Hired corpse-burners do whnt more 
required for the burning of the body. On the next day tho chid,-, 
mourner, with relations and friends, goes to the burning ground, \ 
gathers the bones and ashes, washes them, pours milk over them, and 
places them in a small earthen pot. This pot is either carried to 
the nearest stream, or sent to some sacred river and bin ied in it* , 
sandy bed. Mourning lasts for sixteen days. Daring this time orij' 
one meal a day is eaten. On tho seventeenth the caste is feasted, «a‘ 
every twelve months a memorial feast is held, when Brahxnnus at* 
fed and presented with clothes. Tho Mudlidrs are a refligioufc 
people and have imnges of their gods in their houses. Thor tK*l 
their priesst who are Brdhmans with respect. Tho Mufti’ ’ 
formerly had a strong casto organization, and settled social di»srpi <- 
at meetings of the men of the casto. Of late this systom fof can 
settlement has fallen into disfavour, and rriost disputes arc swttled h 
tho law com ts. They are in easy circumstances, not scrimped ft, 
food or for clothes. They save at ordinary times, but their marring 
and other special expenses swallow their savings. Tlioy send then 
boys to school and take to now pursuits. On tho*whole they are r 
rising people. 

Na'idus, numbering forty-four, are found only inBelganm.- Thv„ 
came into the district from Madras about forty years ago in search o 
work. They have no subdivisions. They uro strong and well-mado 1 
and in colour and featnres do not differ from Mudlidrs. Their how' 
i-pcech is Andhra or Telugn. Most of them live in houses of tl ' 
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Letter sort, Tvith walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their staple food is 
rice and Indian millet, but they eat fish, mutton, fowls, - and game, 
and drink liquor. They dress like Mudliars. They are hardworking, 
even-tempered, hospitable, and orderly. They are writers, traders/^ 
_and shopkeepers, and as English clerks write a good hand. They 
eat and meet socially on an equal footing with the Mudli&rs, but 
they do not marry with them. They worship all the ordinary 
Brahinanic gods, and their family god is 'Venkatraman. They 
respect Brdbmans and employ them as priests, calling them to 
conduct their chief ceremonies. They observe all Hindu holidays 
and fasts. Their customs are the" same as those of the Mudliars. 
They are bound together as a body. Caste disputes are settled by 
a headman called Des&i Shetti, who is chosen from among the 
H&idus in .consultation with the headman of the Mudli&v caste. 
The office is not hereditary, a man is chosen because of his reputa- 
tion for sense and wisdom. They send their children to school and 
are a rising class. 

Traders include eight castes with a strength of 48,837 or 6*17 
per cent of the Hindu population. The following table gives the 
details . Beloa. mr Traders. 


Caktc. 

Males. 

To males 

Total. 

Oastc. 

Males. 

Females 

Total 

B'indekata .. 

633 

054 

1287 

Komtis 

91 

6T 

158 

BliStiSs 

43 

27 

70 

Mfirt&dia . . 

80 

14 

60 

CliUarVllnls .. 

63 

44 

102 

N&rvokars 

1080 

1013 

2102 

Jains ... 

Kali ft rig 

22,719 

30 

22,272 

41 

44,001 

77 

Total . 

24,705 

24,132 

48,837 


Ba'ndekars, that is people of BAndivde a village in Goa, are 
returned as numbering 1287 and as found in most large towns 
except Parasgad, Gokak, and Athni.. They say they fled from. 
Goa to escape conversion by the Portuguese, and some families 
still have relations in Goa. All speak Mar&thi with many Konkan 
peculiarities like those of the Shenvis. They are divided into. 
Bandekars, Panavres, Sangameshvaris, and Pat&ne "V anis, who do not 
eat together or intermarry. Their surnames are Bhogte, Vauajari, 
Pilankar, JSTevaji, MnliAjan, PatgAskar, Bandivdekar, and Karmalkar. 
Sameness of surname does not prevent marriage. The names in 
common use among men are, 'Venkteshshet, BAmshet, "Vithushet, 
^Pandusbet, and MahAdevshet ; and among women, Bukmini, Kashi, 

. ‘Vith&b&i, and Sundari. They rank with Shudras but hold themselves 
superior to Mardtbas with whom they do not eat, though a Mar&tha 
eats food cooked by them. They have no family stocks or gotras. 
They look like BTarvekars, being of middle size, dark, strong, and 
muscular. Most live in untidy ill-cared for houses with walls of mud 
. and tiled roofs.. They have a couple of servants and keep dogs, goats, 
cows, buffaloes, and bullocks. Their every-day food is rice, pulse, 
millet, vegetables, milk, curds, and butter. They eat fish and crabs, 
and the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and wild hog. They give feasts 
at marriages and on the annivorsai’y of their fathers' deaths. They 
do not offer the animals to a god before they eat them, nor do .they eat 
animal food on holidays. They are said to have taken to flesh-eating 
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twelve years of age know their work thoroughly. Their ocuqcits’ia ' 
is steady* nether improving nor falling. 'Wedding and other special 
expenses have thrown some of tliein in debt. They borrow ,nt about 
twelve per cent n year. They do not differ in religion or ci whins* 
from the Nurveknvs. Their house «od« am Nttpcdi, Jtaratn&th. and 
Iiiikhsmi, whose temples aro in ( Jrw. Their priests nrt' Drdi<i»d{ _ 
lir/ihtimns to whom thov show much respect ; th-ur religion i hmd is 
the Shnitkitr&ehdryn of SAnkw*hvar. They either bury or ham the 



hut arc steady atui fairly prosperous. 

Bha'tin's, with n strength of seventy, ore found only in Bcl^uo 
nnd Chikodi. Tliey have come fr*un Cfitch through Bombay urilhis 
tlio ln>=t thirty years. They speak Cntclii and look like Gujarat VS nit 
They aro strong, sturdy, inclined to stoutness, and seme of them f*jj 
with handsome regular features. Must live in large well-hadi- 
houses witli walls of stone and tiled roofs ; and have chairs, table*, , 
boxes, motnl jiols nnd silver cups and drinking ve?*-eN. Tliey 1 tv» 
generally n howe, two or threo cow«, a couple <>{ buflnlw 1 * as! 
bullocks, and servants. Tlioir staple food is whrat, rice, puis?,' 
vegetables, nnd bnttor. They fire strict vegetarian**. Th'w tsA# 
no intoxicating drinks, lint smoke nnd chew tobacco. The n***: 
and women are neat nnd clean in tludr dre«s nnd have a sjvcaJ 
liking for gay colours. Except that they wear u GttjanUi cent sa3 , 
Hindustani shoes, the men dress like Dcshusth linUmmns. They 
formerly wore tlio double-peaked BhStin turban but tiny nowu*fc ft 
silvor-bordcred licadscarf. The women wear a short sleeved bodies,* 
potticoat, nnd n robe. They nre clean, neat, hardworking, nnd s.'h», 
but liot-tcmporcd- They mostly deal in cotton, grninj cocewnt*, 
botolnuts, dntos, cocoa -kernels, sugar, lmttcr, oil, nnd iron. Vhftir 
chief dealings aro with Ilubli, Vongnrla, and Bombay. Th/*V flL 
bold nnd skilful tradovs, nnd nre prosjwroua nnd well-to-do, ‘,ThqJ 
worship tbo usual Brdhmanio gods nnd their chief god is Krishna? 
They respect Brdhmnns nud call Dcslmstb Brihinans to conduct 
tboir coromonics, except that for their innrringes they bring a Poknrnft 
Br.llunan from Bombay. TJioy make pilgrimages to Benares, 
Mathura, DwArkn, Ayodliyn, Gnyn, PrayAg, Pandlmrpur, Gokarc. 
nnd Ethnosbvnr. They aro Ynishnavs of the Yallnbluichrirva seek 
Tlioy bum their dead. They do not allow widows to marry’ bnt do 
not forco them to slmvo their heads. Blnttins Jiavo a strong cast* 
association nnd sottlo social disputos at mootings of tbo castomon. 
They sond their boys to school. They aro ready to tako advantage 
or any now oponing or industry, nnd scorn likely to hold the nines 
. they bavo gamed as tbo lending traders in tbo district. ^ 
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Gujara't Va'nis, generally called Gujar Vdnis, with a strength 
of 102, are scattered over the district and are settled in large 
numbers in Ohikodi. Most of them have been in the district for three 
generations. They are of middle size, fair, strong, and healthy. 
Their home tongue is Gujarati mixed with Hindustdni, and besides 
their home tongne most of them speak both Hindustani and Marathi. 
They are active, hardworking, sober, thrifty, and hospitable. They 
are less exacting and more popular than Marwdr Ydnis. They live 
as shopkeepers, grocers, moneylenders, pearl-merchants, grain and 
cloth dealers, and sellers of butter, oil, and other miscellaneous 
articles. Many Gujarat shopkeepers are permanently settled in 
Belgaum villages. A few who have become landowners do not till 
■with their own hands, but employ field labourers whose work 
they supervise. Except helping in village shops, the women 
and children add nothing to the men’s earnings. Most of 
them live in good two-storied houses with walls of stone and 
tiled roofs. Their houses are clean and well kept and the walls are 
painted with bright fantastic colours. They are strict vegetarians. 
They have servants and clerks and keep cows and buffaloes. The 
clerks usually belong to their own caste. When castemen are not 
available they employ Brdhmans or qualified men of any of the other 
higher local castes. A clerk’s salary variesfrom £10 to£ 1 2 (Bs. 100- 
120) a year, which is paid either in a lump sum or in instalments 
every three or four months. A clerk keeps the accounts and writes 
the Ichatavni or daybook.- They sometimes act as their masters’ 
agents buying and selling goods for him. A clerk generally enters 
a trader’s service about eighteen and has finished his training by 
twenty-four. The men wear the small tightly-wound Gujardt Vdni 
turban or a headscarf, a long coat, a waistcloth, and a shoulder- 
cloth. Except the turban there is no difference between the dress 
of the Gujardt and the local trader. The women draw the upper 
end of the robe over the left instead of over the right shoulder, and 
not tuck the skirt back between the feet. They are either Shravdks 
that is Jains, or Meshris that is Vaishnavs of the Vallabhdcharya sect. 
The Gujardt Jains do not dine or have any social intercourse with the 
Belgaum Jains. Both classes are strongly opposed to the destruction 
of life. They keep marriage relations with Gujardt and spend large 
sums in marrying their children. Marriages are generally celebrated 
in Belgaum, but when they cannot get a suitable local match they 
go to Gujardt. Most of their savings are spent on their children’s 
marriages. Though they do not allow 'widow marriage, they do 
not always enforce the rule that a widow’s head should bo 
shaved. The married dead are burnt and the unmarried dead are 
buried. When a death occurs in a family the female relations and 
caste women beat tbeir breasts. They have their own Gujardt 
Brdhman priests who generally lire in their houses. Gujardt Yanis 
keep most Hindu fasts and feasts, and during the Divdli holidays in 
November worship the goddess Lakshmi in their shops. They have 
a caste council and settle social disputes according to the decision 
of the majority of castemen generally. They send their boys to 
school and aro a well-to-do poople. 

Jains are returned as numbering 44 , 991 and as found all over 
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the district, chiefly in large villages.- They are' divided ipto Shotvdfe " 
Chaturtharus, Bogars, and Panckams, who eat together but dohot/ 
intermarry. Both men and women look like -Lihg&yats. The men 
wear a tuft of hair on the crown of the head and shave tke'moustaele ‘ 
hut not the heard or whiskers. They rah sandal-ashes v oh their' 
brow and wear the sacred thread. The women mark their brow with 
red-powder and wear the lncky marriage-string or m'angalsufrxt. They , 
speak Kanarese. They are. dean, neat, hardworking, .'h ospi table, ■ and ' 
timid. They are merchants, traders, husbandmen, and labourers, and 
a few are in Government service. Most Jains live in houses of the 
better class two storeys high and with walls of -brick: ‘They rear 
cows, buffaloes, oxen, and horses, and have metal vessels in their 
houses. They seldom use European articles of furniture. Their daily 
food is Indian millet-, bread, rice, vegetables, milk, and curds. .They 
do not touch assafostida. They eat only in the day.timo before sunset. 
The men wear silk or woollen woistcloths while cooking, dining, and 
worshipping the house gods. The men dress in a waistclofcli, a coat, 
and a headscarf, and a second waistcloth hangs from their shoulders. . 
The women wear a bodice and a robe without passing the skirt hack 
between the feet. On the fifth day after the birth of a child the 
goddess Satvai is worshipped, and on the -thirteenth the.child is named 
and the caste people are feasted. During the first year of a hoy’s life 
his head is shaved except a tuft of hair on the crown . In his'seventh 
year the mtmj or thread-ceremony is performed when the hoy is girt- 
witli the sacred thread. A girl should be married after she is four 
and before she comes of age. Betrothal is confirmed by the hoy’s 
parents presenting the girl with an ornament, and . after this the 
marriage ceremony can be performed at any time before the girl- 
comes of age. Before the wedding a ceremony' called bhustagi is ' 
observed and sugar and packets of betelnut and leaves are offered 
to relations and friends. The bride and bridegroom, are .rnhhod 
with turmeric on the day before the marriage, and in the evening ,b 
ceremony called boundary-worship or . svmantjnija is performed 
when the boy is visited by the gild’s parents, worshipped, and. 
presented with clothes and ornaments. Before the time appointed 
for joining hands the house gods are worshipped and the boy .and girl' 
at their homes are rubbed ■ with turmeric and bathed four times 
in hot water. Tkon the hoy is seated on a horse and with music 
and a party of relations and friends goes to the girl’s hpuse. Ilete 
the priests repeat versos and the guests throw, rice mixed' wilh redS, 
powder on the heads of the hoy and girl, and the couplo tlmow 
garlands of flowers roundeachother’s necks. The festivities ladtfor 
a week among the rioh, sumptuous dinners being given daily to 
relations, friendB, and castefellows, and, surrounded by a number 
of women, the boy and girl daub one another with sandal and red- 
powder and play games of luck with hotelnuts. The expenses vary 
from £100 (Us. 1000) among the rich to- £2 (Rs. 20) among the 
poor, with whom marriage lasts only a day or two days at most. They 
burn their dead. Ou the third day they gather tho ashes and Bones' 
■ and throw them into a rivororthe nearest stream. On the tenth day 
rico balls are offered to crows. On the twelfth and thirteenth days 
relations and castefellows are feasted. Tho higher classes such as ■ 
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merchants and traders, do not allow widow marriage, Tint husbandmen 
and labourers practise it freely. The Jain widow is stripped of her 
bangles but her head is not shaven. During her monthly sickness 
a woman is held impure for four days and is purified by bathing in 
water. 1 The Shetvdls and Chaturthnrus are greatly devoted to the 
worship of Yithoba' of Pnndliarpur and Tulj&pur. The Panchams are 
the followers of Lakmeshvar Svami who lives at Kolhdpur. The 
Teacher or guru of the Shetvdls is Dimudra Knrfcik who lives at 
Hoinbad near Hondvav, and the Teacher of the BogdrsisBalutkargun 
who lives at Mdlkhed in the Nizdm’s dominions. The Chaturtbarus* 
Teachers havo their head-quarters at Kuiundvdd thirty-five miles 
west of Athni. The Jains havo their own priests and do not employ 
Brahmans. They fast on -the eighth and fourteenth day of every 
fortnight, and keep the regular Hindu holidays. They do not admit 
men of other castes into their community. If any one of them eats 
or intermarries with any one who is not a Jain he is excommunicated. 
Each of the four local communities, Shetvdls, Chaturtharus, Bogdrs, 
and Panchams, has its own Teacher or sudmi who has power to fine or 
excommunicato. Those who are put out of caste may rejoin it by 
the payment of a fine. A few Jains send their boys to school. As a 
class they aro well-to-do. 

Kalvaris, with a strength of seventy-seven, are found in the town 
of Belgaum. They enmo into the district about forty years ago from 
Cawnpnr in Upper India. They live in houses of the better sort with 
walls of mud and tiled roofs. Their staple food is rice, wheat, jmlsc, 
buttor, and vegetables. They eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, 
pigeons, and partridges. They cat animal food on holidays and at 
any other timo when they aro able to pay for it. They drink country 
and foreign liquor and smoke tobacco. Tho men dress like Kunbis, 
the only peculiarity being that they pass both ends of tho waistclotli 
between their legs. ’ Formerly they wore a headscarf or pheta, a 
cap, or a turban folded after the JIdrwdri fashion ; thoy Iinvo now 
adopted tho Maratha style. _The women wear a short bodice and 
petticoat over which they rolla robe or sucU drawing onoeud across tho 
right shoulder. The women mark their brows with red-powder or 
hunl&u, and wear glass bangles hut not the lucky necklace or mangal- 
ttiifra. They- arc clean, neat, and hardworking, but liot-tompered. 
They are moneylenders and messengers. They worship tho ordinary 
Brdhmanic and local gods, and pay special respect to Mahadev. They 
have no .images in their houses. Their priests are Sarvariya Brdh- 
ninns to whom they show'much respect. Thoy keep the usual Uindn 
holidays. Thoy have no spiritual head or guide, but havo faith in 
lucky nnd unlucky days regarding which they consult their priests. 
Thoy name their children on tho day of birth. When a girl becomes 
ten or twelvo years old, her father seeks a husband for her of not 
moro than sixteen years of ago. When ho finds a suitable lad ho goes 
to tho lad’s father and they talk over tho matter in company with near 
relations and friends. After thoy havo sottlod the sum to bo given to 
tho hoy, which varies from £10 to" £50 (Us. 100-500), tho girl’s father 


l Fuller details of Jain customs anil religion are given in tho DMrwfiv Statistical 
Account, 
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hands packets o£ betolnub and loaves and rotiros. ' Next'the girl’s 
parents sond 2s. (Ro. 1), $J. (i anna), a .pioco of turmeric root, and 
soino hetolnut and loaves to the boy’s parents, and the marriage is ' 
considered settled. On a lucky day both tho boy and girl are robbeeb 
with turmeric at their homos and at the lucky momenta cloth is held, 
between them nnd tho prioBt repeats mnrriago verses, and rice is"’ 
thrown on tlieir beads. Packets of betclnufc nnd leaves are handed ' 
round and tho priest retires. Two or throe days after a feast is hold, 
but the parents of tho brido never eat at tho bridegroom’s house. 
"When a Knlvnri dies tho chief mournorhasliis moustache shaved on 
tho ninth day if tho dead is a female, and on tho tenth day if tho dead 
is n male. On the thirteenth a feast is given to tho castcmen. Thoy . 
nro bound together as a body, nnd settle social disputes according to 
tbo opinion of tho majority of tho men. Thoy send their children to ' 
school, taking away thoir girls at ton and thoir hoys at fifteen. They 
aro a woll-to-do class. 

KomtiS, with a strength of 158, arc found in small nnuihors, 
over the whole district. They aro said to lmvo como to Belganm ' 
from Madras. They call themselves Vaisliyns. As a class they are 
dark, strong, and regular featured. Their home tongno is Tclnga. ; 
They arc hardworking, even-tempered, thrifty, and hospitable. They- 1 
deal in grain, spices, clothes ami jewels, act as moneychangers, 
mako necklaces of sweet basil beads, make snuff, till, nud wort as', 
writers nnd clerks. In poor families tbo elder women help -in the 
shop, stitch leafplntes, nnd parch pulse. Few Komtis wonr the sacred ' 
thread and some liko tho Lingkyats hang a l niff- round their necks. 
Thoy allow polygamy, nnd forbid widow marriage, but seldomforeo ", 
tho widow to shave her bead. Tlieir liendmnn, who is called shell, 
is required to bo prosent at nil thoir ceremonies. IIo settles their 
social disputes in accordance with tho opinion of tho majority of . 
the men. Komtis sond thoir boys to school, nnd are a risiug class. 

Ma'rva'dis, or MAitwAn V Axis, area smnll community numbering l 
about fifty scattered over the district. Thoy say they have come, 
from MurwAr for trade purposes within tho last fifty years. They .are 
of two main divisions, Shrdvaks or Jains and Meshris or Ynislmnvs. • 
who neither cat together nor iutcriuarry. Tho men wear a look of ’ 
hair curling ovor each temple’ and a top-knot. They formerly wore 
beards, but of Into they lmvo tnken to shaving, tho face oxccpt 
tho moustache. Thoy speak a litllo Krinareso and Marathi, but tlieir 
homo tonguois Mat-wari. Thoy aro 'hardworking, misorly,and sober. - 
They aro notorious usurers and unscrupulous ’in thoir dealings. - 
Husbandmen who full into thoir power are generally treated without, 
consideration or pity. Thoy deal in cloth, grain, and spices. Ml ' 
the chief source of their profits is money-lending. Thoy live in 
houses generally ono storey high, with walls of brick and stoitCs 
and tiled roofs. Theyhavo cattle and sorvants generally Kuribis or, 
Musalmdns, whom they pay 6s. tb 12s. (JRs. 3-6) a month. They • 
have also a clerk or two, a man of their own caste, who is paid £7 
10s. to £20’ (Rs. 75-200) a year. They are strict vegetarians and- 
drink no liquor. Tho men dress in small tightly-wound red and 
yellow or pink turban, a tight-fitting fulltailed coat, and n'waistclotli. 
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The -women -wear an open-backed bodice, a petticoat and a robe or 
odni, -whoso upper end is drawn from the band of the petticoat 
and falls like a veil over the left side of the head. and face. They 
wear a gold armlet above the elbow and 'gold and bone bracelets. 
To marry their boys many go to tlieir • native country and give the 
girl’s parents £10 to £100 (Bs. 100 -1000). A week to three weeks 
before a marriage the bridegroom’s and bride’s parents form 
separate processions called bindoris, and move through the streets. 
They burn their dead. They do not allow widow marriage, but 
do not sliavo tbeir widows’ heads. Tire Shrdvaks are said to 
worship Yishnn and Bdldji, as wjell as their own saints or Tirthankars. 
They have their own Mdrwnr Brdhmans, who officiate as priests in 
their houses and perform their religious ceremonies. They fast on 
the second, sixth, eighth,' and tenth day of the first fortnight of 
Bhddrapad or {September, and keep tbo leading Hindu holidays. 
Their social disputes are settled at mootings of the enstemen. They 
teach their boys themselves, and are well-to-do, carrying away large 
fortunes when they return to their native country. 

Na'rvekars, or inhabitants of Ndrvo in Goa, are returned as 
numbering 2102, and as found in Klidndpur, Belgaura, Sampgaon, 
Chikodi, and Parasgnd. They are said to have come into tho 
district about two hundred years ago for purposes of trade. They 
call themselves Ynisliyns, and have no subdivisions. They are fair 
and their women aro well-made. They speak Itonkan-Mardthi, 
and live in substantial buildings with tiled roofs. The well-to-do, 
among the men, and all tho women dress like Brdhmans and the 
poorer men like Mardthds. Tlioir staple food is rice, pnlso, and 
Indian millet-bread, but they eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 
They eat twice a day at noon and between oight and nine at night. 
They aro clean, hardworking, sober, and hospitable. They aro 
moneylenders and grocers, dealing in clarified butter nnd cloth. 
Some of them parch rice, and mako and sell sweetmeats, while 
others are husbandmen. Their women and their children of sixteen 
and over help them in their work, and they gonorally have small 
sums of money at tlieir credit. They do not work as labourers. 
They name tlieir children when they are twelve days old, clip their 
hoys’ hair for the first time when they are between two and five, 
nnd invest them with tho sacred thread at tho time of marriage. 
They marry their girls before they come of age, and tbeir boy3 
generally before they aro twenty. They do not allow widow 
marriage. They aro Shaivs and worship Mabddev, Ganpnti, 
Bbagvati, Kanakadovi, Ycllarama, Rdmling, v onkatpati, Mlidlsa, and 
Tukdi. The ordinary Mardlha Brdhmans are their priests. They 
keep all Hindu fasts nnd feasts, and make pilgriinnges to Benares, 
Grokarn,Malidbaleshvar, and Ycllauima inBelguum. in common with 
other Hindus, they believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying. 
Petty disputes aro settled by the men of the caste. More serious 
matters, as when a widow becomes pregnant, when a girl comes of ago 
•before "she is married, nnd when a member of the caste eats with a 
person of another caste, are referred to tho Svdmi of Sankoshvar 
wlion lie visits tho district in his yearly tour. The Ndrvekars send 
tlieir boys to-sohool, and are a rising class. 
e SO— H 
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Husbandmen include thirteen classes, with n strength of 208,074' 
or 26-29 per cent of the Hindu population. The following statement 
gives the details : 


Bt.LOA Vit H trSDAXDlTEir. 


Class. 

Males. 

V. 

Females 

Total. 

CLASS. 

Males, 

1 

1 

Total. 

Chhatris 

Gumva 

H&abaiS 

KAmUtla 

Ktilfflarug 

Kunbis 

Lam&ns 

Lon&ris 

7120 

093 

7080 

11 

SO 

21,540 

562 

290 

7103 

7M 

7083 

8 

39 

21,105 

•414 

309 

14,289 

1402 

14,100 

19 

76 

42,651 

070 

008 

MarlthSs 
Mlthg5Til4s .. 
Itadie . ... 

Itajputs 
Tilirls 

- 

Total ... 

CO, 358 

4 

3163 

1343 

2Sie 

68,944 

8U7 

1351 

2763 

119,302 

4 

1310 

2697 

5572 

105,051 

103,023 

205, 0H 


Chhatris, or Klietris, are returned as numbering 14,289' and 
as found all over the district. They seem to be long settled in' the 
district and aTe said to have no tradition of any former home. • They ‘ 
have no subdivisions. Families having the same ' surname do mi 
intermarry. They are dark and tall and speak Kdnareso. Most 
of them live in thatched huts and dress like cultivating MardthSs. 
Their staple food is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and vegetables j ‘ 
but they eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, domestic 'fowls; and 
game. The monthly food expenses of a family of six is about 16*., 
(Rs. 8). They are clean but hot-tempered, and work as husbandman,, 
villago servants , ' and labourers. Their customs do not -differ 
from those of Kunbis with whom they eat. . Their family gods, 
Venkoba and MfLruti, and their priests are Deshasth BnShmanSii 
They keep the usual Hindu holidays and fast either on Saturday or 
on Sunday. Their social disputes are settled by meetings of the 
castemen. They do not send their boyB to school nor take to uedl 
pursuits, hut are a steady class. ' t 

Guravs are returned as numbering 1402 and as found chiefly mj 
Athni, Cliikodi, and Gokdk. They are strong and well-made ’witk 
regular features. The men wear the top-knot, but neither, the bearer 
nor whiskers. The home speech of most of the'Guravs is KlfoaresV 
but those in KMn&pur, Belgauro, and Chikodi speak Mar&hi.' 
They are honest-, sober, even-tempered, and hospitable. Some servo 
at the shrines of the village gods and livo on the villagers’ offering* 
of food and grain. At harvest time the villagers give them-a smalt 
share of the grain. A few hold rent-free lands in return for 
performing the service in certain temples.' They are husbandmei 
and musician s, b eatin g drum s and playing fiddles. They accompany 
dancing-girls when they go to perform on festive occasions and. ’ 
teach them to sing and dance. A majority of them live by H v 
leafplates, which they supply without charge to public servants o* 
tour and to villagers who give them a share of, the crop " Tt- ' 
womcnand children help them in their work.- Some keep cows and 

Their houses are sroaf 


she-buffaloes, and sell milk and butter. 


SiffW ™ ttin gbat a few earthen pots and- one . 
two blankets and waistcloths. They neither eat flesh unr Umior 
Their staple food consists of Indian millet, S “Sr 
pulse. Indoors the men wear a .wnistcloth, and out <8 doors' V 
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draw a second clotb over the shouldors, and either wear a turban or 
roll, a handkerchief round the head. Their women wear the robe 
and bodice, but do not pass the end of the robe between the feet. 
The average monthly expenses of a family of six vary from 14s. to 
£1 (Rs.7-10). They worship the goddess Pachvi or SatvAi on the 
fifth day after the birth- of a child and name the child on the 
thirteenth . Their .marriage customs are the same as those of Gondhlis. 
BrAlimans officiate at their marriages. They allow widow marriage. 
They burn their dead and throw the ashes into a running stream on 
the third day. They offer a ball of rice to the crows on the tenth, 
and pei'form the shruddha ceremony on the eleventh or twelfth 
when they feast the caste. They nro-a religious people. Their chief 
gods are Shiv, Vishnu, Ravalnath, and MAruti. Their priests aro 
tho ordinnry MarAtha BrAlimans. They do not become ascetics. 
They have no gurus or religious teacher, and they never go on 
' pilgrimage. They say they do not believe in sorcery or witchcraft, 
but they have faith in soothsaying. The local soothsayers are 
generally loarned Deccan BrAhmans, well versed in astronomy, who 
are consulted in cases of sickness. They keep the usual Hindu 
holidays. They have no headman and settle their disputes at 
meetings of tho castemen.' They do not send their boys to school 
.and aro a falling people. The demand for their lenfplates has of 
lato greatly fallon ns most people now mnko their own plates. 

. Hanbars are returned as numbering 14,169 and as found all 
over the district. They are numerous in the hilly tracts of 
.Belgaum, KlianApur, and Chikodi. Of late they have been obliged 
to live in or near villages in consequence of tlio spread of reserved 
forests. They are divided into Hosa or Now Haubnrs and Hale or Old 
Hanbars who eat together and intermarry. They are dark, tall, and 
strong, with regular features, thin lips, high nose, and lank hair. Tho 
men wear the.top-knot ,often in a matted Btate, and the moustache. 
Their home tonguo is MavAthi. Thoy generally live in houses with 
thatched roofs and walls of wooden planking. Those living in 
villages dress like Kunbis and those in the hilly tracts in a loin- 
cloth, a waistcloth, and a small piece of cloth rolled round the head. 
Their staple food is rice, jvdri, and rdgi or sdva bread, but they eat 
fish and flesh and drink liquor. They smoko ganjn ■ and both chow 
and smoke tobacco. They are dirty- and hot-tempered, but thrifty 
and honest. Some koop cows and she-buffaloes, tho cows worth 
£1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) and the buffaloes £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30). 
-They sell milk and butter. Those who live in villages and in tho 
eastern parts of tho district are either husbandmen or aay-labourers. 
Tho.lnbourors are paid by tho day either in cash at tho rate of 3d. 
(2 us.) for a man, 2\d. (1£ as.) for a woman, and 1 \A. (1 an.) for a child 
over thirteen ; when paid in grain it is generally Indian millet at the 
daily rate of 4-6 pounds (2-3 shers). The Hanbars aro peasant- 
holdorsj under-holders,- and field-labourers. Thoy grow both 
watered arid dry crops. They are skilful husbandmen being helped 
by their women and tlieir children of over twelve or thirteen. 
Their household gods aro MAruti and Yellamma. Their family 
‘priests are Doshasth BrAlimans who officiate at their marriages, and 
are consulted for lucky days and names for their children. They 
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say they do not believe in ■witchcraft or sorcery, hut have faith in 
Boothsaying. "When a soothsayer is consulted a packet of betelnnt 
and leaves and a copper coin or two are laid before him, and he opens 
his hook and after pondering over it gives an answer. The Hanbnrs 
fast on Friday, and keep the usual Hindu holidays. They have no > 
headmau ana settle social disputes at meetings of tho castemen. < 
They do nob send their hoys to school and as a class aro pooi and 
unprosperous. * 

Ka'ma'this , 1 with a strength of nineteen, arc found only in 
Belgaum. They say that they came from, tho Madras Karndtak about 
sixty years ago in search of food. They have no subdivisions. They 
look like Mnrdthas and speak Telugu at home ,and Marathi out of 
doors. They live in small houses with walls of mud and tiled roofis. , 
Their houses are neither neat nor clean and thoy rear no useful or ’ 
pet animals. They are great eaters butnot good cooks. Their every- 
day food is lice, Indian millet, pulbe, and vegetables. Whenever 
they can afford to get them, they eat fish and the flesh of goats, 
sheep, hogs, and domestic and game birds. Their only caste feasts 
are at the time of weddings. They are excessively fond of liquor, 
drinking both country and foreign spirits. All smoko tobncco and 
some smoke hemp The men wear a top-knot, moustache, and 
whiskers ; and the women tie their hair in a knot at tho back of 
the head and neither decorate it with flowers nor use false hair. 
Neither men nor women are neat or clean in their dress. The T 
men wear a waistcloth, a headscarf or rumdl, a sliouldercloth, and T 
a short coat ; and the women a shortsleeved bodice and a robe or 
lugado whose end they do not draw buck between the feet. Their 
family gods are Venkoha and M&ruti. They respect Brahmans and 
call them to conduct their chief ceremonies at tho time of birth, 
marriage, puberty, and death. Their Br&liman priests are either 
Karhdd&s or Deshnsths. They keep the regular Hindu holidays, 
and fast on the elevenths of Ashddh in July. They do not make 
pilgrimages They believe in soothsaying, omens, and lncky and 
unlucky days Their customs do not differ from thoso of Knnbis? 
They allow widow marriage and bury their dead. They are bound 
together as a body and tlieir social disputes are settled at mass 
meetings of tho caste. They do not send their boys to school and 
are a poor class. 


Kulmarus, or Iron-workeks, from knlume the Kitaarehe for a 
forge, with astrength of'seventy-five, are found in Khftndpnr and 
Sampgaon. They have no subdivisions and speak MarAthi. They 
look like K-unbis, the men wearing the top-knot and the 
They live in small houses with walls of mud and that< 

They rear cows, bullocks, and buffaloes. Their staple food/* -rwlian 
millet or n&chni. They eat fish and flesh, drink liqnor, rf/n CTn oke 
tobacco. The men wear a headscarf or rumdl, a shoulderC ^ and 


moustffene. 
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a loincloth or langoti. The women wear a bodice and a robe whose 
end they do not pass -back between the feet. They are dirty and 
untidy,' but hardworking and orderly. They have given up their 
old .craft of iron-smelting and work as husbandmen, some being 
under-holders and ' others field-labourers. Their women help in 
the fields. They rank below Kunbis who do not eat from them. 
They respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their birth and 
marriage ceremonies. They worship the .ordinary Brdhmanic and 
local gods and their household deity is Yellamma. They keep the 
regular Hindu holidays but do not fast or go on pilgrimage. 
They believe in soothsaying and witohcraft and their customs do 
not differ from those of Kunbis. 'They bury the dead and allow 
widow marriage. They are bound together as a body and settle 
social disputes at caste meetings. ’They do not send their boys to 
school and are a poor class. 

Kunbis 1 2 are returned as numbering 42,650 and as found in the 
Athni, ' Belgium, Ghikodi, and Khdndpur sub-divisions. They are 
divided into Konkanis also known as Detale or Kale Kunbis and 
Marathas also called Kunbis proper or Knlvidis. The Kulv&dis eat 
from the Kites, hut the Kites do not eat from the Kulvadis. They 
do not intermarry. The Detale or Kale Kunbis.are found only in 
Khindpur into . which they seem to have come from North Kdnara, 
where their caste is numerous. They speak Konkani, the common 
speech in the neighbouring sub-division, of Snpa in North Kdnara 
and in Goa. 

The names in common use for men of the Detale Kunbi caste are, 
Bdhi, 'Govind, Gangdpa, Ithu, Jdnu, Naru, Phondu, Punna, Bam, 
Shaba, Topdna and Yenku; and for women, Bhagirthi, Chimna, 
Duvarki, Gangdi, Janki, Mankai, Kdmdi, Remani, Samni, Umi, and 
Yesu. They contract marriages only with certain families which 
have been fixed by their forefathers. Their house gods are silver 
or copper plates called talcis with embossed humanlike figures. The 
names of the deities are Biramani, Pdnchmdya, and Sdteri. 

The Mardthi or Kulvddi Kunbis seem to have come from the 
Marathi-speaking districts of the Deccan. Their home speech is 
Mardthi and their family gods are, Keddrling also called Jotiba whose 
chief shrine is in the Kolhapur state j' Tulja Bhavdni whose head 
.shrine is in Tnljapur in the Nizam's territory ; Somndth in South 
Kathi&wdr ; Yellamma in Ugargolla in the Parasgad sub-division of 
Belgaum ; and Khandoba in Jejuri in the Purandhar sub-division of 
Poona. They have two hundred and ninety-two surnames. 3 Of 


1 The word kunbi is pronounced os kulbi in the Belgaum and IOiAnApur sub-divisions 

and as kunbi in the Athni and Chikodi sub-divisions. It is nowhere pronounced 
kurumbi.' ' , 

2 These surnames are, Able, SI., Abhag, M., Abhiref U., Abliore, SI., Abrut, M., 
Advele, M., Age, SI., Ahir, SI., Akhade, S., Anag, B., Anag, SI., Andhnk, M,, 
AusliadhArarao, M„ Avchiire, SI., Avade, S., Avati, 8., AvAre, SI., BAbar, B., 
BAdale, M., BadAre, 8.; Barage, S., BhAdolkar, S., Bhadurge, B., BhAle, M., 
Bhanvasc, SI., Bliand," SI., BbApkar, SI., BbayAsur, M., Bhejan, S., Bbis, S., 
Bhodave, B.,Bhoite, B., BhojAk, SI., Bhore, SI., Bhosale, B. t Bhudke, SI. , Bhujag, U., 
Biraje, B., Bodake, S., Bodhe, St., Budhe, B., ChAndel, B., ChavhAn, SL, Cbed, SI., 

Clicke, U., Chikanc, ,B., Cbitravado, B., ChodhSrc, U., Chor, B., Oborade, B., 
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tho whole number one hundred and two trace their origin to the 
moon ; seventy-eight trace Ihoir origin to tbo fcun f and eighty- 
one to tlio god Bralnna. Tim twenty-nine remainingMirnnmeis are 
said to belong to miscellaneous tribes. Warringo between person* 
of the snmo Mirnamo is forbidden. They nro generally stoutly 
mndo, sallow, and over tho middle height. The fucois oval, the 
eyes small, tlio no«o high, tho lips thin, the cheekbones low, the 
cheeks gaunt, tho head hair lank, and tho face hair thick- They 
nro not linblo to nny special disease and nro generally longlivcd. 
Tho Mnnttlii spokon by tho Kulv.-idis i« rougher and less clear 
thnn Brahman Mnr&thi. Among tho jwculiaritics of their dialect 
may he noticed, mtij, to mo ; luj, to yon ; ji von, to eat; lai, nmoh; 
khato or khutcle, where j viUch or vllus, a liltlo ; gout (Kdnarosp), 
to know; hayn, is; nhayu, is not ; nnd mu hi (KtlnareSo), a corner, 
Detalo Kunbis speak tho Konknni which prevails in Goa and m 
tho north of Kiinnrn. In ton ns and largo villages most MarsUhi' 
Kunbis live in houses with mud walls and tiled roofs. Most village 
Kunbis live in tlmtchod huts. Their dwellings are untidy and 
ill-cnrcd for. Tho only household goods nro Hold tools, one or two 
brass or copper pots, nnd n number of earthen vessels used in cooking " 
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and for. storing grain and oil, one lmudmill uhhal-mitsal, a grinding 
slab dr pdta-varvanta , and a few bamboo baskets. They generally 
have one or more pairs of bullocks and buffaloes and one or two 
cows or she-buffaloes. Most of tliem rear hens and keep a dog. 
■They rarely own goats, and never have slieep. Among Dotale 
Kunbis, the grown members of a family gonorally live in one 
house. As one of these undivided Kunbi familios includes fifty to 
a hundred and fifty members, tlieir oblong thatched houses are 
very large and are divided into separate lodgings by wattled walls 
of • frdrri or Strobilanthns stems. The furniture in a Konkani 
Kunbi's house is much the same as in a MarAthi Kunbi’s, and liko 
the Marathi Kunbis they keep dogs and cattle ; but they do not 
rear domestic fowls as they neither eat nor sell them. They lifvvo 
separate houses for their cattle. Both classes are temperate in 
eating aud drinking, their overy-day food being nnchni bread and 
n<ichni gruel or ambil. The well-to-do take a little rice every day, 
and the -poor take rice on holidays. Their holiday dishes aro 
round cakes oE rice, wheat, and pulse called vaclas ; fried cakes of 
wheat, gram, and coarse sugar called tclehias ; sweet cakes of rico 
balls or mi des ; plantain-shaped wheat or rico cakes filled with 
coarse sugar, boiled gram or parched rico flour or rdjgira 
(Amaranthustristis) seed boiled in steam ; rico vermicelli or shevaya ; 
rico cakes called gliavan ; broad round cakes of wheat filled with 
boiled gram and coarse sugar called polyds ; and milk boiled with 
rice and conrso sugar called Jchir. Tho Martlthi Kunbi eats fish, 
crabs, sheep and goatp, the wild hog, tho doer, and tho hare. 
They do not eat beef. They eat eggs, nud cocks and hens, but 
not ducks, geese, peacocks, guineafowls, or turkeys. Of wild 
birds they eat the partridge, snipe, quail, wild duck, and pigeon. 
-When the Kunbis, whether Mordthats or Koukanis, go to hunt, they 
visit tbo temple of tho village god and pray for success. If tlioy 
kill they lay tho game before the village god, offor him a piece, 
and tako the rest home. Tho flesh offored to the god becomes 
the property of the tomple-ministraut or -pujari . The IConkani 
Kunbi eats all tho animal food which is oaten by tho Mardthi 
Kunbi except sheep, goats, cocks and hens, and eggs. He gives 
no reason for this except that they aro -forbidden by caste rules. 
Neither Konkani nor Mardthi Kunbis oat animal food daily. They 
tako it only on special occasions and ou certain holidays. This 
is because they cannot afford meat oftencr ; it is hot from any 
religious or other scruple. Neither Mardthi nor Konkani Kunbis 
drink palm-juice. Tho Konkanis take no liquor but Marathi 
' Kunbis drink country und European spirits. Both classes smoko 
tobacco. Except in the west of tho district, Kunbis tako only two 
meals a day, one between eleven and twelve in tbo morning, tho 
other between seven and eight at night. In tho west the Kunbis 
take three meals a day. At eight breakfast, consisting of two cakes , 
of ndchni, a cup of gruel or ambil, some chillies, garlic, and salt, and 
„ soniotimes a cooked vegetable ; dinner about twclvo of bread, gruel, 
butter, milk, and vegetables j aud suppor at seven of broad, rico and 
curry. 

Kunbis of both classes are generally poorly clad and show little 
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regard for cleanliness or neatness. The men of both classes shave 
the head once a month except the top-knot or ahendi and the face 
except the moustache and occasionally the whiskers. The men wear 
round the head a scarf or rumdl six to eight feet square of coarse 
local hand woven cloth costing Is. to Is. M, (8-12 as.). Tko upper 
part of the body from the shoulders to the loins is covered by a piece 
of rough country cloth three to three and a half feet bioad r and 
seven to eight feet long and varying in price from 9 d. to Is. IJrf. 
(6-9 as.). When at work in the fields this cloth is tied 6o as to 
form a jacket. The waistcloth is spread over the head and hack 
and the upper ends drawn through the armpits ; then the right- 
hand end is passed over the left shoulder and the left-hand end over 
the right shoulder and both ends are tied together at tho nape of 
the neck. The loincloth or langoti is a rough country cloth two 
or three feet square costing 1 %d. to 3feZ. (1-21 as.). To gird tho. 
loins they also wear the kacha, a long narrow country cloth three 
or four inches broad and five or six yards long, varying in price' 
from 3 di to 4^d. (2-3 as.). They wear sandals or vahans, which are 
generally made by Cbambhdrs and cost Gd. to Is. (4-8 as.). Besides’ 
these the kambli or blanket is worn over the head and used both as 


a cloak to keep off the sun, cold, and rain and as bedding. These 
blankets are generally three to four feet broad and eight to eleven 
feet long. They are made in the district of black wool by Kurburs 
or Dhangars and range in price from 2s. to 3s. (Rs. 1-11). During 
the cold and rainy seasons Kunbis generally wear a jacket made 
from worn-out blankets. Some Mar&thi Kunbis wear short breeches 


or cholnas reaching to the knee and a waistcoat or bandi or a 
sleeveless jacket or kabeha of country cloth. The breeches cost 
41 d. to 7 id. (3-5 as.) and the waistcoat 7\d. to 10$rf. (5-7 os). 
On holidays they wear a new headscarf, generally black, a silk- 
bordered shouldercloth or dhotar, and a coat or angarkha of white 
cotton or of cheap black or red woollen. Men of both classes wear 
gold earrings or bhilebali worth 4s. to Gs. (Rs. 2 - 3) in the upper 
part of the nght ear; a silver armlet or kade worth £1 4s. to £2 10s, 
(Rs. 12-25) round the left wrist;' and a silver girdle or Itadadora 
worth £1 10s, to £2 (Rs. 15-20) round the waist. Besides these 
ornaments the Konkani Kunbis always wear gold oarriugs or got* 
worth 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5) in the lobes of both ears. The 'Women 
of both classes braid their hair, doing it up once a week or once a 
fortnight, generally on Mondays. On holidays they deck their hair 
with flowers and the Konkani women with a fragrant herb called 
tirap. Marfifhi Kunbi women wear the robe or sddi, and the bodice 
or choli. Unlike a Brfihman woman who pusses the skirt of the 
robe between the feet and tucks it in at the back the M >'rtT 
Kunbi woman does not pass the ends between her fp.Pt- u * iUa '™ lu 
the folds on her left hip. The upper part of the robe i« gatllers 
the head. - Konkani Kunbi women wear no bodice. Thmilu 1 ° V f f 
folds of the robe exactly in tho middle just as Brkhmo^ gather the 
and tuck it in at the waist behind. The up p0r Barfc f .T ome ” 
drawn up from the waist under the armpits and the * . r °he is 
knot between the shoulders, leaving the arms ehrmTd en< * S tle ^ ln a 
head bnTe. The robes are three feet broad and ^ neck > an <* 

utteen to twpnrv. 
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' two feet long. They are made in liandlooms at Murgod, Gokdk, 
Sankeslivnr, Bail Hohgal,-Kittur, Deslmur, and other places in the 
district. The commonest colour, in use is black or red or a mixture 
of black and red. The robes vary in price from- 3s. to 6s. (Rs. 1^-3). 
The bodice costs from 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.). On holidays the women 
wear a silk-bordered robe ranging in price from 10s. to £2 10s. 
(Rs. 5-26) and a silk-bordered bodice valued at Is. Qd. to 3s. (12 as.- 
Rs.lJ). 

The ornaments worn by a Mar&thi Kunbi woman are toe-rings or 
jodyis of queen's metal worth Qd. to Is. (4-8 as.); in the nose a nuih 
worth 10s. to 14s, (Rs. 5-7) or a moti worth 8s. to 16s. (Rs.4- 8); in 
the ears / gdthe worth 6s. to 8s. (Its. 3 -4) and bugdis worth £1 to 
£2 10s. (Rs. 10-25), • round the neck' the lucky-thread or mangalsutra 
worth 2s. to 3s. (Rs. 1-1£) and a tiki worth '10s. (Rs. 5). On the 
upper arm or clb6w a pair of silver bracelets tolbandie valued at 
£2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30), on the wrists two pairs of silver bracelets 
or Icakans valued at 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4-6) and glass bangles. Girls 
wear anklets, generally of queen's metal, and seldom of silver. A 
married girl, on reaching womanhood, generally gives up wearing 
anklets/ Girls also wear a waistbelt or patta. Except the lucky- 
necklace or mangalsutra, anklets, and toe-rings or jodvis, widows 
wear all the ornaments worn by married women. But they do not 
mark the brow with red-powder or kunleu. Konkani Kunbi 
women wear gold earrings or tanvidds, worth 6s. to 12s. (Rs.3-6); 
a number of strings of small red and white glass beads round the 
neck, worth 3 d. (2 as.) ; a lucky necklace, armlets or tolbandis, brass 
bracelets or patlis worth ljrl. to 3d. (1-2 as.), and toe-rings. 
Though neither clean nor heat, Kunbis are honest and simple 
1 people, hardworking, and generally sober, thrifty, orderly, and 
- hospitable. The women are hardworking, simple, virtuous, and 
• obedient. Most of them are landholders and the rest are field- 
' - labourers. Most grow rice, vagi, sdva, and millet, but some are 
. skilled husbandmen, raising sugarcane and other garden crops. 

Their women and children work with them in the field. Field- workers 
| are paid in grain during the reaping season and at other times 
*■ in cash. When there is nothing doing in the fields they work as 
day-labourers. They also grow fruit and vegetables in their back 
l£ - yards and sell'them in the nearest markets. Some gather and sell 
' e . firewood. They also make butter and sell it in tho nearest market. 
f. In towns they sell milk and curds. In spite of their hard work, as a 
w class Kunbis are in debt. The debt is caused both by ordinary and 
£ by special expenses. They borrow at twelve to twenty-five per 
■f cent a year. Though they are still indebted their standard of 
L comfort is considerably higher than it formerly was. Every one 
•' wishes to have a pair of bullocks, copper pots, a better house, a cart, 

■ ornaments, and good and- clean clothos. In these small luxuries 
; their balance of saving is spent and nothing is left -to meet special 
< expenses. Formerly few husbandmen had carts, copper pots, or- 
' . valuable clothes and ornaments’. They kept all their savings by 
1 them in cash, ready to meet special expenses. 

Daring tho rainy season tho men of the family go early to tho 
fields. The rest of the household- fend the cattle or fetch firewood 
s so— is 
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or grass. They return home about ten, take their morning uwal, 
and after eleven again go to work, returning between five and rix. 
Women generally rise at. four, grind com, and ’prepare bread-gruel 
and vegetables. After sunrise they go to some well, pond, or Straus ' 
to fetch water, and on their return sweep the house. After tl» 
morning meal they start about ten to work in the fields with their 
husbands. From seed time in June to harvest in November* 
December both men and women are busy in the fields and when 
the crops arc ripening many of them watch by night as well r.s by 
day. Dnring the hot season Kunbis go to their fields in the early 
morning. About eight breakfast is brought by ono of the children 
or women who stay nnd work with the men. They go homo at noon, 
dine, nnd returning at two, work till sunset. Sometimes, if they 
havo much to do, they remain all day in tho field. Boys from right 
upwards tend cattle, and from ten to fifteen nre taught the lighter 
parts of husbandry. A boyof fifteen or sixteen is fit forraost branchrs 
of field work. Kunbis are busy all tho year round, bnt with these 
who havo no garden crops work is light in January, February, and 
part of March. Monday is a day of rest for tlio bullocks, and 
and with some full-moon days aro holidays, nnd nre kept as day<> of 
now-moon days rest. The property of a Kimbi fnmily fairly off and 
living in a style of reasonablo comfort may be estimated at about 
£22 (Its. 220)1 Of this £2 10s. to £5 (Its. 25-50) represent tho 
vnlno of the house ; £11 10s. to £14 (Rs. 115-140) tho value of the 
furniture and household goods and £3 to £-1 (Its. 30-40) the 
value of the clothes. The yearly charges of a family of five persons, 
a husband wife two children nnd an aged relation or dependent, 
living in fair comfort, are estimated at £15 to £20 (Rs. 150-200). 
Of this amount food and drink clmrgcs nro estimated at £7 to, 
£9 (Rs 70-90); dress charges at £1 10s. to £2 10*. (Its.l5-2. r >) ; 
the wages of n servant aro estimated at £4 to £G (Rs. 40-60) ; and 
the keep of the cnttlo at £2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25-30) a year. The 
estimated charges for special expenses nTe, for a birth 5s. to 19>. 
(Rs. 2J-5) ; for a marriage of a son £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150) ; for 
the marriage of a dauglitor £2 to £3 (Rs. 20 - 80) ; for a daughter's 
coming of ngo 10s. to 15s. (Rs. 5-71) ; nnd for her first pregnancy 
10s. to 15s. (Rs. 5-7 1) ; and for a death 10s. to 15s. (Rs.5-7i). 
Both branches of Knnbis nre religious. Tho family gods of the 
MartlAn Kunbis nre Keddrling otherwise called Jotibn, Tulin 
Bha\ani, Somnnth, nnd lellamma; thoso of the Konkani lvunhi* 
aro Binunnni, fciitcri, nnd l’nnclmniAyn. Their fnmily priests, who 
are I) es has tli or Knrbstdn Brdhmnns, arc treated with great 
J hey are called to conduct marriage and dentil ceremonies and in 
some families perform the tulsi marriage on the twelfth day of the 
fird fortnight oi Karlik or October -November and to tho garland* 
hanging or nutUVivanc ceremony performed in honour of dead 
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ancestors during the second fortnight of Bhadrapad or August - 
September. Most Kunbis are disciples of a guru or religious teacher, 
a Gosavi who , initiates them and performs the garland or spirit- 
laying ceremony. They consider Mahddev the chief god but do not 
belong to any sect. 

They keep seventeen yearly holidays. The first festival is 
Sansdr-pddva or New Year’s Day. This comes on the first of the 
bright fortnight of Ohaitra or March- April. 'On this day they set up a 
bamboo polo or gudi capped with a small brass pot and with a new 
piece of cloth hanging to it as a flag. They break cocoanuts before 
the family and village gods and refrain from animal food. Their 
dinner consists of cakes, rice, split pulse, and vegetables. The 
second holiday is the full-moon of Chaitra or March -April. Cakes 
or sweet milk is the special dish for tho day. The third holiday 
is Ashddhi JSkddasld, the eleventh of the first fortnight of Asliddh 
or June- July. On this day Kunbis live on roots and fruits. Newly 
married- sons-in-law spend a week at the bride's house. Their 
fourth, holiday is Unaydchi-pomima or the Unda full-moon in 
Asliddh' or Juno -July. On this day they worship their bullocks 
with sandal-powder and flowers, and break cocoanuts before them. 
The fifth holiday is tho first Monday of Sliravan or July-August 
and a certain holiness attaches to all the Mondays of tho month. 
On the first and last Mondays all the members of each Kunbi 
family abstain from food till four in the afternoon, when they tako a 
meal of sweet milk and rice shevayas. Tho sixth festival is Nug- 
panehami or the Cobra's Day. It comes on the fifth of the first 
fortnight of Sliravan, generally about tho end of July. On this day 
Kunbis worship a clay cobra or nag. During tho dny they cat 
tambit made of the flour of rice or panic-seed rale , and mixed with 
milk- or water and coarse sugar, and laluja or roasted jvdri rice 
or other grain, and in tho evening have a good meal of sngared 
milk. Tho seventh festival is tho Pgvatydchi-pornima or thread-hank 
full-moon. On this ; day, which falls on tho full-moon of Shr&van 
or June- July, Kunbis make a number of banks of cotton thread of 
five skeins each and about three feet in circumference. They dip 
tho. hank in turmeric paste and throw one round tho neck of each 
of the men and women of the family, and round every lampstand, 
cart, and other farm implements. The dish for the day is sweet 
milk. The eighth festival ia-Qanesh-chaUirtlii or Ganpati's Fourth. 
This comes on the fourth of the flrpt fortnight of Bhadrapad, 
generally in August. On this day tho Kunbis worship a painted 
clay figure of the god Ganesh and offer it sweet milk and rfco or 
wheat balls shaped like a fig and filled with cocoa-kernel and 
coarse sngar or with boiled gram and coarse sugar. On the noxt 
day the rat or imdir, Ganesh's carrier, is worshipped, cooked 
mutton and country liquor are offered to it, and then consumed 
by the people of the house. The next day is sacred to tho goddess 
Gaun._ At an early hour fixed by the BrdbmUn priest a band of 
gp-ls from several^ houses go to some public well, pond, or 
river. * Each fills with water a small brass or earthen pot spotted 
- “ elow the neck' with lime. Each lays a bunch of different kinds of 
„ llo wers m her pot and worships it with sandal-powder and sugar. 
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They then lift the pots on their heads and 'return home singing. ■ 
On reaching home they set the pots on the right side-of'tbe god , 
Ganpati. Next day, the ceremony called vanshe -is performed. 
Newly married girls fast till evening and then worship' Gauri with - ' 
an offering of sweetened milk lchir or pdtolya that; is cooked 
rice flour rolled into a ball, placed between two- tarmoric- leaves, ’ 
rolled, and cooked in steam. After the worship' is over the girl hag- . 
to visit five or ten houses. At each house she pi-esents Ganpati 
and Gauri with some rice balls, a piece of cocoa-kernel; some 
betelnut and leaves, and some parched rice. After making her ' 
offering she hows before the. deities and the elders of the house and 
in return has her lap filled with rice by a married woman -belong- ' 
ing to the family. After visiting all the houses she returns home 
and takes a meal. Next day any newly married son-in-law- who * 
may have "been asked to tbe house is sent back to his father’s house 
with his wife. Both are presented with new clothes nnd the girl’s 
father and sisters together with a band of five to fifty friends / 
and relations accompany the son-in-law to his father’s house. The . 
girl’s father takes with him fifty to two hundred sweet wheat cakes, 
or nevaris, or pulse cakes vadds , which are distributed among tils 
caste people in the village by the son-in-law and his wife. After 
remaining a day or two in the son-in-law’s house the ‘ party return' 
leaving the girl. During their stay the son-in-law’s father has to 
give two dinners, one of sweetmeats costing 2k to 10s. (Rs.l-5), ; 
and the other of mutton costing 10s. to £1 (Ra. 5-10). ' J 

The ninth festival is the Mahal or Sliraddha which is held in honour; 
of dead ancestors during the second fortnight of Bhadrapad in', 
August- September. Unlike Brahmans, who perform the shrdddh t 
on the day in the fortnight which corresponds to the 'day on which tbe 
deceased died, Kunbia perform it either on the first, second, ’or third 
day of the fortnight. From one to ten couples of the host’s caste,, 
whether or no they belong to the same family stock, are asked tofast ' 
and afterwards to break their fast at the host’s house. The couples' 
come, and after the host has worshipped the household gods th# 
women’s laps are filled with rice, betelnut and leaves, and' they 
are feasted along with their husbands.. The chief dishes aro. pulse 
cakes or vadds and sweet milk or lchir. Relations and friends . are 
also asked to dine. The tenth festival is the Navaratra or nine 
nights and the Dasara, or tenth in'honour of Durga Devi. -These 
holidays last from the first to- the tenth of the first fortnight of 
Ashvin or September-October. The first nine days are not held so 
holy by Kunbis as by Br&hmans. The head of each family fasts tilt 
the evening. . He then worships his family gods and hangs a garland 
from the ceiling over an earthen or metal pot representing' the 
goddess Durga. In the pot are water, five copper coins, a betelnut 
and a piece of turmeric. ™- l: ’ 



eighth daj 

.day all tools and implements made of’ iron are laid in ™ nnc 
worshipped. This ^called the Khandcpuja. *2 
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a cook or lien is killed and the flesh cooked and eaten.' Oakes or 
ghavans are also eaten and liquor is sometimes drunk. On the tenth 
or JDasara Day Kunbis feast on sweetmeats and offer cocoannts to 
the village gods. In large villages and towns Kunbis, Br&hmans, 
and other high-caste Hindus go outside the village to worship the 
dpta Bauhinia racemosa and shami Prosopis spicegera, offering their 
leaves to their friends and acquaintances. They return home in the 
evening. The eleventh festival is on the full-moon of Ashvin 
or September-Oetobev which is known as the P&ndavs’ fall-moon. 
The Kanbie spend the day from noon till evening in their fields. 
They take with them to their fields one to five dishes such' as cakes 
and sugared milk. On reaching their fields they gather six stones 
and smear them with lime and spot them with red. Five of them 
they place in a row along an untilled strip of ground and worship 
them in the name of the Pandavs. -The sixth stone, which is set at 
'the foot of a stalk of corn opposite the five stones, represents Kunti 
the mother of the Pdndavs. They break a cocoanut before the 
P&ndavs, offer them the dishes they have brought, and take their 
meal. On their way home they pluck an ear of corn and lay it on 
the shrine of the family god. The twelfth festival is Divdli or the 
feast of lights. This feast lasts for three days, the last two days 
of Ashvin and the first day of Kdrtik or October -November. The 
day before the feast the Kunbis bay a large earthen waterpot, smear 
it with lime, set it on the hearth, and fill it with water. Several 
other large wnterpots are also filled with water. Next morning, 
before sunrise, all the members of the family are anointed with 
cocoanut oil and bathed in hot water. About nine in the morning 
married woman waves a lamp round the face of all the men of the 
family who stand in a row. Bach man puts some money or at least a 
betelnut in the lamp-plate. This lamp -waving is again repeated on 
the first day of Kdrtik. A newly married son-in-law is always 
invited to his wife’s house for Divdli. He has to put 2s. (Re, 3) in 
the lamp-plate at the first waving and a bodice-cloth or khan at 
the second. On the first of Kdrtik he receives in return a waistcloth 
or a headscarf. .Several dishes are eaten in honour of Divdli; the 
commonest are saunas and undas. The thirteenth festival is Kdrtild 
Ekddashi that is the eleventh day of the first fortnight of Kdrtik or 
November. < The observances are the same as on the third festival, 
tlie Ashddhi Kkddashi. The fourteenth festival is the Tulsi-lagna 
or marriage of the tulsi or holy basil plant. On the evening of the 
twelfth day of the first fortnight' of Kdrtik (November) the basil 
plant is worshipped in honour of the marriage of Tulsi with 
Yisbnu. Parched rice or ehurmurds and pieces of cocoa-kernel are 
distributed.’ With' the marriage of Tulsi the Hindu marriage 
season opens and from this day Kunbis begin to eat new tamarind, 
new avoids Phyllantheus emblica, and new sugarcane. 

The fifteenth festival is the Maltar Sankrilnt on the twelfth of 
January or Pausha, the day on which the sun passes into the sign 
of Capricorn and begins to move to the north. There are no 
observances. But the Kunbis keep the day as a holiday, eating 
sweetmeats and occasionally animal food. The sixteenth festival 
is the Shivordtra or Shiv’s night. This falls on the fourteenth 
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day of tho second fortnight of Hugh or January-February. TV 
elders of tho family fast, and if' thoro is a Shiv's temple m tho ' 
village they pay -it a visit. The seventeenth and last festival f,' 
Shimga or Jloli. * Tho main day of the feast is on the fall-moon ’ 
of Vhdlflun or February - March. But small hoys begin to been 
holiday from tho second day of tho bright fortnight. As soon * 
as they see the moon, they begin to shont the names of the organs ’ 
of generation. They also cry aloud-nud beat their mouths. . In tlo 
Bombay Knrndtak this feast is believed to he held in honour of 
Kill n tho god of love, who they say was lmrnt by Shiv. Festivities’ 
go on till the cud of tho bright fortnight. During tho night boys 
und youths sit at tho village cross or cliavafa late at night singing 
obscene songs and gathering firewood and cowdung cakes. 1 Thiy. 
try to steal the cakes and firowood from their neighbours' yards, 
though stealing is not always easy as peoplo aro on tho look-oat 
and sleep in thoir yards. In tho aftornoon of tho fnll-nioon day 
after feasting on calces tho Kunbis go into tho bushlands and cat' 
a long polo, which is called tho /toll. Next morning the stump of' 
last year's pole is dug out and tho new pole is fixed in its place. 
A stone is worshipped at tho bottom of tho pole, and tho head of’ 
each Kunbi family breaks a cocoannt beforo it. The wood nod 
cowdung cakes, together with what remains of the last year’s pole, 
aro piled in a heap and set on fire. Then tho people march through , 
the villago in hands throwing dust and filth at each othor and, 
return to their homes at. midday. Tho polo is cut in the evening 
of tho next full-moon day, leaving about three feet out of the 
ground. 


Maratha Kunbis make pilgrimages to Yellamma's hill in the 
Pnrnsgad sub-division of Bel gaum and sometimes to Jotiba’shillia 
KolhApnr. They have a spiritual head or guru, who belongs tooue 
of tho ten sects of Gosavis, generally a Giri, a Pari, or a Bbdrsti. 
Of the Konkan Kunbis some have n spiritual teacher or guru, others 
have not Those who have a spiritual teacher arc called gum-margu t 
or teacher-followers. If a young Kunbi, whether a man or a womati,. 
wishes to bocorae tho disciple of a guru, lie goes to the guru either 
when tho mdl or garland coromony is performed in hononr of 
tho dead, or lio goes to tho teacher's monastery on tho eighth 
day of the Navariilra. Tho disciple presents the' teacher -mil. 
3d. to Is. (2-8 as.) in cash and a bottle of country liquor. I m. 
toackor tolls tho disciplo to respect his teacher, to speak the trufc 
not to steal, not to dino if a neighbour has died and is not burifti * 
and not to go on eating after the 'fights have gone out. Kunbis atk 
their teachers to dine with them and make them presents or 
dahshina. If a guru has no children a successor ifi 
Kunbis of both classes believe in witchcraft, sorcerv aid 
Boothsaying. The sorcerers and witches are said to belong 
Hatkar and other classes of weavers. Of fete years Tf 
witchcraft and sorcery are said to be rarer than formerlv J -n. 
in them, is said to be passing away. The soothsayers are Brfibmamf 


1 Tho cAai\l/a is tlio piaco where lour roads meet, tho 

CUJ ef haunt of spirifg. 
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Ghddis, or Guravs, and the Kunbis Lave great faith in their powers 
of foretelling. When a person is sick or in difficulty, the Tillage 
Brdhman or a Gnrav is consulted. The Brdhman brings out hia 
almanac and iiis bag of shells. He places the almanac and the 
shell-bag before him on a low wooden stool and the visitor lays three 
to seven pice (f-lf omia) on the stool and bows. The visitor then 
explains his troubles and tbo Brdhman, bowing before the, almanac 
and the bag, pours out the shells, which are twenty-seven in 
number, and divides them into three "heaps. Each of these three 
heaps lie divides by three, and answers in accordance with the 
numbers that are left over. - Thus, if the remainder is 1, 1, 
and 1, the Brahman says that the sick person will bo well in 
fifteen days. If the remainders be 2/ 0, and 1, he says that 
the sick person will not recover. Again certain Sanskrit verse3 
tell that certain remainders represent certain stars or planets. 
If a sick or anxious ICunbi goes to consult a Gurav, tlie Gurav 
takes him to the village temple, where flowers, leaves, or grain are 
dipped in water and fixed on the body of the image. The Gurav 
burns incense beforo the * god, and prays him, if a certain result 
which he names is to happen, to let a certain leaf or flower 
which he points fall. In some places, as in Chandgad and Bailor 
in Belgaum, - some Guravs become possessed. When a Gurav 
into whoso body the god enters grows old or diseased, ho goes with 
his grown up sons or brothers and prays the god to cease coming 
into, his bod}* and asks the god henceforth to enter the body 
of- some one else among those present. Then one of tlie number 
becomes possessed, and. from that time he becomes tbo medium 
between the god and his worshippers. The days on which Guravs 
generally become -possessed are New Year’s^ Day in Ghaitra 
or April, Dasara in October, Divcili in November, JPddava in 
Kartik or November, and the full-moon of Magh or February. They 
also get possessed when the villnge is attacked by an outbreak 
of cholera or of small-pox. At snch times the desdi, deshpdnde, 
pdtil, Itulkarni, and other village office-holders meet in tlio village 
temple, while the village Mhdr stands in front of the god, outsido 
of the temple, and red rice-grains and flowers are handed round. 
The Gnrav who is to bo possessed stands in front of the god 
with a' cane close beside by him. Another of the Guravs burns 
frankincense and lays the village sorrow or gdrhdne before tbo god. 
While he is speaking the Mhfir now and then utters a longdrawn 
Svami or Lord; and the others who are present repeat Har JFTar, 
that is Maliadev, and at the same time throw grains of rico and flowers 
on the Gurav who is to he possessed. As soon ns the matter has 
been explained to the god the Gnrav begins to shiver, moves to 
and fro, and takes the cane in his hand twisting it and lashing 
himself with it. Then be is asked a number of questions, and the 
villagers take such steps as he suggests for driving away the disease. 

On tho fifth day after the birth of a child a watorpot is fillod 
with cold water and set on a low wooden stool in the lying-in room. 
A cocoanut iB placed . in tho mouth of the pot and the pot is 
, worshipped in the name of the goddess Satti or Satvdi,tbat is Mother 
Sixth, A goat is offered, and the midwife, who is ,a Kunbi, a 
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Masalm&n, or a Goa Christian, fa asked to dinner! Some Kuabij '■ 
perform this ceremony on the night of the sixth instead of fa* 
fifth. They put the knifo with which tho navel-cord is cut nuder" 
the mothers bed for ten days. Neither people of the Louso not 
the midwife sit up all night on the Sutti day, they place no-writing 
materials for the goddess to write tho fortuno of the child, and eafl 
no BrAbmnn. On the eleventh day tho mother fa bathed sad 
purified. On the twelfth day a dinner of swoet dishes is prepared 
and friends and relations are called. In the ovening the child is laid 
in the cradle and given a name, the first letter of wliich-is fixed by 
the village astrologer, who consults his almanac after being told 
the day and hour at which the child was horn. _ Thus, if the 
astrologer says the name must begin with A, tho head of the family 
BUggestB Apdna, Akripa, Anapa, Apa, Apu, or Atmu, and tbe rest 
choose whichever of these names is most pleasant or most suitable. 
Tho hair both of hoys and girls is cut on any day betweon the . 
beginning of tho soventb and the end of tho twelfth month. Tbe 
cat hair is thrown into a river without any ceremony being performed 
over it. The harbor iB given one day's food and from lid. to 6d.' 
(1-4 as.) in cash. Among well-to-do Xunbis, when a hoy is from 
twelve to fifteen years old, his father looks for a snitnble girl of 
seven or eight Among poor Kunbis hoys are not married till they 
are twenty or twenty-five, and girls not before twelve or fourteen or 
even older, as there is no rulo that a girl should ho married before 
she comes of ago. No ceremony is held when an unmarried girl 
comes of age. It is kept secret and the monthly sickness is not 
considered to bring ceremonial uncleanlinoss. If the boy’s father 
approves of tlie girl he settles tho amount to be paid to her father 
in the presence of some respectable membors of tho caste. Th» 
present, which is sometimes partly in cash and partly in grain bat is 
generally in cash, varies from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30) and is called 
dyaja. The surname and badge or devak of each of tho families must 
he ascertained as no marriage can take place between families who 
have the same badgo. 


Soon after this on a day chosen as lucky by the Brdhman priest 
the hoy’s father and mother, with a few neighbours, go to the girl’s 1 
house with betelnut and leaves, turmeric and rod-powder, sugar, a 
robe and bodice, and a silver girdle 0 r anklets. At tho girl’s house, 
a party of men and women have assembled in whoso presence the, 
girl is dressed m the robe, bodice, and ornaments. The turmeric ' 
and red-powder are given to all the married women present, and 
sugar ana betelnut are banded to all. Uw 
vida-gh&lane or the distribution of betel-leaves. It confirms^hfl 
marriage contract and the ceremony mav take nWr on „„„ 
quent Ly Thefathers of the boy a£ d giS^X-* XjfiS , 
pnest and ask him to name the marriage day. A wpoL- ifr ” 
the day preparations are begun. The boy’s father ,, r ° » 

father of tbe girl tbe fixed dyaja or dowry. T Wo or 
bofore the wedding day, in the presence of the Brdhmnn - e ,7 s 

boxr in a«iAi a «4o4 rrrli-h Ail onrl nnwonml _ 0X011 T)riGSfc_ tllO 
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the east Tijon u ' j . °“ auu uejouu mo curtain tacinc- 

The priests from both fcte^de^s anT? ^ stand , 8 facin S tfa e west, 
to repeat tie lucky verses and 5 honsos . thon begin 

the guests. When thn r'froo, ^ ms *?£ red , nce avo given to all 
care, Sowdh&n- the nn ove ? tbo P neBfcs shout out. Take 

rice grains over the heads of' bothH^A * 7 d t ^°-,^ esfcs tIlr ow tbored ‘ 
bride then throWa Slrf b ,? th ° bndo f nd h ^Sr6om. The 
b 60-16 ga hnd o£ flowora ro ™ d the bridegroom’s neck 
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and red-powder, frankincense is bnrned before it, and two betel- Chapter III 
leaves and one betelnut are laid on the ground in front of it. This P onnlation 

is called devakdeha khdmib or the guardian-pillar. An earthen jar or ” * 

kara is brought from the potter’s, for which he receives a day's food 
or sidha and five copper pice (1£ anna). Then the priest prepares 
ten strings or kanbans with a piece of tarmeric and a mango leaf 
fastened.to each. Five married women rub the bridegroom with oil 
and turmeric and bathe him. When the bridegroom has been 
bathed, five or sis men and one or two married women with five of 
the ten strings and such of the oil and turmeric as remain over, go 
with music to the bride’s bouse. The bride is seated on a low stool, 
and in the presence of five married women has her lap filled with a 
cocoanut, rice, dates, plantains, lemons, betelnnts, a comb, and a 
box of red-powder. Then the bride is rubbed with oil and turmeric 
and bathed. Of the five strings which have been brought from tho 
bridegroom's house, one is. tied to a pestle in the bride’s house ; a 
second to the guardian-pillar which has been set at tbo door of tho 
marriage-booth ; and a third is wound round a small earthen pot, 
kalash or kara, which, with a hole in its side, has been spotted with 
lime, and its month closed by a cocoanut. The two remaining 
strings are kept for the wedding. The bridegroom’s party, after a 
dinner of cakes and sugared milk, called the turmeric-dinner or 
haladithe-jevan, ' return to tho bridegroom’s house. Nest day a 
booth is set up in front of the bridegroom’s house and a dinner of 
sweetmeats called the deva-jevan or god’s dinner is given. When 
the dinner is ovor, some friends and relations dross tho bridegroom 
m a waistcloth, an over-waistcloth, a long coat, and a headscarf. 

A marriage-crown or bashing made of pith is fastened to his forehead 
and a daggor is placed in his right hand. Of the five strings which 
wore received from the priest, one is tied to the earthen jar, one to 

? g vi P *° S i; a third J° tte da S6 er > ai td tho two others are taken 
to the bndo s house. Then the bridegroom, with his father and 

2?tSL“ a ^ ° f m c l6 j Dd fe ? ale £riends and relftti °ns, leaves 

the villago at an hoar fixed so that they may reach tho bride’s 

bSrS7 1 ?A b -f , i re «“ 6 W W„„t 

otw mi? s ^g 0 ' JBv on™ BO Ond sit in n temple or 
n P b • P lac0 , aad send word to tho brido’s father. Whon 
everything in tho bride's house is ready, a few married women so 

escort ft? brid^lm^rpSty toft?®* how' T^bridt 

‘ASS 
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ind tlie bridegroom throws a garland round the bride’s neok. Oftho, 
two sacred strings brought by the bridegroomls father one is tied-'-- 
to the right wrist of the bfidegroonumd the other to.the right wrist of, 
the bride. Of the two strings that were formerly left in the -bride’s < 
house one is tied to her father’s right wrist and tlie other to her,. 
mother’s. After this, if it is customary with the bridegroom’s family, 
a sacrificial fire or hom is kindled and worshipped. Then .the skirts 
of the bridegroom's and bride’s robe are tied together and they how 
before the bride’s family gods, the bridegroom offering' a new "cloth 
or a rupee in cash which becomes the property of the family priest.. 
After this, betelnut and leaves are distributed to the village gods and . • 
to the hereditary village officers and others who attend the '.wedding, - 
Then the bride and bridegroom are seated side by side and the village 
officers touch their brows with red rice, place betelnut and leaves in 
their hands, and wave a copper coin (£ anna) round their facea to 
take away the evil eya The coin is afterwards given to the village 
Mb dr. Then friends and relations touch thebrowsof the young couple," 
with red rice, place betelnut in their hands, wave a copper .coin round... 
their faces, and present thorn with rings or with two or four, anna 
pieces. The bridegroom’s father gives the Br&hman priest, 
2s. to 10s. (Es. 1-5), and the bride’s family treats the company ioa ’ 
dinner of sweetmeats. After the dinner is over the whole company, 
escort the pair to the house of the bridegroom’s father,, a • 
ceremony which is known as - the house-filling or ghar-bharani. 
"When this procession reaches the bridegroom’s house a measure of 
rice filled to the brim is laid on the threshold. Bef ore she enters- 
the house a lamp with five lighted wicks is put in the hands of the : 
bride. The bridegroom’s sister stops tho way and does not let him' - - 

5 ass until he promises to give his daughter in marriage to her son.; 
n passing through the door the bride oversets the measure of rice"' 
with her right foot. The spilt rice is gathered into the measure, and; 
if the measure is as full as before, the bride is considered lucky. ' 
After bowing before the family gods, 1 * * * * the bride and bridegroom are. 
seated together and a new name is given to the bride, when tins 
over .the people are presented with betelnut and leaves, and rice 
thrown over the heads of the newly married pair. Tlie father of '- 
the bride gives one or two grand dinners and sweetmeat parties.- 
Afterwards, generally on the fifth day, the strings are loosened from, 
the wrists of the bride and bridegroom and the last of' the wedding 
ceremonies is over Among Maratha Knnbis child marriage,- widow ' 
marriage, and polygamy are allowed. Among Konkanl Kunbis" 
widow marriage is not allowed. There are no traces of polyandry. 

"When a married Eunbi girl comes of age no 
observed. She is seated by herself for three days and after tlnit is 
presented with a new robe and bodice and a small dinner is rtWc n 
•to the castewomen. When she .becomes pre^aL for tKS"- 


1 la bowing before the family coda the worshhmer m*nnw>it,. — ■ , ; 

hands to the brow and bends four times till the brow is *” s j° ,no 4 

and strictly religions sometimes throw themselves full ^ohee] Is. The old, 

the gods; u,e younger and less religious content themselver^vi? th . 8 .S r<n,n<1 before 

hands to the brow. reives with raising the joined 
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time in the fifth or seventh month, her lap is filled by an elderly 
married woman of the house with rico grams, a cocoanufc, lomons, 
plantains, dates, a piece of kernel, betelnnb and betel-leaves, and 
she is presented with a new robe and bodice both of them green, and 
a small dinner is given to friends and relatives. 

ICnnhis bnrv the dead. They prepare no place to lay out the 
dying person, and leave him to breatho his last in any part of 
the house where he may happen to bo. Two or three persons go to 
the burying ground and dig a grave. When tho bior is ready tho 
dead body is washed with hot water, laid on the bior, covored with 
a white sheet, tied with a string, and carried by the four nearest 
relations oirtlicir shoulders. Th§ hearers do not repeat any words 
as they go to the gravo. A married woman is dressed in a white 
robe by married women. Her brow is marked with ml-powdor, 
and her lap is filled with a cocoanut and bodico, and she is laid 
on the bier. The women accompany tho body wailing and beating 
their breasts. There is no fire and no music. The bearers stop 
on the way to change shoulders, but do not pick up a stone of 
life or jiv-Jchada or make a small heap of- pebbles. On reaching 
the burying ground three or four copper coins aro laid near tbo 
grave and the body is lowered and buriod. The Mh:lr takes tho 
coins. No other ceremony takes place at tho grave and nothing is 
done at the house except that a light is kept burning for ten days. 
They do not place food or water near tho tomb or at tho 
house for the spirit of tho dead. They mako no presents to Brdh- 
mans or other beggars in tho name of the deceased, neithor do they 
give away tbo- deceased’s clothes. They do not inquire to sco 
into what animal the spirit -has gono. Neither tho grunt, nor a 
Brahman, nor the potter, takes any part in tho burial-ceremony. 
On tho eleventh day the family priest goes to tho mourner’s 
house with water. The sons of the docoascd or tho chief male 
mourners have their heads shaved, except the top-knot, nnd thoir 
faces inoluding tho moustache, and a sacrifice is performed. Tho 
priest then gives all tho mourners water to drink and sprinkles 
it through tho house. Tho priest is either given a cow or 
four to ten shillings in cash. Soon after being purified by tho 
priest, on tho thirteenth day after tho death, or, if they are too poor, 
at any later date, most Kunbis pacify tho spirit of tho dead by 
hanging a garland, a ceremony which is known as tho mdl lavnc or 
garland-hanging. All followers of a guru or religious toacher must 
hang the garland. Those who have not becomo followers of a 
religions teacher may hang tho garland and then bo initiated by 
the toaohor. Two or three days beforo the Kunbi visits bis teacher 
and tells him he is going to hang a garland. Tho teacher asks 
him to bring ten or fifteen coconnuts, tho same number of plantains 
and dates, half a pound of botolnut, fifty betel-loaves, half a pound 
of cocoa- kornel, half an ounce of enmphor, a few fragrant 
frankmcotiae sticks, a goat, a bottle of country liquor, and a waist- 
cloth and headscaif if the dead was a man, and a robe and bodico 
lithe dead was a woman. On the appointed day, after supper, at 
about eight, the teacher and those who havo received or intend to 
receive advice at Iho ceremony moot in a room. A space six foot 
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longby.ton feet broad is smeared with cowdung, a grass mat or 
dah is spread on tbe space, and on the mat a folded blanket is laid 
filling a space about two feet square. A now kerchief ib spread on 
tbe blanket, and on tbe kerchief some rice grains are strewn and on the 
-rice a copper waterpot full of cold water is set. This pot is spotted 
with sandal and red-powder, and in the pot from two to Eve copper 
coins (1-1£ as.) and some betel leaves nro pub and a cocoanutis laid on 
the top. Three or f onr sticks of any kind, abont four feet sis iaclws 
long, are set up and their ends tied, and from the knot a wreathe}, 
flowers is hung over the pot. The teacher or GosAvi sets all the fruits 
and the bottle of liquor before tbe pot, and worships it in the namcef 
the dead, and all present hold some grains of rico in their hands. Tlw 
teacher then sits at the left corner, with his face to the east, and 
the goat is made to stand in front of the pot. The teacher worships 
tbe goat with sandal powder and flowers, and whispers in his ears . 
that ho is to bo offered to tbo soul of tbe dead. On this the people 
throw rice grains.on the pot, placo cocoanuts 'before it, prostrate 
themselves before it and the teacher, and sing songs. Afterward* 
the goat is killed and the teacher begins to giro advice to his new 
followers. A dinner of mutton is prepared and liquor is Eerved, and 
tbo feasting goes on till near daybreak. There is no music and. 
.no merriment, and oven if the death happened on an unlucky day' 
no Kumbhdr or potter is brought to tell what is wanted before the 
dead will be at rest. 


The Kunbis havo a fairly strong caste organization. In some 
places ordinary social disputes are settled by a committee of the 
caste. Such serious questions as when a widow becomes pregnant 
or a man eats with a caste with whom be is forbidden to cat, arc 
referred to the avami or religious head of Sankeshvar. In other 
places the headmen settle social disputes. The Kunbi hcodmca, 
among whom one of the chief is the Dcsiti of Jamboti, nro hereditary. 
Disobedience to a caste decision is punished by loss' of caste. Of 
late tbore has been no chango in tbe caste authority. Tho teacher or 
guru. has no voice in settling socinl disputes. Kunbis do notKsi 
their children to school, nor do tboy take to new pursuits. They am 
rather a falling class. 

Lama'ns, roturnod ns numbering 076 , nro found over tin 
whole district, especially in Pnrasgad, Chikodi, Bidi, and Goldk 
They say they oro Rajputs and that they enmo from Gujantt aboil 
two hundred years ago, and that their relations still hold land " 
GnjarAfc. They are different from Vanjitris. They are divided i«; 
Cbobdns, Jbfllods, IbUhods, and Pannars, and except these 
names lmvc no surnames. They eat together. They observe 
Rajput rule against intermarriago of families of the 
name. The four clans intermarry, except that Ritthodo 
marry with .Tlmlods, nor Pamirs with Choluins. £ r d l’ 
are fair, tall, and strong, generally with high features Tl • 
hair is dark and tho men wear the top-knot, mom.f„M j 
whiskers. Their homo tongue is GujarsUi. They are i°' a T 
working, honest, ovon-tcmpored, sober, and hospital,),, m? nn » iton3 * 
aro hardworking an*I ’tvefl -behaved* Tlu*j* till the ] j 10 


t , - women 
Ja ad, but without 
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much' skill or labour. They sell firewood, which tlieycutin the bush- 
lands, and sell at \ d. to 4^tJ. (J - 8 as.) a headload. They own 
pack-bullocks which they use for carrying grain and sell salt which 
they bring from the Konkan. While the main body of the caravan 
with the women and children and loaded cattle move slowly, a band 
of the able-bodied sometimes leave them, travel quickly to a distant 



kidnapping women and children and of issuing false bum. uuuio ui 
•them, who are professional robbers, disguise themselves as carriers 
and waylay " travellers, rob, and sometimes strangle them. They • 
livo outside of villages in clusters of square huts three or four feet 
high with mud walls and thatched roofs. They leave their cattle 
in the open air both by night and day. They eat fish and the flesh' 
of fowls. and goats, drink liquor, and smoke tobacco. Their Btaplo 
jfood is Indian millet and vegetables. The men wear a turban, a 
short coat, and a pair of breeches or a waistband, and sometimes 
Bhoes ; and the women, a petticoat and an openbacked bodice. They 
cover their arms from the wrists to the elbows with circles of ivory - 
or horn costing 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.), and their ears with tin rings 
costing lid. to 3d. (1 - 2 as.) hung with silk knobs. They braid 
^ a l r and it to hang down their backs with two or more 
silk knobs at the end., Afeast is held on the birth of a child and 
3 11 tiJ 3 i n . a “ ed hy. it 8 near relations. On the fifth day the 

goddess Pdchvi is worshipped and a feast is given to near relations. 
At marriages the boy's father gives the girPs father £4 (Rs. 40) in 
cash and three bullocks. If he is unable to pay this amount the 
bridegroom has to serve his father-in-law for two' or three yearn 
W ?P e ? t l s Deshasth BrAhmans, who unite the hands of the 
oy and girl and enjoin them to be true to each other. For this 

?S Paid ? 8 * i (^-H) and sometimes more. They 
“ ar " a S« and Polygamy, but not polyandry. A younger 
J* *»* Other's widow, but an elder brotihefis 
t0 yonnger brother’s widow. They bury their 

eaten 



cW, a poverty-stricken 
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but they look like Kunbis h 0ir .borne speech is K&narese, 
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flesli of goats, sheep, fowls, partridges, and pigs. They drink to oxoeas 
and smoke both tobacco and hemp-flower. They feast- their caste- 
men at the time of marriage. They are careless and untidy in their 
dress. The men wear a waistcloth, a headscarf or rumdl, a shirt 
and a shouldercloth ; and the women a shortslecved bodice and & 
robe whose skirt is not passed back between the feet. The women 
mark their brows with red-powder or kunlca and wear glass bangles 
and the lucky necklace mangalsutra. Except the married woman’s 
bangles and necklace neither mon nor women wear ornaments. 
They are hardworking, hospitable, and well-behaved. The Mith 
Lonaris or salt-sellers make nitre or sor-mith and work as hus- 
bandmen. The Chune Londris or cement-makers make and sell 
charcoal, carry stones on asses, and sell firewood. Their women help 
the mon in their work. They respect Brdhmans and call Knrhddas 
or Deshasths to conduct their births, marriages, and deaths. They 
worship the ordinary Brdbmanic gods and have images of Khandoba 
and Yellamma in their houses. They keep the regular Hindu holidays, 
the chief of which are Shimga in March, Yvgadi in April, Dosara 
in. October, and Divdli in November. They have no religions head 
or gum, and believe in soothsaying and in lucky and unlucky days. 
Their customs scarcely differ from Kuubi customs. They allow 
widow marriage and bury the dead. They are bound together at a 
body and settle sooial disputes at meetings of the men of the caste. 
They are a poor class. • < 


Mara'tha'S are returned as numbering 119,300 and as found 
all over the district. They have come into the district fiom Sdtara 
and other parts of the Deccan. Several of the higher Mardtha 
families claim, and probably with right, a strain of Rajput or North 
Indian blood. Among these may be noticed the JPaviirs who claim 
connection with the Rajput Pavars or Pnrmars, the Ghddges^ 
Shirkes, Jadhavs, and Bhosles. The handsome appearance and 
martial bearing of many of tbe higher families support their claim. 
They wear the Bacred thread and are careful to perform the 
regular Hindu observances. At tbe same time no line can be 
drawn between them and the cultivating Mardtha Kunbis in 
whom the strain of northern blood, is probably much -weaker. One 
subdivision of Mardthds is the Akanndshes or eleven parts, that is 
one part short, also called Shindes, o term applied to the illegitimate 
offspring of the mistresses of Brdhmans or Mardthds. Their caste 
is that of the mother, and various privileges are withheld them# 
Cultivating Mardthds are called Kunbis or Kulvddis. The Mardthds 
have no objection to dine with them, but they do not as a rule 
intermarry. There is no objection to tbe son of a Mardtha marrying 
a Kunbi s daughter, and occasionally the daughters of poor Mardthds 
are given m marriage to a rich Kunbi. Shindes try to get Murdthi 
girls as wives for their sons, and when they are well-to-do succeed. 
The son then calls himself a Mnrdtha, and if he is a rich man he 
passes as a Mardtha without difficulty. A Mardtha of owed 

HO nrlmif.a f.Tia nUima fn il. _ r 1 ° _ * 
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brave and loyal. Tlie men -wear the top-knot, the moustache, and 
whiskers. Their home speech is Marathi, but they know Kdnareso 
and Hindustani and a few of 'them English. They are landholders, 
husbandmen, pleaders, traders, labourers, soldiers, writors, 
messengers, and servants. The houses of the well-to-do are large 
and- roomy, while those of tho poor ore little better than huts. 
The house of a well-to-do Maratha has tour or five rooms, one for 
cooking, another for storing grain, and the rest for bed-rooms. 
They have front verandas, which servo as reception and sitting 
rooms, and the wings as cattle sheds." The Maratha’s staple food 
is millet bread, rice, and a liquid preparation of split pulse or dal. 
They use milk in large quantity and occasionally eat fish and flesh, 
and drink liquor. 

Some of the men dress like BrAlimans and the gentry or jahaghir- 
ddrs and families of rank or sardars wear trousers, a tight-fitting 
coat, and a three-cornered turban worn tilted up over the right ear of 
twisted cloth about a foot broad and a hundred feet long with ends 
of gold. Poor MarAthAs wear a r umdl or headscarf, a blanket to 
cover the shoulders, and a waistcloth wrapped round the middle. 
A rich MarAtha woman dresses like a BrAhman woman in a long robe 
with the end drawn back between the feet and a bodice with short 
sleeves and a back. They generally wear a number of ornaments. 
The poor dress like the "rich, but in coarse fabrics and with orna- 
ments of silver, brass, or zinc. On the fifth day after the birth of a 
child, five little girls are feasted in honour of the goddess Satvai. On 
the thirteenth day they lay the child in a cradle' and name it. On the 
day before a marriage the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric at 
their own houses. A feast is held and the gondhnl coremony is per- 
formed. In the third and the seventh month of her first pregnancy 
a woman is presented with a bodice and robe. Lines with red-powder 
or hunkn are drawn on her feet, tnrroeric is rubbed on her body, and 
a feast is given to relations and frionds. In the evening the woman 
is richly dressed and ornamented, and with her hnsband is seated 
in the midst of a crowd of relations and friends. Two married 
women rub with red-powder the brows of the husband and wife 
and wave lighted lamps before their faces, while the women guests 
sing Eongs. Tho wife repeats her husband’s name in a verse, 
adorns him with flowers, and rubs his body with scented powder 
and oil, daubs his brow with sandal, offers him a packet of betelnut 
and leaves, and again repeating his name in a couplet bows before 
him. The husband then ndorns his wife with flowers, rubs her 
brow with red-powder, and repeats her name in a couplet. A 
couple of married women then wave lights in front of the faces 
of the husband and wife and the guests retire, hut not till each of 
the women repeats her husband’s name in a couplet. They bury 
infants, and all except the very poor burn persons of mature 
age. The chief mourner shaves his head except the top-knot and his 
face except the eyebrows, and tying a piece of gold with the hair, 
bums it on the funeral pyro. They mourn ten days, and on the 
twelfth and thirteenth perform ceremonies in honour of the dead, 
when, the castefellows are feasted and uncooked rice or shidha is 
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given to BrAhranns. 'Jlio higlior MnrAtliAs do not nllow thnir 
widows to marry, but tho poor do. Tho MardthAs are religion* 
and boliovo in tho usual Hindu gods and in their sacred writing*. 
Thoir cliiof gods are Vishnu and Shiv. Most of them have no 
Iioubo doitios, but a few keep images of Khnndoba anil Amba 
BhnvAui. They show great respect to BrAhmans, and employ 
them as their priests. Tljoy keep all ITindu fusts and feasts, and 
somo of them wear tho sacred thread or jdnva. They fast on 
JRdmnavami iu April, the Mondays of ffkndran in August, and on tin' 
Ekddashis of Ashddh and K nr til:, July Mid November. On the new. 
moon of Bhddrapad or September, during tho Poln festival, bullocks 
are decorated until flower garlands and wreaths and painted red, 
especially tho horns, and paraded rotind tho town or village with 
great show and merriment. The right to have the leading bullock 
in tho procession is keenly prized and is generally enjoyed by the 
headman of tho village. When tho procession returns to tho 
village cross or ehdrtli, tho villago pnest applies red-powder i /> 
their brows and is presented with money. In tho evening every 
family gives ns ricli a least ns they can afford. They have a cwto 
community and sottlo social disputes in nccordnucn with the opinion 
of tho majority of tho cnstoinou. They send their boys to school ami 
take to now pursuits. Except hnshnudinon and labourers, who have 
to borrow to moot special expenses, they nrein easy circa instances. 


Mitll-ga'vda's, or Sai.t-mex, with a strength of twenty-fonr, are 
found in Chikodi only. They seem to lie of MnrAtlm origin. They 
came into tho district from Vongurla and Shirvndn, but when nud 
why is not known. They have no subdivisions. Their surnames are 
Choldn, JAdhav, and Shindo; families bearing tho same surnames 
cannot intermarry. They look liko Ivimhis nnd speak Martithi in their 
homes. Tlioy livo in small houses with walls of mud nnd tiled 
roofs. They rear cows, buffaloes, nnd bullocks. They are temperate 
in eating and drinking, nnd their ovoyy-dny food is jviiri or ndchni 
nnd rico. Tlioy nro not good cooks and cat fish, crob«, and the 
flesh of sheep, goats, nnd fowls. They drink both country trad 
foreign liquor nnd smoko tobacco. They giro fensts to thoir 
castemon during marriages nnd ou tho anniversaries of deceased 
ancestors. The mon wear a waistclotli, n headscarf or rttmdl, a 
shirt, and a shouldcrclolh. Tho women wenr n shortslecved 
hodico nnd a roho whoso skirt they draw back between tho feet. Tho 
men's ornaments nro, tho earrings called bhiltldli nnd tho bracelet 
lcada 5 tho women wear tho earrings called htgdir, bull's, nnd https, the 
nose-nag called nath, tlio neeklncos called mangahutras saris, and 
putits, the armlets called vdlcis or chotbandis, nnd the bracelets called 
paths, vat cs, and kanganis . Neither nten nor women are neat or clean 
in their dross and they havo no special liking for gay colours. They 
are hardworking and sober, but hot-tempered. Borne of them are * 
landholders and some peasant-holders, but none of them aro skilful 
husbandmen. Their women help them in thoir work, and also by 

Thov^ milk i’-^ tter> and ° U ^ 3 - P° 0r ' totm y o£ them in debt 

Anoy have little or no credit nnd havo to pay twenty-four nor mnt 

of interest.. They worship tho ordinary BrAfimnnic gods an P d sWw 
pecial reverence to MahAdev. . Their house god is Ka?alnAth. They 
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respect and call Karhddas to conduct' their birth, marriage, puberty, 
and death ceremonies. They keep the regular Hindu holidays. 
Thev f.i^t on the A*hMhi EkaJa^hi in July and on the Ktvrtiki 
JSltdilashi in November, nnd undertake no pilgrimages. They 
believe in sorcery and in lucky and unlucky days, and consult 
ordinary Brahmans at the time- o£ birth, marriage, puberty, and 
death. Their customs do not differ from those of Murdthds. They 
allow widow marriage and bury their dead. They are bound together 
as a body and their social disputes are settled at meetings of the 
men of the caste. They do not send their boys to school or take to 
new pursuits. * They are a poor class and in debt. 

Radis, with a strength of 6290, are found over the whole district 
except Khdnapur nnd Belgaum, and are most numerous in Gokak. 
They are divided into Mfttmat Radis and Pakpak Radis, who eat 
together but do not intermarry. They are strong and dark, the men 
wearing the topknot and moustache. They are hardworking, honest, 
thrifty, and miserly. They are husbandmen, graindealers,and money- 
lenders, and enter Government service as messengers. They rear 
cows, buffaloes, horses, and other domestic animals. Their houses are 
like those of ordinary Hindus, one or two storeys high. Tljey do not 
eat fish or flesh or drink liquor. Their staple food is rice, Indian 
millet bread, and vegetables. Their holiday fare is sweetmeats 
and other rich dishes. Tlie only peculiarity in'* their way of eating 
is that the Pakpaks sot a low wooden stool under the plate from 
which they eat. They do not differ in their customs from Kunbis, 
and allow widow marriage. They bury the unmarried and burn tho 
married dead. In religion the Matmats are Vnislmavs and rub 
their brows with sandal and red-powder. The Pakpaks are Shsivs, 
rub their brows with ashes, and wear the ling. The Matmats’ priests 
aro ordinary Br&hmans and the Pakpaks’ are Jan gams or Lingriyat 
priests. Both divisions observe the ordinary Hindu holidays. They 
call their headmen hatimaniyavars and leave all disputes to their 
decision. A few send their boys to school. They are a well-to-do 
class. 


Rajputs aro returned as numbering 2697. They are scattered 
all over the district but are chiefly found in large villages especially 
iu Parasgad and Cliikodi. They state that they hnve been long 
settled in the district and their forefathers kept Mar&tha and other 
lowcnste women. The offspring of these mixed marriages, who 
are scattered all over the district, call themselves Rajputs and keep 
some of the customs of their fathers, A few have kept relations 
with Rajputana. Among them are representatives or several tribes, 
Ahirs, Bahiriy&s, Baris, Gardiy&s, Korachmal&s or Koris, Kob&rs, 
Lads, Loniyas, Murdis, and Pasis. Families belonging to these 
different tribes neither eat together nor intermarry. Some of the 
families o£ purer desceut belong to the Chandrdgan, Garga, Kaslmp, 
Raghuvanshi, and Bisen gatrai or family stocks. Families belonging 
to the same i/otra cannot intermarry. Besides the division into 
tribes who neither eat together nor iutermarry, and into family stocks 
«#*». the Rajputs are distinguished by surnames, the traces of 
old tribal or dan distinctions which so far correspond to family 
1 80-17 
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stocks or gotraa that families .must jnarry into families witli other ' 
surnames. The chief of these surnames’ are PovAr, Chandel, RAna, 
Bhid&riya, Muidfm-ri, ChoMn, DMr&uagari, Kaskvei, Sokuhi, S&k/ . 
and Ratliod. They are larger and more strongly made than other ' 
Belgaum Hindus, but with a coarser skin and less intelligence' than' 
Brdhmans. Some men shave the head except the top-knot; others 
let the whole head hair grow. All wear the moustache. Some r , 
wear whiskers and no beard, and others wear both beard and', 
whiskers j and some grow a tuft of hair over each ear. Women > 
wear the hair tied in a knot on the back of the head but. do not 
deck it with flowers. Their home tongue is Hindustani ; most' of - 
them live in clean and neat houses two storeys high with walls of v 
brick or mud and tiled roofs. They eat Indian millet or j van bread, 
rice, pulse, and vegetables. Their pot dishes are- sugared milk or* 
basundi and wheat cakes or puns. They give caste feasts during . 
marriages and holidays. They eat fish, crabs, fowls, and the flesh 
of Bheep, goats, and game on holidays "and whenever they can ■, > 
afford it. Most Rajputs drink no liquor. A few take a little oh 
holidays and other great days and others daily, hat not to excess. 1 , 
Their dress does not differ from the ICunbi dress. Both men. and., 
women are neat and clean in their dress. Some of the womon 
wear large gold noserings or naths about a foot round. To 'ease'., 
the nostril of its weight the ring is chained to the hair over the left ’ 
ear. Other women wear a nosering only a little larger than that 
used by Kunbi women. Married women wear the nosering, 1 ear- * 
rings, 2 the lucky necklace mangalsutra, and other .neck ornaments, 
They wear gold, silver, and glass wristlets, silver anklets orpainjarts,' 
and a silver ring on each toe. Widows are not allowed to wear the 
lucky neck-thread or mangalsutra or glass bangles. Tho men hang' 
a gold coin or mob or round their neek and wear a necklace of. the * 
rudraksha beads sacred to Shiv. They wear a gold armlet or pochi, ■ 
and gold wristlets or kadis. They are fond of gay colours. Except; 
that it is costlier, their holiday dress does not .differ from their evory- 
day dress. They are clean, neat, sober, thrifty, and hardworking, - 
but not very agreeable or hospitable. They are landholders, ever-, 
holders, peasant-holders, and under-holderB. Some aro only field- - 
labourers. Some, but not all, are skilful husbandmen growing ’ 1 
garden nnd other rich props. The women and grown up children of . 
the poorer families help the men in the fields ; hut well-to-do women 
do not appear in public or work in the fields or on the roads. Very 
- few of them are traders or craftsmen. Some of them make and'sell ' 
sweetmeats and others are cattle-keepers and milk-sellers. A few- : 
are in Government service as watchmen, constables, revenue . 
messengers, clerks, and soldiers. A few are moneylenders. Among ' 
them a boy begins to earn his living at about fifteen. Most of them 
are in good condition. Some are in debt due to marriage and- other 
special expenses. They have credit and can borrow at about eight 
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or nine per cent a year. They are Shaivs by religion, . worshipping 
nil Hindu gods but chiefly MaMdev. They • have copper, brass, 
silver, and gold images of Mahddev, Vishnu, Ganpati,' Mdruti, and 
Dovi in their houses. They show mnoh respect to their priests who 
nro the ordinary village Brahmans. They require the help of a 
Brtfhmau at naming, threadgirding, marriage, and death. They 
lceep the regular Hindu holidays, and make pilgrimages to Gokarn, 
Rfimeshvnr, Benares, Dw&rka, Mathura, Allahabad, and Triveni. 

' Their spiritual guide is Shankardcharya of Sankeshvar. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying, and consult wizards 
and astrologers when sickness or misfortune overtakes them. Rajputs 
claim to keep all the sixteen oeremonies or s'anskdrs but some 
perform only pachvi or the ceremony on the fifth day after birth, 
naming, marriage, puberty, and death. They wear the thread only 
at marriage .time. ' Child marriage and polygamy are allowed, but 
widow marriage is forbidden and polyandry is unknown. • They are 
bound together as a body and their social disputes are settled by 
the majority of the adult male members. Some send their children 
to school, but girls are removed as soon as they are married or 
reach the age of twelve. They are ready to take to new pursuits 
and on the whole are a steady and prosperous class. 

Tila'ris, or Adi Banajqebs, with a strength of 5570, are found 
only in Belgaum and Chikodi. They have no subdivisions. Their 
commonest surnames are Ningmudri and Sankpdl. The names in 
common use among men are Bassapa and MaMpa, and among women 
Lingava and Vollaya. Then- home speech ib Kfinarese. They look 

worn™*?! 1 1 -. he . men 1 we f 1 t b« top-knot and moustache, and the 
women tie their hair m a knot behind the head but do not deck it 
with flowers or mix it with false hair. They live in small houses 

buffaloes 1 8 TM T d f tll ? d t t 00 *?’ and keep cows, bullocks, and 
buffaloes. Their staple food is Indian millet, pulse, and vegetables 

They are not ’good cooks and almost their onlV Wsareon 

TheySat neither flesh and drink no 

liquor. The men wear a waistcloth, a headscarf or rumdl a «Wi- 

£32 s? £ tsrass^srii^iri 
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neat clean, hardworking, honestfand* 'sober' bufe^’not^d T 
cihit™ ™ “^-sellers and 1 their women^d 
a Jangamnn'd they do not direct Thei ? 1 fa ? lil y P^est is 
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and hare no teacher or guru. They believe in lucky and unlucky 
days, numbers, sights, and events, for which they consult the 
Jangams. Of the sixteen sacraments or mnnkara they keep five, 
birth, marriage, puberty, pregnancy, and death. They name the ' 
child on the thirteenth day and feast Jangams and caslefellons. 
Before marriage they rub the boy and the girl with turmeric and 
oil and the Jangams conduct tho marriage ceremony by throwing 
rice grains over the couple's head and repeating verses. After being 
handed betelnuts and leaves tho guests retire. On the following 
day they feast Jangams and castemen and the marriage is over. 
They allow widow marriage and bury the dead. Before the body is 
taken out of the house a dinner of buns and boiled milk is given 
and alms are distributed among the Jangams. The body is seated 
on a wooden frame covered with flower garlands, and with music is 
carried to the burial giound. The only sign of monrning is that for 
three days the relations of the dead are considered impure. They 
are bound together as a body and their social disputes are settled at 
mass meetings of the adult male members of the caste. They do 
not send their boys to school and take to no new pursuits, They are 
a steady class. 

Craftsmen include sixteen classes with a strength of 60,050 
or 7 - 58 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 

Belgaux Craftsmen. 


CMBB. 

Males 

Females 

Total. 

Cub*. 

Moles 

Females 

Total. 

Badgis 
Gh&mcerus 
Ghifcddis 
Hatk&rs and 
JUdars 
Jtngars 

KfiSra 

Kumbb&rs 

Loh&re 

2007 

2310 

37 

hfioi 

274 

10* 

UbG 

10*0 

2003 

40 

1743 

200 

101 

1079 

lvu8 

40*7 

0718 

77 

8547 

6*4 

212 

2104 

OWrls 

1 Siichllj ,. 

Tatte^Ara ... 

SiliB ... 

Shlmpta 

Soiiurs . 

Dppara 

Total .. 

81 

6092 

S7U 

0510 

1VW* 

207* 

4J76 

46 

482S 
283 
6227 
1HJI 
ID 2 
4271 

77 
KUO 
tin i 
12,707 
»7e9 
4it)t 
8453 

20,518 

2*1,332 

DO.lv^O 


Badgis, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering 4087 nnd aa 
found in large villages all over the district. They-sav that they aiethe 
descendants of one of the five sous of Viskvakarma, the world-builder. 
They are divided into .Panchdls or Karndtaks, Marnihns, and 
Konkanis. The last two eat food cooked by Panchdls, but Pancbals 
do not eat food cooked either by Maiaihds or by Koukapis. None 
of the daises marry with the others. The Mardthas and Konkams 
are believed to have come from Ratndgiri, Savantvddi, and Goa, 
and tbe Panchdls from the Karndtab. They are of middle height, 
fair, regular-featured, and rather slightly made. The men shave 
the head and face except the topknot and moustache. The Panchdls' 
mother-tongue is Kannrese, and the Mardthds and Konkanis 
speak Mar dtlu. They live in houses with walls -bf mud and tiled 
r ? ofs -, ^he men wear o headscarf or ruvwl, a waistcloth, a 
shouldereloth, and a c6at or waistcoat, lheir women diess like 
A-unbi women, and do not draw back the end of tbe robe They 
noUrT rk ^ hospitable, and intelligent, but extravagant and 
not honest. They earn their living as carpenters, blacksmiths and 
Except , few in B.lgnnm ,»d etc in Kittar if 
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tiot^iramed to handle European .tools. The following are 
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uchtj'irmla, cosnng 2*. to ' 3 .. (Its. 1-1* 5 the borer or lii'h&l, 
costing Is. (3 a*.) ; and the file, costing *h>K to 3*.-(d a*. - Its. 1 «. 
f J her make tables, chairs, .hoses, and cupboards, and earn *h<l. 
to Is. (3-8 as.) a day. Tenths do not begin to work regularly 
till they are between sixteen and eighteen. They buy wood from 
timber ' merchants who bring it from Savantvddi and Kanara. 
They buy iron -from local hldrw&r Vdnis. Very few of them have 
capital and they do not keep Teady-made articles in store. There 
is 'nothing particular either in their, houses or dress. The staple 
food of the Badgis is millet an.d rice, but except the Pancbals, they 
eat flesh and diink liquor. - They work from morning to lamplight. 
A Badgi ‘never dines until lie has bathed, said his prayers, and 
worshipped his house gods. Their women mind the house and do 
not help the men in their work. PancbAls perform the tbiead 
ceiemony of their boys before they are ten years old, the ceremony 
costing £1 10s. to £3 (Rs. 15-30). Girls are married before they 
come of age and the marriage expenses vary from £3 to £20 
(Bs. 30-200). "Widow marriage is allowed, but women who marry 
again are not held in much respect. If the husband agrees the wife 
is allowed a divorce and is at liberty to form -a second marriage. The 
Badgis including the Punchals either burn or bury the dead ; those 
who can afford it burn. They Jreep nil Hiudu fasts and feasts. 
The men " rub* their brows with sandal-powder, and the women, 
excepting widows, with vermilion. Their chief gods and goddesses 
are Kalamba,. Laksbmi, Kbandoba, and Jotiba. Their family gods 
are Ravaln&th, Malhdr, and Yellamma. The Pnnchdls have their own 
ca.-te priests, who eat and intermarry with them. The Marathis and 
Konkanis employ the ordinary Deccan and Konlcan Brahmans. 
The Panch&l Badgis worship the goddess Laksbmi. 1 Her image, 
which is always of wood, is kept in a carpenter’s house. The goddess 
has few special . shrines. The’ local Brahmanic story of the origin 
■of the worship of Laksbmi is ’that she was the daughter of a 
.Brahman who married a Mhar. The AJhdr was a sweeper and 
- every morning swept the Brahman’s house, and, while sweeping, 
overheard the Brahman teach liis children the Yeds and learnt them 
by heart. ■ He then moved to a neighbouring village and there 
lived' as a Brahman. After some time he went to the house of the 
.Brdhman he used to serve, and having repented the Veds 
demanded his daughter in marriage. They were marriod, had 
children, and for some.years lived in her father’s house. They then 
loft the Brahmans nnd went to live with the husband's parents. On 
finding out to what caste he belonged, she caused her husband and 
.ch.ldren to .-be murdered. The Brdhmans would not receive her 
back -and she went to- the house of a Badgi who welcomed and 
worshipped her. Since then the carpenters continue to worship 

tbo miardmn 'of the tower is Lnkshmi 
. *na the mihistranl of-Lakehmi’e shrine is the BtSgi or village carpenter. - 
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the image of Laksbmi. At a yearly fair in honour of the goddam ’ 
a buffalo and several sheep are offered. This is part, of the earl? 
Krinarese village goddess worship, and the Brdhmans seem ton 
have invented the Mhfir-Brahman husband story to reconcile these 
blood offerings to the worship of Lakshmi and to explain their * 
taking part in the rite.- The buffalo which is sacrificed is the : 
Mhar and the sheep the Mhar-Br&hman children. The day "on 
which the yearly fair is held is fixed by, the Badgis.. A week 
before the day of the fair the image of- Lakshmi is .set-in' a 
consecrated place and daily worshipped. ‘ On the morning of the 
chief day the image is set in'a large car and dragged through the 
main street of the village. When it is brought back a he-buffalo 
and a sheep are made to stand in front of the goddess and the 
village headman or patil touches their necks with a drawn sword 
and the village Mhfir outs off their heads. So much excitement and * 
expense attend, these yearly fairs that huri Jeon bidon, the' killing 
of the sheep and buffalo, is a proverbial phrase for any great effort. 
When the buffaloe’s bead ie out off the village Mh&r raises it on 
his own head, and followed by a crowd walks round the villagc/the 
people strewing rice dipped in bnffaloe’s blood to pacify evil spirits 
and keep them friendly. Under. former rulers it was the custom 
for the head-carrying Mh&r to be followed by a band of men of his 
caste with drawn swords. If he fell with the head, it was considered: » 
most ill-omened and he was cut to pieces by tho swordsmen. ’ 
Besides presents of clothes the carrier of the head is paid 8s. (Rs.’4) 1 
in cash. On the fifth day after the birth of a child Badgis worship 
the goddess Satvfii and name the child on the-twelfth. Boys have r 
their hair cut at six months old, and girls are married before they 
come of age. They allow widow marriage and polygamy, but 
polyandry is unknown. The BancMls have a headman or guru of 
their own caste, who settles ordinary disputes. Serious breaches 
of caste rules are referred to the Shankar&chd-rya. The Mara this 
and Konkanis have no headmen and settle disputes at a meeting' of ■ 
the men of the caste. They are a well-to-do class. Some hare 
good employment as Public Works carpenters and foremen ; others 
earn about 1 s. (8 as.) a day. Pew send their boys to school or toko 
to new pursuits. 


■jfcmanj, 
~ over 1 


G-ha'nigerus, orMraiwoRKEES (ghana a mill and geru a works 
that is Oilmen, are returned as numbering 5718 and as found-over 
the whole district.’ They say that • the founder of their class wasV 
• certain Ghfindd Kanyapaya, a pious but poor Lingdyat who is said.’ 
to have been a devoted’ worshipper of Revansiddheshvar, kn ' 
incarnation of Shiv. His chief worship consisted in lighting a lamp ■ 
"•called dip&rddlian in Shiv’s temple every evening and in this duty 
he never failed. He pressed .only so much oil as' sufficed to light . 
the lamp and maintain himself and his family. To try" his faith 
Shiv took from him his mill and everything in his house, and left 
him destitute. Kanyapaya, finding himself bereft of evervfchinfl- 
-went to the temple and standing in front of the god set hin inmr 
hair on fire and lighted the temple. v Shiv was so pleased witT, r,ia 
dovotion that he carried Kanyapaya "to lffeaven. The Ri.il* 
ore divided into Sajan, or pure ; Karo, or black ; Bile, or whifcc^ 
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Vantiyat, ov men with one bullook 5 Fasti, of unknown meaning ; 
Puncham, belonging to the • five crafts ; Kemp, or red j and 
Vaishnav, or followers of Vishnu. Most of these names are Kdnarese. 
All except the Vaishnavs eat together, but none of the classes 
intermariy. The men are dark and Btrong and the women are fair. 
Both men and women wear a ling and rub their brows with ashes. 
Some of the Vantiyat or one-bullo6k-men wear both the ling and 
the sacred thread' or jdnva. Their home tongue is Kanarese. They 
are dirty, hut sober, thrifty, even-tempered, and hospitable. 
Almost all are oil-pressers and the rest husbandmen. They trade 
and extract oil from linseed, groundnuts, and sesamum. Two or 
three kinds of seeds are generally mixed in equal quantities. Their 
mill consists of a solid stone cylinder with a mortar-like hollow in 
which the seed -is ground by a heavy block of wood called diki 
which turns round in the hollow and to which bullocks or buffaloes 
are yoked. They- buy the raw seed from husbandmen either 
dwectly or through brokers and sell the oil to wholesale or retail 
dealers. Their .women help and their boys after the age of twelve, 
their work is constant, but they do not make more than Is. (8 as i 
a day. About half of them have capital ; the rest are labourers, 
most of whom 'are in debt. Besides pressing oil-tho women make 
oowdung cakes which are useful for fuel and for burning the dead 

and wflST v ■ fa6sides P ressin ff oil, keep bullock carts 

BeLlum thJ? I*™’ and tIuS ^ds to their income. In 

BeJgaum then houses are generally larger than those of other 

Hindus, being two storeys high and with tiled roofs. Inside near 
£*£* f 11 Standa «"■»* *wo or° three feet )o^ 

flesh JiM r 6 hons * Ex ° e P t the Vaishnavs all eat fish and 

lia™ on-S° ^ ”‘? e 

do not observe moSifg Exc^C s 0 - pri . esfcs - Th «y 

widow marriage. They g girea least to Pastl f the ? allow 

visit LingAyat temnles^anJ r^J™ ' * he J an 9 ams «nd castemen, 
either followers of Shiv or Vishnu ^Thev 116 d *i n ff ains - They are 
the eyes of their bullocks while tW o The y colder xt a sin to close 
have also a belief that * fe l ?? 0 ** 0 the . «*■ They 
and hence the class of Vantiyats or P air of bullocks 

and yattu ox) has arisen ThnOhiL- bn | Iock ‘ men one 

settles disputes with the‘he2p^of the L tave a headman who 
of caste rules are. punishable^ by ercnmn,,/' ^ caste. Breaches 
Ma to castefellows restores the SET ^ bufc B feast or 
their boys to school. The Gbanfopr^f * - LlS pIace ' send 
but are soon likely to suffer from ar8 ..J? eas y circumstances, 

' 6Hisa'di S ,or mnnZlAT com Pct»tion of kerosine oil. ' 
seyonty: S eveu and a's foSnd refcu ™>dns numbering- 
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TheV have flo subdivisions, an <3 among their surnames are Cbohfa 
Pov^r, Sobioke, and Snrvavanslii. They are healthy and well- made’ 
and the colo ar of their skin is sallow. Their home tongue if Gujarati! 
Being a .wandering tribe they have no built houses, but remain 
-wherever they are overtaken by the rains outside the village under 
rag-roofed booths or pah ‘which they carry from place to place on th B 
hacks of donkeys. The men' wear a cloth round the waist and 
another round the body, and a turban ; and the women dress like 
Kunbis. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They 'are hard- 
working, quarrelsome, intemperate, and extravagant. Though they 
do not take part in gang robberies they are at times connected with 
them supplying the robbers with spearheads and other weapons. 
On such occasions they are staunch in refusing to tell who were 
their employers. They make iron spoons, sickles, reaping honk«, and 
other field tools. Their women and- children help by blowing the 
bellows. Their chief gods are Knlamma, Khandoba, and Ambahiii-j 
and their priests are Deshastli, Konknasth, and Karh&da BiAhmvns.. 
On the fifth day after the birth of a child they worship the goddess 
PAclivi, offer her a sheep, and feast their castefellows. On the 
ninth day they lay the child in the cradle, name it, and distribute 
cooked gram and wheat to female relations and friends. They 
many their children at any age. A day before the mnrringe the 
parents of the boy and girl worship the goddess Bhav&ni aDd 
perform the gondhal dance. They practice polygamy and allow ’ 
widow marriage. They bnry the nmnarried and burn the married 
dead. On the eleventh day after a death the chief ntourner has his 
moustache, whiskers, ana heard shaved. Their tribe has no 
recognized head, each gang choosing the most "intelligent and 
enterprising to settle its disputes. They do not send their hoys to 
school or make any effort to improve their position." They save-a’ 
little to meet marriage and other special expenses but much of. 
what they save goes in drink. Their condition is middling. 


Hatkars, or Handloom Weavers, are returned as numbering 3547 
and as found over the whole district 'except in Khdudpnr and 
Belgaum. At one time all were Lingayats. Several hundred years 
ago a certain Devan gad Avya persuaded some of them to wear the 
sacred thread instead of the ling and to rub their brow with sandal 
instead of cowduug ashes. The obstinacy with which they have 
stuck to their new religion, from hat obstinncy, is generally believed 
to be the origin of the name Hntkar, But this seems improbable as' 
Batkar-Dltargar is the name of mnny classes of sbepbeids to whom 
the epithet obstinate seems to be in no way applicable. Some of 
them in time lost faith in Dev&ngad Ayya and went back to 
Lingayatism. There are now two division*, the KuMcliaris or 
followers of Devdngad Ayya, who wear the sacred thread • and the 
Shivdch&ris who are Lingayats and wear the ling. The KulAchariB 
observe the rules of the Brahman Teligion, bathing daily, 
wearing freshly washed or silk waistcloths at worship and dinner* 
offering food to the gods before they eat it, laying out pieces of 
fooa at dinner time to please spirits, making a circle of water round 
tba dimng plate, and rubbing tbe brow with sandal and red-nowder 
The Shivichfins assert that Shiv is the supreme being and 
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ob«orre tlie Lingdyat rites. The two divisions neither eat together 
nor intermariT. They are generally fair, like goldsmiths or 
coppersmiths. * Their home tongue is Kauavese. Most of their, 
booses nre one-storeyed with mud or brick walls~and tiled roofs, 
Tlioy keep them neat and clean and have no servants. Some own 
n cow or a she-hnffalo. The men wear a headscarf, a coat, and 
waistcloth. Flesh and liquor are forbidden, and only a few of the 
wen smoke. They are hardworking and honest, hut hot-tempered. 
They consider begging a great disgrace and work hard for them 
broad. They are clean and neat and hospitable to their caste- 
fcllows. Their chief calling is weaving. The clothes they weave 
am robes, sadis and lugdis, worth 4e. to £2 10s. (Rs. 2 - 25) ; 
cotton waistcloth dhotara, worth 2s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 1-12); and silk 
waistcloths mugtds ■, worth 8s. to £3 (Rs. 4-30). Some of them 
nre moneylenders. Boys begin to learn weaving at twelve and are 
skilful workers by twenty. They sell their goods, sometimes 
wholesale to big cloth merchants, somotimes retail to consumers. 
Their daily earnings average 7\d. to 9d. (o-6 as.). They 
sometimes work to order, hut they seldom sink to a position of 
dependence on men of capital. Their craft is hereditary. Some 
havo capital and others buy their materials on credit. Among the 
KnMehfins or BrMimanic Hatkars on the fifth day after a male 
child is born a party of elderly married women meet and gird the 
child s waist with a cotton string called hadudora. Each of the 
women is presented with a little turmeric, which they rub on 

powder” °J e ° a' afc th ° . Sftmo time marking their brows with red- 
Jiowdoi. In the evening sweet cakes and sugared milk am 

Sir*, ^, ong tho Shivdchdris on the g fifth day after 
nrtli the child s father, or in his absence the head of the family 

pE* til/ 'the ^hild ‘fPJ T* a » d keeps rit hi some^afe 
to pay the J rVe fofll 

eight; £5 to £7 (Us 50 70) if d j,» • l ; lf . s{l0 w under 
but sometimes as much os' £10 ^Rs 100) 1 whe^f 11 - 618 ^ and ten; 
nearly able to work at the loom ? f I? she IS 0TOr ton and 
less than tho fall amount or he *J tber may agree to accept 

The fathers of widows ^ parfc of ib as d °™7- 

fiometimes paid more for a wi wSan ^ abIe . ^ weave are 

Two or three davs bnfnm • n ^°, r an unmarried daughter. 

Imldgihin/a, takes place in tho w» 8 mg ° ^*7 a forma l betrothal, or 
peshmukli’and o£ loa^t P ri e /.i° f th ° Shetis > ^ahajans, 
father presents the girl witb ff n tb ° to , wn ’ aud the boy’s 

^dow marriage and Vark the emS 1°® ^ r ° be \ Tbe 7 
practise polygamy Tho Tfnln l a • v b ^ a Ga ®to dinner. They 
mourner shaves his ,7„! ™*. lachsCn ® bnrn t beir dead. The chief 
remove U»' Xs on TS 7 and eleven days 
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induced the Kulacharis to give up being Lingdyats., They say that' 
the seat o£ their head is at Hampi m Belldri and that he has ' 
representatives in several important towns. The ShivfichdriB or 
Lmgdyat Hatkars bnry their dead and do not mourn. The 
Kulachdris respect their priests and the Shivaohdris worship theirs. 
Among the Kuldohdris the men wear the sacred thread and mark 
their brows with Ban dal, while the women rnb theirs with red- 
powder ; the Shivdclidris, both men and women, wear the ling and 
mark their brows with cowdung nshes. Neither of them employ 
Brahman priests at their marriages, except that they ask a Brahman 
to fix the lucky moment. Their headmen are their teachers or gurUt, 
who live in monasteries. The condition of Hatkars is generally 
good, but those who depend solely on their looms are liable to suffer 
in times of drought. During the 1876 and 1877 famine their 
sufferings wero very severe. There was no demand for clothes and 
grain was ruinously dear. They have not yet regained their former 
state of comparative comfort. They send their hoys to school, 
but only till they learn to read and write a little and cast accounts. 
They are a steady and well-to-do class. 

Ja'dars are found over the whole district, especially in GokSk 
where they are numerous. They are divided into Pdtsdlis, 
Samedvdrs, Kurinvdrs, and Helkdrs, who do not intermarry or eat 
together except in their monasteries or maths, and when their 
svdmis are present. The Nilkatbalkis, who are a subdivision of 
the Kurinvdrs, have the peculiar custom of tho ling and bliatm 
or sacred ash tied to and rubbed on the calf 'of the right leg. 
The Kurinvdrs do not eat with the Nilkatbalkis and never give 


them their daughters in marriage, but they sometimes take their 
girls in marriage after they have performed some purifying 
ceremonies. The men wear the moustncho bnt not the top-knot, 
and apply cowdung ashes to their brows. Their home tongue ia 
Kdnarese. They are clean, hardworking, honest, Bober, thrifty, even- 
tempered, and hospitable. The women help the men in' their work. 
They are weavers, weaving excellent robes and waistcloths both of 
cotton and silk ; they also trade in cloth. Some of them rear cows, 
buffaloes, and horses. Their houses are generally roomy and well 
suited for their looms. Their dress, like that of other Lingdyats, is 
simple and plain. Their jewelry is the same as that of high caste 
Hindus. Their staple food is Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, and 
vegetables. Those who are not Shaivaits eat flesh and drink liquor, 
but never allow their food to be seen by any one of another caste.- 
They worship the goddess Satvdi on the fifth day after the birth of 
a child, and their children are named on the thirteenth day by a 
Lingdyat priest, who ties the ling round the child’s neck. There is 
no rule that a girl should be married before she comes of age. A 
poor person has to pay the girl’s .father a sum not exceeding 
£4. (Rs. 40). The rich make presents of clothes and ornaraentB. 
They allow their widows to marry, paying them double wlxat is paid 
dimng the first marriage. The children by the first husband are * 
left to his relations. They practise polygamy freely saying that they 
require women to help them in their work. The Shaivdits burr- 
their dead ; the others burn. When a Jddar dies a Janeam nlaceB 
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his foot on the dead man's head. The foot is then washed and 
worshipped, and the water is dropped into the corpse' s month. The 
body is carried to the burying ground on a wooden frame, accompanied 
by friends, relations, and mnsic. After the burial is over the clothes 
are brought back and worshipped, a practice which is said to be pre- 
valent in this district only. Their headman called Katimauiyavaru or 
Shetfci, with the help of the adult male members of the caste, settles 
. social disputes. Owing to the competition of European and Bombay 
cloth the kandloom-weavers are not so well off as they used to be. 
Still they are not scrimped for food or clothing and are able to save. 
Most of those who wear the ling worship Shiv ; the others worship 
'Vishnu, but like the Shaivdits they respect Binashankari whose 
shrine is atTMn&shankar in B&d&mi where is a large temple and two 
fine ponds. A fair is held every year attended by thousands' of 
' pilgrims. In times of sickness her worshippers take a vow that if 
the sick'recovers he will pass across the pond near the temple. On 
the big day the child .or grown person for whom the vow has 
been made is seated in a cradle-shaped platform of fresh plantain 
stems, joined together with spikes, bound by plantain thread or 
ropes and let into the water. The child is attended by two fishermen 
or Ambigs, one of whom swims holding a rope tied to the cradle in 
his teeth and another follows in case of accident. Thus the child 
is drawn across the’ whole breadth of the pond. This practice is 
common among all classes who worship the goddess. • The priests of 
the J&dars are- Jangams. They have no images in their houses and 
keep the ordinary Hindu holidays. They send their boys to school 
till they learn to read and write and cast accounts. They are well off. 

Jingars are returned as numbering 534 and as found all over 
the district, .but chiefly inlaTge villages. They have no subdivisions. 
Some of their chief surnames are Amblekar, Ohavan, Gaoli, Honka- 
la'sgar, Kamblekar, Kntasv&r, and Karjg&r. They are fair and good-, 
looking, and speak both Kfinarese and Marfithi. They live in houses 
with tiled roofs’and walls of. brick, one or two storeys high, which 
’ they keep clean and tidy. They have servants in their houses and 
keep cows and. she-buffalo'es. Both the men and women are clean. 

- and neat in their dress, the men wearing a coat, waistcoat, waist and 
shouldercloth, a turban folded in Deccan Brahman fashion, and 
shoes; and their women wear a bodice and a robe one end 
of - which they tuck between the feet. Their staple food includes 
Indian millet, rice, curds, and milk, but they eat fish or flesh and 
drink liquor. The Jingars are clean, hardworking, intelligent, and 
clever workers, and fair in their dealings. Their hereditary calling 
was to make saddles, cloth scabbards, and harness. They now 
work as - carpenters, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, book binders 
picture-painters, and makers of clay and wood toys. The Jingars 
of Gokak and Deshmur in the Sampgaon sub-division are famous 
for their wood toys, ’imitating fruit, and the figures of men and 
animals. Their boys help them after • the age of twelve an'd 
are skilful workers at eighteen. Their daily wages vary from 
9<i. to 2s. (6 as. -Re. 1). They buy the raw material in the local' 
markets and sell a cradle at 6s. to 12s. (Rs. 3-6) and. a saddle at 
4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5), The earthen images of Ganpati; so much 
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fimH nnil and th'ir prh *1’ nr*- the ordinary U-ltwi 

Itr/dnnnn*. Tiny gird their but a with tin- *s*ten*d and fori,,*! 

widow marriage.' Their wirrngo u-inuotiin 3 wf for three day* 

On (lie first day ft fca-t in held in Immur of tin* ln»u<.i ibnur. 0# 
the si-cund llm'boy and girl are *it faring wti « f T\ r. rt cJ.-ih n 
hold between them, v« ni“' uro rvp-ated by the prif*«K nv.it j'-tnu 
of rid* nro tin own over lln*li«**»d< *>f the bay nml girl by* U,~ gO”'*,*' 
Thu lighting of 1 !h* «n»*ivd fire or l,yt . t mis the day's 
On tin* third day tlx* pirl% father pivi-n fi am to rjst« h-lbr* t nf 
tin* inarringe ceremony ih over. Tin* Jiupur« have ft e.iste f c*rr, f , 
nnd settle thfir rood cli* putt s of nm* ting-* *>f the cittriufti, Thiy 
no ml their boys to * elmol, tnk«* to tv* m<w parent*, mid ore a faPot 1 ? 
jhrople. 

Kn'snra nro r-'turnrd n« numbering 212 md rn fotmil 
nil over tlio district. Th«yim* Juia* nml nrctl.'* ***»me n> ih** lit 
or copper* imtH siibdniucm of tin* I’nnctnm*. Kfivfr* gnat’) 
resemble MnnitM-*. Th»* men w nr tin* t>*p.kn'»t nml mon-taels', W, 
no beard ; nml the women ti- the hair in t» knot belmld the 1 '■>]. 
They neither u-<* f.il w Imir tn>r d*'ek it with It wcr*. Th-sr i,"a** 
speech ii Kiitmro-o. Tln ir dwelling* an? generally * tinli. S'.r,n r,f 
them live in liou~**t <>f two or men* i>t«n*yi bi^li. Third) r.'t o* 
fish «>r lU"-b, ilrink lopjor, or dnv* with eny ua*it»*s win* am r. *s Jim**. 
The men wear n waistclotb.n In wWarf, n long fine coat, mil ? w- 
timci n *.liirt or ft blanket* They near nntiierh'HSor'ntvKbrdt'd 
chnptih. Tlnur holiday dre *s i>» tin* * t»m ns their every-day dre**, 
but finer and carefully kept. 'Flu* women weir ft robe twenty-.! 1 *#* 
to twenty-three foot long, with one end thrown over the heviasd 
the other allowed to fall in front like a petticoat. They- nisi if far ft 
bodice. They are hardworking, lion*** t, *olr*r, thrifty, even-fetap *r.. h 
and hospitiible. They make their living by t pllitu* lwmplet n> lt l by 
cultivnlimr. The women help their hnslmmU in tin* field lint do net 
hull bangles. They hive* fallen to th° ronk of uwkilU'd 1 dr> 
and their position in the local caste list i*» not hijyher than thn t ! 
Jlnnithas and other cultivators. Their wnrbinp hours im* fr<ja 
morning to «uivet, nml they ary busiest during festive nnd mirn^* 
ueasona. They do not worship the ordinnry llrnhnmn ro J« and A>> 
not respect Br/dimnns. Except themselves no otic in allowed tf> 
enter Unsir temple. Their priests, who tire Jains, on> cn n,^ ,,, 
and officiate at their homes. Their religious teacher nr wftw* 
oclire-colon red clothes and lias neither a top-knot, moustache, noc 
beard. Ho has power to punish brcnchei of religions and *vvu 
rules by Gao. Their customs do not differ from those D r other lair i 
On the fifth day after a birth the goddess lMcliri is woiwS ftftd 
on (ho twelfth d» r the child is given ft nSVhich 'iJS^ W 
tlto Tilhgo i Mtrologer. Tiro boy in girt with 11, o ,„p „ h 1 u * nJ 
ho is about eight years old and n girl is married before she com^ el 
ago. llioy bum thoir dead nml mourn for twelve dues ’Pbe® 
practise polygamy nnd of lato Imvo begun to allow 
Social disputon nro settled according to the opinion of the inJjSfTr. 
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of the caste and with the consent of their guru. They do not 
pend their boys to school nor do they take to new pursuits. Their 
condition is middling. They do not save* and to meet special 
expenses have to borrow at twelve to twenty-four per cent. 

Kumbha'rs, or Potters, are returned as numbering 4000 and 
ns found all over the district, chiefly in large villages. They arc 
divided into Goremarathe, Pardeshi, and Karndtak or Pancham 
Kumbhdrs. The Karndtak Kumbhdrs think themselves higher than 
the other Kumbhdrs, and do not eat with them. The different sub- 
divisions do not intermarry. Kumbhdrs are of middle size. The 
men of all classes wear the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, 
but no beard. They speak Kdnarese, and are hardworking, sober, 
thrifty, even-tempered, and hospitable. They are reckoned among 
the twelve balutdars or members of the village community, and make 
bricks, tiles, and vessels of different sizes and shapes. Some 
cultivate but they are not considered good husbandmen. Their 
vessels aro made on the wheel and show considerable skill, but have 
no special excellence or popularity. The Goremarathis are a 
wandering tribe who live away from villages in small tents or cloth 
huts. Unlike the Goremarathis neither the Pardeshi nor the 
Karndtak Kumbhdrs -eat flesh or drink liquor. All three divisions 
dress* like Knnbis. The poorer men wear the loincloth and cover 
their bodies with a blanket. The women wear a robe wrapping it 
round the loins and covering the breast with the upper end. The 
men spend their whole time in making, drying, and burning pots. 
The women, besides doing housework, collect horsedung to mix with 
the earth. The Kumbhdrs hold a ceremony on the fifth day after a 
child is bom and name it on the thirteenth day. They many their 
girls before they come of age, the boy’s father paying the girl’s father 
about £4 (Rs.40). They allow widow marriage. They either bury or 
burn their dead. The Karndtak or Lingdyat dead are carried to the 
grave in a cart. Before removing the body a Lingdyat priest puts 
liis foot on the dead man’s head. Water is poured over the foot 
and some of the water is dropped into the corpse’s month. The 
clothes of the dead are brought baek to the chief mourner’s house 
and worshipped on the fifth day and the caste is feasted in honour 
of the dead. They do not offer cakes to the soul of the dead or hold 
feasts in his memoiy. During their monthly sickness the women sit 
apart for three days. Kumbhdrs worship Shiv, L akshmi , Maruti, 
JRavalndth, Jotiba, and Yellamma. They keep Hindu holidays and 
make pilgrimages to Yirbhadra in Yedur on the banks of the 
Krishna, and to Ulviin Yellapur in Kanara. They ask Brahmans to 
perform their religious ceremonies. Their guru js a Lingdyat and 
ho settles their caste disputes. They do not send their boys to school 
and are a steady class. 

Loha'rs, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering 2194 and 
as found over the whole district. The tradition of their origin is that 
Brahma created ITanu, and Mann became the father of Prajdpati. 
Prajdpati had eight wives one of whom gave birth to the five-faced and 
ten-handed Yishvakarma, the heavenly architect. V ishvakarma had 
five sons, Daivadnya who became a goldsmith, Mann who became a 
blacksmith, Maya who became a coppersmith, Tvashta who became a 
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carpenter, and Shilpi who became a mason.* .They hold Yishvakarau 
in great reverence as their father, and worship him as a god. TW < 
perform the sis Brdhman IcarmaSj studying and teaching the Veda, 
sacrificing and causing others to sacrifice, and giving and receiving 
alms. The word Lonar from loh iron means iron-workers. They 
have no subdivisions. The men wear the top-knot, moustache, and 
whiskers, hut not the heard. The men wear the sacred thread and 
rub their brows with sandal. The women wear a robe and a bodice, 
and apply red-powder to their brows. Their home tongue is 
Kdnarese. They are hardworking, extravagant, and quarrelsome. > 
They make vessels, ploughshares, field tools, nails, locks, key- 
latches, and similar articles of iron. They generally work toT 
order, only those who have some capital' keeping ready-made 
articles. A man's daily wage is about 6d. (4 as.). Their work is* 
constant and their craft hereditary. From fourteen or fifteen hoys 
begin to help by blowing the bellows. Some Lohdrs are skilful, 
workers in brass, silver, and gold. Some make excellent images of 
Hindu gods, and others arc employed as foremen in the Public 
Works Department. A few work as husbandmen, but they are not 
skilful. Children begin to herd cattle about seven and their women 
take their bread to the fields. They live in good dwellings one or 
two storeys high, and rear cows, buffaloes, and Bheop. 'They do not 
eat animal food but drink liquor. Their stuple food is Indian millet 
bread, rice, and vegetables, and on special occasions they make 
wheat cakes, mixed with sugnr and with large qnnntities of butter 
or milk. Those who cannot afford to buy butter or milk eat cakes 
soaked in water and molasses. Most of them dress like middle 


class Hindus, but the rich dress like Brdhmans. The men work 
from morning to noon, when they bathe, go to K&lamma's temple, 
and dine. After resting an hour or two they again sot to work and 
work till after lamplight. The women do not help in their work. 
However old they may be before they marry, men do not put on the 
sacred thread till a couple of dnys before the marriage day. The 
day before the sacred thread is put on the family gods are worshipped 
and the caste feasted. Their marriages last for three days. A 
booth is set np and a yellow piece of cloth, in which are a betelnut 
and a piece of turmeric root, is tied to one of the posts. On the 
first day a feast is held in honour of the marriao-e gods. On the 
second day the bridegroom, dressed in now and handsome clothes, is 
taken to the bride's. Here the boy and girl are seatedfacing each 
other on low wooden stools, a cloth being held between them. The 
priest repeats marriage verses and at the end throws rice grains over' 
their heads and the bride throws a flower garland over t lio neck 
of the bridegroom, and they are husband and wife. That evening 
the bridegroom dines at the bnde's, and during the night leaves 
with his wife. Next day he gives a caste feast. They allow widow, 
mamage and polygamy, the bndogroom paying the brides father* 
sum of not more than £2 10s. (Bs 2 0 ). They b - urn tb{J a d and 
mourn ten days. On tlm eleventh bhe mourners bathe and feast the 
caBte. They worship Shiv, Yellamma, Khnndoba. and 
They do not consult Brdhmans hut have priests of thS 
They observe the principal Hindu holiday?. C iStaS T rf ' 
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their own 1 caste whom ‘they style teacher or guru. He is unmarried 
and is chosen by the caste. They send their boys to school. Their 
,work is steady and well paid, but their craft has in some degree 
declined owing to the competition of European tools and vessels. 
As a class they are well-to-do. 

• Ota'ris, or Smeltehs, with a strength of seventy-seven, are found 
all over the district. Except that they seem to have come from the 
Deccan nothing is known of their origin or history. They havo no 
subdivisions. Their surnames are, Ahir, Andil, Ddlo, and Gotbdgar. 
Families, bearing the same surname do not intermarry. They look 
like Mardthfis, having no peculiarity of face, figure, or bearing; and 
their home speech is Marathi. They live in small but neat and 
clean houses with mud walls and tiled roofs. They keop cows nnd 
buffaloes. They are temperate in eating, and their every-day food is 
rice, Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. They cat fish and 
the flesh of goats, sheep, and fowls without offering thorn to nny doity ; 
it is the cost alone which prevents them using animal food regularly. 
They drink country and foreign liquor and smoko tobacco nnd 
sometimes hemp-flowers or ganja. The mon wear a headscarf or 
rumdl, a waistcloth, shouldercloth, and shirt. The women wear 
a bodice and a robe' without passing the skirt back between the 
feet.' They tie their hair in a knot hohind tlio bead, and neither 
deck it with flowers nor use false hair. The men nnd women nro 
neat and clean in their dress and havo a special liking for gay 
colours. They are quarrelsome and drunken, but linrdworking. 
They make molten images of Hindu gods, platters, and jodi is or 
toe-rings. Tlieir women help in making moulds. Their work is 
steady. In social position they are below the Mfirdtlids who do not 
eat with them. They worship all Brdhmanic gods, nnd hold 
Mdruti in special honour. Their house images are generally 
Mhasoha, Kdlamma, and Yellamma, Their priests are Deslmsth or 
Karlidda Brdhmans to whom they show great respect nnd whom 
they call to preside at their births, marriages, pnborty coromonies, 
and deaths. They keop the usual Hindu holidays. They do not 
go on pilgrimages. Their teacher or guru is Shnnkaruclmrya of 
Sankeshvar. They believe in soothsaying, omens, and lucky nnd 
unlucky day's. Thoir customs do not differ from thoso of Mardthds. 
They bury their dead. They aro hound together ns a body, and 
settle social disputes at meetings of tho enstemon. Few send their 
boys to school. On the wholo they are a steady class. 

Pa'lichals are returned as numbering 9920 and as found in 
almost all large villages and towns. Tho tradition of tho origin of 
the Pdnchdls is that in tho. beginning tho goddess Krflnmnm created 
Yishvakarma or Viratpurush who had five faces or panchdmtn und 
was the ancestor of tho Pdnchdls. From his five mouths wore 
produced five soers or riehis named Sdn, Sandtan, Ablmvnn, Prashtlinn, 

• and Suparn. These five seers had five sons. Silu's son wns Manu! 
ban&tan s Maya, Abhuvan’s Tvnslita, Prashthan Shilpi, and Suparn's 
Daivadnya, .Those fivo porsons.took to tho five different crafts of 
working in iron, copper, wood, stone, and gold. Their descendants 
■ ui °w, 'fathers' callings and hcnco tho five divisions of 
‘^nchfils. They appear to ho old residents and there is no record 
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of when and whence they came into the district. They are divide 
into Sonars or goldsmiths, Kdsars or coppersmiths, SntireV 
carpenters, Lohars or blacksmiths, and PAtharvats or Shilpis f»ob$- 
masons. None of these classes eafc together or intermarry. They 
have no tribe or clan names, bnt some have local names taken frta 
a former residence. The names in common use among men »», 
Kdlappa, Krislradppa, Rndrappa and RAmchandrdppa ; and among 
women, KAlamma, Lnkshmava, Sitava, and Tammava. -They are dark, 
short, lively, rottndfaced, and stont. They are notable for a forma] 
style of walking and talking. Most of them live in houses with mud 
walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their household good 5 * consist 
of copper brass or clay pots and pans and wooden boxes. They 
generally own a cow or a she-buffalo. They are temperate in eating, 
and do not cook their food in earthen vessels. Their every-day 
food consists of Indian millet, split pnlse, vegetables, and cllftbe*, 
and rice in the western districts. Their special holiday dishe3 ate 
wheaten cakes stuffed with coarse sugar and tur pulse, sugared 
milk mixed with spices, and piyas a sort of liquid preparation. 
They feast their friends and relations on marriage and other ' 
ceremonial occasions. They do not eat animal food or drink liquor. 
Their articles of dress and their way of wearing them do not difit* 
from those of BrAhmans. They generally wear local haudwovm 
cloth. The members of the different subdivisionslgenerally follow 
their hereditary calling. PAuchAIs eat and associate with no Hindu 
except of their own caste. They generally work from morning to 
evening resting an hour or two at midday. They do not work 
on amdvasya or the no-moon day that is the last day of every Itmar 
month. KAlatnma is their goddess, and they also worship Ishvar* 
PArvati and Gauri. They show no respect to Brahmans and revet 
call them to conduct their chief ceremonies. They have their oms 
PAnchdl priests. Panchals keep the usual Hindu holidays. T Jwy 
do not go on pilgrimages. They are bound together as a body, a 
Social disputes are settled by the guru and his decisions am , 
enforced on pain of loss of caste. They send their boys to sebo»i 
and keep them there till they are ten or twelve years old. , Thqr 
are a well-to-do and successful people.- '»• 

Patvega'rs take their name from making tho silk hands at 
patis which women formerly wore to keep the robe tight. ' Ttoy 
are returned as numbering 563. A few are found in Bel«mmn, ’ 
most live in GokAk. They are said to have come from Gm'aiAt 
Bijapur and to have moved from Bijapnr to Belgaum aW if 
hundred years ago. Their surnames are, Chaudri, Dalvekar ’ ' 
NAkvad, Pavar, Sirolkar, SAtpnte, and Bangui. They* have 
subdivisions and all eafc together and intermarry Thor ' 
generally fair with regular features. The men wear’ the l»Z ' 
and moustache. Their homo tongue js Quiar&H -mtn 
MusalmAn and MarAthi words. 1 To every proper name thev add 


1 What moA did you do this morning, Aj sal dl ti Idva Li 
Bombay, Tyo Mumbain gayot Kens of his arrival has bet 
fnabar In.jrul ,Uyo ; He is my brother, Tyo hamara bhdi rhh. 


j>een received, -Tyo , 
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corresponding to the Mardthi pant or rav. Thus Ndgu becomes 
Nagusa and Tuku Tukusa. They claim to be Kshatriyas. They 
have lost all memory of a former settlement in Gujardt. Their 
family priests are Deshasth Brahmans. They are hardworking, 
sober, thrifty, and honest. They prepare colours, dye robes red 
green black and purple, and weave. They sell the robes wholesale 
to big cloth merchants and sometimes retail. Pew of them have 
capital. Thoy buy their materials on credit and repay the amount 
borrowed after they have sold their goods. They also, but less 
often, work to order. A boy begins to help at twelve and is a 
trained worker at twenty. Their women do not weave, but help, 
in othor parts of the work. Their craft is hereditary. Their houses 
aro largo, and do not differ from those of Jddars, Hatkars, and 
othor weavers. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. The 
men smoko tobacco about four times a day and at night before 
going to bed. The women as a rule do not smoke. They gird 
their hoys with the sacred thread before they are ten years old j 
the ceremony is not accompanied by prayers, but lasts for two days. 
Some days before the ceremony a caste feast is given. The boy is 
invested with the help of the Brdhman family priest, who lights a 
sacrificial firo or horn, and retires with his fee which ib generally 7i d. 
(5 as.). The guests are handed packets of betelnut and leaves, and 
near relations aro feasted. The priest is given two handfuls of 
wheat, rice, gram pulse, molasses, batter, and salt. Before a marriage 
a gondhal dance must ho performed. Their marriages lost three days. 
On- the first day a feast is given in honour of the marriage gods and 
in the evening the relations and friends of the boy and girl meet in 
the village temple, and the girl’s parents worship the boy. The 
girl’s mother pours water over the boy’s feot and the girl’s father 
gently rubs the feot and dries them with tho horn of his wnistcloth. 
Pockets of betelnut and leaves are handed and tbe guests retire. 
Next day tho marriage is performed at a lucky moment oithor in 
the morning or evening when the cattle come home. The boy and 
girl stand face to face, a cloth is held between them, and when tho 
repetition of tho marriage verses is at an end grains of rice are 
thrown over their headB. On the third day the ceremonies end by 
a feast which the girl’s father gives to the boy’s party. Thoy allow 
widow marriage and polygamy. They burn tho dead and mourn 
ten days. They worship Kliandobn, Mahdlakshmi, and Yollamma. 
Thoy have no headman and settle disputes according to the opinion 
of the majority of the easterner. A Blidfc or genealogist comes from 
Gujarat with a record of the Patvcgdr families. Ho reads the records 
to tho Patvogdrs, and thoy give him a present of £1 (Rs. 10) or less. 
He has no fixed abode and wanders from village to village visiting 
tho Patvegdrs. Patvegdrs aro mostly well-to-do. They occasionally 
trade in cotton. They send their boys to school, but take them 
away ns soon ns thoy are able to read and writo a little and cast 
accounts.- On tho whole thoy aro a prosperous people. 

Sal is, or Weavers; returned ns numbering 12,767, are found 
in Gokdk, Parasgad, and Athni. Tboy are also called Aryddra 
apparently meaning Marathds or northerners. Thoy are divided into 
Bijnpurkarsulis, Padamasalis, Sngunsdlis, Suksdlis, and Suntdsalis. 
b 80—19 
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EkcojiL tlic Inst nil rat top’d her but do not intermarry. , Th«r 
Rnrnnmra nro Ambrole, Hade, RhfindAre, Kandekar, FTshnW*/ - 
Khirsnpnr, GAngntmle, L/bl, nnd Vnpre. The Sunlns&tui tre 
reverts from Islnin nnil nro so culled bernupo they still beep up >' 
the practice of circtnnriMou or si i«/«. The enstoms of 
nro partly Mnsalmtlw nnd partly Hindu. The fktlis look iA« 
Knnbis. ’The tnpn wear the top-knot and moustache, nod tt* / 
women tie tho hair in a knot behind tlio head, but do not dec* ->V-- 
with flowers nor M«e false hair. The women of the.^filisari} fur,; 
and rub their brow with sandal ashes, Their homo tmigM *» 
corrupt Mnrdtlii. They nre dean, neat, hardworking, sober, thrifty/, 
hospitable, mid dislike bagging. Their women nr*’ vfiwdiy ' 
hardworking and h«lp their htiVbmd* in preparing ihresd fcr 
weaving’. They wenvo nndyed white cloth and also trade in, 
thread and cloth. They weave robes or Uutilis, waiptcloth-v and' . 
headscarves or jWbidK*. * They buy the thread from Marw/ir *ad ' 
Gnjarrtt Vania and sell the cloth to dealers or to wearers, _ 1W/ 
daily profits represent to fitf. (!}-•!• ns.) a head. Their 'b«y»- 

begin to help them after ten or twelve, and by the end of thnv Or 
four years nre trained workers. They are generally well-to-do aid 
purchase the materials on credit. They also work to order. Thtir , 
calling is hereditary. They do not till land bat rear rows and hnifufo**, ' 
Thoir houses art* of mud with tiled roofs, and have bug vmsin 
suited to prepare the thread for the loom.- Tlmy rat fi*h arid flesh 
and drink liquor, several t>f them eating from the fame plate at the 
same time. Their staple food is millet bread, rice, and vegetable*.' 
Tlip men wear a headscarf or rttnutf, n wnisldoth, ft coot, aud a - 
nhouldcrclolh. Tho womeu dress in a robe tuul bodice. They wear 
the lucky necklace or wumptkultn, glass bangles, and geta-mlly all 
tho ornaments worn by lfr'ilimun women. On the fifth day after 
birth, tho goddess Hatvtli is worshipped bv ono of tho elderly wnutaft 

»i._ i .. * ‘ . r , . mWI. 


of tho 
pent dor 


i house ; women guests arc presented with turmeric and red- 
tr or kunl.n, and few neitrlihmirimr children arc feasted., On 



* - - »t*vn lUKi t 

these they worship tho Bnlhtmraic gods, Gnnpati, Miiruti, Vi:' 

n.ltl AlfilnC.I nt. I,.,* 1 I. • il • , ' .... . • 



. practise polygamy. A widow with child is put out of c***" 
' until she gives birth to tho child and parts with it. Someriw** 
- V-?? *®. fnthor is known and willing to tako charge of t’ " 
,fc is made over to linn, or it is gicon to a lierson 
another casto who is williugto take charge of it Solnefimes fcbi 

" oU « tap, a* oiuid ™a iVt i «i S tu 
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rulo slio disposes of tho child and is allowod back into caste. 
Formerly a widow's child if it was a gild, was given away or sold 
for prostitution, but this prnctico is growing uncommon. In any 
case before sho is allowed to rejoin tlio caste, the mother is required 
to feast tho caste, and to drink water in which a Brahman's too 
has been washed . Formerly tho widow's head was altogether shavod. 
Now, as a rulo, they only shave five lines or panel* j>at. Sdlis 
burn their dead and mourn ten days. Their religious teacher or 
siidmi lives at Bangalor and is called Shcsh Nailc. Ho occasionally 
visits his people and keeps a register of their families and reads 
it to them. Ho instructs his peoplo and offers them a fow drops 
of tho sacred water or firth in which his foot have been washed. 
They ha vo a. caste organisation and decide social disputes at 
mootings of the castetncn. They suffer from tho competition of 
European and Bombay cloth. They do not send their boys, and are 
a falling people. 

Sllimpis, or Taiuous, aro returnod as numbering 37(39 and as 
found ovor the whole district. They are divided into Nstmdcvs or 
tho followers of tho saint of that namo ; Yaktdtes or diners from 
separate dishes ; Gopill Kalis or diuors from the samo dish, who aro 
also called BangAris or dyers; and Akramasis or bastards. Besides 
the Shimpis proper some Mardthas ‘are called Shiinpis beennse they 
make tlioir living by sowing. The different subdivisions neither 
cat together nor intermarry. Tho men wear, the top-knot and 
moustache, and a few wenr whiskers. Their homo tongue is 
Mnrdtbi. They are quiet-, hardworking, thrifty, and skilful 
workers. Most of them make their living by sowing, but a few 
are cloth-dealers and husbandmen. They sew caps, coats, waist- 
coats, frocks, ornamental umbrellas or abdugirs, and hunnhin or 
children’s clonks. Tlioir boys generally begin to work at fifteen or 
sixteen if they go to school, and at eleven or twolve if they do not. 
Their employment is fairly coustnnt, but they suffer from tho 
competition of tailors who do not bolong to their caste. Their 
daily wages vary from 3d. to Is. (2 -8 ns.). In Bel gaum they aro 
largely employed by Europeans and arc paid £1 (Ks. 10) a month. 
The women help the men in sowing bodices and quilts called godudis. 
They live in houses with mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs, and 
own cows, shc-bnfinloes, and ewes. Thoy have little furnitnro and 
cook arid eat in eartlion pots. Tho men wenr a waistclotb rollod 
loosely round the waist, a hcndscarf or runuil, and a sliouldorcloth. 
Tho women dress in a robe and bodice. They aro tomperato in 
eating aud drinking. Their every-day food is Indian millet or 
jvdri, split pulse, aud sometimes rice. The Indian millet brend is 
usually oaten with vegetables and a relish or seasoning of chopped 
ohillios, salt, onions, tnmnrind, and split pulBO. They oat mutton 
and poultry, but neither boof nor pork, and drink both country nnd 
foreign liquor. They work from morning till night, resting for a 
short time iu tho afternoon, nnd their women help - them from noon 
till evening. On the fifth day after tho birth of ft child, a goat is 
sacrificed to the goddess Satvili nnd tho child is named on the 
twelfth day. Tho child’s hair is cut either before tlio cud of the 
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first or during tho third your after birth. They do not -wear the 
sacred thread. No age is fixed for a boy’s marriage. But girls are 
generally married boforo they come of ago. Among Gopdl Kalis 
after the marrigo ceremony is over, the bridegroom goes to the 
bride’s, steals one of the liouso gods, and goes home. The bride 
putting on man’s clothes goes to tho bridegroom’s house, beats him' 
on the bnck with a light rattan, and persuades him to go with her to 
her house. They hum their dead. The prieBts of the Shimpis am 
Deshasth Brahmans, and their disputes are settled by the men of 
tho caste. A few send their boys to school. One or two Shimpis at 
Bolgaum use Bowing machines. 

Sona'rs are returned as numbering 4030 and as found chiefly 
in large villages. They aro divided into Pdnchfil or Kdnarese 
Sonars, and Konkani or Mardthi Sonars. They aro fair and gobd- 
looking and their homo tongue is Krinareso. They generally 
live in houses with mud walls and tiled or thatched Toofs, and 
they dress like Brdhmans and wear the sacred thread. They eat 
fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, and fowls, and drink liquor. They 
are clevor, hardworking and well-behaved. Besides making and 
repairing gold and silver ornaments, they work in precious stones, 
and tho poor among them make copper and brass ornaments and 
sell them to low-class people. Somo are husbandmen and a few 
are moneylenders and in Government service. As goldsmiths th6y 
earn 6d. to 2a. (4<w.-Ro.l) a day. Their women do not help 
in their work, boys bepin to learn about ten, making copper 
rings, armlets called {aits, and other articles that require little 
skill. At twenty they are trained workers. They work to order and 
are constantly employed, Son firs believe in sorcery and witchcraft. 
The Konkani or llardtha Son&ra have no priests of their own 
caste and do not call themselves Brdhmans. The Pdricbdl or 
Karndtalr Sondrs have their own priests and think themselves equal 
if not superior to tho ordinary Mardtha Brdhmans, whoso manners 
and customs they imitate wearing silk waistclotlis or mails at 
meals. They have raised one of their enstemon to the post of 
jagad'jurn or world-teacher and do not call Brdhman priests to their 
houses. Their chief god is Ndgesh. In common with other Sondrs 
they worship all Hindu gods and goddesses and keep their fasts and 
feasts. They worship the goddess Pdchvi on tho fifth day after 
tho birth of a child and name the child on the twelfth. They clip the 
boy's hair when he is a year old, and gird him with the sacred 
thread when he is nine or ten. They marry their girls boforo they 
come of age, and their boys at or before twenty. They burn their 
dead, do not allow widow marriage, and practise polygamy. They 
bold caste councils and settle social disputes in accordaiiea^wftn 
,the opinion of the majority. They send their children to school 
There is an assistant school mistress of the Son dr casto in the 
Belgamn female school. They are a well-to-do people. 

Uppa'rs, or Sawmakeks, are returned as numbering 8550 and as 
found chiefly in towns and large villages. They are called Uppdrs from 
their former trade of making shit for which the Kdnarese name * 
nppa, Since salt-makinghas been stopped they have taken to stone 
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cutting. Tlioy are black, smnll, and strong. Thoy speak Kunnreso and 
live in houses with mud walls and tiled or earth roofs. Their staple 
food is rico, Indian millet, and pulse, but they cat fish and flesh and 
drink liquor. Their women wear a robe and bodico, and do not 
pass the skirt of tho robe back between the foot. They do not deck 
their hair with flowers or use false hair. They are clean and hard- 
working, but rather quarrelsome and extravagant. Their chiof 
calling is stone-cutting, but they also cultivate and trade in grass 
and firewood. They formerly made images of Hindu gods and 
saints, and sold them at great profit. They work to order, and earn 
a daily wage of about Qrl. (C as.) Tho womon do not help the men in 
their work, but boys begin to learn about fifteen or sixteen. Their 
craft is horeditary and their work is constant, especially in the 
fair weather. "Women help by working in tho fields. Their family 
gods are Venkatraman and Yellamma; and thoir priests aro 
Dosliastli Brahmans, whom they respect and ask to officiate at thoir 
marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. They keep the usual 
Hindu holidays. They "go on pilgrimngo to tho shrino of Venkoba 
near Tirupati in Madras, to Vithoba. of Pnndharpur in ShoMpur, 
and to Yellamma near Parasgad in Belgaum. Thoir spiritual tonclior 
or guru lives in the town of Ancgnndi. It is not known why tlio 
Uppers made him their spiritual guide. He sends his disciples every 
third or fourth year to this part of tho country, and gathers Is. to 
6s. (S as.- Rs. 3) from tho head of each family. Serious breaches 
of social and religions rules, as when a widow gives birth to an 
illegitimate child, ore referred to this guide. They nnmo a child beforo 
it is a month old and feast relations and friends. Among them tho 
hetrotlinl ceremony generally takes place a few days before mnrringo, 
when an agreement is passed, fho boy's father gives tho girl’s father 
£4 (Jls.40), and tho guests withdraw with presents of sugar and 
packets of bctelnufc and leaves. On a day beforo tho marriage a feast 
is held in honour of the family gods, and tho next day tho boy and 
girl aro married. Feasts and presents of clothes nud ornaments 
are exchanged between the boy’s and girl’s parents nnd tlio marriage 
is over. They bury tlio dead, allow widow marriage, and practiso 
polygamy. Thoir social disputes aro settled by a family who are 
forbidden widow marriage on pain of losing their post ns arbitrators. 
They send tlveir boys to school nud are a rising class. 

Linga'yats, 1 with a strength of about 230,950 or thirty per 
cent of tlio Hindu population, are fonnd over the whole district. 
They tako their nnmo from wearing a Hug the emblem of tho god 
Shiv. Tho principal divisions aro tho Adibanjigs or grocors ; 
Agas or washermen; Arcbanjigs or traders; Hogdrs or flower- 
sellers ; Jnngams or priests ; Mnlgdrs or fruiterers and vegetable 
sellers; Kudvakligs or husbandmen ; Kumblifirs or potters; Nitgliks 
or cotton-thread dyers ; Panclinmsdlis, Shilvauts, and Padsaligs or 
coarse white cloth weavers; Somsdligs and Nilkants or weavers; 
Radcrns or husbandmen of tho Hnddi caste; and Snibnrus or flower- 
sellers. Tho members of all these classes look like local Hindus. 
The homo speech of nil is Kdnaroso. As a class they aro oven- 
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in nbmit two foot higher than the left-hand jwrt, which jh used for* . 
keeping cattle. Mnny of their houses nre hniit bo that ulmoat' uo 
air can cotno in except by the front nntl hack doors. They ire.- 
vegetarians anti do not allow strangers to look nt their fivjJ ^ /■ 
water or to touch their wells. Their dross differs little from that of * . 
other Hindus. The men wear it headscarf or nnnaf, n coat and 
waistcoat, a wnistcloth, and n shouldereloth. The women wear a ' 
short sleeved bodice with u back and the mho without pawing’ 1 ■ 
the skirt-corner lmck between tho feet. Both men ntnl teamen; ' 
wear round their neck a silver box containing tv liny. On the day- 1 
the child is horn the priest fastens n ling round its neck. Alter''; 
a short time the ling is tied to the crndle in which tho child is laid 
and is kept there until the child grows strong enough to wear, ft, v 
Tho pr.tctico of tying tho ling on the fifth day instead of on this’ 
first day has recently bccomu common. On the thirteenth the chili 
is named and relations and friends nre feasted. When n LingSyit.i 
thinks of marrying his boy he sends a priest or <« friend to tho gift's 
house, and if her parents approve of thu mutch, they feast ihit 
messenger. This concludes tiio betrothal. The marriage ceremony "V 
, is performed by a .Inngnm, nml the boy and the girl nro married ia 
the house. They allow widow marriage. When n Iiingdynt is on 
the point of death lio is bathed in warm water, and n few drop? of. : 
wntor in which a priest's feet have been washed are .put into hi?' ." 
month. A feast is given to Jnngnms, rolntions, and friends, and * L ’ 
littlo of the food is laid in tho dying man's mouth. Alms are-, 
hnndod to priests and the poor, a necessary part of the gift being 
n ball of ashes. Tho Jangmn touches the dying person's head with • 
his right foot. Tho dead body is again bathed, and the nostril-*, ^ 
ears, month, nnd other openings nro stuffed with cotton. To enable 1 
relations and friends to attend tho funeral the corpse is allowed to ■' 
remain in the house for a couple of days. It is seated oil a high V 
wooden stool nnd supported on both sides with split bamboos. The ; 
•priest five times plncos his right foot on the corpse's right thigh-sad 
is worshipped and presented with money. Tho bodv is then seated ' 
in a bamboo frnmo nnd carried to tho burial ground by men and ’ 
womon, relations and friends, nnd music. They bury their dead.. - 
except peoplo who linvo dioil of leprosy or women who die within 
thirteen days of cliild-hirth. Tbcso they burn because (hey snv iliat v 
their bones will bo disturbed by snnko-chnrraers in Bearch of oltumna. ’ 
On tho tenth day a grand feast is held. They 0 W 0 Sost^ 
Brllhinnnionl fasts mid feasts. Their chief god is Shiv, hut Virhhndrs 
Mallikfirjuu, and Bnsavmmn nro regavded ns gods nnd worshinnod' '• 
P r,ests nr0 whom they treat with great resnect ' i 

- ^ well-to-do keep Jangamsm tlieir houses. Tiicnom- . 

thoiUBelves with worshipping tho priests whonevorlhoro is n , ° • 

or death ceromony'in their houses or on big days. Social d^SS ; 
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nre settled by llicir priests with fcbo help of tbo headman or slicti and 
a council of tbo leading men of tho community. Tbo Lingnyats 
send tlioir boys to school and have made good progress in 
education. Some of them nro in Government service bolding high 
positions. Most classes of Lingnyats nro on the whole prosperous. 

Personal Servants include three enstes with a strength of 
82-19 or 1 *0 1 per cent of tho Ilindu population. Of tbeso 117 
(males 55, females 02) were Madrasis; 5079 (males 2713, fomalcs 
2306) NhAvis, and 3053 (males 1561, females 14-92) Parits. 

Madra'sis, with a strength of 117, nro found only in Bel gaum 
town. MndrAsi is a general term applied to some Christian and low- 
class Hindu families who came' from Mndrns about sixty years ago 
and took service with European officers in Belgaum. They nro 
dark, with small oyes, a, dreamy expression, and gonornlly regular 
features. Their homo tongue is Tamil, hut they speak Hindustani 
in public. They live in houses with walls of mud and tiled roofs. 
Their staple food is ludinn millet, pulse, and vegetables. Excopl 
on holidays they cat fish, crabs, mutton, beef, and domestic fowls. 
They drink both country and foreign liquor, some of thorn to excess. 
They nro not neat or clean in their dross and some of the men wear 
a loincloth and others pantaloons, a cap or lieadscnrf, a jacket, n 
long coat, and hoots. Their women wear tlic robo without pnssing 
the skirt-corner hack between the foot, and a bodice which covers 
the back and breast. They nro liardworkiug, but neither sober nor 
hospitable. Most of thorn nro in the service of Europeans. They 
earn 10s. to £2 (Rs.5-20) a month, and begin to earn their living 
when they nro about fifteen. The}’ are well paid, but some arc in 
debt and they have no credit. Most of them wnsto their money in 
drink. Some of them send their boys to school. 

Nha'vis, or B.\unnns, with a strength of 5080, are found in nil 
largo towns and villages. They nro divided into Marat ha and 
LingAyat NhAvis who neither eat together nor intermarry. Tho 
LingAyat barbers do not differ from other Lingayats in appearance, 
food, dress, or customs. Tho Mnratlm barbers consider themselves 
superior to tho LingAyat barbers. They say tlmt they came from 
Kolhapur and Stltilnv about fifty years ago. They look like culti- 
vating Maratlids and say tlmt they belong to that stock, though, on 
account of their calling, Mar A th As do not eat or marry with them. 
They speak Marathi and live in small houses with thntched roofs. 
Both men and women dress like ManUhas. Their stuplo food is 
Indian millet bread, vice, pulse, and vegetables. They occasionally 
cat fisli and flesh, and drink liquor. They nro an orderly, sober, 
thrifty, and hardworking people. They start to shave early in tho 
morning and do not return till late in the nftornoon. They nover 
rest except in April during tho Shimga holidnys. Their women do 
not help them in their calling, or act as midwives or ns women- 
doctors. In towns barbers nro paid in cash -and in villages in grain. 
The LingAyat Nlidvis shave the heads of all classes. Tho MnrAtlia 
NhAvis do not slmvo Berads, Burnds, Jingnrs, or other dogrudod 
Hindus. Some besides acting as barbers own land, but they aro 
not good husbandmen. Their family gods nro Jotiba, KedArling, 
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and Tulja BhavAni, and their priests, to whom they show .much 
respect, are Deshasth, Karliada, or Konkanasth BrAhmans, They 1 
keep all. Hindu holidays. They believe in' witchcraft, sorcery 
soothsaying, omens, and lucky aud unlucky days, Whenever *any - - 
of them sickens or if any misfortune overtakes them, local gods • 
BrAhmans, and Pingle and other Joskis ore consulted. Their customs 
do not differ from the customs of* cultivating Kunbis; They bury- '■ 
their dead, and allow widow marriage and polygamy. They* aro 
hound together as a body and their social disputes are settled by a 
caste council. They do not send their boys to school, and are in easy 
circumstances. ' , 

Parits, or Washermen, with a strength of 3050, are found over - 
the whole - district. They are most numerous in Parasgad. They- - , 
have four divisions, MarAthAs, KarnAtaks, Rajputs, and Telangis.* =. 
The MarAthAs and KarnAtaks are said to have boon long settlod in 
the district, and the Rajputs and Telangia to be comparatively new- ' 
comers, the Rajputs from HindustAn and theTelangis from Madras. - 
They neither eat together nor intermarry. They do not vary much 
in appearance, most of them being of middle size, Btrong, and dark,, 1 .* 
with high nose and thick lips. The men wear the top-knot, 
moustache, and whiskers. The MarAthAs and KarnAtaks speak . 
KAnarese and some speak MarAthi ; the Rajputs Bpeak -Hindus tAni, 
and the Telangis Tolngu. They are hardworking and hospitable,' 
but thriftless and given to drink. They wash clothes and arc helped 
by their women and children. In washing and cleaning clothes 
they use rice-starch, lemon-juice, soap, indigo, and sugar. They live ’ 
in towns in one-storeyed houses with walls of mud und tiled roofs. . 
They own bullocks and asses and use them in .carrying clothes. * 
All but the Rajputs drink liquor and eat flesh, except beef or pork. 
Their staple food is Indian millet bread. The only'thing peculiar- 1 ; 
about their dress is that they generally wear their employer’s . 
clothes. The MarAthAs and KarnAtaks worship the goddess Packvi 
on the fifth day after a birth, and name the child either on the , 
twelfth or thirteenth, when a dinner is given to friends and Tela- 
lions. They marry their girls when they come of age. Some' hum , 
and others bury the dead. They mourn ten days, but perform ho' 1 
rites except giving a caste feast on the third or fifth day, ’ The 
Telangi'waahermen perform their marriage and funeral ceremonies 
without the help of a BrAhman or other priest. Rajput washerman,, " 
name their children on the twelfth day after birth, gird the boys " 
with the sacred thread at ten or twelve, and call MarAtho BrAhmans 
to their marriages. They conduct their funeral ceremonies without 
the help of a-Brahmnn. All allow widow marriage. Tliov 
Shiv, Vishnu, Lakshtni, and- Vellamma, and their Driest"} are 
Deshasth BrAhmans. Each subdivision has a caste oounril nnd 
, settle their .disputes at meetings of the men of the caste Tlmir v 

condition is middling. They do not send their boys to school' 

Shepherds include two castes with a strength of 60 274 „*>.}» i ’ 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 09,727 fmaT^o on ™’ 

•females 30,129) were Dhangars, and 547 (males 289, females 258) '* 
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Dliangars, that is Gownnnns, called. KLurubars that is Shepherds 
in Kdnarese; are returned as numbering 59,730 and as found over the 
whole district, especially in Belgnum and Klidnapur. They are old 
residents and have no traditions of a former home. Their commonest 
surnames are Amogasiddaru, Bannenavarn, Bhddanavarn, Hdlind- 
varu, Hulenavaru, Khavatanavaru, and Sarvaru, They are divided 
into Jaude Burn bar, Baade dtarabar, Hsfcikankan, Unmknnkav, 
and Vnder, who eat together but do not intermarry. They are dark 
and strong, dirty and untidy. The hair is unoared for, the beard 
and moustache long, the eyebrows shnggy, nnd the expression sullen 
and morose. Their home tongue is Kdnarese. They are ignorant 
and slothful, but innocent, honest, thrifty, grateful, nnd hospitable. 
They tend and sell Bheep and goats and a few of them till. 
The women help in spinning wool and in selling sheep’s milk and 
butter. They sometimes take their flocks long distances to graze 
and for sale, and for tho sake of the manure nre occasionally highly 
paid for penning them in fields. Some of them weave blankets 
nine feet by four. A blanket, of which they Iceep five to twenty in 
store, tnkes eight days to weave and fetches 3s. to 8s. (lls.li-4). 
Besides minding the house a Dhangar woman spins about a quarter 
of a pound of wool a day. They live in houses with walls of stone 
and clay, and roofs of branches covered with earth. Inside they 
have a cooking room, a god-room, nnd a central dining hall, and a 
separate place for cattle. The houses of tho poor, which are of mud 
and the roof thatched with straw, aro divided into two or three 
rooms. A plot in front of tho houso is generally set apart for 
weaving. Their staple food is Indian millet brend nnd vegetables, 
and their special dishes are mutton, fowls, hare, and fish. They nre 
fond of liquor. Among the men the well-to-do wear a pair of short 
breeches arid a handkerchief or rumdl, and tho poorer a wafsthnnd 
and blanket. The women wear a bodice and robe. They have few 
ornaments, hut those who can afford them wear ear and nose rings, 
gold nnd silver bracelets, and silver anklots. They name their 
children on the thirteenth day and worship the well or water-spirit 
within twenty days after delivery. They shave a boy’s head when 
he is three years old. They marry their boys generally about twelve, 
and their girls between ten and the time they come of age. A few 
days before a marriage a ceremony, called aitan, corresponding to 
the thread or munj ceremony is performed. A Lingdyat priest or. 
Jangarn is called, or in his ahsenco they go to a Lingdyat monastery 
or math, pile five waterpots or Jculash on a layer of rice, and cover 
them with betel leaves and coconnuts, and, after worshipping the pots, 
tie a ling round the neck of the boy. Contrary to the strict Lingdyat 
rales' they are careful to marry their girls before they come of age, 
saying among other things that an unmarried grown up girl cannot 
ride an ox or she will pollute Basava. Two of tho subdivisions, the 
Hatilcankaus and the -Vaders, seek tho aid of Brahmans at their 
marriages. On the marriage day tho girl, accompanied by her male 
and female relations, goes to the boy’s house, where they are made to 
stand under an open urabrellaandhave grains of rice thrown overtliem. 
Then tho couple, accompanied by relations and friends, go with'mnsio 
to tho temple of one of their gods, burn camphor before the image 
h 80—20 
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and return after offering a cocon nut. A fen it to the guests com pin* 
tlio marriage, 'When a comes of ago alio is seated in a bamboo 
frame, and, on a lucky day after fire days hare pasted, a feast « 
given to relations and friends. They burn the dead and mow* 
fifteen days. Among the well-to-do, if the deceased, whether a nun 
ora woman, was over twenty years old an ombo«efl silver pUt*/. 
is sot nmong the household gods and worshipped onco a year. Th* 
poor set tip n betotnut in«tead of a mask and sonto families have* 
number of mnsks or botclmit*. These are kept in a fotir-leggtd 


wooden frame called chauki placed on a raised beat or jadfjff leaning 



Kdrisid, Mnildrling, May ana, and Itfimsul. Resides the ordinary 
B uth mans whom they call to marriages mid who repeat marragi ' 
verses, throw grains of rico over the hoy and girl, and tie tho thread 
or kanknn, they have a family priest belonging to tho Vadtt 
subdivision called Shivnlingayyn whom they ask to diunor on marring* 
and other special occasions nnd pre-ont with n money offering. 
The duty of this priest is to purify nny one who breaks religions or 
social rules by giving him iirth that is water which lias beea used 
in washing the gods. They go on pilgrimngo to tho temple* of 
Bintppn nnd AlAkmtirsid in villages near Kolhflpnr. They bare 
Ling&yat or Dlmngar guru* or teachers enrli of whom within a 
certain area has power to settle casto disputes nnd if Decenary 
punish offenders by putting them out of cn^to. They do not scad 
their boys to school. About fifty yenrs ago they arc said to h»«* 
been in easy circumstances, lint they have not yet recovered their 
losses in the 1876 nnd 1877 famine. The spread of tillage and tha 
taking of waste lands for forest have also reduced tho area of tm 
grazing nnd mnde the rearing of sheep more difficult nnd more cosily 
They do not tako to now pursuits. 

Gavlis, or Milkmen*, with a strength of 550, are found tlironghod 
the district especially in large towns. They are said to have cow* 
into the district about a hundred years ago from Sltngli, Mimi, tfd 
parts of S/Uiirn. They say they originally belonged to UpP*r 
India and loft their homes ns camp-followers. They are divided, 
into MnrAthi Gavlis who sponk Mnnithi, and Rajput Gavlis whospesk 
. Hindustani. In no point of face, figure, or hearing docs a MarAtW 
Gnvli differ from a Mnrdfhi Ivunbi. They are thrifty, even-tempered, 
hospitable, nnd hardworking. They livo in tiled or thatched house* 
of'ono st-oroy, very ill-kept and untidy, shared by them with their 
cattle whoso number vnries from fivo to thirty. Tho men wear short 
trousers or clwlna reaching to tho ktioe, a headscarf or ruvuil, and 
a waistcoat. Tho women wenr tho robe in Mnnithi fashion passing 
tho skirt-comor back' between tho foot and throwing the upper 
end over tho shoulder ; tlioy also wear the bodice. They do not deck 
• tboir hair with flowers, nor do they U 60 falso Iiqit. Men and so®** 
times women wear sandals. Their staplo food is rico, Indian milM 
; bread, powdered chillies, and a liquid preparation of tur nulse Th*3 
do n° t eat fish or flesh nor do tlcy ‘drink to excess ^Thev smoS 
tobacco. Most ofthem are oow and buffalo keepers] selling milk 
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curds, whey, and butter. Tlic women help the men in' milking tlie 
cows, in selling the milk, and in cleaning the stables. After about 
eight their boys help in watching the cattle. A milkman rises at 
half-past five or sis, milks his cattle, and takes the milk and curds 
and butter to sell. He returns about one, bathos, and dines between 
two and three. Ho then goes out to bring fodder for his cattle. 
He returns home, and in the evening ties up the cattle, takes his 
evening meal, and sits talking with his neighbours or house people, 
sees that the cattle are all right for the night, and goes to bed. A 
milkwoman gets up ns early ns the man, washes the pots, sweeps the 
house, serves breakfast, sweeps the stablo, makes dinner ready, grinds 
corn, and attends to the house. In tho evening she cooks supper. 
They allow widow marriage and polygamy. Their family gods are 
IChnndoba and Shidoba. They have no family priest, but they 
respect Briilimans and call them to their marriages and funerals. 
They seldom go ou pilgrimage. Tlieir teacher or guru is a LingAvat 
erdini. Whenever lie visits their villngo the head of each family 
pays him Is. to 10s. (8 an. -Jls. 5). Except this the guru has no 
authority over tho people and docs nothing for them. Most of them 
aro in debt, borrowing to moot special expenses nt eighteen to twenty 
per cent a year. They are bound together as a body and their social 
disputes are settled by a meeting of the men of the caste. They do 
not send their boys to school, and aro a steady class. 

Fishermen include three castes with a strength of 1 7,410 or 2‘20 
per cent of tho Hindu population. Of these 1 267 (males G2o, females 
642) were Bhois; 12 (males 7, females 5) GAbits ; and 16,161 (males 
8035, females 8126) Kolis. 

Bhois, PAiAHQOiN-Br.Mir.a3 or FlBilEUMr.N, with a strength of 
1267, arc found in villages on tho banks of tho Krishna, Mnlprabha, 
MArkandc, and BarankAslii. The Bhois arc divided into Mardtha or 
Koli Bhois, Kar Bhois, Mnsando Bhois, and Parntgi Bhois. They 
eat together but do not intermarry. Besides those there aro some 
MhAr and some MusalmAn Bhois who act as palanquin-bearers. 
The MhAr Bhois aro chiefly employed by Europeans. Tbo Bhois 
are black and strong with regulnr features and of middle size. Those 
who live in tho north and south of tho district speak Marathi ; tho 
rest speak KAnarese. Tho houses of the well-to-do are substantial, 
with tiled roofs ; and tboso of tho poor are thatched huts. They 
seldom rear poultry. The men wear a small cheap turban, a waist- 
cloth, and short trousers; tho women wear a robe and bodice. 
Some men shavo the head, while others keep the top- knot. Tho men 
wear the moustache but not tho beard. Tho women tie their hair by 
a cotton string and do not deck it with flowers or use falso hair. 
They arc not clean in their dress and hove a liking for gay colours. 
Except glass bangles neither men nor women hnvo any ornaments. 
Their staple food is Iudian millet bread, fish, and vegetables, but on 
high days they eat flesh and drink liquor. They aro dirty, active, 
hardworking, thrifty, and even-tempered. A few are given to 
drink, blit they are not extravagant. The Mnrntka or Koli Bhois are 
palanquin or litter bearers ; tho Mnsando Bhois are fishormen ; and 
-the Paratgi Bhois are cement-makers. Very few cultivate. Thoy 
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‘are religious and -worship Shiv, Yisbnu, Khandoba, Jotiba, and. 
Amba Bhavani. At their marriages they_ employ -Brahmans", and 
at their funerals Gosavis. Except at marriage and death they havn 
no ceremonies. Girls marry before they come of age, the boy'*' 
father having to pay £2 10s. (Rs. 25) to the girl’s father. ' They 
allow widow marriage. They bury their dead and mourn .ten 
days. Rites on behalf of the dead are performed between tlw 
eleventh and the thirteenth. Either on the tenth , or eleyentli a 
Gos&vi priest or gosavi-guru cowdungs a spot of ground in a room' 
in the deceased's house and marks off a square with lines of fioiuy 
and in the middle of the square a pot full of cold water is placed 
and worshipped. The Gosavi mutters a feu; verses and bangs from 
a rafter a cotton wick twisted with leather about four .feet .long, 
and offers a goat. The wick is lighted and if it burns the soul of 
the deceased is supposed to have gone to heaven. If the" wick goes, 
out the soul is supposed to have gone to hell. “ A feast of flesh and 
liquor ends the ceremony. These funeral occasions are considered 
the proper time for the initiation or upadesh ceremony. Only, 
those who are or who are about to become the followers of a" religious 
teacher or guru are allowed into the room where the goat is 
offered. Disciples of the Gos&vi are called gurumdrgis.- A man who 
wishes to have a religious teacher asks the Gosdvi, and if the Gosdvi 
agrees the disciple promises from that day forward to , break all 
family ties, renounoe worldly pleasures, obey the " guru in all matter* 
•and follow him wherever he goes, "When tho novice has promised, 
the Gosdvi lays Ms hand on his head saying, ‘ Rise, from this dayyod 
are my disciple.’ These disciples keep Monday as a day Of rest 
and abstain from fishing. Formerly fishers used to throw the, con- 
tents of the first net back into the water as an offering to .the spirit of 
the water but this practice is not now observed. They have a caste 
. organization and hold caste meetings. They do not send their hoy*" 
to school, nor take to new pursuits. Since the opening of roads 
palanquins have almost ceased to be used and many have suffered u> 
consequence of the change. “ • , 

GaTjits, or Fishebs, with a strength of twelve, are "found only ® 
Sampgaon. They have come from Ratudgiri and Yengurla, but whei 
they came is not known. _ They have no subdivisions. Thoy'speak / 
hlar&thi and look like Kolis. The well-to-do live in houses with walk ' 
of mud and tiled roofs ; the huts of the poor are thatched. Their staple 
food is rice, Indian millet, and vegetables; but they eat fisHand 
flesh and drink liquor. All smoke tobacco and a few gdnja. Th*'- 
men wear a loincloth or lamgoti and a blanket ; and tho women a robe . 
without drawing back the end. Most of them catch and sell fish ; the * 
rest are husbandmen. The women help the men in' their calling. 
Their work is uncertain and poorly paid. The men pass their time*' 

. no fishing, and tho women in selling the fish. They respect Brdhmans, 
and call them to conduct births, marriages, deaths/and other chief ’ 
ceremonies. They worship the ordinary Br&hman gods, but their * 
chief object of worship n Vo Ml. They keep the reeulaf Hindu 
holidays but not the fasts. .They do" not make piie-fi maces' ands. 
have no religious teacher or guru. They believom spiifts ‘aufe 
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S hosts, and in lucky and unlucky omens, numbers, sights, and events. 

hey all o"<v widow marriage and bury the dead. They are bound 
together ns a body, and settle social disputes at mass meetings 
of their caste. - They do not send their boys to school, and are a 
steady class. - 

EZOliS, with a strength of 16,160, are found all over the district. 
They claim descent fromtho sage Vdlmiki, the famous author of the 
Ram&yan. The Kolis are also called Kabbers or Kabbulgers that is 
fishermen, Ambigers that is boatmen, Chun tin's or lime-burnors, and 
Jalgars or Zdrekaris that is dust-searchers. Except in occupation 
there is no difference in tho subdivisions who cat together and all call 
themselves Kolis. Tho names in common use among men are, 
Bliarmappa, Chanappa, Kallrippa, and Takkappa ; and among women, 
Bharmava, Gangava, Lukslimavn, Shivnva, and Ycllamma. The 
Kolis are divided into several kuls or clans of which tho chief arc 
Adakis, Baggas,Bilechhatragis, Ghnntis, Honnamutta-bile-cbhatrngis, 
and Koris. The different clans intermarry, bat marriage is 
forbidden between members of tho same clan. Kolis do not differ in 
appearance from Kunbis. Their homo tongue is Kanareso and they 
live in houses with mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Their 
staple food is Indian millet and rice. They eat fish, mutton, domestic 
fowls, and game, but neither tame pork or beef. They consider 
tho wild pig a delicacy. They eat animal food only on holidays or 
on special occasions, but it is its cost alone that prevents them 
making regular use of animal food. On special occasions they take 
intoxicating drinks, both country and foreign. In dress they do 
not differ from Kunbis. Their chief calling is husbandry, some 
being over-holders and others under-holders. Thej r are weavers, 
labourers, lime-burners, boatmen, and dust-sifters, and u few are in 
Government service os village watchmen and messengers. Tho 
women help tho men in field-work, in weaving, and in burning limo. 
Their work is generally steady, but most of thorn nro poor and some 
have to borrow to meet their spcciul expenses. They are generally 
clean, hardworking, and well-behaved. They do not eat at tho 
hands of barbers, oilmen, washermen, carpenters, Jingars or 
saddle-makers, and Buruds or bamboo-workers. Thoy nro religious. 
Their family gods are Bkavani, Kedilrling or Jotiba, Khnndoba, and 
Yellamma. Thoy respect Brdhmans and employ them as their 
priests, calling thorn to conduct their marriage and deuth ceremonies. 
They .keep all tho cbiof Hindu holidays. They go on pilgrimage to 
Ycllamraa’s hill in Parasgad and to Tnlj&pur. They havo no special 
religious teacher. ' They beliovo in sorcery aud soothsaying. Many 
of them are exorcists, who drive evil spirits out of tho bodies of 
thoso who are possessed by them. They aro also believed to have 
power to kill by means of evil spirits and incantations callod 
bkui-manlra. One class of'Kolis called Budbudkars foretell ovonts 
from tho chirping of birds whoso langungo, which is called hallaln 
in Kdnarese, they know. After midnight they go outside tho town 
to a group of trees and begin to Bound the budbudki a noisy shrill- 
toned pipe. This awakens tho birds which move from treo to treo, 
and as thoy move make sounds from which the divines know what 
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is going to happen in tho town during the mist few fays. Ju U» 
morning they come into tin* town, tir.il while begging from door to 
door sing tlio events which they have lu*a«d from the birds. On 
tho fifth day after ft With the goddess Satv/ii is worshipped, io£ 
Oil tho twelfth day tho child is mimed. A buy can be uimricda* 
any time, a girl should ho married between eleven and fifo-cu who# 
slio conics of nge. Tho parents of the bridogroum have to 
£1 to £1 dr. (11s. 10-12) to tho parents of tho bride befoie tl4 
limrringo takes place, llefotc the marriage the gotulhttl coretnmiy » 
perforjned, tho Gondhlis being paid 2*. to &/>. (ils.3-4) bt rides f<M& 

A goat is generally sacrificed at this ceremony. In other respect* 
n Koli marriage is tho name n<t a Kunbi marriage. When a gid 
conics of ago during four days she is not allowed to teach oilier 
members of tbo family. Inti on tbo fifth day her husband give* 
her a new robe and a bodice. Well-to-do Koii» burn and the pjcr J 
bury tlicir dead. On tho twelfth day nfter n death, a Brahman is 
required to visit the house to purify it bv sprinkling it with wau-r. 
Child marriage, widow marriage, and polygamy are nil aw cl, sal 
polyandry is nnknown. They nro bound together ns a body and 
Bottle tlioir social disputes nt a met ting ef tho men of tho cane. 
Caste decisions are enforced by excommunication. They do vA 
6ond their boys to school, nud arc on the whole » steady class. 

Musicians include throe castes with a strength of 1S2 or 0 01 
per cent of tho Hindu population. Of these 100 (miles 53, femtlM 
5*2) woro Devlis; 21 (males 11, females 1C) Ghadrisj auu 56 
Kaldvants. 


Dovlis, or Tr.nrtr. Sep.va.xts, with a strength of 105, are found ia 
Bclgmim, Kliriu/ipiir, and Goknk. They hnve neither tsubdi vision* 
nor surnames, proved relationship being* the only bar to uinrrtn^*. 
Among Devlis the men ns a rule are tall and good-looking, ami tk» 
women fair, graceful, and refined with the manners of dancing-girl*. 
Their homo speech is Mnrilthi. Jfo*>l nre husbandmen and the rv*fc 
are labourers. They cat firii and flesh, nnd drink liquor. Thetf 
staple food is rice, millet, pulse, nnd vegetable*. They live in home* 
with walls of brick or mud and tiled roofs- Tho men wear tho 
top-knot, moustache, and whiskers ; and the women tie (heir hair in 
a Knot nt tho back of tho head and deck it with flowers. The men 
and women nro neat nnd clean in their dre«s nnd linvo a special 
liking for guy colours. They dress liko MnnUhds nnd wear both 
local hnndwovcn nnd European clothes. Tho women pass the skirf- 
coruor of tho robo back between tho feet. They nro not allowed to 
Bing or dnneo in pnblionnd in social position rank below professional 
Biugers and dancers who do not cat with thorn. Both men and 
women nro servants in temples, the women being dedicated to the' 
service m their childhood. It is usual among the class of tempi* 
servants who nro called Guravs to dedicate some of their «« 
children to tho worship of tho village gods, such as RnvalnUth, 
_Satdi, and Mahnli. Thoso who can afford it burn their dmd • the 
Test hure. Their mistmns differ in re nni.* l " CU . K 1 " 9 
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children one daughter is 'wed to the god nnd the rest marry the’ 
sons and ‘daughters of Devlis. They worship the ordinary local and 
Brdhmnnicul gods. They believe in omens, witchcraft, lucky and 
unlucky days, number, sights, and events. They consult Kurhdda 
or Desliasth Brdlitnans when they are in difficulty or at times 
of birth, marriage, and puberty. They settle disputes by calling 
caste meetings. -They do not send their boys to school and are iu 
middling circumstances. 

Grhadsis, with a strength of twenty-seven, are found only in 
Chikodi. They came into the district about forty years ago from 
Sangli, Miraj, and Kolhdpur. They have no subdivisions, and their 
surnames are Bhosle, GAikwnd, Ghorpade, Salunke, and YAdav. 
Families bearing the same surname do not intermarry. They are dark, 
stout, well-made, and strong, nnd look nnd speak like Marathds. They 
live in thatched huts and have a very scanty store of household 
goods. A few of the well-to-do own a cow or a buffalo. Their every- 
day food is Indian millet, pulse, and vegetables. They eat fish and 
the flesh of goats, sheep, domestic fowls, and wild game. They never 
give feasts except on the occasions of marriage. They h£vo no 
objection to animal food, but their poverty prevents them using it 
regularly. They drink liquor and smoke tobacco ; and some of them 
smoke hemp-flowers or gavja. The men wear a headscarf or rumal, 
a short waistcloth, and a shouldercloth ; and the women a bodice 
and robe passing the skirt-corner back between the feet and drawing 
the upper end over the right shoulder. They are neither clean 
nor sober, but are hardworking and even-tempered. They are 
held to be the most skilful of local musicians. They worship the 
ordinary Brdhmanio gods, but their chief object of wotship is 
Mdruti. They keep house images of Mhasoba and Kedarling or 
Jotiba. They respect Brahmans and call them to conduct their 
marriage, puberty, and death ceremonies. They believe in lucky 
and unlucky days, numbers, sights, and events, and consult Deshasth 
BrAhmans. They name their children on the twelfth day after birth, 
when they distribute sugar. Their marriage ceremonies last for a 
couple of days. The boy and the girl are rubbed with turmeric 
at their homes and at the time of marriage a cloth is held between, 
them. The Brahman repeats verses and throws rice over their heads. 
The guests are presented with packets of betelnut and leaves, and 
retire. Next day the marriage ceremony ends with a feast. They 
bury the dead and feast the caste people on the thirteenth, giving 
uncooked food or tthidha to tlieir Brahman priest and to many other 
Brahman beggars. They are bound together as a body and their 
social disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the cnsto. 
They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 
They are a steady class and fairly well-to-do. 

Kala'vants, with a strength of about fifty, are found in 
Belganm, Yankammardi, Saundatti, and Athni. They belong to five 
classes. Marathds, Kdnarcso or Liugayats, Konkanis, Telangs, and 
MnsalmAns. Tho MarAtha and LingAyat dancing-girls are said 
’ to be descended 'from the earliest settlers in the district. . The 
' LingAyats do not eat from the hands of any of the other divisions; 
MardthAs and Konkanis eat together, but not from LingAyats; 
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Tehtng*, who originally belonged to Marini*, oat from nil tsep 
Musalmiiiifi, and the* -Mienlmans r tit from nil except Tthre*, 
None of tlm division*. inti rimurr. Ah n eln * they ore fair *»<[ - 
goatl-lookim*. Uxcept ft few \)[ the Muiahnnn fatnmrs who spg& « 
KiUmrt , "0 tin* difiVicnt diu'dans "f- '>k at homa fhr* bingo-?* ^ 
their mu country, '{’heir hmei t an* largo Mid tdry^ bat ” 
appearance nnd plan do nut differ from tlm-e of ellnr HnSu, /■ 
The women drr*s in rich well-fitting ebsthi * nnd 'wcr»rrh.tK't*fl4 J 
mark their brows with ivd-pon »b r or l oulu. Linglyai girb w / 
home mark tlvir brow-* with i**hf i mid war the lint when tNyl 
attend wedding-. or other joyful ions in families who an rx . 
Iimgiiyftts they mail. their blow*. with red -powder. On $£1* 
oceu'.i'Uis Mm nlnuiti girl* abo mark their bruWe with 
All, oxrt pt Liiig.tyiit' . tat fi-h and the fh *d« of g*nls f fh'*p. *ed 
fowls; ntul the Mu**almAti% h**. f aut! dual: liipi'n*. Th< % 
nnd net ns court » /mi**. MnrAthn and Lincr.1j.ii ICallrantj ca&4 
receive ' »«!(-« from Mu*nlrn*tn men «:i pain of lr.«*i of ea-tt, * 

nciivp idtnahnAtiH nnd Konkanis nviivo Chri'tiors L-.s s» 
Mu*.nltnftns. They ft* iwmlly begin to learn to sing and. 4 s*hj« 
wr wight jv*>v* wl& awl tWvr traiuttVE* Nv.i* fct ‘ 
nhout t**n yean. Thej* practise singing and dancing every 
and evening- Their chxrg* s v.ny according to tie* K-ft-on ft" d l» 
drinnml for their nnm The ordinary chaise fora troop orti^T* 
of five, two dincvt** ami three plajrrs, f«*r iv thread-eenuiv tty txm* 
from 10* to £1 10*. ( 1N.&- lfi) j fora mnrmgr from t'i fc} 12i 
(IN.SO-tlOO); for public fe.»«N from 10* to £2 10t, (1N.3-23} ; tot , 
for hoii«e.wnrming from 10*. to £1 10c. (JN 5- lfi), The n.< ally 'i 
earnings of a KnlAvant vary from £1 10*. to £.1 ( IN . t fi • aOt f nd tMfc 
earn £2 to £2 10*. (tN.20-2fi) a month. Only a few Telar|t *»4 ^ 
Ivon Wan i dancer* earn oh much a> £3 (IN. , r .0) n month, ftt-ir ^ 
expenses \ a ry with their inooin'M, hut if tiny rho'i'-e they can3*w <1 
£ii 1 IN. HO) out of every £.1 (IN, 30) they earn. They cdojt* 
whom p irents are nimble to support them. The daughter 8 of das'! if 1 
girls, oh n rule, take to their mother*!* profession. They 
formerly allowed to buy girls hut thin in now forbidden end *. J 
con'ccpi'meo of tho restriction tluir numbers nn> raid Nh*^ 
dccre.v.iup irhitu the umuhor of prostitute** or Li«Vns is fed 
on the increase. They get a Hrahnem to give their child a nisMt 
on the twelfth day after birth. Among .Mara ilia, Ling&yid, atffl 
Mimnlmfin dnncing-girls between the time when a girl *»■* 
years old nnd tho time fho ronies of nge ahe is presented with# 1 *^, 
of ankle-hells cidled ch<U*. Unless this ceremony, whidi is cWkd 
f«7«, is perfonned sho i« not n regnlnr dancing -girl mid is not aUc»«d 
to sing or danec in public. After the l>eli corotnonv coined the 
mnrringo which is |>erfoiinecl either before or after a girl coniO' rf 
n go, but always beforo she is pregnant. _ Tlio ceremony is performed 
with tho earn o dutnils as a mnrringo in the class to which they 
belong, nil the honours wliich are generally xliown to a bridegtoo* 
being in tlicir mnrringo shown to n dagger or kalnr. Instead of d* 
bdl-vrenring ami dngger-mnrriageTelaugand Konktiu dnnuing-gtrlv 
boforo they* conic of ago undergo a form of mnrringo called s’ ’ 
in which a girl dressed as a man and with a dagger in her h 
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acta as bridegroom. The sons of dancing-girls are called either 
saffarddiks a respectful or sajindds a somewhat contemptuous 
Hindustani term for a musician. The occupation of these men is 
playing the fiddle and drum or singing. They generally begin to 
learn when they are about twelve or thirteen and are kept under 
training six or seven years. Some dancing-girls' sons with the help 
of their mothers, sisters, or paramours' funds have become wealthy 
moneylenders and cloth-dealers. Others own land, or teach music 
and dancing, charging 10s. to £3 (Rs.5-30) a month. The Telangi 
musicians .are dirty, hot-tempered, and drunken; the Musalman, 
Konkan, and Maratha musicians drink moderately ; and the 
Kdnarese musicians abstain. Except the Telangs, musicians ns a 
class are good-tempered, hospitable, and well-behaved, bat thriftless. 
Their manner is notably formal and' respectful. They marry the 
daughters of prostitutes or orphan or destitute girls. Even when 
they are married they live in some corner of their sister's or their 
mother’s house. Their widows do not become dancing-girls nor do 
they remarry. Some of them become mistresses living with their 
protectors and cease to belong to the dancing-girl caste. Besides 
the Saffardaiks there is a class of Brdhman music-masters who are 
generally Konkanasths and are known as Pandits, Gavais, and 
"Vastddjis. They live in Brahman quarters and their occupation 
in no way affects their position as Brdhmans. Konkani Kaldvants 
when they pass temples or the houses of Government officials, out 
of respect untie the part of the robe called lcasta which they tuck 
into the waistband behind. They also used to go and sing at the 
house of the headman and Government officers, but except in some 
of the neighbouring Native States this practice is falling into 
disuse. Dancing-girls consider oilmen, barbers, Jingars or 
saddle-makers,, and washermen low, and never perform at their 
houses. The troop or tdfa includes one or two or sometimes three 
dancing-girls, two fiddlers, and one drummer. The dancing-girl 
stands in front, and on either side of her stands a fiddler and behind 
her the drummer. Konkani, Hardthi, and Telangi dancing-girls 
have priests, generally Deshasth, Konkanasbh, and Karlidda 
Brahmans. Ling Ay at dancing-girls employ Jangams or ayr/ds and 
Musalmdn dancing-girls employ the Icaji. Konkani, Mardthi, and 
Telangi dancing-girls burn the dead. No priest goes with the body 
and- no religious ceremony is performed on the day of death." 
On the third day relations and friends throw the ashes in water. 
From the ninth to the twelfth day with the help of a priest balls 
called pinds are offered to the deceased. On the thirteenth day the 
caste is given a dinner. They mourn ten days. Lingdyats and 
Musalmans bury the dead. Among the Lingdyats the ayya or priest 
attends the funeral and before the body is buried touches it with his 
foot and" is paid 2s. Gd. (Rs.H). On the third and seventh days 
the caste is feasted. Lingdyats observe no mourning. The 
Musalmans ask the Icaji to attend the funeral and he repeats verses 
from the Kurdn after the body is buried. They feast _ the caste ,on 
the ninth and eleventh days. Dancing-girls are religious. Except 
the Musalmdns they worship all Hindu gods, and even Musalmdm 
girls sometimes worship Hindu gods and follow Hindu customs. 
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They have no headman. Bach section has its own b 

but they have no fixed rules 'for its guidance, ' 'When a 
arises one of the parties calls the elderly dancing-girls, who'jwiji 
in one of their houses and settle the matter. They do not send th eir' j 



Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers inclnde'sevrati^i 
castes with a strength of 49,934- or 6 - 31 per cent of the- 
population. The details are : * ' L ■ 

BtLOAinr Labourers axd Miscslias’eovs Workers. S 


Cun. 


BeldSra 
BhandOri* 
Bhdarus 
Drablvals 
Dorablrs .. 
GolJ* or Qopils ... 
Hgco 
Kilkddli 
KaUb 
Kolllto 


Male!. 

Females 

Total. 

Caste. 

Malt., 

Fcmaleaj Total ’ 

842 

850 

loot 

Irorrls 

1775 

19V 

mo 

<194 

GOO 

1204 ■ 

Korchars - 

120 

2M 

S3 

18,640 

18,023 

37,277 

.Medlrfl crBurudi 

544 

543 

-IMt 

270 

280 

500 

Rfimoshls 

, 92 

76 

tr 

478 

523 

iooo 

Tlfirolg 

120 

"182 

. w 

173 

151 

324 

Shlkiris 

14 

16 

- » 

5BS 

too 

1203 

Vsdan 

90 

107 

Iff 

C3 

62 

115 

* 


* a 


25 

23 

43 





552 

37 1 

734 

Total ... 

24,884 

25,050 

•«,«w 


Belda'rs, or Qbarrymen, with a strength of 1692, are found all onfr t 
the district They are of Gujarflt origin, and came into the dfetnft." 
from Sfitfira in search of employment about sixty years ago. 'T hey!, 
look like Kunbis. They can speak Mardthi, bat their.homc long* ' 
is Gajarfiti. Most of them live in thatched huts nnd a few in houssl* 
with mud walls and tiled roofs. They keep bullocks, buffaloes, «wit 
and dogs. Their staple food is Indian -millet, rice, pulse/ mh!.' 
vegetables. They never hold caste feasts except on the occasion* of* 
marriage. They eat fish, and when they can afford it tliB flesh tf 
goats, sheep, poultry, partridges, and wild game. The cost.drt*- 
prevents them from using animal food regularly. They sinew ' 
tobacco and drink country and foreign liquor bnt not to excess. ‘They' 
dress like Kunbis, wear the same ornaments, and the women mat* 
their brows with red-powder. They are not clean, neat, or honest, bst 
they aro hardworking and orderly. They are quarrymon, soiiictniW 
employing servants. Boys help their fathers from the age of sixteSfc.f 
The craft is hereditary, constant; and well paid. The men wo* ’ 
from early morning to evening, and the women look after* th#-. 
house. Some burn and some bury their dead. -They worship 
Hindu godB and pay special respect to Vithoba. Their priests®* 9 
Ddshasth and Karhdda Brdhmans, whose help they seek'- at birth*, 
marriages, comings of age, and deaths. They keep the usual Biu&U 
holidays. They believe in omens and in lucky and unlucky '*9* 3 
regarding which they consult Brdhmiras. Their customs differ/*, 
no point from those of Kunbis. They are bound together •**’*' 
body and settle social disputes by the opinion of the majority of ti» : 
.oastemen. They do not send their boys to school. They are'** 
from debt, and are a steady class. - - 

Bbanda'ris, or Pami-taffebs, with a strength of 12 Q 4 

Ell OTOI* +.V.O A4e4».'o+ . * ■*“"» 
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Their home speeoh is MarAtlii. They live in good and neatly kept 
houses with walls of mud and tiled roofs. They drink to excess. 
Their staple food is Indian- millet, pulse, and vegetables. They feast 
the caste on marriages and after deaths." Whenever they can afford it, 
they eat fish, crabs, mutton, poultry, hares, wild game, pigeons, and 
partridges. They drink country and foreign liquor and palm-spirit. 
They smoke tobacco and some of them hemp-flower or ganja. The 
men wear the moustache and sometimes the whiskers, but never the 
beard. Their heads are shaved, except the top-knot, once a week.. 
The women wear their hair rolled in a ball on the back of the head, 
decking it with flowers, and mixing it with false hair. A few of 
them are clean and neat in their dress, but most are dirty. The 
only peculiarity in the dress of women who have come from the 
Konkan is that they draw the skirt of their robes baok between their* 
feet. They are hardworking, even-tempered, and orderly. Some 
of them are husbandmen and others messengers and constables. A' 
lad generally begins to earn his living about fifteen. Their women 
help in weeding and sowing and in selling milk and butter. They 
worship the usual Hindu gods. Shiv being the chief object of their 
adoration. Their priests are Deshasth and Karli&da Br&hmans to 
whom they show great respect. They keep Hindu fasts and feasts, 
and go on pilgrimage to Pandharpur, Gokarn, and, if well-to-do, to 
Benares. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, 
and lucky and unlucky days, and consult Br&hmans-at the time of 
birth or marriage or whenever they are in difficulty. Their customs 
do not differ from, those of Kanins. They either bury or burn the 
dead. ■ They are bound together as a body, and settlo social disputes 
at meetings of the men- of the caste. Some of them send their 
children to school. They take their girls away about twelve and 
their boys about fifteen. They attempt no new pursuits and are on 
the , whole a steady people. 

Biadarus, or Berads, are returned’ ns numbering 37,280 and 
as scattered all over the district. They form a distinct tribe cor- 
responding to the Gujardt Kolis, the Khdndesh Bhils, and the Poona 
Bdmoshis. Pachhdpur about twenty miles north of Belganm is 
said to have formerly been a capital of the Berads and many villages 
near Pachhdpur are occupied chiefly by Berads ; they are also found 
near Satagati op the Belgaum-Poona road in the hills bordering 
the Gliatprabba. - In former times they were much feared by 
travellers whom they- waylaid in hilly parts by rolling stones on 
them from high ground near the roadside. Gangs of Berads still 
occasionally waylay and rob the travellers. The common names 
for men are Balya, Bhima Hanmya, Lingya, and Shettya; and 
for- women Gangi, Lagmi, and Yelli. Their surnames are Basgalvar, 
Gadaldavar, Gorla, Gujaldavar, Metkar, Metkuppi, Motmalnavar, 
Mumudlavar, Ndgalnavar, and Phodenavar. Persons bearing the 
same surname do not intermarry.' As a class Berads are strong, 
robust, and able to bear fatigue and hardship. Most of them are 
dark, but some are fair, clean, and tidy. Their home tongue is 
Kanarese ; some of them live inside the villages in houses with 
flat roofs and stone walls and roar cattle. Others, in" hilly tracts, , 
live in grass huts, and do not rear animals. Their staple food 
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is millet bread or rice and pulse. They eat mutton, beof, port, 
domestic fowls, and wild game. They drink to excess. They hare 
no objection to eating with Musalmdns. The higher, classes of v 
Hindus look down on thorn and never associate with them. Ti» ’’ 
men wear a pair of light short trousers reaching a little below the 5 
knee, a shirt and a headscarf or rumdl. The women wear a " 
backed bodice with shoTfc sleeves, and a robe whose skirt they 4o ^ 
not pass between the feet. Berads, as a class, are simple in their \ 
manners, civil and goodhumoured in their hearing, talkative, tud 3 
brave ; they are lazy, ennning, and cruel. They ore clever thievee, 
skilful in eluding search and hiding stolen property, and am much' 
feared by travellers. They steal cattle with such cleverness and * 
send the stolen animals such long distances, that the greatest energy 1 
and caution of ton fail to find any trace of them. The owner has to • 
go and ask the Berad’s help, and if be promises a reward the animat 
is found and restored. Nenr Satagati if an animal is missing it »’ 
almost sure to have fallen into the hands of the Berads. They ore 
said to out its throat, hang its head down to the branch of a tree, 
kindle a fire underneath it, and with thoir wives and children feast ; 
on its flesh. Though notorious thieves, the Berads are honest i 
guardians of public property. They are village watchmen, - 

husbandmen, and labourers. Under the Peshwa .the village of ,i 
Chikaddine about twelve miles north of Belgaum was the centre of », 
small Borad state. At the time of the British conquest of the conntiy 
in 1817 they had a strong organization under a naikot chief. lathe 
early years of British rule they caused some trouble, hut were reduced, 
to order in 1820. They were still very unwilling to Bettle to regular 
work and preferred to sublet their land even at a. small rent rather 
than be at the trouble of farming it. In 1829 thero was a gnat 
BedaT outbreak under a famous leader named Rajappa Sangoli. 6o 
successful was he that for a time the fort of Belgaum was believed to 
be iu danger. Of late years they have become skilful both as field 
and as day labourers, hunters, and snarers. They havo no familj 
priests. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, and soothsaying* 
worship all local deities, especially Yellamma and Milrnti, and 
consult Br&hmans. Their chief ceremonial occasions arc birth* j 
naming, hair-cutting, ooming of age, marriage, and-death. On nono 
of these occasions is a Brahman called to officiate. On the fifth day | 
after the birth of a ohild they worship the goddess Paclivi and feast 
three or four relations. On the twelfth or nineteenth day th« 
elders choose a name generally either of a deceased relation, or of 
one of the gods, lay the ohild in a cradle, repeat its three time*, 
the women sing songs, and a few. relations are feasted. ‘When § 
male or a female ohild is a year old the maternal uncle cats u 
hairs with a pair of scissors and asks the barber to cut the rest. 1 
girl is married before she comes of age ; the bridegroom, in cc l 
with relations, goes to_ the bride’s at the time fixed by the -T 1 ’ 
Br&hman j the bnde is led by her maternal uncle to where 
marriage party are met; the couple are seated on a mattress f ' 
to face, and a cloth is held between them ; the elders throw »■ 

°™ r ^eir .heads, and they are husband and wife^ ' 
Pext day the married pair go to the village temple accompanied' 
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relations and music. They stand outside o £ the building, give a 
cocoanut, betel-leavos, and a \ anna ($rf.) to the temple ministrant, 
bow to the god, return to the bride’s house, distribute sugar to the 
guests and give a feast to near relations. Polygamy and widow 
marriage are allowed and practised. When a girl comes of age she 
keeps aloof for three days. On the fourth day she bathes, when if 
the husband is well-to-do, ho gives her a now robe and bodice, and 
a married woman fills her lap with rice, betelnut, and a cocoanut. 
A few burn, but most bury their dead. The dying person is laid in 
the centre of the house with the head towards the north. When 
life is gone the body is bathed, shrouded in a new cloth, and carried 
to the burning ground. A Mhfir always goes with the body and is 
paid 1 Id. (1 anna). On the twelfth day tho chief mourner brings water 
from the village Brahman, sprinkles it in the house, and, if the 
deceased was married, a silver plate impressed with the deceased’s 
figure is bought from a goldsmith for C d. or Is. ( annas 4 or 8). On 
tho thirteenth day the relations of the deceased worship the silver 
plate which is kept in tho house and worshipped once in a year. 
They are bound together as a body. Their social disputes are settled 
at meetings of the caste under au hereditary headman called nddigye. 
They do not send their boys to school. 

Deslia'vals, with a strength of 500, aro found in Belgaum, 
Parasgad, nnd Atlini. They came into the district from Bangalor 
about sixty years ago. They live in small houses with walls of mud 
and tiled roof ; and keep cows, goats, dogs, and poultry. Their home 
speech is Telugu. Their staple food is wheat or Indian millet bread, 
rico, pulso, and vegetables. They eat fish, mutton, and poultry, but 
there is a ensto rule against eating animal food daily. They are 
great drunkards, using both country and foreign liquor. They 
smoko tobacco and some of them hemp-flower or gcinja, eat opium, 
and mdjum an inebriating preparation of bhang mixed with sugar 
and spices and formed into cakes. Tho men wear tho top-knot and 
moustache ; and the women tie the hair in a bunch on the right side 
of the head without using either flowers or falso hair. Tho men 
wear the loincloth, headscarf or rumdl , waistcloth, coat, shirt, 
and shouldercloth j nnd tho women the shortsleoved bodice and a 
robe the skirt-corner of which they pass between tho feet and draw 
the other end over tho left shoulder. Tlioy aro neither neat nor clean 
in their' dress, and use both country-made and European cloth. 
They bake and sell loaves, biscuits, and ginger-bread, tbo women 
and children helping in their calling. They worship tho ordinary 
Brdbtnanic gods and have tho greatest respect for Mahadev. Their 
household god is Venkoba and they aro tho priests of Ndidus and 
Mudlidrs. Their priests aro Dosliasth Br.'ihmans, whom they call to 
[ conduct their chief ceremonies such as birth, marriage, puberty, and 
death. They have no teacher or guru, and make no pilgrimages. 
r . They believe in soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days. 

r - They bury tboir dead, and their customs do not differ from those of 

i tho Ndidus. They are bound togother ns a body, and settle social 
disputos according to tbo opinion of tho majority of the casto people. 
They send their boys to school and teach them Telugu and Slardthi. 
■ Their craft is poorly paid, and is declining. 
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Domba'rs, with a strength of 1006, are found throughout th» 
district. Tumblers, rope-dancors, and gymnasts are Called Domhdt*. 
They are divided into "Vale or "Valiar that is Delia also called Hbtf 
Dombdrs, Gopdlgnni Dombdra who perform feats on gopdlganit <* 
long bamboo poles, and Musalmdn Dombdrs. These three classes 
have no subdivisions and no surnames. They do not intermarry or 
eat together. Tho Vdle Dombdra speak Kdnnrese, the Gopdlguai 
Mardthi, and the Husalmdn3 Hinausldni. The men are generally 
hardworking and good-tempered, though not sober. Th* 
Gopdlganis are clean, neat, and well-bohaved, and the Tale women vs 
thieves. The Gopdlganis, besides performing rope-dancing and 
other athletic feats, amuse the people by buffoonery. Two bamboos 
ten or twelve feet long are set up some sixteen feet apart andi 
strong rope is tied to their tops. On this they dance and whih 
dancing keep making ludicrous remarks like buffoons in theatres 
They are excellent stilt- walkers and also perform feats of strength 
on the ground. The Gopdlgani women are expert prostitutes _ 
persuading people to visit them and to pay them well. Tor this 
purpose good-looking girls are set apart and called amvehedi* ut 
golden daughters. The Yales make combs and other articles of horn 
and hide which the women hawk from house to house, losing no 
chance of pilfering anything they can lay their hands on Jhike the 
Gopdlganis tho Musalmdn Dombdrs earn their living by performing 
athletic feats and by begging. When they beg they an 
accompanied by their women who dance and sing, and both women 
and children take part in performing athletic feats. Sometimes 
they go begging from door to door, one beating a drnm or da/, 
and the other playing the one-stringed fiddle called tunhine. Tbs . 
women aho make bamboo sieves and barter them for old clothes 
Dombdra wander from place to place stopping outside the villages 
in small hats of straw matting supported by bamboo sticks which 
they carry with them wherever they go. They halt daring the rains 
wherever they happen to be when the rain begins. They rear no 
domestic animals except some asses which carry their mat huts and 
their gear. They eat tho flesh of cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, deer, 
and hogs; but not of horses, nilgais, lizards, serpents, porcupines,* 
asses, or monkeys. The men wear short tight trousers and wrap 
a long cloth round the loins. They occasionally wear a waistcloth, 
a short coat, and a turban. The golden girls of the Gopdlganis 
wlio are set apart as courtezans have a silk-bordered robe and 
bodice, deck their hair with flowers, and wear gold and silver 
ornaments on the head, ear, nose, neck, arms, and feet like those 
worn by dancing-girls. The dress of the rest of the women is pow 
and coarse. In the morning the men teach their children athletie 
exercises and to sing songs, and then perform from two. till sunset. 
The women, after setting apart some food for the evening, go about 
begging and pilfering. They marry their girls at any age, the 
husband having to pay a sum of money to the girl’s parents. Some 
ot the men have more wives than one and live on their wives’ 
- 5 s -, C0Tlrfcezans - 'They bury their dead. Hindu Dombdrs 
K«\ l 8113 TellaiDTIia > a F d Musalmdn Dombdrs reverence 
• i-bey have no class organization. Each family roam® by 
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itself careful to avoid others lost they should spoil each other’s 
prospects. „Tho Gopdlganis are woll-to-do, but tho Yales are 
extremely poor. They do not send their hoys to school or take to 
new pursuits. On tho wliolo they are a falling people. 

G-Olls or Gopals, with a strength of 324, aro found only in 
Sampgaon and in Atlini. They are a wandering people from Madras 
whose home speech is Telugu. They are dark and middle-sized with 
long faces, thick lips, gannt cheeks, and long necks. Tho men wear 
tho top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, and a few tho heard. They 
livo in thatched huts and koop dogs. Their staple food is Tndian 
millet bread, pnlso, and vegetables. Thoir only caste feasts are in 
honour of marriages. They cat fish and tho flesh of sheep, goats, 
tho hare, domestic fowls and wild game. They drink palm- 
spirits. Most smoke tobacco and some hemp-flower or fjanja. 
They dress and wear ornaments like Kunbis. They prepare 
medicines from metals and from forest plants. Some of them aro 
clover at drawing out guincaworms % with a needlo and at cupping. 
Tlieir women and children weave mats and sell them in the local 
markets. Some of them aro beggara. They respect Brdhmnus and 
call them to their marriages. They worship the ordinary Brdhman 
gods and have tho greatest respect for Mdrnti, whoso image, along 
with those of Yonkoba,.Narsoba, and Ycllumnin, they keep in their 
houses. They have no sjiiriiual teacher or ffuru, nud beliovo in 
lacky and unlucky days. On tho birth of a child llioy worship tho 
goddess Pachvi or tho spirit of tho fifth, and name their children 
on the ninth. Their hoys aro shaved for the first time in prcscnco 
of ilie village Mdruti. Their inarringo customs do not differ from 
those of tho Kunbis. They bury thoir dead and mourn for fivo 
weeks, when they call a Jnngnm or Liugdynt priest who makes 
them pnro by ringing a hell and blowing a conch-sholl. For this 
he is given uncooked food or shuJha. They have a casto organi- 
zation and settle their social disputes at meetings of tho castcmcn. 
Some of them earn enough to maintain themselves and their 
families decently and a few lay by a little. They do not send their 
boys to school and aro a steady clnss. 

Ilgers or ShindigaTs, with a strength of 1208, nro found 
in nil largo villages of tho district except in Khdndpur. They 
are chiefly found in the villages nud towns near which fan-leaf or 
tnd palms and wild date-palms grow. They say they camo into tho 
district about n hundred years ago from Bclldri in Madras in search 
of work. Thoir homo tongue is Kdnnrcso, hut in Chikodi, Atlini, 
and Bclgnum they speak Mardthi out of doors. Tboy look liko 
Lingdynts, and ore dnrk, strong, and muscular. Most of them livo in 
houses of the bettor clnss, with walls of brick or mud, and tiled roofs. 
Thoir staples food is wheat and Indian millet bread, rice, pulse, milk, 
hnttcr, curds, and vegetables. They cat fish and tho flesh of goats, 
sheep, doer, hare, and domestic fowls. They do not sacrifice the 
nniinul before eating it. They do not drink country or foreign liquor, 
not oven fresh palm-juice, neither do they smoko tobacco or any other 
drug. They dress like Lingdynts and wear tho sarao ornaments. They 
nro not clean, but thoy arc hardworking, sobor, thrifty, ovon-toropored, 
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hospitable, and well-behaved. They ax> e drawers and sellers oi mW 
juice. Boys begin to earn a living when they are about fourtc-n. 
Some of them are moneylenders and One contracts to supply bread 
to the Belganm troops. Some areover.holders, some under-koldew 
and some field-labourers, bub none m» e skilful husbandmen The 
women help the men in sowing and Weeding. Their religion and 
customs do not differ from those of the Mardthds. Their priests wW 
are Narbada Br&hmans, officiate at th e ir houses at birth, marriam 
coming of age, and death ceremonies. They worship the nsnal 
Brdhmnnic gods, and hare the greatest respect for Yithoha. They- 
bury their dead. They have a caste organization. They do net 
send their boys to school. Since they came into the district they 
have improved the palm-juice trade, and made money. They are well,' 
paid and prosperous. 

Kaika'dis, with a strength of 115, are found in Chikodi, Gokak, 
and Athni. The men wear the top-knot und moustache, and the women* 
tie their hair in a knot without using f a i s0 hair or flowers. They ' 
live either in houses with mud walls a n d tiled roofs or in thatched 
huts. They rear bullocks, buffaloes, donkeys, and dogs, and their 
every-day food is Indian millet bread and vegetables. No one but ‘ 
Mh&rs eat from their hands. They e at fish, the flesh of sheep, 1 
goats, pigs, hare, deer, partridges, a^d fowls. They are fond of ' 
drinking both country and foreign liquor, and Bmoke tobacco and » 
hemp-flower or gdnja. Their habits are dirty and untidy. The 
men roll a piece of cloth round the loin a an d pother round the head, 
and draw a third over the shoulders, Their women wear a robe 
without passing the end between tl, G feet ; they seldom wear a 
bodice. They make baskets of the wild date leaves and some are 
husbandmen nnder-holders or field-labourers. All have a bad name 
as Tobbers and housebreakers. They w ors hip all Hindu gods, honour 
Yellamma as their house goddess, and reverence Muhammadan saints. 
They consult village Brdhmans as to their children’s names, but do 
not call them to their marriages. The boy and girl are rubbed with 
turmeric at their houses, a caste feast i s given with plenty of liquor, 
and the parents of the girl tie the bem 0 f the girl’s robe to the boy’s 
waistcloth, and the boy and girl a re husband and wife. , The 
marriage agreement has the unusual Condition that the son-in-lnw 
must live with his wife’s family and h<,i p to support them until his 
wife has given birth to three childr en . If £ e separates from his 
wife by mutual consent, he has to mat e au allowance to his wife’s 
parents. Kaikadis have no headma n and Bettle disputes by a 
committee of four or five members of the caste. They So not -send 
their boys to school or take to new pur sui t s . Th ar J a poor class. 

Kalals, orLiQUOE-SELLEas, with a Btr P , nD .f u i 

in large Villages and towns th, -ougl^V ^ 
generallyfair and goodlooking. The mer x Weap tn«£ 1Cb * 1< R 

and whiskers, but ho heard. The 

do not deck it with flowers or wear false hair TLa r ^ air * 

MoBt of them live in houses with tiled roofs 6 P ea k Nilnu. 

IiingiyatB in a headscarf rumal, waistcloth cAnt „° J rn , en dress lik 
and the women in the robe and bodica ’iju,. A, Q< * shoaldercloth 

-the men wear the sac. 
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til read. They eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, the hare, and 
domestic fowls, provided they are slaughtered by a Musalmdn priest 
or mullet. If there is no available priest a Kaldl slaughters the 
animal himself, washing his hands and mouth and repeating some 
words from the Kurdn. Their hereditary calling is to make 
and sell liquor, but sinco 1881, whoa a central or ttadar distillery 
was established at Belgaum, their calling has boon confined to the 
sale of liquor prepared at tlio distillery. They also work as 
labourers and cultivate, though as cultivators they do not show 
much skill. Thoiv women work in the fields and as day-labonrers. 
They worship Shiv, Vishnu, and MriLruti, and show much respect 
to their priests who are Dcshaslh, Konkanastli, and Karhdda 
Brdlimnns. Their marriage and death coremonics are the samo as 
those of Kunbis. Their marriages last three days. On the first 
day castemen arc feasted and tlio brido and bridogroom aro rubbed 
with turmeric. Tlio "next day the bridegroom goes to tlio bride’s 
house and is seated on a blanket. A cloth is held botween them 
and the priest repeats versos and at tho end throws grains of rice 
ovor their heads, and tlioy aro husband and wife. Packets of 
hetelnut and leaves ore handed round, nnd the guests retire. On 
the second evoning the hoy walks with tho girl to his houso 
accompanied by music nnd friends and relations. At his house tho 
goddess Lakshmi is worshipped. On tho third day a castofeast 
is given. On tho first day after a death 2s. to 4s. (Rs.1-2) are 
spent in preparing tho pile, in buying flowers which arc thrown 
over tho body, and in buying clothes for tho corpse. On tho third 
day sons, brothers, and other near malo relations go to tho burning 
ground, sprinklo milk over nnd round the nslics, tnlco tho nshos to 
some river, and throw them into the wator. On their return such nlrns 
as they cau niford arc given to the poor. On tho twelfth or thirteenth 
day a dinner is given to near relations and friends. A Brahman 
priest attends only on the twelfth day and gets cash or dakshina and 
uncookod food or shidha. They prnctiso child mnrriugo andpolygnmy; 
■widow marringo is forbidden and polyandry is unknown. Their 
ca3to rules allow them to spin wool in a spiudlo but not to spin 
cotton. If they touch quilt patch-work they have to bathe. Thoy 
liavo no priest of tlioir own, but thoy goucrally call Brahman priosts 
to their marriages, Thoy do not go on pilgrimage. Under tho now 
excise system they have bocomo little more than tho sorvants of the 
contractor. Thoy borrow to moot special cxponscs. Thoy have no 
headman and sottlo social disputos by tho opinion of n majority of 
the castemen. Thoy send tlioir boys to school but only till thoy 
can read and writo.a little. Their condition is at present somowhat 
depressed. - 

' Kola'tis, with a strength of 724, aro found only in Chikodi. Thoy 
aro divided into pure and impnre Kolfttis who do not eat together 
or intermarry. Thoy speak a mixturo of Mnrittbi and Hindustani, 

( nd are intelligent, slight, and aotivo, of fair complexion, with dark 
( tyos, and short-cut black hair. The mon wear tho top-knot, tlio 
({yhoustacho, the beard, and whiskers ; and tho womon tie tho hair in 
l a knot behind tho head. Thoy generally live outside of villages and 
n 80—22 
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move from place to place, carrying long low mat huts, nitW 1 1 
Jcadi-mah&k or straw-halls. They live together in small otoukW 1 
four or five families. They keep donkeys which they* asTVl 
travelling from place to place. Their staple food is Indian nn!U"i 
bread and vegetables. They eat fish, crabs, mutton; domestic io»V" : 
pigs, doer, hare, and partridges. They drink both countiy ig,! 
foreign liquor and palm-jnica All smoke tobacco and some w’' 
flower or ganja. Their dress is untidy and dirty. The men •*<* i 
a small twisted turban, a rough should eroloth, and short tight ; 
trousers ; the women wear a shortsleeved bodice and a robe 
Skirt corner is passed back between the feet. They are tumblers ud ■ 
rope-dancers, and live by begging. Their social position is'asby] 
as that of Mhdrs. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods 
Hanumdn is their chief object of worship ; their family deities w» 3 
Khandoba and Mari. They believe in ghosts and spirits. 'When skit 
comes of age every Kolfiti girl is called on to choose between marriagin 
and prostitution. If she prefers marriage Bhe is jealously watched 1 
and is usually well-behaved. If she choose prostitntion uA. 
tumbling, her parents have to call a caste council and get their J 
leave and give a feast. She is then at liberty to follow the calling J 
The children of unmarried Koldti women are admitted to the fa&_ 
privileges of the caste. They are an intelligent olass anxious Is > 
rise from their position. 

Korvis, with a strength of 3710, are found over the whole district il 
except in Khdndpur. They are divided into San delis, Konchis, Ait* 1 
or Kol Kaik&dis, and Modi Korvis. The Sanddis are considered the 
highest subdivision of Korvis and neither eat nor many witlflw 
others. They are strong and dart, thB women being a little-fairer 
.than the men. The men wear the top-knot, the moustaohe. Had 
whiskers. Their home tongue is Telugu mixed with Tamil, in 
which three-fourths of the words are Kdnarese. They are 'dirty, 
cruel, idle, given to thieving and drinking ; and their women are 
prostitutes. They are musicians and makers of baskets, comhufi, 
slings, and grass ropes. They do not cultivate. TheModis or 
sorcerers play on a pipe called pungi and make baskets; and the 
Konckis catch and sell peacocks and partridges. - The Aivm enter 
villages during the day under pretence of selling brofc 
baskets. They" find a good house to rob, and at night retd 
carry off clothes, vessels, ornaments, or cattle. The Advi won 
also thieves. They frequent villages on the pretence of 1 
and rob by day in regular gangs headed by a female Jeadei 
jama&arin. Each gang is provided with a bnnch of keys and 
locks. When they see a locked house in an unfrequented lal 
of them stands in front of the door, as if begging aim# 
jam&dwrin picks the locks nnd.tlie rest are posted round wa. 

When the leader comes out with the booty she locks the do' 
they alf walk away. Should any one happen to pass wl{ 
leader 
and asks 1 

with him, w 

has abused her 'or "taking liberties with her. One wotau 
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. another runs up and they jostle tlio man away from tie door. 
When a number of people have gathered the leader escapes with 
the booty. Again, an old woman will go from house to house 
pretending to be a fortune-teller. If she finds a house with no one 
in it but a single woman she flatters and astonishes the housewife 
by telling the chief events in the housewiEe’s life, how many 
children she has, and how many more are coming. When the woman 
of tho house is satisfied that the Advi woman has superhuman 
powers she allows tho witch to cover her face with her robe and 
shuts her eyes while the Advi woman breathes on them and blows 
in her cars and sits muttering charms. Meanwhile one or two of 
her. friends who have been lurking close by, walk into the house 
and carry nway whatever they can lay their handB on. When they 
have left the house the woman's face is uncovered, and the Advi 
woman takes her presents and loaves her dupe to find out that her 
houso has been robbed. Such of the Korvis as havo given np a 
wandering life live either in or outside of villages in small houses 
either with tliatchod or tiled roofs. They rear pigs and fowls. 
While travelling they carry straw mats which with the help of a 
few sticks they, mnko into huts. They keep dogs and asses to 
watch and carry their goods. Except cows, horses, rats, and dead 
animals, they eat most kinds of fiesh and drink liquor. Their 
staple food is Indian millet. On fast days they prepare cakes or 
poll's and rice like other Hindus. They dross like low-caste Hindus, 
generally in dirty clothes. Their women wear a bodice and a robe. 
Tho Modis or sorcerers wear a long coat, a pair of breeches, and a 
turbnn with some feathers fastened to it. Well-to-do women wear 
a nosering or muhra of gold, and silver rings or tolbavdis above 
the elbows. Except a coil of blaok beads round the neck and glass 
bangles, a poor woman wears no ornaments. On tho fifth day after 
a birth tho goddess Pachvi is worshipped, and the child is named 
on tho twelfth, tho name being givon by an astrologer. All 
oliildrcn have their heads shaved before thoy are a year old. They 
have no rule that a girl should bo married before she comes of ago. 
Tho betrothal is settled by the payment of 8s. (Rs. 4) to the girl’s 
father in presence of relations and friends. Shortly before the 
marriage day a second sum called maliar of not less thun £3 (Rs. 80) 
is given to tho girl’s father. Thrco days before tho marriage the 
boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric at their homes and instead of 
red-powder or hunhu a mixture of turmeric and cement is rubbed on 
their brows. A cocoanut wrapped in a piece of cloth is tied to the 
boy’s right and a threo-cornerod piece of cloth called pal is sot up 
aB a canopy in front of tho boy’s bouse. On the wedding-day the 
boy goes with his relations and frionds to the girl's house and sits 
by tho girl surrounded by women. Neither widows nor widowers 
are allowed-to enter tho house. Tho boy’s and girl’s hands are 
joined, and two married women, one a relation of the boy, the other 
of tho girl, ask the' elder women present whether they agree to tbe - 
marriage. When they state that thoy are willing, the musicians 
play tho marriage song and the ceremony is completed. Then the 
boy and girl sit -facing each other and they feed one another with 
sweetened rice, and tho rest of the rice is given to guests whose 
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first wives or husbands aro alive. The boy tabes' the girVto hii’ 
houso and feasts the caste with meat nnd liquor. A widow 
has daughters may not marry until all the girls.aro married;*., 
widow who has sons can never many. Korvis, as a rale, bnniW 
dead, but they burn a woman who dies within ten days after iikfc 
birth. Their death ceremonies aro like those of low-caste Bind*' 
Tho only peculiarity is that two near relations or friends are <•' ■ 
to ho corpse-bearers and aftor the funeral remain in the houeett'. 
threo days. On tlio third day tho ashes of tho dead are ^ 
and thrown into a river or pond. After bathing the two bc*»£ 
nnd a party of castopooplo aro feasted and ore then fra to v : 
whoro they please. Tho gods of tho Korvis aro MdrutvYellnmHi,' 
Hnligovn, Mailar, Bns/ipa, nnd Mdrgav or Lakslimi. They belief 
nnd worship all other Hindu gods and goddesses.. Their j.." ' 
are ordinary Brdhmnns. They fast on Saturdays and 
Padva in April and Ndg-panchmi in August as holidays. They 
on pilgrimage to Huligova in the Nizdm’s dominions, to thoBhra^ 
of Yollamma at Saundatti, and to a Musnlmdn saint’s 'tomb 
Yamanur. Her monthly sickness is not thought to mate a wona^ 
unclean. Though the Korvis hold a very low socinl position V ’ 
caste Hindus do not consider that thoir touch doilies. The SaniS; 
havo a headman of tho Trimil caste whom they term , riieli j>(. 
mahdnandi. Tho other subdivisions settle social disputes it. 
meetings of tho mon of tho caste. Among the Koryis if a wonajr 
is found guilty of adultery or of nny obhor serious crime sho is pat 
out of casto and not allowed back until she passes through 'flit, 
following ordeal: Threo stakes of Indian inillot ore set oa,\’ f 
ground their tops touching. Tho woman is made to stand « ’ 
them and they are sot on fire. Tbon her tongno is branded with ; 
piece of heated gold. Aftor all theso rites have boon performed 
is clean and fit to como back into caste. Tho Korvis do not ^ _ t 
their hoys to school. They are a very poor class, many of ” 
living entirely on alms. • ; > *• 


Korchars, with a strength of 293, aro found in-Belganm ■ 
Gokrik. They are black, strong, and well-made, and look like ^ 

Their expression is lively, the nose high, tho cheeks round,- and "• 
hair lank. The men wear a top-knot, moustache, and whiskers j " 
tho women tie thoir hair in a knot on tho right side. Their 
tonguo is Tamil ; out of doors thoy speak Hindustani. They 11 - 
in small dirty and untidy houses with walls of mud and tiled ro^ B 
Their staple food is Indian millet bread, pulse, ail: vegetab 
They eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, fowk, and game ■» 
are given to drink, using both countiy and foreign spirits and 
juice. All smoke tobacco aud some smoke hemp-flowers or od 
The men wear a headscarf, a short coat and waistcoat, and a waist 
shouldercloth ; the women wear a shortsleeved bodice and a ‘ 
whose skirt-comer is not passed hack between the feet. S rt 
day-labourers, while others are hunters or shikaris TW „°! n i' 
Marrithds and Mardthds oat from them. They are Ti<>wj eat i - 
Wt. not hooost, sober, or Hr®,. Tb, men go Luting it Wk“ 
labourers, and tho women earn something by tattooing 
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worship the usual Brahmanic gods and have the greatest respect 
for Haruti. Their family goddess is Durgamma and their family 
priests are Brahmans whom they call to conduct their marriage, 
age-coming, and death ceremonies. They observe the regular 
Hindu • holidays. They have no religious teacher or guru. They 
believe in soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and 
consult Desliastk SmArt BrAhmans at the time of birth and 
marriages and when in difficulty. They name the child on the 
twelfth day after birth and give a dinner, most of the guests being 
women. Their .marriage ceremonies last two days. On the first 
day they rub the bride and bridegroom with turmeric and oil, and 
on the second day a BrAhman conducts the marriage ceremony. 
A cloth is held between the boy and girl, verses are repeated, and 
the ceremony is completed hy throwing rice over their heads. On 
the third day a feast is hold at both the hoy’s and the girl’s. They 
bury their dead, and give a feast on the thirteenth day to relations 
and castemon including the four bier-bearers. They allow widow 
marriage. They are bound together as a body and settle tbeir 
social disputes according to the opinion of the majority of the 
castemen. They neither send their children to school, nor take to 
new pursuits. They are veiy poor. 

Meda'rs or Buruds, Workers is Bamboo, with a strength 
of 1092, are found over the whole district, chiefly in large villages 
and towns. r They claim descent from one Kyataya, a LingAyat, to 
which sect they say they formerly belonged and lost their position 
from eating and drinking in Shudras’ houses during a famine. The 
MedArs do not now wear the ling. They have no subdivisions. 
The men are dark, strongly made, and regular-featured; the 
women are a little fairer than the men. The men wear the 
top-knot and moustache, and sometimes the heard and whiskers. 
The women coil their hair in a knot and tie it with a woollen 
string or mandidliar. Their home tongue is KAnarese. They are 
hardworking and hospitable hut extravagant and drunken. They 
make bamboo baskets and blinds. They seldom cultivate ; many of 
them trade in bamboo. As a labourer a Medar man earns about 
Gd. (4 as.) a day. Their women are equally hardworking, and besides 
minding the house plait baskets and matting. A man wears a 
, turban or headscarf, a waistcoat, short pantaloons or chadis , and 

• sometimes a shouldercloth and shoes or chapals. The women wear 
i a robe and a. bodice. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 

Their every-day meal consists of Indian millet bread and vege- 
tables, a few eating rice. They worship the goddess PAchvi on the 
ie. *th day after child-birth and name it on the thirteenth. They 
nd p a ve the child’s hair for the first time before it is two years old 
>r 9 &. d throw the hair into the river. MedArs allow widow marriage, 
raisfc ,3 children of the first husband being left to his. relations. A 

* a K.mn.n ~who Tnnm'nn a second husband is considered impure and is 
otne afc allowed to take part in religious ceremonies. The Medars bury 
at fre.d do not burn their dead. • The ChalvAdi, who carries a bell in 
orkinjxit of the LingAyats' funerals, heads their burial parties. Before 
rork ia dead is carried to the burying ground a Lingayat ayya sets his 
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right foot on tho head of the corpse. The priest's foot h worship^ 
by the relations of tho dead, washed, and tho water poured iutoait 
corpso’s month to wash away its etns. Except litis the if 
obsorvo no Lingdynt. customs. They mount tho dead for ten duft? 
and porfortn tho funeral ceremonies or ghradilk from tbo clew*# 
to the thirteenth day. They worship Shir, Basavonn, Tehamts^' 
and other Hindu gods. Thoy keep iu their houses aadworsb^j 
silver or bmss images of tlioir ancestors. They call BrilImthwf-% 
their houses to porfonu all religious ceremonies except funertin 
which nro conducted by I/tng&yat priests. Like Konkan and D<«cc«C 
ham boo-workers the iledrtrs aro not held unclean. They hare vf 
casto organization. Their headmen who aro called gauda #«$ 
chuvga belong to their owu casto and with tho help of tho cmkJ 
peoplo, settle socinl disputes. Tho two headmen nro paid eortr^ 
fees on mnrriago nnd other joyful occasions nnd wo marriage contfi 
is settled without their consent. Mediirs aro not scrimped for too 
or clothing, earning enough to keep themselves and their families? 
hut not saving enough to meet marriage nnd other special expen*».1 
Many havo to borrow and nra in debt. Thoy do not send their hoys.-' 
to school or take to now pursuits, nnd nro not a rising class. ‘ '■ 
Ra'mosllis, with n strength of 107, aro found in Bclgamn, Samp* 
gnon, Chikodi, Athni, and Golaik. According to their own story they 
nro of tho satno casto as tho Bernda with whom they cat but do net' 
marry. Thoy havo no subdivisions. Their snrnnmcs are Audit and 
Banni, nnd families bearing tbo same surnnmo cannot intermarry. 
Thoy look like Kunbis. Tho men, who wear the top-knot, moustache,, 
and whiskers, nro dark, strong, and regulnr featured.’ Their Itisn*' 
speech is Kdnnroso. A comparatively well-to-do Rikmosbi has.* 
house with threo rooms, tho back room for cattle, tho middle n»m 
for tho women nnd for dining and sleeping, and tho front room fur 
mon nnd visitors. Except six or sevon brass nnd several earthen 
vessols, thoy havo fow household goods. Thoy kcop cows, bollocks, 
buffaloes, and dogs. Their staple food is Indian millet, rice, prise, 
nnd vegetables. Thoy cut fish and tho flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, 
and buffaloes. Their uso of nnimnl food is not limited to sacrificial 
or other groat occasions ; if they could afford it they would <*t 
meat regularly. Thoy drink both country and foreitm liquor and 
cat opium ; almost oil smoko tobacco and somo smoko hemp-flower. 
Tho mon dress liko Kunbis in a headscarf, shouldorcloth, and waist* 
cloth, but tbeir clothes nro dirty and untidy. Tlio women wear » . 
Bhortsloovod bodico nnd the robe without passing tho“ end' back ‘ 
between tlio feet. Thoy aro qimrrolsomo nnd given to drink. They 
mako thoir living ns watchmen, husbandmen, and labourers, and 
BOino of thorn aro rob bora. Thoy* grow nucluii and vari with fbo 
holp of thoir women. Field-workers are paid either in grain or in cash,- 
at tho rate of 3d. (2 as.) a day. Thoir work is steady, but most of 
thorn borrow to meet special expenses, and as they havo' generally 
to pay as much ns twenty-four per cent interest many of Stem are *• 
involved in debt. They do not rospoot Brfihmans nor call th'eXi to. 
conduct thoir ceremonies. Their family goddess is Yedova and the# 
havo the greatest rospoot for Mfiruti. Thoy worship their deceased 
ancestors as well us tie cobra or nag, holding it ZvTzud nwf' 
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destroying it. Thoy keep no images in their houses. Tlieir priests 
are Lingayat Jnngams who perform their birth, marriage, and death 
ceremonies. They make no pilgrimages and except their J angarns 
have no religious head or guru. When a child is born they give a 
Jan gam §d. (4 anna) and ask him to name the child. The Jangam 
asks the name of the child's ancestors and after consulting his 
almanac tells them by what name to call the child. They have no 
betrothal or puberty ceremonies. The marriage age for girls varies 
from five to ten, and for boys from ten to twenty. When his first 
wife is barren, a man may take a second or ‘ ovon a third wife. 
But if he has children by his first wife he seldom marries again 
during her lifetimo. They allow and practiso widow marriage. 
There is a rule that if a man suspects his wife of unfaithfulness, 
with the consent of the caste he may divorce her. They btiry their 
.dead. Nothing is spent on the burial of the unmarried, but in 
raomoiy of the married dead, whether men or women, a caste feast 
is given on the thirteenth day after death. They are bound 
together as a body and settle caste disputes at meetings of the adult 
male members. They do not send their boys to school. 

Ra'vals, with a strength of 258, are found all over the district. 
They are divided into Rtfvulnnths and Padamroti RdvalB who neither 
eat together nor intermarry. Both divisions look like Mardtlius and 
speak MarAthi at homo. Thoy live in small houses with walls of mud 
and tiled roofs. They keep cows, bullocks, goats, and fowls, and are 
temperate in eating and drinking. Their staple food is rice, Indian 
millet, pnlse, and vegetables, but they do not object to cat fish or 
flesh or to drink liquor. They smoko tobacco and hemp-flowors. 
The men wear a headscarf or rinndl, a coat, a shirt, a waist- 
cloth, and a shouldercloth ; and the women a shortsleovcd bodice 
and a robe or higado whoso end is not drawn back between the 
feet. Thoy are hardworking, sober, and thrifty, but dirty. They 
are messengers, weavers, landholders, fiold-workors, and beggars. 
They weave coarse robes or sadis which thoy sell to shopkeepers, 
their women helping them in their work. They are not skilful 
husbandmen. Their women help them in weeding and sowing, and 
their children in looking after the cattle. They sell milk, butter, 
and curds. Thoy worship the ordinary Brdhmnn gods, nud have 
the greatest respect for Mahiidcv. Their priests ore Doslmsth 
Brdkmnns whom thoy call to conduct their birth, marriage, 
puberty, and death ceremonies. Thoy do not make pilgrimages, 
and have no religions guide or guru. They believe in soothsaying 
and lucky and unlucky days and consult the ordinary Brdhmans 
at the time of birth and marriage or whonover thoy nro in difficulty. 
Their customs do not differ from those of Kunbis. They buiy their 
dead and allow widow marriago. They are bound togothor ns a 
body and tlieir' social disputes are sottled at mootings of tho adult 
males of tho casto. A fow -send tboir boys to school. As a class 
they are fairly prosperous. 

Shika’ris or Hunters, also called Pdrdhis or Snarers, with a 
strenlh of thirty, are a wandering tribe who seem to be the same ns 
the ’ Gujardt Vdghris. Their home tongue is Gujardti. Thoy are 
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divided into Mir or noble SliikAris, HaranpArdhis or deer-kuntwiA 
and Korcbers or basket-makers. These divisions neither eat together 
nor intermarry. They have no surnames. They are dark, dirty, 
thin. The men allow the hair to grow like a woman's hair andweer 
the moustache and beard. They are bird-catchers, hardworking 
sober, and such skilful whistle-players that the birds gather 1-0054 
them. They also catch them with nets. The birds they generally 
catch are peafowl, partridges, rock-quail, and parrots. The quail m. 
taught to fight and the parrots to speak. The HaranpdrcUns catch 
deer by throwing largo nets over them or disabling them with sticka!; 
They sell the young deer and the skins of the old ones. - Son* 
carry matchlocks, swords, and spears, and -hunt _ largo .game. ‘ They 
are also gang-robbers. When in towns and villages selling gtm 
they try to find a suitable place for a robbery. They commit bnr- 
glaries, rob fields, and steal when the chance offers. The Korchers,^ 
besides hnnting and robbing, work as basket-makers. ThoyfatfS 
deer, fowls, goats, sheep, hares, hogs, peacocks, partridges, andquailB,'* 
and almost all feathered game, but not cows, buffaloes, horses, asses,' i 
rats, cats, monkeys, nilgdis, porcupines, lizardB, or serpents. They t [ 
drink liquor and smoke tobacco and hemp-flower. They wear a 
loincloth, a headscarf, and a bodycloth. The women wear the, 
robe and bodice, glass bangles, and brass earrings. Thoy lwein 
bamboo huts seven feet by four and five feet high with walls and 
slanting roofs of straw matting which they roll up and carry off in 
a few minutes. In the fair season they generally live neaT -hills in ' 
clusters of about a dozen huts. When overtaken by rain they take ' 
shelter in the nearest village. On the fifth day after the birth of a 1 ' 
child the goddess Satvdi is worshipped and a feast is given to the 
caste to satisfy the goddess. A Doshastb Br&liman gives the' child' 
a name. If the child is a boy tbo mother should keep the house for 
three and if it is a girl for two months. In practice the confinement - 
seldom lasts for more than a month. At the end of the three 
months in the case of a boy or of the two months in the case of a' 
girl a feast is given to the caste. Until this feast is given the 
mother is considered impure and is not allowed to join iu any-’ 
ceremony such as a marriage. On tho day tho child is named »• 
feast is held. The child is laid in its mother’s lap, songs are 
sung, and the child is named by a Deshasth BrAhman and sugar 
is handed to the guests. They marry their girls at any age. The 
boy’s father has to give the girl's father £4 (Rs. 40) in cash.- -If; 
liis father cannot pay the amount the bridegroom, has to serve in bis , ; 
father-in-law’s house for a stated period. Their marriages, are • ' 
performed by Deshasth Brahmans and the festivities last' for faro' , 
or three days according to the parents’ means. On the first '.day'’, 
the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and a dinner' is given in-., 
honour of the family gods. . On the second day the pair are seated ■ 
on a blanket, the priest repeats verses and at the end throws grains ' 
of nee over their heads and they are husband and wife They are .’ 
taken to how before the village god and a feast is given by both'- 
- 3?, fatberB - „They buvy the dead ana mourn twelve days and end. • 
with a taste feast. They allow widow marriage. Their chief obiects . 
of worahtp are -Lakshmi, Dufgava, and DyAmava. They respect , 
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Brahmans. Tlioy do not go on pilgrimage and have no spiritual 
Lend. They have a caste organization aud decide social disputes at 
meetings of tho castemen, Tlioy do not send' their boys to school 
or talco to now pursuits. Tlioy are a poverty-stricken class., with an 
uncertain and poorly paid calling. They are generally dressed in 
rags and are sometimes scrimped for food. 

Vadars, or Diggers, are a wandering tribe, returned ns number- 
ing 197 and as found over the wholo district. They are divided into 
Bhoj-Yadars who hold aloof from the rosfc, Kal-Vadars, Man-Yadars, 
and Bliandi-Vndars who eat togetlior and intermarry. They nro 
dark with regular features, high noses, thin lips, and long nocks, and 
are strongly made. Tlioy speak a mixture of Telugu and Kannrcso. 
Tho men are hardworking but thriftless and given to drink, and 
their, wives arc hardworking and well-behaved. Bhoj-Vadars pre- 
pare and soli charcoal and cement. Kal-Vadars aro stone-cutters ; 
Man -Vadars aro diggers, and Bliandi-Vndars nro cartmen. They also 
prepare corn handmills. They roar asses, sell pickaxes aud shovels, 
and build mud walls. Formerly all wero plunderers, robbing both 
by day and uiglit. Bhoj -Vadars livo in small thatched houses, 
and the other divisions live in bamboo and mat lmts about three and 
half feet high, three broad, and six or seven feet long. Tlioy 
keep buffaloes, asses, aud fowls, and, except beef, eat all animal food 
including serpents and rats. They drink liquor nnd tlieir stnplo 
food is ludiau millet and vegetables. They dress like low-cnsto 
Hindus, the men in a turban, a pair of breeches reaching tho 
knee, and a blanket or wnistolotlij the women wear a robe without 
a bodice. On the fifth day after the birth of a child Vndnrs 
feast married women and name tho child on tho night of the 
eleventh. They do not consult astrologers for lucky days or 
for a name. They marry tlieir, children on Monday afternoon at 
, any time either before or after they aro of age, though it is 
considered wrong to put off a girl’s marriage until she coxncs of 
age. A feast to tho caste seals tho marriage contract. When tho 
boy and tho girl aro to bo wedded tho boy is seated on a blanket 
on open ground in front of tho girl’s house, and two pieces of 
turmeric root along with hotel leaves nro wrapped in a cloth nnd 
tied to the right wrist of both the boy and the girl. The girl 
wears a glass bangle on her left wrist, and the boy ties a black bond 
necklace round her nock with a picco of white thread. Friends 
and relations throw rice on tho couplo’B heads, and they aro husband 
and wife. On the next day they aro thrico nibbed witlrtnrmoric nnd 
the marriage ceremony is over. The wholo costs 10s. to £2 (Ks.5-20). 
Except very old persons tho Vadars bury tho dead. The death 
ceremony goncrally costs 4s. to 10s. (Its. 2-5). They worship 
Yenkatraman, Yellammn, and MAruti, but do not employ Brdhmans 
to officiate, at their houses. Tho headmen of tho Bhojs, who are 
termed shatis and vmhanadis aro of tlio Tamil ensto. Tho social 
disputes of the other subdivisions are decided by elderly porsons at 
a mooting of tho enstomen. Tho Vadars do not send thoir boys to 
school, but aro fairly off, not scrimped for food or clothing nnd free 
from debt. 
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Laving no Louses nud living in temples or inns. They sometimes 
Lave Lorses, cows, dogs, and fowls. TLoir staplo food is rico, 
Indian millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. They do not give ensto 
dinners, but during marriages tboy give eaob guest about a quarter 
of a pound of uncooked rice or wheat, pulse, and coarse sugar. They 
eat fish, crabs, mutton, fowls, wild gamo, pigoons, and partridges. 
They aro great drinkers, being specially fond of palm-juice. They 
got tlioir clothes by bogging. They smoko tobacco and hemp- 
flowers o r.gdnja. The mon go bogging and singing from six in the 
morning to ono. In the ovouing they go fishing, staying away till 
the early morning. They aro not a religious people. Thoy worship 
the ordinary village gods, but thoir favourite deity is Mitruti. In 
their houses are images of Sidoba and Maydrdni. Thoir priests 
aro Brahmans, whoso help thoy scok only at marriages. They 
do not fast but keep tlio usual Hindu holidays. Bli.its beliovo in 
sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, and lucky and unlucky days. Thoy 
consult Brdhmans whenever thoy are in difficulty. A fow days after 
child-birth they go into tho bushlands and offer a goat to tbo 
goddess Muki&yi. Thoir only customs aro at marriages and they 
aro tho same as Kunbi customs. They have no casto council and 
leave social and religious disputes to bo settled by tlicir teacher or 
guru. Tho Bhdts do not sond their boys to school. They aro a 
steady people. 

Dandig Da'sarus, with a strength of eight, aro found only 
in Chikodi. Thoy enmo into tho district from Madras. They havo 
no subdivisions and families bearing the snmo surname do not 
intermarry. Their homo spoech is Tclugu and they look liko 
Ddsarus. They live in small houses with walls of mud and tiled 
roofs, Thoy do not rear any useful or pot animals. Thoir houses 
are neat and clean. Their every-day food is rico, Indian millet bread, 
and vegetables. They give feasts on marriago occasions, cat fish, 

. and the flesh of sheep, goats, and domestic fowls. Thoy drink liquor 
and smoko tobacco. Thoy dress liko the Ddsarus. The only 
difference "between tbo Ddsarus and tbo Dandig Ddsarus is that tbo 
former aro Sbaivs and the latter Yaislranvs. 

Da'sarus, apparently tbo servants or das of tho god Mar u Li, aro 
wandering beggars, returned as numbering 574. Tboy are found 
throughout the district, but chiefly in Gokflk and Athni. They 
appear to belong both to tho Tolugu nud tho Karndtak stock, but 
there is nothing to show when and from where tboy came into tbo 
district. Thoir bead-quarters aro at Bijnpur where tboy .live during 
the rains. They are divided into Telangi Ddsarus, Knxndtnk 
DAsarus, Vain Ddsarus, and Holdv or Mbdr Ddsarus. Nono of tboso 
classes either eat together or intermarry. Tho mon are of middle 
size and dark, with a quick lively look ; and tbo women aro strong 
and muscular. Tho Tolang Ddsarus speak Telugu and the 
Karndtak and other Ddsarus speak Kdnareso. Tbo Ddsarus are 
quiet, hospitable/ and sober, but idle and thriftless. Thoy are 
wandering beggars, singers, and musicians, tho Karndtak Ddsarus 
in addition performing plays and allowing their wives to act as 
courtezans. Beforo starting to bog they pray to Mdruti and' Vishnu, 
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for a bagful of grain. The Telang Dasarus, who are also calls|% 
Vakalgerus, carry a lamp at the end of a long pole and rest a' gong 
and a conch-shell on their right shoulder. They beg on Saturdays o% • 
'Among the Hindus of the district when one of a family is sick, it 
common to vow that if ho recover a number of Dfisarn rad b 
feasted. This is done because they are believed to he favourites o 
Mdruti, one of the chief local gods. Excepting a fewin Belgann 
and other towns, who live in small houses, Ddsarus have in 
dwellings. They eat Indian millet bread, rice, vegetables, fish, an] 
flesh, and drink liquor. The men dress like Kunbis and the women 
like dancing-girls braiding the hair and tying it in a knot lirftH 
the head as if resting on the neck. They are clean and neat m 
their dress, wear rich robes with broad silk borders, sometimes 
with gold ends, drawing one end over tbe head and bringing tbe 
lower end back between the feet. They wear a tight bodice of fins 
cotton or silk cloth and mark their eyebrows with red-powder sr 
hunJcu. Thoy wear a profusion of gold and silver ornaments and 
like dancing-girls are fond of show and pleasure. Kamatakand 
Vain D&sarus invest their sons with the sacred' thread between ft# 
age of nine and twelve; All allow widow marriage. When a Telang 
Das am dies a conch-shell and discos are tied to his arm, and again 
untied when he is buried. They are kept in some safe place and 
brought out for worship on the fifth day by the chief mourner. Jt 
they are lost the person responsible for them is put out of caste, 
The Ddsarus worship Vishnu, Bdlaji, and Maruti. The Telang and 
Karnatak D&sarus employ Desliasth Brdhmans to perform, their 
thread-girding, marriage, and other ceremonies. The Vain Ddsarw 
perform them themselves and act as priests to the HoMrs. Escepi 
the Karnatak Dasarus who have a headman, they settle social disputes ' 
^accordance with the opinion of the majority of the castemen. 
lhe 'lelang and Valu Dasarus send their- boys to school for a 
sm>rt time. Those Dasarus who know how to sing and dance and 
whose women act as courtezans are in easy circumstances.- Tlierest- 
are poor, living from hand to mouth. 


, °T UnnmiEBs, are returned as numbering 105 .and *s 

round throughout the district, especially in large towns. They bave 

rL^? dl I 1S10 j S Vi.'? h f y look like M ardthas and those at Belgaum, 
*S+hrTf&nf dKh i a ^? Ur S P eak Mar athi ; the Davris of other parte 
The men i ^ aaares ®- . generally livein thatchedhuts. , 
and T few of S? close ; fitt l?Lg Durban, breeches or -a waistcloth,’ 
Thob s Se1oS Women wear a robe and bodice' 

and flesh* and drink* r 6tj puse ’ and som etimes rice. They eat fi* 1, 

& tom ”L a T'- * re ials » a **r “ a **9 

needles, and beads Th n w ° men retai1 wooden combs, 

credit and nav tbo™ v ey ,? enera ^7 buy from the carpenters b T> 
after atofL 2". . C ° mbs are On the fifth day. 

the'child is laid m 18 ^^hipped, and on the thirteenth . 

presented with cooked and , Ila ™ 1 ea ) friends and relations being 
years old the lobes "When the child is twelver 

withhis own hands puts into tb^ I* 11 ? b ° re ^ ancl tIle teacher or gurk 
nanus puts mto the holes a pair of light silver rings worth - 
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about 3<?. (2 an.). Before n marriage tho bodies of tboboy and girl 
arc rubbed with turmeric, the god Kediirliiig and tho goddess Amba 
Bharrfni arc worshipped, and verses nro repeated and rico is thrown 
over the heads of tho couplo by tho Brrihman priest who is gcuorally 
a Doshasth. They bury their dend. On tho third day after a death 
the mourner lays cooked rico mixed with milk on the grave, nnd 
when it has been touched by a crow, roturns homo. If no crow 
comes lie makes nn earthen crow and touches tho rico with its beak. 
On tho twelfth day tho funeral ceremonies end with a dinner to casto- 
follows. Though not n religious pcoplo tho Davris keep a small metal 
image of Ivcdnrling in tlicir house nnd worship it every Sunday 
morning. They sacrifice no animal to Kedfirling, but sometimes vow 
to mako a pilgrimage to Kolhapur or to feast his begging devotees. 
Tlicir emblems nro small metal bells nnd a basket -shaped pot. Vows 
arc made in order to got children or to ho cured from sickness. 
Tho Davris do not act ns sorcerers. They nro bound together ns a 
body and their social disputes nre settled by muss meetings of tho 
caste. They do 'not send their boys to school, and still suffer from 
tho decline in ahns-giving which followed the famine distress. 

Gondlllis are l'etnrned ns numbering 370 nnd as found only inn 
few villages nnd towns throughout the district. They scorn to have 
entered the district from tho Bombay Dcecnn. They havo no sub- 
divisions. They look like Alnrnfluis, being dark and strong, with 
high noses and thin lips. Tlicir home tongue is Mnriithi. Most 
or them live in houses witli thatched roofs. They cat fish nnd tlcsh, 
and drink liqnor. They dress like Mnrathas, hut the men beg nnd 
dance the ffOiuUial in peculiar long coats which roach to the foot. 
They wear shell-necklaces nnd caps stuck over with shells. Tho 
gondhal dance is performed ntiiong Maraflia Brahmans in honour 
of the goddess Bhnvani on tho occasion of a thread-ccrcinony, 
a marriage, or in tho seventh month of a woman's first pregnancy. 
Among other Hindus tho dnneo is performed only at tho time of 
marriage, cither before or after the ceromony. Tho dance always 
takes placo at. night. In tho evening, in the women’s lmll, tho 
dancers spread on a high wooden stool a piece of new black bodice- 
cloth, about two feot three inches long nnd a foot and n half broad. 
On this cloth thirty-six pinches of rico grains nro laid and sprinkled 
with turmeric and red-powder. On tho rico is set a copper water- 
pot or Idmbya filled with mixed mill; and water, and the mouth is 
covered with hotel leaves and a coeoamit. On the high wooden 
Btool in front of the pot are laid five bclelnuts and mi equal 
number of plantains, dates, and lemons, nnd, with tho help of tho 
chief Gondhli, tho male head of tho family worships tho pot ns tho 
goddess Tulja BlinvAni. Tho live dancors then light, five torches, 
and sot them in tho hands of five men of tho family, nnd tho lorcli- 
bcarors march fivo times round tho goddess repeating tho word 
Amba BhnvAni. Tho bend Gondhli now nppronclios anil takes liis 
stand in front of tlic high wooden stool, tlirco of his company stand 
behind him with musical instruments, nnd tho fifth generally stnuds 
to the right of the' headman with tho lighted torch iu his hand. 
3n both sidos of the head dancer men anil women look on, touted on 
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carpets and mats. Then the head Gondhli begins to dance, to aj 
in praiso of the goddess, at times stopping to explain the memth 
of the songs. This lasts the whole night and- is not over till day 
break. At the end of the dance alighted lamp is wared round th 
goddess. The dancers are paid about 2s. (Re.l) and retire. 
only ceremonies which the Gondhlis are said to perform areth 
putting on of the shell -necklace and marriage. The shell -nediacf 
is put round the novice's neck at a meeting of . the cnstemfa, 
who after the ceremony is over re tiro with a handful of sugar and 
packets of betolnnt and leaves. Their marriage ceremohy-lasts for 
three days. On the first day they feast the casto in honour of fie 
family gods. On the second day the boy and. girl are seated face!# 
face on two low wooden stools. Marriage verses are repeated!); 
Brahman priests, and- grains of rice are thrown over their heads; 
The guests are offered packets of botelnut and leaves and retire,' 
The marriage ceremony ends with a feast on the third day.. They 
generally marry their children before they come 1 of ;age. Th'ej- 
practiso polygamy, but polyandry is unknown and widow marries' 
is forbidden. Besides bogging, a few work as husbandmen. Their 
priests aro Desbastb Brdhmans. Their family goddesses are Irak . 
BhavAni and Tulja Bhavdni in honour of whom they fast on Tuesdays, 
and Fridays. They are bound together as a body and settle social 
disputes according to ihe'opinion of the" majority of- the castenicn. 

A few send their boys to school. They aro a poor -people, -hardly 
earning enough to live on. . t 

Gfosa'vis are returned as numbering 904 and • as found dl" 
over the district except in Parasgad and- Gok&k. . They are- 
divided into Nftth Gosavis, Davri Gosavis, and B.-tlsautoshis. ; The'. 
Ndth Gos&vis are considered higher than the others and neilha 
eat nor marry with them. The Davris and BAlsantoslus eat- 
together and intermarry. They have no family stocks' or gotm ‘ 
They speak Marathi in their homos, and, except that they wear , 
rings in their ears, they look like Kunbis. The commonest names 
among men aro AmbarnAth, Appdndtb, Kirnatli, and R&mnath; 
and among women, Bali, Santi, and Tnki. They- are middle-, ; 
sized, strong, muscular, and long-lived. ' They are dark-. With 
clever faces, small eyes, regular features, high nose, thf a . 
high, choek bones. Thoylivo in houses with mud wallii and- tiled- 
-roofs, generally untidy and with veiy little furniture. 'Ifosli 
families have a couple of bullocks or cows as well as sheep, goats'^ 
and fowla Their every-day food is Indian millet, ribe, pulse, andU 
vegetables. But when they can afford it they eat fish, crabs, andS 
the flesh of goats, sheep, bare, wild hog, game birds; and domesti 
fowls. On holidays and whenever else they can afford it, thei 

Vsr iLrsszzsJ^Tzsr 

the left arm, and a pale-coloured gourd in the rfJJ f “8“* 2**? 
this exception neither men nor women differ in % Jlaild - W,th ' 

«ress irom ICunbis. ' 
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They arc thrifty, even-tempered, hardworking, and ordorly. They 
lire chiefly by begging. The Ndths, besides begging, cultivnto, and 
a few lend money. All the Bdlsantoshis live by begging, whilo 
among the Davris there are husbandmen and traders ns well ns 
"beggars. Tho traders sell thread nnd needles, glass beads, combs, 
stoneware, metalwaro, looking-glasses, buttons, nnd boxes. Tho 
! women help in tho fields, beg, nnd sell small wares on market days, 
squatting by tho road and spreading their goods before them on 
pieces of blanket. They also work ns dny-lnbourors. Children of 
twelve years and upwards help tlioir parents. Tho Davris buy 
their wares from Mfirwrir Yani shopkoopors in largo towns and 
cities, nnd hawk thorn from village to village. Tlioir work is 
* constant and their calling hereditary. Very few arc well-to-do ; 
some nro fairly off and some nro in debt. Jinny borrow to incel 
mnrringe and other spccinl expenses for which I hoy have to pay 
about six per cent a month. Thoy are a religious people. Their 
family god is Jotiba who is called Keditrling or Bliairnvnilth. His 
chief temple is in Battisrnl near Pandhnrpur. They worship the god 
Jotibn daily with flowers, rice, nnd snndnl-powdor. They offer him 
sugar every day and mutton on Dasara Day in October. Ilis image is 
a brass, silver, or gold mnsk with four arms. They respect. Brahmans 
and call them to all their ceremonies except to the enr-boring, to 
which they call their teacher or guru. They worship the ordinary 
Brsibman gods bnt have the greatest respect for Shiv. They keep 
the regular Hindu holidays. They do not rnako pilgrimages. They 
have a spiritual teacher or guru who belongs to the Doriviko sect 
of Gosdvis. Ho bores tbo ears of their male children nnd they pay 
him 2s. Gd. (Its. 1 J). Ho is succeeded by one of his disciples and 
makes no attempt to gnin new followers. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, and soothsaying. Tho soothsayers nro BrAlnnnns, Josh is, 
and Pinglis. Their chief ceremonies nro thb worship of the 
goddess Balti on tho fifth day after n child-birth, wheu rice and 
fish are presented nnd a feast is given to tho caste people. On the 
twelfth day tho child is named. When tho boy is twelvo years old 
his car is slit nnd he puts on tho bogging garb nnd is eligible for 
marriage. The coremony is performed by thoir teacher. Ho plnnts 
a trident iu tlio ground nnd after worshipping it and offering it a 
•cocoanut, plantains, sugar, betel leaves and nuts, and dales, pierces 
with a needle the lobes of tho young disciple’s ear and puts silver or 
gold rings into tho holes. A wallet with a pot in it is tied to his 
left arm and the teacher enjoins him henceforth to livo solely’ by 
bogging. Ho Hlnvls on bis now calling, gathering plantains and 
dates from . tho guests. Tlio ceremony' ends with a dinner to 
ca'stemen. On betrothal, tho father of tho boy invites tho girl’s 
father and their friends to a dinner. Sugar nnd betelnuts are 
handed, and the girl’s father is presented with £3 (Rs.30) which 
is willed dcj. On a lucky day the fomulc relations cany turmeric 
to tho girl’s house and rub her with it. Then tho women of tho 
girl’s family bring turmoric and rub it on tho boy’s body’, who 
with a party' of his relations goes to tho girl’s houso whore the 
mniTingo is solemnised, nnd a feast is hold. "When a girl readies 
womanhood the jdialsholhan or lap-filling ceremony takes place. 
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When a person dios his body is washed with warm wnlcrj covorod 
with a now white cloth, nnd carried to ho buriod. On the third 
day aftor death tho hearers aro feasted, mid on the eleventh the • 
mourning ceases and tho monrnors are purified by drinking (ho fivo 
products of tho cow. On tho twelfth day a goat or two aro 
sacrificed, and tho day ends with a feast On tho morning of 
the thirteenth day tho coromonics end by presenting a pipe of 
tobacco to friends, relations, and castefollows. Thcro has not been 
any recent oliango in their customs. Child marriage, widow - 
marriage, nnd polygamy arc allowed. Social disputes aro settled 
by the votes of tho majority of tho men of tho caste, though of i 
Into tho power of tho majority is said to havo declined. They do 1 
not send their boys to school neither do they take to now pursuits. . 
They aro a poor class. 

Josll is aro returned as numbering thirty and ns found chiefly 
in KliAnApnr nnd Bclgnum. Thoy aro divided into MarAthAs 
and Kidbides. Thoy eat together and intermarry. In appearance > 
thoy resoinblo well-to-do Ktmbis, being neither very fair nor very 
dark. They aro not strongly made but havo regular features. 
Their homo tongue is MnrAthi. Their dress consists of n long coat, 
a waislclotli, nnd n turban, Thoy eat flesh of all kinds except beef, * 
but are not allowed to drink liquor. Thoy are persistent beggnrs 
but refuse all rcgalnr work. They object to bo classed ns beggars 
and any that ns astrologers they lmvo a clnim on tho public alma. 
Thoy arc neat, sober, nnd ovou-tompered, nnd liospitnblo to their 
cnstefcllows whom they never send away empty-handed. They 
wander in gangs of ten to twenty with their wives and children 
and return to their head-quarters nftor tours varying from six to 
nine months. Thoy call themselves Joshis or astrologers because- 
they foretell events. Thoy beg from door to door in the mornings 
from six or seven to twelve, finch has a small drum called bud- 
budki which lio boats in front of n bouse nud offers to tell what has 
happened to tho family nnd wlmt is in storo for it. In answer to 
questions he tells how tho bond of tho liouso had once a narrow 
escape, and that another misfortune hangs over liia head and will 
fall on him unless ho walks a certain number of times round ’the 
god JIAruti, or keeps a lamp in tho tcmplo lighted for a certaiti . 
number of days, or pours oil over the god. In rotnm for this 
advico tho pcoplo of tho house givo him money or clothes. Joshis / 
generally carry a sob' of small square pictures of a fulfil pot/. 
MnhAdev and PArvnti, JIAruti and RAtnchandrn, as good omens ; and 
of an celipso, a tigor, or a snake, ns bad omons. Their priests aro' 
BhAts. They do not employ BrAlnnans at any of their ceremonies. ” 
Their family gods aro Kcddreshvar and Sidoba; nnd their chief 
holidays aro Shivarutra in February, Ndr/pancham! in August, ’' 
Dasara in Ootobor, nnd Divuli in November. They seldom go on , 
pilgrimage. They believe in divination nnd soothsaying They / 
aro said not to practiso witchcraft and to bare no faith in’ tho evil 
©ye. They beliovo Tuesday nnd Friday are lucky days aud the. rest ■ 
unlucky. Marriage is their only coremony. Tho members of tho ■ - 
casto Tneet . ° rice on tho boy’s and girl’s beads ' 

and tho . . K allow widow marriage. 
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Their funeral ceremonies aro performed by themselves without the 
help of priosts. They bury the dead except lepers whom they burn. 
They have a headman who is choson by the votes of the castomon 
from the loading ciders of tho community. He settles their social 
disputes with tho help of tho castemen. He also directs their 
begging excursions, and, in case any of them neglects his orders, he 
Hues them 4s. to Gs. (Rs. 2-3). A few send their boyB to school but 
only for a short time to learn to read Hardthi. Thoy aro a falling 
people. 

Ka'nplia'tes or Smt-eahed Joqis are returned as numbering 
seventy aud as found in Chikodi. They have no subdivisions, speak 
Mardthi, and look lilto Kunbis. Some of thorn marry and othera 
remain singlo. They live in temples or inns and rear buffaloes 
and dogs. Thoy eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, and domestic 
fowls. Thoy drink liquor and smoko tobacco and liomp-flowor, 
and eat opium. Their staple food is rice, Indian millet bread, and 
vegetables. Thoy wear a brick-coloured dress including a loin- 
cloth, a cap, a blanket, and a waistclotb. From their left arm 
bangs a wallet, and when they go bogging they carry a trident or 
trishul in tho right hand and a pale-coloured gourd in tho loft. 
Tho ornaments worn hy men nro a silver chain called gap, silver 
armlets called kadis, and tlio wooden or ivory earrings, which are 
tho distinguislung mark of tho sect. Tho women wear a short- 
sleeved bodico and a robe or luqadc, whoso skirt-comer thoy do not 
pass back between the feot. Ornaments include a gold nosering, 
n necklace of glass and metal beads with a small central gold brooch 
or galsari, and three sorts of earrings callod bugdis , baits, and 
leaps. A woman whose husband is alivo marks her brow with red- 
powder or Icunlcu and wears glass bangles and tho lucky necklaco 
or mangalsulra. They nro neat, clean, and well-behaved, bat lazy. 
Both men and women beg from door to door. Some of them aro 
husbandmon, either over-holders or undor-holders, but nono of 
tbem are skilful cultivators. Their women help them in sowing 
and weeding. Their house god is Gorakhnritb, and thoy respect 
Brrihmans arid call them to their marriage and death ceremonies. 
They worship tho ordinary Bnihmanic gods and keep tho regular 
Hindu holidays. They mako pilgrimages to Benares, Prayrig or 
Allahabad, R&mcshvav, and Gokarn in Krinnra. Thoy beliovo in 
witchcraft and in lucky and unlucky days. Their customs do not 
differ from those of Gosdvis. They are hound together as a body 
and settle their social disputes at mootings of the castomon. Thoy 
aro a steady class. 

Killiketars or Katabtjs are a class of cattlo-keopers and pictnro- 
showmon. They are roturned ns numbering 108. and as found .in 
Sampgaon, Chikodi, Parasgad, Gokrik, and Atlrai. They are much 
like MarrithAs and seem to havo come from tho north, cithor from 
Kolhapur or Silt dm. They have no subdivisions. Tho men wear 
a top-knot about three inches long, whiskers, and moustache. The 
women comb tbeir hair onco a fortnight and tio it in a knot on the 
back of the head. They do not deck it with flowers nor do thoy uso 
false hair. Their homo tongue is MnrAthi. They generally live outside 
n80— 24 • 
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the village in lulls. Kvery family owns a dog, two to fonrbnlhM ’ 
two of three cowa, and four op five scats. Their 'daily fn&ji'v 
Tnduin Indlet. They oat fich nnd the lleslt of sheep, goals ,t&4; 
and domestic fowls. Tim women do not drink, and the meturs 
tom ignite in tlmir use of liquor, drinking only on special cassias.* ’■ 

«t marriages, i«n holidays, and when they entertain guests,. Tie ' 
loon i-moke tobacco. They (Irons like Mnrathd*). They are cites/: 
neat, hornet, thrifty, and quiet. Their chief oecojedm MshewnM-; 
pictures of the Tend avis nnd Kaurovs, and other how... The 
nlctmvs are drawn ott dcr s kins nnd cost Ud. to Od. (2 - <t a?y 
j’lioy n)m»ys show thorn nt night. One of the men sitsheWa' 
on Plain with a lighted torch mid shows from one to two liuiiihc*! 1 
pictures. Another nmu fits outride nnd explains, Tho women best j 
ndrum. The show la-ts five to, seven bourn beginning abort. 
niiH* or ten at night. The villagers club together ami -joy ibesT*; 
about *ls. (Hs.il), half in cash nnd half in grain and oil, At lawns 1 
time they go from village to village collecting grain which \b& 
husbandmen give them in charily. Their women are expert taUceeli 7 
mid are pi id in grain and old clothe*. Thcv tattoo women of fiS % i 
mates. The figure \ nre traced with ink before they are priciei\ 
into tlio skin. Tim fijrnns which they generally tattoo nre a lint, 
with n crescent above it and a small circio below, called clan>b-3&'\ 
or moon, nnd geiier.dly tattooed on tlie brows oi Br/thissa^, 
women } Tim head ornament or muffin M(n, a line with ea-, 
ornament of eight jKwrls a contra! jioarl and seven roatid it 
nbove the linn and a small circle below the line, tattooed on tier-, 
forehead of women of nil castes except Brdlinmus ; A’ pair of -plsita : 
or ornamental bracket >5 called in Kiinureso kanmi rape or outer.; 
eyo -corners, and worn by t»l! women except Brih tunas at the ocUr 
camera of the eyes ; A slender oval murk called tho wheat grain er, 
tfO’Uknl worn by Rajput women on tho left side of tho nose; A circle; 
about tlic size of a pea called n«*«f worn by Dombari women between 
the eves and by women of other castes on tho check or chin; Stt&hn 
ptnlir or Sita’a fringe, a lino like four teeth of a saw, worn on^.\ . 
arm. Resides these emblems figures of tho iufai plant or-tiicrod 
hnril, and of tho inccnso tree tura-honne or Rosa cilia thnrifora nre 
worn on tho forearm. Lotuses, snakes, nnd scorpions nre tattooed 
on tho back of tho lmnd and small spots nre worn oven- on the 
hacks of tho fiugers. Shri IMm, Shri Ram Jay Rim, Jay Jay Ram, 
nnd other names of household or favourite gods nre tattooed on the 
forearms of Brahman women. 

They arc n religious people, and dnity worship their box of 
pictures. Their family deities arc Yellnratna, iliyavn, and Blmire. 
They have no priests, but they keep all tho chiof Hindu holidays.' 
They keep no fasts, rnnko no pilgrimages, nnd do not believe, in 
witchcraft or soothsaving. They worship tho goddess Sntvai on 
tho fifth day after tho’birth of n child and name tho child on tbe,-- 
olovcntli. They marry their girls nt tho age of four or five and 
their boys between ton aud twelve. The boy’s father has to go in’ 
search of a wife for his son. "When a suitable match is found thojj 
marriage is settled, and the boy, his parents, friends, nnd relatives i 
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to the girl’s village. When they have reached the village boundary 
a cocoannt is broken, and about five in the evening the boy and his 
party are* taken into the village and feasted. Nest morning the 
boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and oil and they are made 
to stand face to face, the girl looking east and the boy west. A 
curtain is held between them for a few moments and then dropped. 
The 'boy ties a string of black and green beads round the girl’s neck. 
The girl ties'a piece of turmeric root with a cotton thread round the 
boy’s right wrist and. tho boy in return ties another wristlet of 
turmeric root round her wrist. A few grains of red rice are handed 
to the guests who throw them on the heads of both the boy and 
girl shouting Shdvi Dham, a corruption of the BrAhman sdvadhan 
or.Take care. On the second or third day, the boy and his party walk 
with tlie girl to the boy’s village, and- the marriage is over. When a 
girl comes of age she is considered impure and is not allowed to 
touch any one. This rule is 'observed only on the occasion of the 
first monthly sickness. They allow widow mavriago and polygamy. 
Thoy bury their dead. They do not send their boys to school. 
Though a poor class they are almost never in debt. 

Oslltams, with a strength of ninety, are scattered over the district 
except in Belgaum and Athni. They have come into tho district 
from Madras. Their home speech is Telugu. They have no sub- 
divisions. They look like Kunbis, speak Marathi out of doors, and live 
in small but neat and clean houses with mud walls and tiled roofs. 
Their every-day food is Indian millet and vegetables. They eat fish, 
and the flesh of sheep, goats, and poultry. They drink both country 
' and foreign liquor and smoke tobacco. They get their clothes by 
begging. They respect Brahmans and call them to their birth, 
marriage, and death ceremonies. They worship the ordinary 
Brahman gods and hold MAruti in special respect. In their houses 
agp images of Maruti and Yenkoba. They keep the usual Hindu 
/holidays. They have no teacher or guru. They believe in sorcery 
and witchcraft. Their customs do not differ from those of Mudliars. 
>Tbey allow widow marriage and bury their dead. Thoy are bound 
1 ogetber as a body and settle social disputes according to the 
e -pinion of the majority of the men. They. do not send their boys to 
1 chool and as a class are badly off. ' 

5 Ficlia'tis, with a strength of 105, are found in Chikodi and 
Athni. They have no subdivisions and families bearing the same 
surname cannot intermarry. They look like Kunbis and speak 
MnrAthi. They live' in tbatobed buts and keep no animals. Their 
staple food is Indian millet or ndelini bread and vegetables. They 
eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, and domestic fowls, whenever 
they can afford it. They drink country liquor and smoke tobacco. 
The men wear the waistcloth, sbouldercloth, and turban ; and the 
women a robe whose lower end they do not pass back between the 
feet. They get their clothes by begging. Both men and women. beg, 
and in addition the women sew quilts. They worship the ordinary 
local' and BrAhmanic gods, and their chief house goddesses are 
unbabdi and Satvdi. Their priests are the ordinary Maratha. 
fcilthmaus, whom they respect and call to their births, marriages* 
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and vegetables, but they eat fish and tlie flesh of goats, sheep and 
fowls, and drink liquor. They dress like Marftthas, but when they 
go begging they wear along hat adorned with peacock’s feathers and 
a brass .top, and a long futUskirted coat. Their women wear the 
bodice and robe passing the end between the feet and rub ‘their 
brows with red-powder or hunlcu. Ou the fifth day after the birth 
of a child they worship the goddess Satvai and feast married women 
after prcsentingthem with turmeric and red-powdor or lialad-Tcunfcu. 
They begin their marriage ceremonies by invoking the aid .of the 
goddess Bhav&ni and end them with a gondhal dance. They allow 
widow marriago and burn their dead. They aro Vaishnavs, 
worshipping’ Vishnu, "Vitlioba, and Mahalcnli; their house gods 
aro Bliaifoba, Jotiba, Kbnndoba, and the goddess Bhavitni. They 
employ Desliasth Bnlhmans at their marriages and when a youth is 
invested with his begging robes. On the initiation day the Brdhman 
priest dresses the hoy in tho long hat and coat repeating verses and 
marking his brow with sandal. By this he becomes a Vasudev fit 
to wear tho hat and to beg. Tho Brdhman is given fire copper 
coins (1 ^ annas) and a packet of betelnut and leaves. A feast to 
tho castofellows ends the day. They have no headman. They refer 
disputes to an intelligent membor of the caste who decides in the 
presence of the castemen. They do not send their boys to school 
and are a poor people. 

Depressed. Classes include seven castes With a strength of 
08,000 oi* 8-59 per cent of the Hindu population. Tho details aro : 


Jir.i.aA u.v Dnritr.sssn Classes. 


. Claps. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

CUAR">. 

Mates- 

Fcntnlc* 

Total. 

Blmngfa 
Ctmlt&dfe 
Cli&mbliAre ... 
Dhon 

XloUan 

01 

40 

3201 

870 

20,132 

40 

58 

3103 

S38 

21.B0S 

100 

107 

0154 

1717 

41,740 

Lnds ... 

M lings 

Total ... 

507 

8059 

517 

6700 

102* 

16,640 

32,031 

35,0X0 

08,000 


Eaangis, or HalaTkdiors, with a strength of 109, are found 
in all municipal towns. Some of them appear to belong to Gnjardt, 
others to Upper India especially tho neighbourhood of Delhi and 
Cawnpur. Thirty or thirty-five years ago a few came into tho 
district from the native states of Sdngli and Mivaj . The rest have 
como within the last five years since more regular conservancy 
measures have been taken in the larger towns. They have no 
.divisions. Tho men aro tall and either swarthy or fair ; the women 
aro generally plump and well-featured. Their homo fconguo is 
Hindustani. They live in huts with thatched or tiled roofs. They 
are greedy eaters j they eat fiBlr and the flesh, of goats and sheep 
and domestic fowls,and drink liquor. Tlieir staple food is millet,rice, 
and pulse. A man wears a waisfccloih or trousers, a coat, a head- 
scarf or rumdl, and either English or Mardthi shoes or sandals ; 
tho women wear a robe and bodice and sometimes a petticoat. The 
robo is wound round the .waist, tho skirt-corner being passed between 
the feet and tucked behind. They coil their hair behind the head 
and sometimes deck it with flowers. When at work their clothes aro 
filthy and ragged, but several among them havo a stock of rich 
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dollies. They nro hard working, but quarrelsome, dirty, and thriftless. 
They aro town-sweepers tvu<l removers of niglitsoil. Their women 
and children from tho ago of thirteen or fourteen help in their 
calling. On tho fifth day after n birth they worship l’Achvi or 
the Fifth, and on the twelfth name tho child distributing cooked 
grain and millet to female relations and friends. On tho marrisgg 
day the hoy and girl nro nihherl with turmeric, the goddess 
Atnba Jllmvdni is worshipped, and tho gondhul ceremony performed. 
They bury their dead. On the third day after n death the ohief 
moiirner lays a hall of rico mixed with cnrdB on tho grarc and dors 
not leave until it lms been touched by a crow. If the crows will 
not touch tho rice and tho mourner is rich he presents a cow to' 
In's priest, if ho is poor he presents his priests Is. to Jr. f>3 at . - 
Its. 2). Oil the tenth day they feast relations ami friends including 
tho four bier-bearers. They allow widow marriage. - They worship 
Yeilaininn and Tlrnhtnndov. They do not worship the minor 
Tillage deities or their ancestor?. Tho Brahmans who cast horoscope* 
and fix lucky names mid dates for tho Jlhangis are not outcome or 
oE any special order. Any Bnthnmn may net ns a Blmngis’ priest. 
They do not observe Hindu fasts, hut keep nil tho usual festiral*. 
Blnnigis nre hound together ns n body. 'J’hoy settle social disputes 
nt mn'H meetings of the adult mnlo members of tho caste. They do ‘ 
not soud tlieir boys to school and ore poor. i • 

Cbalva'dis, with a slrengili of 107, nre found in nil towns 
with n considerable Lingitynt population. The Chnlvddis have no 
Bubdivisions and no surnames. Tho names of men nnd women are, 
tho same ns those of other Lingitynt s. They nro dark and like’ 
Mlitirs, only that they nro less strongly made. Their home speech • 
is Jvliuarcso which docs not differ from the local Kiiimrcso. Their" 
staple food is millet which is enteu either with lur or mimur pulse. 
They do not cat fish or flesh, drink no liquor, nnd n*=o no drug except 
tobacco. Like other Lingitynt? the men wear the waistclot h, n white 
turban, and sometimes n jacket ; nnd the women a mho nnd a 
bodice. Tho women sometimes wear silver wristlets or tulltuiilif./ 
silver or powter tocrings or jodris, nnd silver bracelets nnd ghm ® 
bangles. Both men and women wear n silver box or chunk* whicl 0 
contnins tho ling, nnd rub their foreheads with ashes. Tli« r 
Clmlvitdis’ chief office is to carry the Indie nud hell in front oU 
Lingitynt processions. They live by begging, and on money 
distributed by Lingdynts on festive or funeral ocensions. A Chnlvitdi 
generally has in his house images of Mnhiidev in (ho form of a linn 
and of Bnsaveslivnr in tho form of a stone or silver bull or valid!. 
Thoy batho nnd worship tho ling before tbeir morning meal. They 
also venerato such villngo deities ns Yellnmmn, Knrinmmn, nnd 
Mnnainmn. Their priests nro .Tan gams whom they worship, drink ing 
tho water in which tho priest’s foot jmYo been washed. Their customs 
nro like tlioso of tho Liugdynls. They neither eat nor associate with 
Mhrtrs. Social disputes nro settled nt meetings of tho leading 
Lingnynts. Any ono who fails to obey tbo public decision loses his . , 
office. Thoy do not send tboir boys to school, but nay one holding 
tlio offico of Clialyddi is required to read tho sacred hooks and must 
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therefore know how to read and write Kanarese. Beyond this their 
children have no, schooling. They are a poor class. 

Clta'mblia'rs, or Leather Workers, with-a strength of 6454, 
are found throughout the distriot. They are divided into Ling&yat, 
Marathi, -and Konkani Chdmbhars. Mardtlii and Konkani 
Chdmbh&rs eat together and take food from tho Lingdyats, but the 
Lmgayats do not eat with them. As regards marriage all three 
subdivisions are separate. Thoy have no surnames or family names. 
They are fair, regular-featured, and strong. The men generally 
shave the head except the top-knot. Some .of the children have 
beautiful faces, refined and intelligent. They speak both Kdnareso 
and Mardtlii. They are hardworking, o ven-temperod, and hospitable, 
but thriftless, dirty, and given to drink. Thoy work in leather, cut 
and dye skins, and make bridles, whips, and harness, sandals, shoes, 
ropes, and water-bags. They sell their wares either at their houses 
or in tho local markets, and earn about Gd. (4 as.) a day. Tho 
women help by fringing the shoes with silk. .Their boys begin to 
work at twelve to fourteen and generally cam about 3d. (2 as.) a day. 
They buy their leather from Dhors and their silk from weavers. 
Except' a few of the poorest they have capital enough to buy their 
materials without- borrowing. As tent-pitchers, a work which gives 
them a good deal of employment in Bolgnum, thoy earn 9d. (G as.) 
a day. They both keep ready-made leather articles in stock and 
work to order. They are said not to mend Jingars’ shoes as they 
hold themselves equal to if not higher than them. Tho Lingdyats 
stop work in tho afternoon, us they aro not allowed to touch leather in 
the evening. Some are cotton-weavers not leather-workers. Their 
houses arc poor with tiled or thatched roofs and wattle and daub walls. 
They are generally untidy, tho ground in front being littered with 
pieces of skins. They eat Indian millet bread and naehni gruel except 
tho Lingdyats who neither eat animal food nor drink liquor. They 
eat fish and flesh hut not carrion' or pork, and drink liquor. The 
men wear a loincloth and occasionally a waistcloth and a turban or 
headscarf. They seldom wear coats or waistcoats but cover their 
bodies with a waistcloth. Tho women dress in tho usual Kunbi 
podico and robe reaching to tho kuoo. The men work from early 
r.norning till noon, when thoy dine and take a nap and again work 
..ill five after which thoy go about the streets hawking shoes. Tho 
women mind the house and help the mon in making shoes. They 
name their children on tho thirteenth day after birth, and cut the 
child's hair for the first time in tho third year. Some of them 
worship the holy basil and wear the sacred thread. Thoy bury tho 
dead. The Mardtlii or IConkan Ohdmbhfirs on tlio third day after 
a funeral make a ball of cooked rice mixed with curds and lay it on 
the grave and do not leave till it has been touched by a crow. Rela- 
tions as well ns the corpse-bearers mourn ten days. Thoy worship 
the’ordinary Hindu gods and keep tho usual fasts and feasts. Some 
Lingdyats worship tho sweet basil before they take their meals. 
Thoy have a community and settle disputes at meotings of tho mon 
of. tho oasto. Thoy do not send their boys to school. They earn 
enough to maintain themselves, and if they were less unthrifty and 
drunken, they would bo well-to-do. 
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Dliors, or Tanners, with a strength of 1717,sare found In smaD 
groups of one or two families in all the larger villages in the district 
They are divided into MarAtlia, Hindustani, and KarnAtak Dhors Avho 
neither eat together nor intermarry. All are dark and strong 
The Maratha Dhors speak Marathi, the Hindustani Dhors Hindustani 
and the Kamatak Dhors Kanarese. Except a few belonging to tio 
rich, their houseB are small, dirty, and untidy. They dress in. a loin 
and waistcloth and a turban often in rags ; and their women like 
ChambhAr womon wear a robe falling like a petticoat with the 
upper end passed over their shoulder, and a bodice. They tie thoir 
hair in a knot behind and neither deck it with flowers nor mix it 
with false hair. Their dress is of country cloth fairly clean, and 
most of them have a spare holiday suit. The women wear glass or 
if they are well-to-do silver bangles. Their staple food is Indian 
millet, split pulse or pulse- curry, and chilly powder mixed with salt. 
Only occasionally can they afford rice. They eat fish and flesh of. 
all kinds except beef, and drink liquor but not to excess. Thty 
sacrifice, goats on Dasara Day in October. Their pet dish is goafs 
flesh or gkos. Animals who die a natural death are not considered 
fit for food though they are occasionally eaten in secret. Besides 
tanning they make water-bags, buckets, drums or dkoli, bridles or 
lagams, horse’s mouth-bags or tobres, boxes or petards, and other 
articles. Some work as day-labourers. Women never help the 
men in their work, but boys begin to be of use after twelve. 
They employ BrAhmans at their marriages, reciting verses and 
throwing grains of rice over the heads of the boy and the girl. 
They bury their dead. A LingAyat priest or ayya attends and the 
body is carried to the grave. A pit is dug and the body is 
Bprinkled with ashes by the priest and laid in the pit and earth Is 
thrown in. Tho priest offers a KAnarese prayer asking the 
Almighty to take the dead to heaven, and claps his hands together 
which is supposed to inform the dead that the gates of heaven are 
open to him. The mourners strew flowers over the grave, batbe, 
and return. A funeral costs 2s. to As. (Bs. 1-2). On the ninth oj 
tenth day after a death castemen are feasted at a cost of 8s. to 10 J 
(Bs. A - 5). When the funeral service is properly performed thj 
Dhors think that the dead is highly pleased and acts as then 
guardian and intercessor. They worship Mahfidev, Khandoba, anlj 
Tnlja BhavAni, and consult oracles. They are religious, and holp 
their priests in great esteem. Th'ey have no headman and sottlr 
disputes by the arbitration of some of the older members of tli c 
community. They do not send their boys to school. Except a*fgT 
who ore well-to-do the Dhors live from hand to mouth. The 
demand for leather articles is of late said to have been very slack, 
and tho Dhors to have suffered in consequence. 


Holia's, or Mha'rs, with a strength of 41,740, are found 
throughout the district. They are divided into KarnAtaks, Telangs,] 
and MarAthAs. Tho first two eat together and intermarry but nofj 
with tbe third. They are generally tall, strong, and dark. Theyhdlcfl 
a low position among Hindus, their touch being thought to d&file-i 
The men shave the head except a long tuft on the crown and wea / 
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wliiskors and moustache. The Karudtaks speak K&nareso, the 
Marfithds Mardthi, and the Telangs Telngu. They are dirty in 
thoir habits, fairly temperate and thrifty, but revengeful. They are 
notable for their want of reverence for Brahmans and Brdlimanic 
gods, for the looseness of thoir morals, and for their worship of evil 
spirits. They are village servants, watchmen, boundary markers, 
treasure-carriers, escorts, removers of dead animals, drummers, 
and bugle and horn blowers. In large villages they guard the village 
door, keep a muster of all persons entering or leaving, and after 
•tho door is locked take the keys to the headman. They also 
guard the stackyard during harvest time, attend to travellers in 
tho. namo of tho village, lotting them know where thoy can buy 
food, and supplying them with grass and firewood. They also 
attend Government officials and carry messages. In spite of tho 
lowness of their caste' they have considerable power in the village, 
their decision being generally accepted in boundary disputes. 
Besides working as village servants they are husbandmen, labourers, 
and weavers- of coarse cloth. They take service in the Bombay army 
and aro employed as constables. Their houses aro small, either tiled 
or thatched, and with wattle and daub walls. Their.staplo food is 
Indian millet bread eaten, with a preparation of chillies and salt. 
On holidays, marriages, and other ceremonies thoy oat rice, fish, and 
flesh. They also eat the flesh of dead cattle and drink liquor of 
which they aro excessively fond. Tho men wear a loincloth, a 
waistcloth or short trousers, a waistcoat, and roll a scarf round the 
head; tho women wear a robe and bodice. The Holias worship 
SatvAi on the fifth day after tho birth of a child and name their 
children on the same day. Thoy marry thoir girls before they come 
of age. A Clmlv&di is called to tho marriage to sound his ladle and 
^ bell, and in return rocoives rice, a coeoauut, and a few copper coins. 
They -allow widow marriage, the children by the first husband being 
loft to his relatives. Thoy praotiso polygamy. They bury their 
dead and mourn ten days. On the third day after death they go 
with a ball of rice mixed with curds to the burying ground, and 
burning incense on tbe spot where tho deceased was buried place 
fbhe hall on it and do not go homo until tho ball has boon touched 
[by a crow. They perform anniversary ceremonies on the fifth of 
iTihiidrapad or August -September. Thoir chief goddesses are 
.^akshmi, M&rvir, and Yellamma. ' The fair and sacrifice described 
in tho Carpenters’ account as a rule is not hold unless tbd Mhars 
first sacrifico a buffalo to Lakshmi. Brahmans do not officiate at 
their houses, but are consulted as to tho lucky momont for marriage 
and other ceremonies. They fast only onco in tho year on the 
full-moon of JPaush that is December- January, Tho Holids mako 
pilgrimages to tho shrine of Yollamma at Saundatti in Bslgaum 
whore a fair is held on tho fifteenth lunar day of Margashirsha or 
November- December. Thoy havo a teacher or guru of their own 
caste who lives in KolMpur. He supports himself by begging among 
his own people. His office is hereditary and when he visits a village 
tho Itolids of tho place defray his expenses so long as ho stays with 
them. As a parting fee ho is paid 2s. G d. (Us. lj). Tho Holias do 
not send thoir boys to school, noithor do thoy talco to now pursuits. 
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La'ds, with a Btrcnglh of 1021, are found all over tie dhlrigT 
They claim to bo Kshntriyns of the solar race and wear tho - 
flirencl. They nro divided into Brahmnksbatri L&d*, Sav Tf.f^ 
lliil vekari Libia, and Ktiyit Ltlds, who do not cat together !c0f 
intermarry. Lads arc dark and strong, He inon wearing tie lop-Ja**; 
and moiistflclie and looking liko MnrtUMs. The . woiw-b' ^ ' 
small, fnir, and good-looking. Their liomo longue is JfaritU - 
They nro ft hardworking, roller, thrifty, and hospitable people, 
hot-tempered. They follow various callings. They nro betU-tat 
sellers, grain merchants, makers nnd Pellcrs of atfar of 'k>&, 
nmi pastils, husbandmen, and at Iklgnmn mnl Atlmi mattes.* 
sellers. Tho goat or sheep is slaughtered by a Musalwi, 
rnnthi, who makes it stand facing the south, repeals some t«t* 
from tho Konfn, mid cuts its throat. Ho is paid {£ ttfiwrtfc*, 
each goat or sleep. They claim mutton-soiling ns one of th«r'! 
hereditary callings. They own good strong and plain hon&s. T,^;' 
drink liquor both country nnd foreign, and eat fish and tho flesh rf 
sheep nnd goals, hare®, nnd fowls. Their staple food is rice, links# 1 
millet broad, pulse, nnd vegetables. They dress like Marfithto, hat 
their cwdouiH differ in some reaped*. They gird tloic hoys with 
sacred thread before they are ten years old without performing a a? 
ceremony. They have no rule that it girl should be married kefir; ‘ 
sho is of ngo. Tie boy’s father Ins to pay the girl's father no! 
more than £3 (lls f>0). IlraJmmkslinf i-i nnd Sav Lrlds do not niton 
widow marriage ; He others do. Polygamy b- allowed, nnd such of- 
them ns cannot nilord to burn their dend, bury them. They mourn ' 
ten tlnys and on tho third day place cooked rice nnd milk on s-'-ma - 
open spot, nnd nfter it is touched by n crow they return hwno 
satisfied tlinl the soul of tho deceased is nl peace. On the eleventh 
day after a death they worship n silver pinto with an oiniw^l 
mask of Ho deceased ami feast relations nnd friends including the 
four corpse-bearers. Thoir chief god is the snn.-lmt Hey worship 
Vcnkoba, Klmndolia, and tho goddc c s Tuljn Bbnvfini. After a 
marriage they jiorfurni the ijomlh'il dance in liononr of .Khaiulolo, - 
nnd in honour of Uliavjfni they kill n goal nml sacrifice it to hit - 
nfter burning its lmir. They also observe tho Copal feast, when r,n 
certain days of tho week they go begging in gangs, and cook, 
nnd cat together tho grain they collect. Tlioir priests are the ordinary 
Mnnitlin JJnlliumus, whom they re«pocl. They have no headman' 
and actlle social disputes at caste mootings. Some send their bojs 
lo school till they can read nnd write n little and cast accounts. 
Though not n rising people they earn enough for Heir ordinary 
expenses. 

Ma'ngS or Ma'digors, with ft ‘strength of 10,819, are found 
throughout tho district. Thoy nro divided into Jlridigenis, Jlocbi 
Madigcrus, and Mang Bouts, who do not eat together or intermarry, 
Thoy nro dark, strong, and regular featured, nnd Heir head 
hair is black and tliicK. Tho men slmvo flic bead except. the 
top-knot, and wear tho moustaclio and whiskers, but not -Ho board. 
Tho homo tonguo of the ICarnntuk Mfings is Kanarose and of 
tho Tellings Tolugu. Thoy nro hardworking, cunning, passionate, 
and revengeful. They rank as tho lowest of Hindus and will 
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'( - take food from all except Bhangis. They are leather-rope and 
ir shoemakers, musicians, executioners, and cattle-gelders. Some of 
r, them are -village watchmen, husbandmen, and labonrera The Hants 
are leech-sellers whose special calling has made them a separate 
> class.' They live in tiled or thatched hntB and eat pork but not 
ij beef. They also eat the flesh of dead animals and drink liquor. 
- They are great eaters -and their staple food is Indian millet ndchni 
I. or sdvi, split pulse, and chillies. They occasionally eat rice. They 
f . name their children either on the ninth or the eleventh day after 
s birth'. The parents arrange for the marriage of their children, the 
^ , boy’s father having to pay the girl’s father £2 4s. to £3 (Rs. 22-30). 
:• Their marriage ceremony is simple and lasts for only one- day. The 
•ceremony is performed by a -woman of the caste who knows the 

• formula. This woman is not called by any particular name nor is 
any woman specially appointed for the purpose. Any goodnatured 

t experienced elderly woman is chosen at the time from among the 
; guests. They have no special marriage songs bnt sing those which 
are used on other merry occasions. Soon after the guests are met 
' the woman who is to conduct the ceremony is chosen; she makes the 
pair sit bn a blanket face to face when a cloth is held between them 
and a song is snug. 1 When the song is over grains of rice are thrown 
on the heads of the hoy and girl ; the marriage coronet or bashing is 
! tied to their brows and they are husband and wife. A feast to the 
caste people ends the ceremony. The husband sometimes makes the 
wife a present of not more than £1 (Rs. 10). They allow widow 
marriage, the children of the first husband being given to his relations. 
Second marriages .are simple. A caste meeting is called and before 
the assembled people the widow agrees to marry the man, and the 

• man expresses his. willingness to marry the widow. They either 
■bury or bum the dead, and mourn eleven days. They feast their 
castemen-on the third day, the entertainment costing about 4s. (Rs.2). 
The expenses on the day of the death are not more than Is. (S as.). 
They are religious, and worship goddesses more than gods. The 
names- of their chief goddesses are Lakshmi, Tulja Bhavani, and 
Tellamma. They are said not to believe in or practise divination, 
soothsaying, or witchcraft. They have no special holidays, lucky or 
nnlncky numbers, sights, and events,, but consult the ordinary 
Brahmans. • They have no headman, and settle disputes at meetings 
of the caste. Adultery is punished with loss of caste, but the offender 
is' re-admitted if he repents and begs for pardon. They do not- 
send their hoys to school, neither do they take to new pursuits. 
b»one of them have 'entered the Government service as soldiers. 


. One of the commonest wedding songs runs as follows: But turmeric, women, 
on my tang s daughter ; rub the well-omened turmeric on my sister, the wife of one 
who rules justly. Clothe, women, the daughter of Shri the goddess of wealth and 
tne wne oi a king- in a princess’ garment. Dress, women, auspiciously the wife 
who is like Subhadra, the wife of the five Pindavs. Bind, women, the strings of 
hoad '°f the beautiful daughter. Bind, women, auspiciously the 
?i, r “° wers $ n the head, of the wife of the leader of an army. Put, women, 
jnLvi!,?,) on my J Ildra ’ 3 dovghter and wife of a king; put, women, the bodice 
i ? n tl10 Wlfe - and toy sister. Kub, women, the red-powder on my 
Bistbr * - ® ,ltw 5 ra h| womon, auspiciously rod-powder on the wife of a king, my 
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Tlioy earn enough to maintain themselves, hut their savings are * 
swallowed in heavy marriage expenses. They are a poor peoples ' 
According to the 18S1 census, Belgaum Musalma'ns numberes'* 
66,200 or 7*66 per cent o£ the whole population. The jj usahn ia 
section of tho Belgaum population includes thirty-eight clnsse* 0 f 
whom ten intermarry and are separate in little more than in uajL 
and twenty-eight form distinct communities marrying only tiwint 
themselves. Tho classes who intermarry belong to two group® 
four general divisions, Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals, and Paths® 
and six local divisions, of whom two Attdrs or perfumers and Manjirj 
dealers in hardware are traders, tlireo ICaMigars or tinsmith* 


or 


Kharadis or wood-turners and Ndlbands or farriers aro craftsmen 
and one Baidnras are servants. ’ ‘ 


Of tbo twenty-seven separate communities who marry anions 
themselveB, six are of outside and twenty-ono are of local origin 
Tho six of outside origin aro Bohords and Mobmans from Gnjat# t 
and Cutch ; Labbeys from the Malabdr Coast ; and 'Mnkeris, GV 
kasabs, and Kdknrs from Maisur, the first four classes being traders, 
the fifth craftsmen, and tho last servants and labourers. Of thsr- 
twenty-ono classes of local origin one is a special community of Gmt-‘ 
T U nhn dls ; two aro tradors Bagbbdns or fruiterers and Tdmbplis or' 
betel-leaf sellers ; two are demors in animals, Kanjars or poultry and 
egg sollers and Pondlidris or pony-hirers ; eight are craftsmon, 
Bojgars or millet beer brewors, Gaundis or bricklayers, Jldrokarsor 
dust-sifters, Lddkasdbs also known ns Soltdnis or mutton-batchers, 
Momins orweavers.Patvilgars or silk tassel twis tors, Pinjdrns or cotton 
carders, and Sikalgars or armourers; four are servants, Bhatyaras or 
cooks, Dhobis or washermen, Hal&lkbors or scavengers, and Pakhillis 
or watormcn; and four are musicians performers or players, Darvcsliis 
or tiger-sbowmon, Gdrodis or jugglers, Kasbans or dancing-girls, and 
Tnschis or kottle-drummors. Of tbo fonr general divisions, Syeds , ' 
Shaikhs, Moghals, and PatMns, the Moghals nrc a very small body 
Tho other three divisions includo largo nambors and are found in all 
parts of tho district. They are probably the descendants of local 
Hindus who on embracing Islam took the title Shaikh or Pathdn 
in honour of the religious or tho military leader under whofn they 
were converted. A t tho same time almost all claim, and probably 
most of them claim with right, to liavo somo strain of foreign or of 
Upper Indian blood. The earliest foreign element was tho traders, 
especially tho horse-dealers, tho religious leaders, and ahovo all the 
mercenaries and military adventurers who, before tho beginning of 
Musalmdn power about tho close of tho thirteenth century, found 
thoir way to tho courts of tho early Hindu kings of tho Deccan and 
the Karnatnk. The first largo arrival of foreign Mnsalmdns was 
probably the Turki and North Indian troops who accompanied the 
armies of Alla-ud-din Khilji in their conquests in tho Deccan during 
tho first twenty years of tho fourteenth contuiy. A second Central 
Asian and North Indian dement, no doubt resulted from tbo con- 
quests of Mubdrik Khilji in 1318 and of Mnbammad Tnghlik ii 


1 from materials supplied by Mr. Sycd dud, cleifc, Registration Department. 
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1328. In -1347 the establishment of the independent Bahmani 
dynasty severed the connection between the Deccan and the north. 
The result was to inti-oduce throngh the Konkan and Ednara ports a 
strain of Persian, Arab, and East African blood. The number of these 
foreigners who reached the Kamdtak was small, until in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century the Karndtak was conquered by Bijdpur. 
Except a few who can* trace their descent from some early religious 
leaders the memory of these early Musalmdn settlers has disappeared. 
Almost' all the classes who admit their descent from local Hindus 
trace their conversion to-one of three great- spreaders of Isldm, the 
Emperor Aurangzeb who ruled the'South Deccan from 16S7 to 1 707, 
Haidar Ali who ruled Maisur from 1763 to 1782,' and Haidar'B son 
Tipu who ruled Maisur from 1782 to 1800. 1 

Except the Alemans who speak Cutchi and the Bohords who 
speak Gujardti at home, almost all Musalmdns, both villagers and 
townspeople, speak Hindustani with a mixture of Marathi and 
Kdnarese words. 

The village Musalmdns as a rule are tall, sturdy, and dark, but 
the large eyes, fair skin, and high features of many of the towns- 
people point to a strain of northern or of western blood. Musal- 
mdns of all classes take at least two meals a day. They breakfast 
about ten in the morning on wheat or millet-bread and pnlse and 
vegetables, and' if rich on mutton; they sup about eight in the 
evening on millet and pulse, and in some of the richer families on 
wheat and . rice and mutton or vegetables. Some of the richer 
classes, and almost all husbandmen, have three meals, the richer 
breakfasting on tea, wheat-bread, milk, and eggs ; and the huaband- 
mon taking a cold breakfast about seven, a midday meal in tho 
holds, and a supper on reaching home in the evening. The field- 
working Musalmdns aro very fond of chillies and onions which in 
many cases take the place of a relish or curry. In a husband- 
man’s family of four persons four to six pounds of chillies are used 
every month. The rich give costly public dinners at which tho chief 
dishes are bvnjani and jarda. Biryani is a dish of mutton, clarified 
batter, rice, cardamomB, cloves, black pepper, cinnamon, add fresh 
ginger or saffron; jarda, is a sweet dish of rice, clarified butter, sugar, 
almonds, safEron, and other spices. A dinner at which both of these 
dishes aro given costs about £3 10s. (Rs. 35) for a hundred guests. 
Among the middling classes and the poor the chief dish at public 
dinner is apulao of boiled rice and clarified butter eaten with ddlcha, 
or pnlse and mutton curry; a pnlao_ dinner costs £1 10s. to £2 10s. 
(Rs., 15- 25) for every hundred guests. Many rich families eat 
mutton daily, and most have mutton either once a week, or at 


1 Of twenty classes who. admit a Hindu origin, fourteen, Attars or perfumers, 
Bhdgvdns or gardeners, Bhntydras or cooks, Bojgars or brewers, Gaundis or masons, 
Jhdraknris or dust-washors^JCaldigara or tinsmiths, Kharadis or wood-tumers, Manydrs 
or hardware dealers, JSdlbands or farriers, Patvdgars or tassel-makers, Pinjdrds or 
cotton teasers, Sikligars or armourers, and Tdmbolis or betel-sellers trace their 
conversion to Aurangzeb { 1687 - 1707) ; three, Baidaras or Bodan, Dhobis or washermen, » 
otid Haldlkhors or scavengers, trace their conversion to Haidar Ali (1763-1782) ; and 
three, Kanjnrs or poulterers, Sultdnis or butchers, and Pakhdlis or watermen to Xinu ' 
(1782-1800).- _ 1 
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Chapter nr . special dinners, or on. the Ratnzfin and. Bakar Id or Bnll festival. 

— . Except Boh oris, Mehmans, and members of tbe four main division.' 

Population. a i mos t a u Belganm Mnsalm&ns prefer mutton to beef, and many of 
MusalsiAxs. tjjg l oca l communities, especially tbe mutton-butebers and the 
Pood. fruiterers, "will on no account touch beef. Buffalo beef is considered 

unwholesome and is avoided by all. Fowls and eggs are generally 
used by the rich and by the poor when they entertain friends and 
relations, and when they sacrifice to any Hindu god or Musalmfin t 
saint. Fish, both dry and fresh, is eaten by all without objection. 
The staple food of all classes is grain and pulse. Among therich and 
well-to-do, perhaps about twenty per cent of , the whole, the grains 
in ordinary use are wheat, Indian millet, rice, and pulse; the 
remaining eighty per cent use Indian millet, millet, and pulse. The 
monthly cost of food in a rioh'Musalmdn family of five varies from 
£3 to £6 (Es. 80-60) ; in a middle-class family from £1 10s. to £2 
(Hs. 15-20); and in a poor family from 10s. to £1 (Es. 6-10), 
Water is the only beverage drunk by all classes of Musaltnans. 
Milk is taken with tea or coffee by the rich or with bread in the 
morning. In spite of tbe religions rules against its use, country 
liquor is largely drunk, and in some villages even sold by 
Mnsalmdns. On account of their cost imported wines and'splrits 
are little used. Of intoxicating drags, 6 hang or gdnja that is hemp 
leaves, charas also made from hemp leaves, and madat small balls 
made of bdbul leaf ashes soaked in opium water, are largely used by. 
servants and beggars. Of other stimulants and narcotics tobacco is , 
smoked by almost all either in the form of cigarettes rolled in plan- 
tain leaves, or in pipes, and in the form of snuff by some old men 
of the trading classes. Opium is occasionally used by servants and 
beggars. 

Diess. Except the men of the four leading divisions of Musalmdns who 

wear the Mnsalmdn turban, coat, shirt, waistcoat, and trousers, the 
men of almost all classes dress in the Hindu style. The men wear 
indoors a headscarf or a skull cap, a shirt or a waistcoat, and a 
waistcloth. Out of doors, if rich on all occasions, and if middle- 
class or poor on festive occasions or holidays, they put on a Hindu- 
shaped turban either twisted or loosely wound, a coat, and a pair of 
shoes. The whole of the every-day dress is made of cotton, hut 
for festive or ceremonial occasions almost all have a silk turban, a 
silk-bordered waistcloth, and a silk handkerchief. They generally 
have their turbans dyed on the Ramzan or Bakar Id festivals. 
Except the Pirzddas or religious teachers and the Syeds, who prefer 
green or white, the usual colour of the turban is red, yellow, or 
, orange. A ricb man’s wardrobe is worth £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-1200) 
and his yearly clothes charges vary from £2 to £3 (Hs. 20-30); a 
middle-class man’s wardrobe is worth £3 to £5 (Es. 30-50) with 
a yearly cost of £1 to £2 (Es. 10-20), and a poor man’s .wardrobe 
is worth £1 to £2 (Rs.'10-20) with a yearly cost of 10s. to 15s. 
(Rs.5-7i). 

# Women of almost all classes wear the Hindn robe or sadi generally 
eight yards long by a yard and a quarter broad, and a bodice or 
choli covering the back and fastened in a knot under the bosom 
with Bhorb tight-fitting sleeves covering the upper arm only. When 
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the women of tho four main divisions go out of doors they cover 
themselves with a white sheet, and the Bohora women shroud 
themselves in a' large black oliintz or silk" cloak which falls from the 
crown. of tho head to tho feet leaving a gauze opening for tho eyes. 
Other Musalmnn women, as a rule, appear in public in the dress 
which thoy wear indoors. Except on fostive or ceremonial occasions 
almost all women dress in cotton. Tho festive or ceremonial dress 
- consists of one or two sets of silk or embroidered robes called 
jntdmbars and bodices. Those rich garments arc given by tho 
husband at marriage and gon orally last during tho whole of the 
woman’s life. Arich woman’s ccromonial dress is worth £10 to £20 
(Rs. 100-200), and a middle class or poor woman’s £3 to £8 
(Its. 30-80). ' The yearly cost of dress varies for a rich woman from 
£2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30), and for a middle class or poor woman from 
£lto£2 (Rs. 10-20). Except courtezans who always wear shoes 
and women of the better class families who wear embroidered 
broadcloth slippers for a year or two after marriage, Musalman 
women never wear shoes. 

Tho men of some' of the lower classes, butchers, water-carriers, and 
sweepers, when they can afford it, are fond of wearing a largo gold 
ring in the right ear, and a silver chain called toda 1£ to 24 lbs. (50 to 
100 tolas ) in weight on tho right ankle. The men of tho other 
classes seldom wear any ornament except finger rings. All who can 
afford it are fond of ornamenting thoir boys with a large thick gold 
or silver neck-ring called hctvsli, a pair of silver or gold wristlets 
called Jcadds, and a -pair of silver ankle chains or to das. Almost 
all Mnsalmim women begin married life with a good storo of 
ornaments. Their parents must give tliom at least ono nosering, a 
sot of eight to ten gold or silver earrings, and silver finger rings ; 
and tlieir husbands must invest in ornaments for tho bride ns much 
us the amount of tho dowry which is generally £12 14s. (Rs. 127). 
Among -the poorer classes a woman seldom keeps her full stock of 
wedding jewels. Most of them disappear by degrees iu meeting 
special expenses and in tiding tho family over times of dear food or 
scanty employment. 

Townsmen of tho four main divisions are fond of luxury and good 
living.. Their houses aro generally one-storied with tiled roofs. 
Many of thorn have a front or back yard enclosed by a stone wall 
five to seven feet high. A few of the bettor class of houses have 
walls of cut-stonc and comenfc, and a framework of good timber. 
But the walls of most aro of rough stono and clay smeared with a 
wash of cowdung ; tho timber framework is scanty and cheap. 
Pew houses have much furniture. Almost none hnvo tables or* chairs 
•or other articles of European pattern. Thoy have a few mats and 
carpets, a few low stools, a cot or two, sorao quilts or blankets, and 
cooking and drinking vessels. Somo of tho rich and well-to-do 
have Persian or English carpets and China mats in the sitting or 

J mblic room called baithak or ddlan, and largo cushions or holsters 
aid against the walls to loan on. The houses of tho rich and 
well-to-do gonorally contain five or six rooms, built round a squaro 
CQn “ a ’ y^d which -occasionally has a well of drinking water. 
Of the five rooms tho front room is set apart ns a public room, and 
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iholast ns a cook-room ; tlio rest nro kopt either ns sleeping rooms or, 
ns storo rooms. A rich man's house huilt of cut-stono nnrl corneal 
with a good timber frame costs £50 to £300 (Rs.500-3000) hi’ 
build and 10 a to lGs. (Its. 5-8) a month to hire ; n lower, middle, otl 
poor m nil's house costs £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300) to build and 
Is. to 4s. (8 annas -Us. 2) a month to hire. "Village homos at* 
built in much tbo samo stylo ns tlio poorer class of town houses.' 
They havo gonornlly throo or four rooms. The front room, which u 
always tlio biggest, is sot apart ns a cattle-shed ; tlio middle room or 
rooms are used for sleeping and for storing grain ; and the had: room 
for cooking. Tlio houses havo little furniture, a cot or two with 
blankets, and a fow brass and clay vessels. 

Some landholders or jtiginlars and rich traders keep one or ’two 
houso servants and grooms, and pay them 8». to (Rs. 4-S) » 
mouth. With this exception the only servants which JfusalmAtii 
employ arc barbers, washermen, and water- carriers. These men woric 
for several families. Each family pays the washerman £1 to £J 
(Rs. 10-20) a year, the water-carrier 10s. to £1 (Re.5-10), and tlis 
barber Ss. to 12s. (Rs. 4-0). " * 

Village Musnlmrins nro almost all land or estate holders. Town 
Mnsnlindns follow all callings, tradiug in pieccgoods and grain, 
and taking timber contracts, nnd supplying provisions to the 
Commissariat Department. Two callings forbidden to the faithful 
nro commonly followed by well-to-do townsmen, monoyleu&mg 
and liquor-selling. Even tlio descendants of some of the highest 
religious families freely and openly exercise these callings. T1 k 
hulk of the men of tlio four main divisions nro seryuuts aid 
messengers. 

Excopt trading Boliords and Melmians, and some classes o' 
craftsmen, the hulk of the townsmen, though clean and orderly 
nro somewhat idle and fond of drink nnd good living ; the villagers 
especially the husbandmen, nro hardworking and thrifty, hut mitiih 
and occasionally somewhat turbulent. . . 

Except traders and a few craftsmen, husbandmen, nnd servant 
who nro well-to-do, most town Musahnrtns are badly oil. Some.livi 
comfortably on their earnings though forced to borrow to uicr- 
speciul expanses, while others nro pinched living from hand, t 
mouth. All but tlio very richest suffered severely in tbo 3S7G-7 
famine not only from tlio very high prices of grain hut because r 
tlio failure of tlio demand for their lnbourorfor the articles which the 
produce. Many wore forced to part with tlio bulk of their proper!} 
aud others incurred debts which they havo not been able to pay. 

Tlio only specially Musahuan ceremony which all classes juactif 
is circumcising their sous. Of other specially' Musnlioiln riles it 
main body of Bclgoum Musalni/ius observe tlio sacrifice or <ui\ 
ceremony either on tbo seventh, twelfth, or fourteenth day after tli 
hirtli of a child, aud tlio initiation or lit mil la that is in" God 
Name when tlio child is four years four months and four days ol( 
Tbo mass of craftsmon, husbandmen, and labourers avoid tl 
sacrifice nnd the initiation ceremonies partly from ignorance part 
from povorty. Women of nil classes are careful to keep ehluili < 
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tlio sixth day after the birth of a child, and to observe the shaving 
or mundan of the child’s head on the fortieth day after its birth or 
when it is a year or two old. On the shaving ceremony they spend 
large sums on dinners.' A few craftsmen and labourers in a woman’s 
first prognanoy hold a satvasa ceremony in the seventh month, 
spending a little on dinners to friends and relations. All classes 
rnb the bride and' bridegroom with' turmeric and henna] and the 
first four Fridays after a marriage, called jumagis, are kept as festive 
days and a little is spent on dinners to friends and relations. Tho 
new-moon day of the first Mnharram after marriage is unlucky for 
a married couple." They are separated for a month, the bride going 
to her father’s house whore the husband is not allowed to see' her for 
some days. On tho third day after a death a ziarat or third day- 
mourning is held. About seven in the morning the mourners with 
some friends and relations go to^ tho mosque and nil read the Kurdn. 
When ' the reading fs over two trays nre handed round, one with 
parched rice mired with 'frnit, tlie other with flowers and a cup of 
scent. The parched rice and fruit aro taken by those present. Of 
tho flowers each picks one, dips it into tho scent enp, and puts it back 
on the tray. Tho flowers are afterwards taken to the grave. On tho 
tenth day a grand dinner is givon at a cost of £3 to £8 (Hs. 80-80), 
and after every tonth day for sis months the Kurjln is road and 
prayers are offered to God beseeching him to show pity to tho soul 
of the dead, and alms are given. 

Except members of tho four main divisions and some servants 
and traders, who toach their children to road tho Karan, few 
Musalindns tench their children any religious books. Almost all 
are careful to have their boys circumcised and to got tlioir mnrringes 
and funorals performed by the kazi, that is tho judgo or inarringo 
registrar, or his deputy. Though few attend tlio mosquo service 
daily, almost all are careful to be present at the special services on 
the Ramzdn and Bakar Id festivals. They are also careful to give 
alms and to pay tho kazi his dues. Their religious officers are tho 
kazi or judgo, the mulla or priest, and the mvjavar or beadle. Tho 
kazi, who under Musalmdn rule was both a criminal and civil judge, 
has now no function except to register marriages. Tho office of 
kazi is in most cases hereditary, tho family bolding some estate 
granted by tho Moghals. As marriage registrar tho kazi is paid 
5s. (Rs. 2i) for registering a marriage, and 2s. Gd. (Rs. 1 \) for 
registering a remarriage. Ho is much respected audhis services aro 
considered of high value. Noxt in importnneo to tho kazi comes the 
mulla or priest who is commonly naib or deputy kazi. Ho is gone- 
rally a man chosen from some poor family because of his knowledge 
of the Karlin and of Urdu, and is doputed by tho district kazi to 
register marriages in a certain village. Each village has one mulla 
or priest who receives one-fourth part of tho kdsi’s fee, that is Gd. to 
2s. 3d. (4-10 as.) for a marriage and 8d. to 7^d. (2-5 as.) fora 
remarriage. Besides these fees, tho priest makes small sums by cut- 
ting tho throats of goats, sheep, and fowls with the proper Musalmdn 
purifying ceremonies. 1 Ho cuts the throats of animals not only for 


1 This ceremony is called hatetl torn a or making lawful. 
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Musnlmftns bnfc for Iliiidu landholders as well, ft3 they never eat the 
flesh of an animal "which 1ms not been killed by a mulla. In 
Tillages, in reward for this sorvico, tlie hereditary mullet bold s 
land granted by tho viUngors for his services. This ho generally 
himself tills. Tho ministrants or mujdvars aro chiefly employed as 
tho guardians of iho shrines of Musalmdn saints. The office, as a 
rule, is not hereditary and holders occasionally give up the post if tW 
find better employment. Tlroy livo either by begging or on tWoSer- 
ings mado to tho shrino of which they have charge. They pray to 
tbo saint on behalf of all who offer cocoauuts, sweotmeals, or flowers, 
or who saorifico sheep or fowls at tho saint's shrine. Besides the 
offerings which ho receives for the saint the mujnvnr is presented with 
Id. to ljd. (3 *1 anna) as chirgghi or lamp-money which ho keeps for 
himself, Mmistrants, whoso shrines do not yield enough to support 
tliom, go from village to village begging in tbo name of their saint, 
and sometimes journey to Poona or to Bombay staying several months 
and returning for tho yearly urus or fnir. Tho spiritual guides or 
pirzadd*, that is saint-sous, arc hold in high rospecl. Tho chief saintly 
families in Bclgauin nvo the Basholmns who arc descended from Pir 
Syed Umar lurua and Pir Sycd Mohammed bin Syed Ali Khatdl. 
Tho representatives of tlicso holy men live chiefly on tho rents of 
tlieir estates and by nioneylouding. They have no specially religion 
character, and do not nttompt to gain converts to Islam. . 

Most Musalmifns belong to the sect of Sunnis that is they accept 
tho succession of tho four Imfims, Abubakar-Sidik, Umar, Usman, 
and Ali. Tlioy form a body bonnd together by strong religious ties. 
They worship in tho same mosque, keep* the same holidays, 
porform tlio snmo religious and social ceremonies, and respect and 
employ tho sumo kdzin. Musnhnuns who arc not members of tho 
main community of Sunnis cither belong to the minor Mnsaltndn 
sects or to tho bodies of local converts who have either never given 
up or who lmvo again taken to Ilindn practices. Tho minor 
Mnsalmdn sects arc represented in Bolgamn by tho Bolior&s, people 
of Gujarat origin who belong to tbo Ismaili branch of Shids. They 
aro known ns Dandi BohorAs from tho name of tho pontiff or Mnk 
SAliob whoso claims, in a disputed succession they supported. 1 
Another sect of some consequence, tho Ghnir Miihdis or nuti- 
Malidis, hold that the Mdhdi or looked for ImAm or leader has come. 


l Shids that is holy, generally called rdlgi it or heretics, nrc tho second ol the ninln 
Musalmdn sects. They reject three of the four Sunni ImAros, Alrabakar-Sidik, 
Umar, and Ufltnnu, nnd in their fitoad honour twelve Imdtits of whom the first ,is All 
the son-in-law of tlio Prophet. SliiAs aro divided into two classes, MustAlians and 
Iamailmi)3. The division arose on the death of the sixth Imflm, Jrtfer Sadik who died 
in 1300 (H.698). 1 Ins pontiff hadqmirrclicd with hiseldcstson and passed bintoverin 
favour of his younger son Ismdih. Those who supported tho elder brother ore known 
as MustAliens and those who supported the younger brother as Ismrtilians. Tho chief 
representatives of tho Mustdlians aro the RhojAs tho followers of H.H. Agdh AliShAh 
Rnftn. jmdtlio chief representatives of the IsmAilians are tho Hindi BohorAs. The chief 
points of difference between Sunnis and SliiAs aro that tho Sunnis hold that Abubakar, 
Omar, and Usman were tlio lawful successors of the prophet ; end the Shids believe 
that All was tho law ful heir to the RhahpliAt and was kept out of his rights by the 

three others. Iho ShiAa leave out certain passages from tho KurAn which they say 

were written by Usman ; and add a chapter in praiso of AH under the belief that ft 
was kept back by Usman. 
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Among the separata communities tlio mutton-bntchars or Kasdis, 
the botol-sollei's or T&mbolis, and tlio fruiterers or . Bdgbans, have 
such strong Hindu lonniDgs that they do not associate with, other 
Mnsnl nidus. They almost never como to mosque, eschew beef, 
keep Hindu holidays, and openly worship and offer vows to Hindu 
gods.- Almost all of tlioso special communities who marry among 
themselves only, havo a union or committee called jamnt which 
settles their disputes at mootings of tlio men of the community each 
under a head called patef or chmtdhnri. Tho headman is chosen 
, from among the oldest and richest members of the community. If 
the majority of the men of tho class agroo tho headman has power- 
- to fino any one ' who breaks tho casto rules. Almost all of those 
distinct communities obey tho /idsi, and somotimos refer social 
disputes to him for disposal. 

The want of education, thrift, and forethought greatly interferes 
with tho prospects of the Musalmdus. Except tho pushing well- 
to-do trading Meuians and Bolioriis, who teach their hoys Mardtlii 
and Urdu, not more than thirty per cent of tlio Mnsalmdus send 
their boys to school. Few learn English or enter Government sorvice 
as clerks. 


Pew Musnlmdns leave tho district in search of employment or for 
other causes. On tho contrary a considerable number of Musalmdns, 
especially uiilitaiy pensioners, are drawn to settle at Belgatnn by tho 
cheapness of provisions, the pleasantness of tho climato, and bccmiBO 
of tlio openings for employment which the presence of so large a body 
of troops causes. The ten classes tlmt form tho main body of 
Musalmans, who intermarry and are sopnrato in little more than in 
name, include, besides the four general divisions of Syeds Shaikhs 
Moghals and Pnthdns, six small communities of whom two nro 
shopkeepers, Attars or perfume-sellers and Manyars or bangle- 
sellers; three are craftsmen, Kaldigars or tinsmiths Kharddis or 
wood-turners and Hdlbands or farriers; and one, tho Bedrns, are 
eorvants. 


Syeds or Pirza'da's, also known as Masliaiks, number about 
a thousand, and claim dcscont chiefly from two Belgaum saints, 
Syod Muhammad bin Sycd Ali Kntrtli known ns Kntdlwnli or Saint 
Ratal, and Syed Umar Idrns Bashebnn. Both of these men enmo 
from Arabia ns missionaries during tlio rulo of tho Adilsluihi kings 
ofBij.-ipur (M89-1G8G). They hold estates which wore granted to 
them by tho BijYvpur kings and tho Moghul emperors. Though 
mixture of blood 1ms greatly changed their nppenranco, these Syod 3 
trace tlieir origin to Ali and Fatima tlio son-in-law und daughter of 
the Prophet. Tho men take tho word Syed that is' holy, or Mir that 
is head, before, and Shdh that is king, after their ’'names ; and the 
women add Bibi to tlieirs. Their homo Bpoocli is Hindustani Tho 
men nro tall or of middle height, well-built, strong, and fair. They 
sliavo the head, wear tlio bcnrfl full, and dress in a white or green 
turban or a headscarf, a long coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and looso 
trousers. Tho womon, who aro either tall or middle-sized’ and 
refined, with arched oyebrows, long straight nose' full. limbs, mid, 
fair skin, wear tho Hindu robe and bodice. Thoy do not ’nppoar 
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in public, and perform no wort except minding' the house. BA 
men and women are meat and tidy in their habits. The 'ricC«* 
landlords or jagirddrs , traders, and commissariat contractors- ft* 
poor aTe soldiers, constables, messengers, and servants. Thor'iA 
hardworking, they are apt to fall into a luxurious and ibtempeiaL 
way of living. Most of them are well-to-do and not scrimped for 
food. As a rale they marry among themselves but they occasionally 
give their daughters to Shaikhs of high family. Their customs do 
not differ from those of other Musalmfins. They follow the regain* 
Jcazi and employ him iu their marriage and funeral ceremonies, fo 
religion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school. Most of thorn ate 
religious, but tbe bulk of tho young men are careless about saying 
tbeir prayers. They take much interest in teaching their ’children 
Arabic, Persian, and Manitbi, and of late some bave begun to send 
tbeir boys to English schools. - , 

Shaikhs, that is Elders, are found in large numbers throughonl 
the district. They are of two main branches, the Sidikis wlm 
trace their descent to Ababakr Sidik the father-in-law, and the. 
Farukis who trace their descent to Umeral-Famk the son-in-law ot ; 
the Prophet Muhammad. Besides those who may haye some attain, 
of foreign blood many local converts have received the title ol ^ 
Shaikh from the masters who induced them to 'embrace Isldui 
Their appearance and dress do not differ from those of the Svods '* 
and like them their home speech is Hindustani. The men take the ■ 
word Shaikh or elder before, and the women tbe word Bibi or lady!; 
after tbeir names. Tbeir women, like Syed women, do not appeal is f 
public or do any work except managing the house. Both men and 
women are neat and clean. They are hardworking, -thrifty, and' 
hospitable. The rich are traders and landlords or j&gir&ats, and 
the poor are soldiers, constables, servants, and messengers. A feu- 
are rich and well-to-do, but most are poor and in debt. They 
many either among themselves or with any of tho ordinary classes 
of MusalmAns, from whom they do not differ in manners or customs. 
They obey the Icdzi and have no special headman. In Teligion they 
are Sunnis of the Hanafi school. As a class they are religions, most' 
of them, except the young, being careful to say tbeir prayers. They 
teach their children Urdu and Mar&thi, and of late some have began 
to send their boys to English schools. 

Hoghals, the representatives of the Moghal invaders of the 
Deccan in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are found in 
small numbers. The mon add Mirza to tbeir names and the women 
Bibi } they speak Hindustani and do not differ in appearance or dress 
from Syeds or Shaikhs. Both the men and women are neat and 
clean and the women neither appear in public nor add to tbe family 
income. • They are hardworking, but many of them -are fond of 
drink and few are well-to-do or able to save. They are either 
constables, messengers, servants, or husbandmen. Except with 
SyedB, who do not os a rule give their daughters to Moghals, they 
marry with all the main classes of Musalm&ns. They are Sunnis cf 
the Hanafi school, but few. are religious or careful to say tlier 
prayers. They obey tbe hdzi and tbeir manners and customs do »t 
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differ from those of other regular Musalm&ns 1 . They* teach their 
children Urdu and MarAthi. None have learnt English or risen to 
high position. 

Pa tha 'ns, or Warriors, said to come from paithna to pen etrate, aro 
found in large numbers throughout the district. They represent 
the Afghans who came to the Deccan in -the service of the Bij&pur 
kings and Moghal emperors. Some of them are local converts who 
took the title of Path&n because they joined Islam under the 
patroflage of some Afghan general or missionary. They speak 
Hindustani among themselves and Marfithi with others. They are tall 
or of middle height, well-made, strong, and dark or olive skinned. Tho 
men shave the head, wear the heard full, and dress in a Mardtha 
'turban, a short shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight trousers 
or a waistoloth. The women, who are either tall or of middle size, 
with regular. features and wheat-coloured skinB, wear the Hindu rohe 
and bodice. They neither appear in public nor add to tho family 
income. Both men and womon are neat and tidy in their habits. 
They are soldiers, constables, messengers, servants, and lmsbandmon. 
Though hardworking, many of them ore fond of smoking hemp and 
drinking fermented millet beer or boja, and palm-spirit. Ab a class 
they are badly off, many of them being in debt. They mnrry among 
themselves or with any of the main Musalmdn divisions. Except tho 
villagers who abstain from the use of beef and offer vows to Hindu 
gods, their manners do not differ much from those of tho ordinary 
Musalm&ns. They aro Sunnis of tho Hanafi school, but fow of them 
are religions Or careful to say their prayers. They teach their boys 
■Urdu and Marathi, and of late some have begun to send their 
children to Government schools to learn English. None have risen to 
any high position. . 

Atta'rs or Perfumers, local converts from tho Hindu clnss of 
the same name, are found in small numbers in some of tbo larger 
towns. According to their own account, they were converted to 
Isluin by the Emperor Aurangzcb (1G87-1707). Their home tongue is 
Hiudastdni, but with Hindus they speak Mantthi aud Kanaroso 
fluently. The men who are middle-sized, well-made, and dark or olivo 
skinned, shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a MarAtba 
turban or headscarf, a tight-fitting jacket, and tight trousers or a 
waistcloth. Their womon, who are of middle size, delicate, with 
good features and of a wheat- colour, dress in the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, but except when they grow elderly do not 
help the men in selling perfumes. Both men and women aro neat 
and clean in their habits. Thoy aro attura or porfume-sollors and find 
a fairly constant demand for their wares. They soil several sorts 
of perfumes and tooth-powders, chiefly extracts of rose, jessamine, 
and other flowers, at prices varying from 2s. to £1 (Its, 1-10) tbo tola 
of §tbs of an ounce ; frankincense or agarbatti at one to two shillings 
(8 as. -He. 1) the pound; aloowood or argaja at 'one to two shillings 
■ the tola ; dentrifico or missi at Is. (8 ana.) the pound; red-powdor or 
hinl'tt at one shilling (8 as.) tho pound; rod thread or nacla for 
women's hair-nets at Is. (8 as.) tho pound ; and the thread garlands 
or sahelUs which arc worn during tno Muharram festival at l|(f. to 
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3d. (1-2 an.) tlio pair. Of these nrliclos, the tooth- powder or r-r • ‘ 
ntirl the rod-powder or hunku, arc the only articles sold in a m- j ' 
quantity. The flower extracts or alhtr, the fnmkincon°Q or 
and the other perfumes are sold only occasionally to tlio rich. 
thread garlands uro sold only during the latter Gvc of the luj ^ 3T , 1 
of the Mulmrmm festival, and are bought by both TTindtit, 
Miisnltndns. Their yearly income does not exceed £50 (Jts. ggf; 
Wost have shops ; but some of tbe poor lmnk their wares fromVrr^ " 
to street or from village to village. They are hardworking, thrift; ' 
and sober, and ‘•nmo of them tiro fairly well-to-do and able to 4re 
They do not form a separate community nor lmvo they any spec^i 
organisation. They marry either among them selves or with ;u.rct 
the regular classes of Musnlmi'm«, and Jiave nothing peculiar in their 
mnnuers or customs. They are Sunnis of the Jlnnnii school, niou cf 
them fairly religious or careful to say their prayers. They do sv 
send their children to pcIiooI. Of Into some have begun to teach tliyt 
hoys Marti t hi and Urdu, but none Jiave risen to any high portion ' ’ 
Manya'l’S, Dealers in hardware nnd glass bangles, arc local 
converts, probably of mixed Hindu origin. They nro found in stnul 
numbers iti Ilelgaum mul other large towns. Tlioy arc said to lave 
been converted by the Kniporor Anrnngreb between 1G3? n*ri 
3 707. Their home speech is Hindustani nnd out of doors MaWithi 
or Kfinarc-e. Titov nro tail or of middle sire, well-made, and of a > 
brownish colour. The men shnvo the head, wear tlio heard full, find 
dress in llindn fashion in a shirt, a waistcoat, nud n waist doth 
Tlio women, wlio ate liko tho men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their work. Both 
men nnd women nrc neat nnd clean in their habits. Chinese and r 
European competition has forced the Mnny/trs to giro up making 
glass bangle" and take to trailing in hardware nnd miscellaneous 
articles. Of bangles t hey sell two kinds of Chinese glnss bangles which 
tlioy buy from wlioles'ilo Hindu dealers in Bombay, a dearer bangle at 
Is. Gd. (12 as.) thodor.cn nnd n cheaper bangle at Gr7. to 9d. (4-0 os.) 
tho do/.cn, nnd common or country glass bangles nt 4(7. (2$ us.) tho 
dozen. They mnko nnd sell lac bracelets nt 3d. to Is. (6-8 as.} tho 
dozen. Of hardware they sell iron vessels bnying them cheap from 
• Glii«adi tinkers or wandering blacksmiths and polling them ntagood 
profit to PinjSrns or cotton-tensors nnd Momins or weavers. They 
buy cotton ropes by weight nud sell them by the ynrd. Of European 
articles they sell match-boxes, mirrors, bra«s ornaments, aud 
lanterns, which they buy from wholesale Bohora or Hindu merchants. 
Some of tliom stay in their shops, and others go to villages which 
hnvo weekly mnrkois. When tho men are away tlio women sit in 
the shops and sell Thoy nro hardworking, thrifty, nnd sober, and, 
though tlioir profits are small, they nro fairly off nud able to saro 
for emergencies. Tlioy marry either among themselves or with any * 
of the regular Musalmsins. Thoy lmvo two different craft names : 
Bangarhnras who sell bangles, nnd Jlnnydrs who deal in bangle* nnd 
liardwaro. These nro not separate communities as they intermarry 
and oat togoth’er. They have no special organization nud no headman 
except tho Traci who settles their social disputes. Their.nmnner 3 
and customs do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmans. Thoy 
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are Sunnis -of the Hanafi school but are hot religious or careful to 
say their prayers. They do not send their hoys to school or take to 
new pursuits. 

Kala'igars, or Tinsmiths, probably local converts of mixed 
Hindu origin, are found in small numbers in Belgaum and in some 
other large towns. They are said to have been convorted by 
Aurangzeb (1687-1707) and call themselves ShaikhB. Their home 
tongue is Hindustani, but with Hindus they speak correct Marathi 
or Kdnarese. They are middle-sized, thin, and either dark or 
olive-coloured. The men shave the head, .wear the beard full, and 
dress in a large Maratka-like white or red turban, a shirt, a tight- 
fitting jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistclotli. The 
women, who aro liko'the men in faco, weart he ordinary Mardtha 
robe and bodice. -They do not appear, in public, and add nothing to 
the family income. Both men and women are neat and clean in their 
habits. . They aro tinsmiths by craft and are hardworking, but some 
of them are excessively fond of intoxicating drinks on which they 
spend most of their earnings. They are neither rich nor scrimped 
for food, but have to borrow to meet special expenses. They coat 
copper and brass vessels with tin and work for all classes, being paid 
la. Gd. to 2s. (12 as. -Re. 1) for tinning a dozen vessels. Their 
employment is said of lato to have declined us many of tlio poorer 
Mnsalindns and Hindus are said to have taken to cooking their every- 
day food in clay vessels to save the cost of tinning brass and copper. 
Many are said to have gone to Haidarabad, Poona, or Bombay. 
They marry either among themselves or with any of tlio regular 
classes of Musalmdns. They form a well-organized body nnd hold 
meetings to settle social disputes under a headman or chaudhari 
chosen from the oldest and most respected members. If the majority 
agree, the headman has power to fine any one who breaks tho class 
rules. In other ways their manners or customs do not differ from 
those of the regular Musalmdns. They obey tho ledzi and employ him 
at their marriage and funeral ceremonies. They are Sunnis of tho 
Hanafi school, but few of them are religious or careful to sny thoir 
prayers. They send their boys to school and teach them Mardthi. 
None have risen to any high position. 

Khara'dis, or Wood-turners, local converts probably of tho Sutdr 
caste, aro found in small numbers in Bolgaum and in other largo 
towns. They are said to have boon converted by Aurangzeb. Among 
•themselves they speak Hindustdni, and Mardthi or Kdnaroso with 
others. The men aro tall or of middle sizo, well-made, and dark. 
They shave , the head, wear tho heard either short or full, 
and dress in a. large red Mardtha turban, a tight-fitting jacket, 
and a waistcloth. Tho women, who are like tho men in face, wear 
the Hindu robe and bodico. They appear in public and help tho 
menin thoir work. Both men and women are dirty and untidy in 
their habits. They aro wood-turners by craft, and turn bed-logs, 
cra’dles;andchildren’s toys, and colour them with red, yellow, orange, 
green, and blue lac. They are hardworking and thrifty, and most of 
them are sober. . They earn one to two shillings (8 as, - Ro. 1 ) a day, 
but their work is so uncertain that many have given up thoir’ craft 
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and bccomo servants and messengers or gono to Bombay » 
Hnidumbnd in search of work. They are not well-to-do., and liv» 
from hand to mouth. They mnrry either among tliemsolm «• 
with any of the regular classes of Musalm&ns. Though they form 
a Boparate hotly, they hnvo no special organization and no heodtmm 
except tho Jcdzi who settles their social disputes. Their custom* 
do not differ from thoso of ordinary Musalmuns. They are Burma 
of tho Unnnfi school, hut aro not religions or careful to say their 
prayers. They do not give thoir boys any schooling. On the 
wliolo they nro baid to ho a falling class. ' 

Na'lbands, or Farriers, probably local converts of mixed Hindu 
origin, aro found in small numbers in Belgaum. They nro said, to 
have been converted by Atirangzob, and call themselves Shaikhs. 
They speak Hindustani among themselves and Mardthi or Kdunrcse 
with othora. The men aro tall or of middle height, Btrong, and dark 
or olive-skinned. They shave tho head, wear the beard either short 
or full, and dress in a Mnrdtlm turban, a shirt, a jacket, and a pair 
of tight trousers or n wnistclolh. Tho women, who are of middle 
biro, well -featured, and wheat-coloured, wear tho Hindu robo and 
bodice, and neither appear in public nor add to tho family income. 
Both men and women aro neat and clean in their habits. They j 
make their living as farriers, shoeing horses and bullocks. They 
are hardworking, but excessively fond of drink and of smoking 
hemp or gunja. Except a few, who aro fairly off, most arc in debt 
They nro paid Iff. to 2s. Gd. (8 mr.-Rs. 1£) for Bhocing a horse and 
Sri. to Gd. (2-4 08 .) for shoeing a bullock. They go from house to 
liouso in search of work, and some of tho poorer sit by the roadside 
or near places where laden bullock-carts stop. Their work is 
uncertain and they do not earn more than 14s. to £l 6*. (Rs. 7-18) 
a month. They mnrry either among them solves or with any of tho 
gonornl classes of Musnlmuns. They nro soparate only in name. They 
hnvo no class organization, and their manners and customs do not 
diffor from thoso of tlio regular Musalmdus. They obey tho hazi and 
through him sottio social disputes. Tlioy are Sunnis of the Hauafi 
Bchool but nro not religious or caroful to $ny their prayers. They 
teach their children Mnrdthi, but none teach them English. Besides 
ns Ndlbands somo earn thoir living as messengers and servants. 

Bedars, or Fearless, Hindu converts from tho local tribe of 
Baidarus, are found in small numbers in Belgaum. They are said to 
have been converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur (17G8-1781), who 
considered them among his most trusty soldiors. They are said to 
have como from Maisar to Belgaum about seventy years ago. They 
call themselves Kluins. Their home Bpoech is Hindustani, but with 
others thoy talk Mardthi and Kdnarese. Tho men are tall and 
robust, with largo eyes, long straight noses, broad chests, with dark 
or olive skins. Somo shave tho head j others let the hair grow. 
They wear long and full boards, and dress in a turban, a coat, a shirt, 
and tight trousers. Thoir women, who aro either tall or of middle 
height, well-made, with regular features and fair skin, dress in the 
Hindu robo and bodice. Thoy appear in pnblio bnt do not add to 
tho family income. Both men and women are neat and olean in 
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their habits. They are servants and messengers. They are 
hardworking bat excessively fond of liquor. They are neither 
well-to-do nor scrimped for food, and on marriages and othor 
special occasions have to borrow. They do not form a separate 
community. They marry with the main body of Musalm&ns and do 
not differ from them in manners and customs. They have no special 
organization and no headman except the regular kazi who settles 
their social disputes. They are Sunnis of the Hanafl school, and are 
generally religious and sometimes strict in saying their prayers. 
Some of thorn teach their boys Marathi, bat none teach them English. 
None have risen to any high position. 

Of the twenty- eight separate communities, the six of outside 
origin aro the Bohoras, GAoknsAbs, Labboys, Mom axis, and Mukoris. 

Bohora's, 1 the only Shirts in the district, aro found in small 
numbers in Belgaum. Originally partly Hindu converts and partly 
descendants of Arab and Persian immigrants, they tiro said to linvo 
come from Surat and Bombay to Belgaum about forty years ago. 
They ere Iseteiti Shies is religion and are hnerrn as Daudis from 
Daud, the name of a pontiff or Mulla Sdliob whose claim they 
supported in a case of disputed succession. Tlieir home speech 
is Gujarati, and with others they speak Hindustani or Marathi. 
They are active and well-made with an olive skin and regnlnr 
clear-cut features. The men shave the head, wear tho beard long, 
and dress with considerable caro and neatness in a white tightly wound 
tnrbnn, along shirt hanging to the knee, a waistcoat, n long overcoat, 
and a pair of loose trousers of white cloth or striped chintz. The 
women Are fair and delicate, with regular features. They aro very 
clean, neat, and modest and are particularly fond of dyeiug the soles 
of their feet nnd the pnlras of their hands red with lienna. They 
appear in public muffled in n long cloak from head to foot. Except 
by house work they add nothing to tlio family in como. Their dress is 
a petticoat of three or four yards of silk or chintz, a headscarf, and 
a backless bodice with short and tight-fitting sleeves. The largo 
cloak or burlcha which they wear out of doors is made of striped 
black silk or chintz. They deal chiofly in Bombay piccegoods and 
in hardware. They are said to ho honourable traders and to have 
a good name for fair dealing. They are hardworking, thrifty, and 
sober, very economical, and well-to-do. They eat and drink with 
other Musalmdns but marry only among themselves. Tlioy havo 
a well-organized community with a mulla at tlieir h«snd, tho deputy 
of the pontiff or chief mulla of Surat, who performs fcheir marriage, 
circumcision, and death ceremonies, and collects tho dues which they 
arc bound to pay to the chief mulla. They lay in the hands of tlio 
dead a paper written by tlio chief mulla praying the Almighty to 
havo pity on tho dead man’s soul 2 . Printed copies of this prayer are 


j Tho word Boliora is probably from tlio Gujnrdti vohorvu to trade. 

5 Tho words of this prayer aro, I seek shelter with the Gnat God and with his 
excellent nature ngainBt Satan, who has been overwhelmed with stones. Oh God, 
this slave of your’s who has di«d and upon whom you have decreed death is weak 
and poor and needs your mercy. Pardon Ills sins, be gracious to him, and raise his 
soul with the souls of the Prophets nnd tho truthful, tho martyrs, an d tho holy, for 

a 60—27 
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sent from Surat to the deputy mulla who is paid a fee varvino'fr 
£2 to £30 (Es. 20-300). The manners and customs of holicrfe T * 
not greatly differ from those of ordinary Musalmans. They do »r 4 - 
pray in the ordinary .mosques but have a separate meeting-room <s- > 
yamat-lthana where they meet to pray and settle social dispute-.. - 
Though they do not obey or respect the regular hast, they arc allowed “ 
to bury their dead in the regular burial ground. They send ihe« * 
boys to Government schools to learn Mardthi and teach tkm 
Gujardti at homo. ‘None teach their boys English and they Folloir 
no calling but trade. They are pushing and prosperous. > • 

G-a'okasa'bs, or BnEF-BOTCHnns, immigrants from Malsttr, ara~ 
found in small numbers in the Eel gaum cantonment. They are said u 
to have come with General Wellesley's army in 1803. Theyaro ’ 
believed to be descendants of Abyssinian slaves. They are either , 
tailor of middle height, well-made, Btrong, and dart. Their homo 
speech is Hindustani. The men shave the head, wear the bGard fall, 
and dress in a headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight,’ 
trousers. The women, who have the same cast of face as the men, 
dress in a Hindu robe and bodice, appear unveiled, in pnblio/aml •, 
help the men in selling the smaller parts of beef. Both men and r " 
women are dirly and untidy in their habits. They generally kill cons 
and have fixed shops, selling the beef to Christians and Mnsalmdns, 
and to Mhdrs, Bhangis, and other low-class Hindus. - They nr£ 
hardworking, but much given to intoxicating drinks, and are said to 
be hot-tempered and quarrelsome. A few of them arc rich, hut the 
bulk are in debt. They form a Separate community, and many onl^ 
among themselves. They bavo a well-managed union with a head-, 
man or chaudhart, who, with the consent of the ma}ovity of the men, 
has power to fine any one who breaks caste rules. Their mnhners 
and customs do not differ from those of ordinary Musalmans and like 
them they obey and respect the regular Jcdzi. In religion they are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but they are not religious or careful to 
say their .prayers. Being themselves illiterate, they do not send 
their boys to school. They take to no new pursuits. '■ 


to bo with thorn is good. This is thy bounty. Oh God, have mercy on his body that 
stays in the earth and show him thy kindness that ho may bo freed from pain and 
that the place of his refngo may ho good. By your faiounto angels, -by tho serene 
angels by yonr messengers, the Prophets, the best of tho created, and by the chosen 
Prophet tho ohoioo Anns, Muhammad the best of those who have walked on earth 
and -H hom heaven has overshadowed, and by Ilia successor Ah, the son of.Abi TAUb, 
the father of the noble ImAms mid the bearer of heavy burdens f romoff the shoulder of 
vour Prophet, and by our Lady Fatinm-tuz ZAbera, and by tho Irodms lior offspring 
Hnsnn and Hussain, descendants of your Prophet and by All .son of Hussain and by 
Muhammad son of AJi, and JAfor son of Muhammad, and Ismail son of JAfer, and. 
Muhammad son of Ismail, and Abdulah-al-Mastnr, and Aliroad-al-Mnstur, ana 
Hussain-al-Mastur, and our Lord Mahadi, and our Lord HAim, and our Lord Mansur, 
and our Lord Moiz, and our Lord Aziz, and our Lord Hakim, and ourLoid Zahir, and 
our Lord Musteusir, nnd our Lord Mustek, and our Lord Anur, and our Lord the 
Imftm-ul-Tyab Abul Kasim Aminal-Moromam, and by their deputes nnd their 
representatives and by tho apostles and by the Kaimal AkhanlzamAn, and his 
representatives nnd by the religious ImAmsof his time, may the blesaiDgs of God ho 
upon them, and by the apostle tfatja) for tho time being our Syed and Lord, and our 
Syed (a) the deputy of his Lordship, and our Syed (o) tho neighbour of his Lordship, 
and (a) tho ministers Of law who are learned and just, God is the best representative 
and tho best dofender. Thor o is no power nor wrtno but in God. 

(n) Tho nara<* of tlw present noWer Is entered. 
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Ka'kars, originally of tho Kakarzahi tribe of Afgli&ns, are found 
in considorable numbers in the Belgaum cantonment. According 
to their ' story, about the middle of the eighteenth century they 
' came ; to India as mercenaries of Ahmad Shrill Abdrili, and in 1 758 
on the dcfoat of the Abddli governor of Sirliind by Rnghundtk Kao, 
the Kdkars wandered iu bauds through Mrilwa, the Norfcli-Wost 
Provinces, and Gujarat, leading tho life of outlaws. At last, hearing 
of the rise of Haidar Ali’s power in Maisur, they joined him and 
romained in his service in tho mounted battery till the fall of Tipu in 
1799. Some of them state that their forefathers came into Belgaum 
with Haidar Ali, -and others that they camo with General Wellesley 
about 1808. Among themselves they speak a peculiar dialect, a 
. mixture of rongh Hindustani, Brij, Mrilvi, and Morritki. With others 
they spook Deccan Hindustdni. The men are tall, strong, and 
well-made, and dark or olive skinned. The men either shave tho head 

- or lot the hair grow, woar the board full and long, and dress in a 
headscarf or a white- Maratha turban, a shirt, a tight-fitting jacket, 
and a pair of tight trousers or awaistcloth. Like the men, tho women 
are tall, thin, regular-featured, and dark, and wear the Hindu robe 
and bodice. They appear in public and by their earnings add to 
tho family income. Both men and women, though hardworking, aro 
dirty and untidy, and being very fond of drink aro not well-to-do. 
The men aro servants, messengers, and pony-keepers, and, tho women 
sell 1 poultry and head-loads of fuol. Tho men mnko 12s. to £1 
(Ks. 6 - 10), and the women 8s. to 1 Os. (Rs. 4-5) a month. They 
form a separate body marrying only among themselvos. They 
are a well-organized community with a headman styled jamdddr 
chosen from among their oldest and richest members. The present 
jamdddr at Belgaum is learned in Persian, Marathi, and Urdu, and is 
highly respected not only by tho Kdkars of Belgaum, but also by 
those of Dlirirwrir, Hubli, and Kalddgi. With the consent of tho 
majority of the castcmon tho jamdddr has power to fine any ono 
who breaks caste rules. Tlicir manners and customs differ littlo 
from those of ordinary Musalmdns, and they respect and obey tho 
regular Icdzi, employing him in tboir marriage and funeral ceremonies. 
They are Sunnis of tho Hanafi school and some of them aro religious 

- and careful to attend prayors at tho mosque. They have begun to 
teach their children Marathi and Urdu. None of them teach their 
children English nor has any of them riscu to a high position. 

, Labhoys, who aro traders in skins and leather, aro temporary 
immigrants from the MadroB Presidency. They arc the descendants 
of tho-Arabs and Persians who in tho seventh century fled from tlio 
tyranny of Hajjnj-ibn-Yusuf, the governor of Irrik, and of the Arab 
arid Persian merchants in whose hands tho foreign trade of West 
India remained until tho establishment of tho Portuguese nscondanoy 
in the beginning of tho sixteenth century. Their homo speech is 
Arvi or Malabdri and with others Hindustdni. Tlioir thin oval faces, 

. small antLdark eyes, high cheek-bones, and pale skins prove a strain 
• of' foreign blood. Tlio men aro tall or of middlo height, well-made, 

- and strong. They shave the head, wear tho beard full, and dress in a 
white skull-cap around which on goiug out a kerkchiof of striped 
cotton is wound,' a long shirt falling. to tho knees, and n red or black 
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striped waistclotk not drawn back between tbo lectliko tic V, • . J 
waistclotk. They are neat and clean in their habits. Astb'^ 4 

in'Belganm for only a few months they do not bring their 
with thorn. They are hardworking, thrifty, mild, honest, ard Jj 
andfor the most part are well-to-do, and have good credit as te-a * 
They are of great help to tho local butchers to whom thev 
£10 to £100 (Hs. 100-1000) to keep them from passing iS 
bands of rival hide-merchants. They buy skins from the bitfW 
at 8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4-G) a dozen and send them in salt to Jladraj^ 
Bombay where they have tanneries. In religion they are Sntah \t 
the Slidfai or Arab school. They are said to bo strictly icl,*n J 
and careful to say their prayers and to keep tho rules of" tbcirfaiu' 
They are on the wholo a rising class. ” 

Melimans, properly Momins or Believers and chiefly converts d 
the Cutcli Ydnia and Lohuna castes, are beliovod to havo cOine ba. 
Cutcb and K&thi&war about sixty years ago. Among thcraseW 
they speak Cutcbi and Hindustani with others. They number nhoa 
-forty houses and nearly a hundred souls, all of whom aro settled 
Belgaum. The men are tall, well-made, and strong, and df a hrowu>^ 
colour. They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dressing’ 
embroidered or silk headscarf, a long coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, nr3 
a pair of loose trousers. The women are cither tall or of jniddh 
height, rather inclined to stoutness, with largo and black or’gnj 
eyes, straight noso, and fair skin. They wear a long shirt tr 
aba falling to tlio knee, a headscarf or odna, and a pair of 
trousers rather tight at the ankles. Except the old women wha 
sometimes sit in the shops, they do not appear in public or odd 
to the family income. Both mon and women are neat and clean 
in their habits. Some of tho richer Mehmans contract to supply | 
tho commissariat with fuel and provisions, othors deal in piece- ] 
goods, and others in hardware and miscellaneous European articles j 
such as matches, candles, glass bnttons, mirrors, threads, pin 0 , and 
furniture. They are hardworking, thrifty, sober, and well-to-do. 
They aro nble to save and to spend on special occasions. They 
marry among themselves or take wives from Bombay Mehmans. 
They form a separate community but have no special cln e s 
organization and no headman to settle their social disputes, except 
the regular ledzi who presides over tho meetings of the adult male 
members, and, with tho consent of the majority, fines any ono who 
breaks caste rules. Their manners and customs do wot differ from 
those of ordinary Musnlmdns. They aro Sunnis of tho Ifnnafi 
school, and aro religious or careful to say . their prnvers. They 
send their boys to school to learn Mardthi and Urun, but nouo 
learn English. None of them have taken to any calling except trade. 
On the wholo they aro a rising class. 

Mukeris, that is Demers, local converts probably of the Lanuin 
or Bnujnri castes, aro found in small numbers in Belgaum. They 
are said to havo como from Maisur ns settlers with General 
■Wellesley’s nrmy in 1803. They speak Hindustani among thrmsolviH 
and Marathi with others. Tlio men are tall or of middle size, and 
dark or olive skinned. They cither went the hair or shave tho head, 
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have full beards, and dress in a Hindu-like turban or a headscarf, a 
shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistclofch. 
The women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe 
and bodice, appear in public, but add nothing to the family income, 
and hare no very high character for modesty. Both men and 
women are neat and clean in their habits. Mukeris are grain-sellers 
and grocers. They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, but have 
no character for honesty. Most of them are well-to-do and able to 
save. They form a separate community, marrying among themselves 
only. They settle social disputes at meetings of the men of the 
class under a headman or cliaudhari chosen from among the richest 
and most respected families, who, in accordance with the wish of the 
majority of the members, has power to fine any one who breaks 
caste rules. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are seldom 
religious or careful to say their prayers.. They obey and respect 
the kdzi and employ him to conduct their marriages and funerals. 
They teach their children Marathi and Urdu, but none learn English 
and none have risen to any high position. 

Gdiair MaTldis, or anti-MAhdis, believe that the looked for 
Mdhdi, the last of the Imfitns, has come. Their Mdlidi was a certain 
Muhammad Mdhdi who was born in a.d. 1443 (h. 847) in Jaunpiir, a 
village near Benares, and who at the age of forty began to act as a 
saint or vali . He drew around him a large body of followers at 
Jaunpur, and afterwards at Mecca. He returned to India in 1497 
and in 1499 at Fdtan in Gujardt openly laid claim to be the looked 
for Mdhdi. His public career was marked by the working of 
miracles ; ho raised the dead, gave sight to the blind, and Bpeoch to 
the dumb. He travelled much, accompanied by two companions 
Syed Khondmir and Syed Muhammad. In Farrah, a city of 
Khordsan, in the year 1504 (n. 910) Muhammad Mdhdi died of 
fever, maintaining to the last that he was the promised Mdhdi. 
His grandson Muhammad, after being persecuted in the 
North-West Provinces and at Ujjain, was well received by 
Burlidu Nizdm Shah of Ahmadnagar (1590), who not only allowed 
him to remain inhis dominions and to spread his faith, but gave his 
daughter in marriage to the Mdhdi’s son. With the help of 
Burhdn’s patronage the Ghair Mdhdis met with considerable success 
and gained a large body of converts. They continued a powerful 
community till towards the end of the seventeenth century they were 
repressed by Aurangzeb. Though thoy ore now free to profess their 
opinions, the Ghair Mdhdis still practise concealment or takiyah, nnd 
always endeavour to pass as orthodox Muslims. There are very few in 
Belgaum. Their head-quarters are at Ahmadnagar and Haidaralmd 
where they form a large circle or diaras and live apart from other 
Musalmdns. Thoy speak Hindustdni, hut hove nothing special in 
their appearance or dress. They are clean, neat,and hardworking, and 
as a class are fairly off. Some of them are servants and messengers, 
and others are husbandmen. They marry among themselves only, but 
do not form a separate community and have no special organization. 
They do not respect and obey the kazi except that they employ him 
to register their marriages. ' They keep the sacrifice, circumcision, 
and initiation coremonies and their marriage and death rites do not 
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cUffer from thoso practised by ordinary MusalinAns. In re i; m v lt) 
they profess to bo Sunnis, and hold that tboir saint t?as the ] • 
Imfhn and expected Mahdi. As ho is come they neither repent fcl 
their sins nor pray for tbo souls of the dead. They teach tkh 
children Urdu and Mardfclii but no English. Nono have rpontg&n 
high position. . . ” 

Ba'gbans, or Garueners, local converts of tbo Eunhi caste, are 
found over almost tho whole district. They are said to have hecu 
converted by Anranpob about 1GS7. Among themselves they 
speak Hindustdni, ana Marti thi with others. Tho men are tailor o{ 
middle size nnd dark. They shove the head and cither shave or 
wear the beard. They dress in white turbans, n tight-fitting jacket 
and a wnislcloth. Tho women aro either tall or middle-sized, thin 
well-featured, nnd brown. They dross in tlio Ilinda robe nnd bodice* 
appear in public, and help the men in soiling vegetables nnd fmit 
Roth men and women ore dirty and untidy in their dress. Thaj 
aro hardworking, orderly and sober, and aro fairly off making then 
living by selling fruit nnd vegetables. Tbo fruit they sell is -partly 
of local growth and partly brought from other districts. Of Iocj 
fruit the chief varieties aro plantains, guavas, oranges, watermelons 
pomegranates, and sngarcane. Of outside fruit they sell graps, 
sometimes brought from Poonn, Goa mangoes, and Poona puimnelou 
nnd pomegranates. Of vegetables they sell Poona and MahAbaleskvar 
potatoes, cabbages, carrots, and turnips. Somo have fixed shops 
and others attend weekly markets and fairs. When tho men aro ay „ 
tho women sit in tho shop and sell. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community with a well-organized union, 
settling their social disputes ntmoetings under a chaudhari or headman 
who is clioson from tlio riobest and oldost members of tbo community. 
With tbo consent of tbo majority of tbo mon tbo headman has power 
to fino any one who breaks casto rales. They have a strong Hindu 
feeling against tho use of beef. They differ from tho regular 
Musalmans in observing Hindu festivals, offering vows toHindugods, 
and in failing to perform tbo aJcika or sacrifice and the bismilla or 
initiationceromonies. Their one Musalman rite istlmt tbeycircumcifo 
tboir sons. In religion they aro Sunnis of tbo JQrmafi school, 
but they are not religious or careful to say tboir prayers. They 
respect nnd obey tho feist, and omploy him to conduct their marriage 
and death ceremonies. They are illiterate themselves, and do not 
send their boys to school. Nono have risen to any high position. 

Ta'mbolis, or Betel-sellers, local converts of the Knnbi caste 
of that name, qto found in considerable numbers throughout the 
district. They are said to have been converted by Aurangzeb. 
Among themselves they speak Hindustani and with others they 
spoak Mardtbi. Tho men are tall or of middle size and of olivo 
colour. They shave the hoad, wear the heard full, and dress in a 
Hindu-liko turban, a tight-fitting jackot, and a waistclotli or a pair 
of tight trousers. The women are generally tall, thin, and fair, with 
regular features. They wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear m 
public, and help tho men in selling betel. Both men and women 
are clean and neat in their habits. They buy betel leaf from the 
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village Knnbis or bring it from other districts, and sell it at lid. 
(1 anna) the hundred leaves. They also buyKonkan and Mangalor 
botolnuts from Hindn merchants who get them through their 
Bombay agents. They retail tobacco and snuff, buying the stock from 
wholesale dealers. They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and 
fairly off, earning £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - 200) a year. They have 
fixed shops, and some of them beep bollocks to bring loads of betel 
leaf from outlying villages. In the absence of the men, the women 
look aftor the shop. They marry among themselves only and form 
a separate community with a well-managed union settling social 
disputes by mass meetings under a chaudhari or headman chosen 
from the richest and most respected families. With the consent of 
the majority, the headman has power to fine any one who breaks 
casto. rules. Their manners ana customs do not differ from those of 
ordinary Musalmdns. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
but they are not religious or careful to say their prayers. They 
obey and respect the Mzi, and teach their children a little Marathi 
but no English. Their calling is prosperous and gainful and they 
never take to other pursuits. 

Kanjars, or Fowlers, local converts from the Hindu tribe of the 
same name, are found in small numbers in Belgaum. They are said 
to have been converted by Tipu Snlfc&n (1783-1799). Among 
themselves they speak a dialect of their own, which is a mixturo of 
rough Hindustani and Mardthi. With others they speak Mardtbi. 
The men are tall or of middle height, thin, and dark. They shave 
thohead, wear the beard full, and dress in a Hindu turban, a waistcoat, 
and a waistcloth. The women are generally short, thin, dark, 
and ill-featured. They wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and add to the family income by selling poultry, egg s, and 
headloads of fuel, and by making hemp ropes. Both men and women 
are poorly clad and dirty in their habits. Kanjars are hardworking 
but . neither honest, sober, nor well-to-do. All live from hand 
to mouth, some in fair comfort, others much scrimped for food. 
The men are servants and labonrei’s earning 10s. to 14s. (Rs. 5-7) 
a month, and the women make 3 d. to 6 d. (2-4 os.) a day. Most of 
their earnings are spent on liquor. They form a*separate community 
marrying among themselves only. They have a well-organized body 
with a headman or mukadam, under whom social disputes are settled 
according to the opinion of the majority of the castemen. Breaches 
of casto. rules are punished by fine. They differ from ordinaiy 
Musalmdns in ^worshipping and offering vows to Hindu gods. They 
circumcise their sons but do not keej) the sacrifice or the initiation 
ceremonies, and, except employing him to register their marriages, 
thoy do not respect or obey the regular kazi. In religion they ire 
Musalin&ns in little more than name, many of them passing their 
whole lives without entering a mosque. They do not send their 
children to school, and none of them has risen to any high position. 

Pendha'ris, found imsmall numbers in Belgaum, ere .converts 
of mixed Hindu origin, partly local and partly North Indian. ' In the 
eo rlv part of tli e century , till in 1 81 7,1 818,andl819 they were s up pressed 
by the British, the Pendhdris.were the scourge' of the greater part .of 
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India. Their home fcongne is a mixture of rough Hindnsti™ 

, and Marithi ; with others they speak Mardthi and HmduBUni v 
men aro tall or of middle size, well-made, and of a dark or olive 
They shave the head, wear the heard fall, and dress in a Hindalv 
turban or a headscarf, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pairfcf 



the Hindu Tobe and bodice. They appear in public and add tot!#' 
family income chiefly by selling fuel. ’Both men and women in 
poorly clad and dirty in their habits. The men keep pomes forl& 9 
or work as labourers or servants, and the women sell grass, fuel 
eggs. They are hardworking, but neither Bober, honest’ w, 
well-to-do. They marry among themselves only, and forma separate’ 
community with a headman styled jamddar, and have a god 
organization for punishing social offences. Till lately they were 
half-Hindus, openly worshipping Hindu gods,- eschewing beef, a»T 
except that they oircumcised their boys, keeping none of the specially 
Musdlman ceremonies. Of late they seem of their own accord to ha.ve 
taken a dislike to the worship of Hindu gods, and now rank among 
ordinary Musalmdns with whom they eat and drink. Thoir women 
still keep most Hindu customs, and most of the men abstain from foo 
use of beef. They respect and obey the regular fcdzi and employ 
him to conduct their marriage and funeral ceremonies. In religion 
they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and a few of them are religions 
and careful to say their prayers. Of late some have begnn to teach 
their children Mardthi and Urdu. On the whole they are a- falling 
class. 


Bojgars, or Mhxet-beeb Brewers, apparently local converts' of 
mixed Hindu origin, are found in small numbers in Belgaum and in 
some other large towns. They are said to have been converted by 
Aurangzeb. They speak Hindustani among themselves and Mnrfitm 
with others. The men are middle-sized and lean, with small eye3, 
outstanding cheekbones, aud dark skins. Some men shave tho 
head and others wear the hair; all grow tho beard which is generally 
long and full. They dress in a white Mardtha-like twisted turban, 
a waistcoat, and a waistcloth. The women, who are like the, men 
in face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add 
nothing to the family income. Both men and women are poorly 
clad ana dirty in their habits. They make beer by - boiling Indian 
-millet with a’herb called gulbd, herap-seed or bhang, and kuchhta 
Strychnos nuxvomica. They sell the beer which is largely drunk by 
servants and labourers ot Id. (5 anna) a bottle and earn 2s. to 4 s. 
(Rs.l - 2 ) a day. Being thriftless, lazy, and fond of drink, they spend 
almost their whole income on liquor and sweetmeats. Though they - 
form a separate community and marry only among themselves the^y 
have no special headman and no special social organization. Tlir^y 
obey the regular Mai and employ him in settling social disputes, 
and differ little in oustoms from the regular Musalmdns. They sire 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but aro neither religious nor careful 
to say their prayers. Being themselves illiterate they do not p,ive 
their boys any schooling. On the whole they are a falling class. 
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Gaundis, or Brickxaters, local converts of tho Hindu class of 
tho same name, aro found in small numbers in Belgaum and 
other large towns. They aro said to bare been converted by 
Aurangzeb. Their homo tongue is Hindustani, but with others they 
speak Marathi. Tho men aro tall or of middlo size, well-made, 
strong, aud dark. They shave the head, wear tlio beard full, and 
dress in a large loosely wound Hiuda-likc turban, waistcoat , and 
waist cloth. The women, who are either tall or of middlo height, 
aro thin; well-featured; and olive-skinned. They wear tho Hindu 
robe and bodice, and appear in public, but add nothing to tho 
family incomo.' Both men and women are neat and clean in their 
habits. They are hardworking and thrifty, but, partly because they 
get no holp from their wives, and partly from whnt tlioy lostduringand 
ifler the 1877 famine, thoy aro not well-to-do. Thoy aro bricklayers 
by craft, and earn Is. to 2s. (8 ns.-Eo.l) a day. But work is not 
constant, and a' large number have moved to Kollidpur, whoro 
many public buildings have lately been made. Though they marry 
rmong thomselvos only and form a separate community, they havo 
uo special social organization and no headman to settle their disputes, 
Bxcept tho hazi who among them holds tho position of jndgo 
is well as of marriage-registrar. They differ from ordinary 
Mnsalmdns in eschewing beef, offering vows to Hindu gods, and 
keeping Hindn festivals. Thoy circumciso their hoys, but do not 
keep either the initiation or tho sacrifico ceremonies. In religion 
:lioy aro Sunnis of iho Hanafi school, bnt thej* aro seldom religious 
>r careful to say their prayers. They do not send their hoys to 
school, or tako to now pursuits. 

Jlia’rakers, or Dus-r-wAsiiEns, convortcd by Anrangzeb from tho 
Hindu caste of Dliuldhoyas, arc found in small numbers in somo 
>f tho larger towns. Among tjiemsolves they speak Hindustani, 
md with others Mar&tbi. Tho mon aro of middle size, thin, 
md dark. They shave tho head, wear tho heard short or full, 
md dress in a Hindu-like turbau or a headscarf, a shirt, a 
vaistcoat, and. a pair of tight trousers or a waisteloth. Tho 
vomen, who like the .mon are short and thin, nro well-fentured 
ind olive-skinned. They wear tho Hindu robe and bodico, 
md appear in public, but add nothing to tho family income. 
3oth men and women arc neat and clean in their habits. Dust- 
rashers buy and sift tho sweepings of goldsmith’s workshops, paying 
Is. to -Is. (Rs. 1 -2) a mouth. They find small pnrticles of gold and 
ilver, and if lucky sometimes make about £1 (Rs. 30) a month. 
Though hardworking, thrifty, and sober, they nro.not well-to-do, but 
live from hand to mouth, and havo to borrow to meet their special 
charges. They form a separalo community, marrying among 
themselves only, hut havo no special social organization nor any 
headman except tho l:dzi who settles their social disputes and 
registers their marriages. Thoy differ from ordinary Mnsalmdns in 
eschewing beef, offering vows to Hindu gods, and keeping Hindu 
festivals. They circumciso their hoys, but keep neither tho initiation 
nor tho sacrifice ceremony. In religion thoy aro Sunnis of tho 
Hanafi school, hut are not religious or careful to say their prayers. 
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Some of them teach their boys Mardthi, hut none English j 

. them has risen'to any high position. •- . , '• ?* d 

KasaTos, or Butchers, also called Sulta'nis ■ becanso* tU 
were converted by Tipu Sultdn, are local converts from the IS 
Khdtik caste of Hindus. They are found in considerable) numfe 
•- all over the district. Among themselves they speak Hindus^ 
and with others Marfithi, The men are tali or of middle size - 
dark or olive-skinned. They shave the head, either shave or’vea 
the beard, and dress in a Hindu-like turban, a tight-fitting jacket 
and a waistcloth, and if they can afford it put a large" gold earna 
in the right ear. The women, who are either tall or of mitf- 
height, delicate, with good features, and brown, wear, the Hinds 
robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the men m selling 
mutton. Both men and women are dean in their habits. Madia 
batchers buy sheep and goats from Dhangars or shepherds, according 
to 1 their wants, loll them, and sell to Christians, Muhammadans 
Pdrsis, and soma Hindus. They buy sheep at 4s. 'to 8s. (Rs,2A) 
each and from each sheep get thirty to forty pounds of mutton 
which they sell -at 3d. to 4 (2-3 as.) a pound- They hove fired 
shops and earn £30 to £40 (Rs. 300-400) a year. They are hard- 
working, thrifty, and sober, generally well-to-do, and able to save, 
Thoy form a separate community and marry among themselves only. 
They are a well organized body under, a headman or pntil cliosei 
from the richest families, and under penalty of a fine, force membra 
to respect the wishes of the majority. They have a very strong 
Hindu feeling, neither eating nor drinking with other Mnsalmans 
and shunning beef butchere, whose touch -they hold • imp'nre. 
Except that they circumcise their sons, and employ -the l;au tc 
register their marriages, they aro .‘Musalmdns’ in little -more that 
in name, worshipping the Hindp gods Khandobn, Mhnsoba, and 
Yollamma, and keeping Hindu festivals. They do not send theii 
children to sohool nor take to other pursuits. * 

Momins, properly Believers, are local converts of tho-Koshtioi 
Sdli castes of Hindu cotton lmndloom weavers. . They, are' fount 
in considerable numbers in Belgaum and other towns and, largi 
villages. They are said to have been converted by Syed Makdun 
Gaisudardz also called Banda JSyawaz'of Gulbarga in 141S (B. 82 0) 
Among themselves they speak Hindustani, and with others Marti thi 
The men are' tall or" of middle size, and dark or olive-skinned 
They shave the head, wear the beard full or fehort, and dress in i 
, white Maratha turban, a shirt, a waistcoat,. and a waistcloth -or' i 
pair of tight trousers. The women, wbo' like the men aro. eitliei 
tall or middle sized, are thin, well -featured, and wheat-coloured 
- They wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and - add 
‘to the family earnings by weaving. A Momin woman earns by her 
weaving as much as a man,’ and' for this reason some weavers hare 
two or even three wives. Both men and women ai’e ratlior dirty and 
' untidv- They are hardworking and thnfty, but they are not sobor 
and as a class^few are rich or well-to-do. The bulk live from hand, 
to mouth, and have to borrow to meet special charges. They suffered 
severely in' the' 1877 famine and aro always depressed by. the. 
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competition of English and Bombay mill-made clotb. The neb 
and well-to-do employ tbe poor either from their own. funds or from 
advances made by shopkeepers and exporters. The poorer weavers 
work about twelvo hours a day and in return do not earn more than 
Gd. (4 as.). As they are so ill-paid they do not take holidays except 
on special and unavoidable occasions. The chief products of their 
looms are bordered robes or sadis eight yards long and a yard and 
aqnarter broad. These, if of cotton, sell at 3s. to 10s. (Rs. 1J-5) 
each ; if half -silk half-cotton or if silk-bordered they fetch £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10-20) ; turbans of coarse cotton are worth 2s. to 6s. (Rs. 1-3), 
and of fine cotton and with silver or gold embroidered borders 
£1 to £3 (Rs. 10 -30) ; bodice-cloths three quarters of a yard square 
called Jchans, if of cotton, are worth Gd. to Is. (4-S as.), and if half- 
silk half-cotton with silk borders are worth 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) j 
waisteloths or dhotars two and a half yards long and a yard and a 
quarter broad, nro worth Is. to 2s. (8 as. -Re. 1), and if of fine cotton 
and with silk borders 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5). They also make striped 
cotton chintz or susi which fetches Gd. to Is. (4-S as.) a yard. 
They, for the most part, uso English aud Bombay mill yarn which 
thoy buy from Hindu wholesalo dealers who draw their supplies 
from Bombay by Yengurla. The middle class weavers, who work 
for themselves with small capital, take their goods daily to the 
shopkeepers, or hawk them about tbe villages, and attend weekly 
markets ; the poor, who cannot afford to buy yarn and a loom 
and other appliances, live by working at the houses of the rich. 
They form a separate community, marry among themselves only, 
and have a well organized union with a headman of their own 
chosen from the richest and most respected families, who, with the 
consent of a majority of tbe men, has power to fine any one breaking 
caste rules. Their customs do not differ from those of ordinary 
JIusalraAns and-tlicy respect and obey tho regular htzi employing 
him to register their marriages. In religion they are Sunnis of tho 
Hanafi school, and most of the old men are said to be religious aud 
■ careful to say their prayers. Pew of them give their boys any 
schooling and none of them take to other pursuits. 

Patva'gars, or Silk-tassel-makeks, local converts of the Hindu 
class of tho same namo, are found in small number’s in Bolgaum and 
other largo towns. They are said to have embraced IslAm during 
the reign of Aurangzeb. Among themselves they speak Hindustani 
and with others MnrAtlii. Tho men are tall and muscular, and dark 
or olive coloured. They shave tho head, wear tho beard full or 
Ehort, aud dress in a Hindu-like turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a 
waistcloth. The women are either tall or of middle size, and fair 
with good features. Thoy dress in tho Hindu robe and bodice, 
and appear in public, but add nothing to the family income. Both 
men and women are neat and clean in their habits. Thoy are 
hardworking, thrifty, and sober, earning 6d. to Is. (4 -8 as.) a day 
as day-weavers, and fairly off, but not rich. They work in silk buying 
from Hindu silk-merchants and preparing tho waistband or 
Jcardotas of silk thi’eads with silk tassels worn round the waist by 
Hiudus and Musnlmftus which they sell at Id. to lid. (J-l anna ) ; 
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Tillage to village and attend weekly markets in tcaa-h «/ 

Ikon- work is not constant, but most of them cam about fi ? (Vs 
day. They marry among themselves only and form a well.«r - 1 
community, who, under a headman, meet and settle socM <1-74 
The headman or chavdkari, who is chosen from the oldest and rU. > 
families, if the majority agree, has power to fine any onr ninHii 
caste rules. Their manners and customs do not differ fre^ 
of ordinary Musalmans. They respect and obey the regv.lv iv 
and employ him to conduct their marriage and funeral cm.-e'-a*'' 
Somo of them teach their children Marathi, but none of thorn H,'. 
them English, nor has any of them risen to any high podtki. 

PicjaTa's, or Cotton-ci.faners, local converts of the Ilinln e\«j 
of tlio same namo, are found in small numbers in Bclgnum and in »iK 
largo towns. They are said tolmvo beou converted by Acran.t 1 
Their homo tongue is Hindustani but with others they sr A 
• Marathi. The men are of middle size, thin, and dark. Tbey4.t 
the head, wear the beard full, aud dross in a coarso whim lltnl - 
like turban aud a wnistcloth. Some of them on going nntv.rHi 
tight-fitting jacket. The women who have the samo cast of f<~ 
as the men, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, w 1 
help the men in cotton-cleaning. Both men and women are ihrij 
and poorly clad. They clean old or new cotton for filling !>-<h rid 
pillows. They walk about tho streets twanging tlic string of th»V 
cotton-teaser and travel 
They also bay cotton from 
into small rolls called hanj 
tho pound. In cleaning cotton for bods and pillows they charge 
about 5 d. (3V aft.) tho man of forty pounds. Their work Umgb 
constant is poorly paid. They arc hardworking, thrifty, and soWi 
but seldom woll-to-do, living from hand to month and borrowing ti 
meet special ohargo3. They marry among fcbomselvos only and form 
a separate community with a headman or chavJhari, who settles fC-C-fd 
disputes, and, with the consent of the majority of the enstemen, h<u 
power to fino any ono who breaks llio caste rules. JSvcept that they 
circumciso their sous and employ tho lazi to register their marriages, 
they keep no Musnlmau customs. In religion they nro fimuiw el 
tho Hannfi school ; but they are neither religious nor careful to Mr,' 
thoir prayers. They givo their cliildron no schooling and take to 
no new pursuits. On tho whole they are a falling el.i 1 ",. 

Sikalgars, or An«ornrns, local converts perhnps from tho 
Hindu caste of Ghisddis, are found in small numbers in Uelgnum 
and othor largo towns. They are said to Imre been converted by 
Aurangzob. Among them solves they sm-nk Hin.hiM.iui and with 
others Marathi. Tho men are tall nr of middle height thin, and 
dark Theyeither let the hair grower suave half of the head, nvir 
tho beard full, nnd da'°s in dirty untidy Hindu turban*, w.i-t- 
cont«, nud wnistcloth 0 . Tho women, who are like the men in f..< - 
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nd little less dirty or untidy, wear the Hindu robe and "bodice. 
They appear in public and kelp the men in fcbeir work. They grind 
.nd sharpen knives and swords, and are hardworking, but neither 
sober nor well-to-do. They grind tbe knives on a stone wheel 
which their women or children turn with the help of a leather strap. 
They work for blacksmiths and other people and are paid Icl. to 1 
(£-1 <ra?t«)for sharpening a knife or a razor; their monthly earnings 
are not more than 16s. (Rs.S). They marry among themselves only 
and form a separate community, settling social disputes at meetings 
of the castemen. They have a headman called muMdam, chosen from 
the oldest and most respected members, who has power to fine any 
one who breaks their casto rules. They are Musalmans in little 
more than in name, almost never going to the mosque, keeping Hindu 
gods in their houses, eschewing beef, and except circumcision observ- 
ing no special Musalmdn rites. They employ the hdzi to register 
their marriages but do not pay him much respect. They do not 
send their boys to school nor take to new pursuits. 

Bliatya'ras, or Cooks, probably local converts of mixed Hindu 
origin, are found in small numbers in Belgaum. They are said to 
have been converted by Aurangzeb. Among themselves they 
speak Hindustani, and with others Mardthi. They are of middle 
size, thin, and dark or olive-skinned. The men shave the head, 
wear, the beard full, and dress in a dirty untidy Hindu turban, 
a waistcoat, and a waistclotk. The women, who are like tbe men 
in face, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, and are neither tidy nor 
cloan. They appear in public and help the men in their work. They 
have shops at which cooked meat, pulse, vegetables, and bread are 
offered day and night. They are also employed by Musalmans to 
cook marriage and other great dinners, and are paid 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 
1-2) a day. Their work as public cooks or lodging-house keepers 
is not constant. They seldom have lodgers, except travellers 
and poor labouring or depressed Hindus like Mhdrs and Bhangis. 
A few of them serve as private cooks and messengers. Though 
hardworking they are much given to drink, and are seldom well-to- 
do. They form a separate community, marrying among themselves 
only. They have no special social organization and no headman, 
except tho least who settles their social disputes and registers their 
marriages. Their manners and customs do not differ from those of 
ordinary Musalmans. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but 
aro neither religious nor careful to say their prayers. They do not 
send their boys to school, and on tbo whole are a falling class. 

Dhobis, or "Washebmen, local converts from tbe Hindu caste of 
tho same name', are found in small numbers all over the district. 
They are said to have been converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur 
(1761-1782). Among themselves they speak Hindustani and 
Mardthi with others. The men are of middle size, thin, and dark. 
They shave tho head and face, or wear the beard short, and dress in 
a Hindu turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth. The 
women,- who have the same cast of face as the men, wear the Hindu 
robe and bodice, appear in public, and by their earnings add to the 
family income. Both men and women are neat and clean, and as a 
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rule -well dressed as they generally wear tlieir employers’ dotU 
They are employed by Europeans and natives. They are pmdlV 
to £1 10s. (Its. 6-15) a month by Europeans, and 2s. to Ss.fBs.l i' 
a month by natives, as a washerman generally works for onko& 
family of Europeans and for several families of natives. TWa* 
wash at the into of 8s. (Rs. 4) for a hundred garments if ironed and 
4s. (11s. 2) if unironed. From tlieir native employers, besides their 
wages, they receivo presents in money or in grain on festive nrd 
other ceremonial occasions. Though hardworking tlioy never mi 
and spend all they can spare on Kquor. They have generally fo 
borrow to moot their special charges and have a specially goodnanra 
for the enro with which they pay their dobts, oven at excessive rales' 
of interest. . They marry among themselves only, and form a separate * 
community with a well-organized council under a chosen bead.. 1 
man or ehaudliari, who, with tho consent of the majority of tha- 
castemcn, has power to fine any one who breaks caste rules or top* 
out of caste any one who refuses to pay tho fino. A person pntoul ' 
of casto is allowed back on paying a double fino. All fines are kept 
by tbo headman, and, when they amount to a largo enough sum, 
are spent on liquor and dinner parties. They differ from ordinary 
Musalmans in eschewing beef, worshipping Hindu gods, and keeping 
Hindu festivals. Except that they circumcise their boys, they do apt, 
keep nny special Mnsalmnn customs. In religion they aie Sunnis 
of the lianafi. school ; hut they follow Isldin in little more than in 
name, novor attending tho mosque and seldom fasting during the 
month of JRruuzdn. They do not send their boys to school, and 
none have risen to any high position. 

HalaTkhors, that is thoso who earn their bread lawfully, also , 
called Shaikhdas or little Shaikhs, and commonly known as' 
Bliangis, aro found in small numbers in the town of Belgaunl. 
They aro converts from the Hindu casto of Bhnngis and aro said 
to havo been converted by Haidar Ali of Maisur. Among 
themselves they speak Hindustani and with others MnKUlii. 
They are of middlo size, thin, and dark, tho men oither shaving tho _ 
head or letting tho hair grow, wearing the benrd full, and dressing 
in a Hindu-like turban, a waistcont, and a pair of tight trousers or 
a waistcloth. They are fond of wearing a large gold ring hr the 
right ear. Their women, who aro like the men in face, wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and add to the family 
income. Both men and womon are dirty and untidy. Tho men are 
either employed in the Belgaum and other municipalities as 
scavengers and by European and some native families; and the 
women arc generally employed by Europeans as sweepers. Tho men 
earn 10s. to 12s. (Rs. 5-G), and the women 6s. to 8s. (Rs. 8-4) amontli. 
Though hardworking, both men and women are very fond of liquor 
and spend almost the whole of their earnings in drink. They are 
poorly clad and badly off. They marry among themselves only, and 
form a separate and well-organized community, settling social 
disputes at caste meetings under a. headman called mehtar or patel , 
who, with tho consent of the majority, has power to fine any one . 
who breaks casto rules.* The amount levied in fines is spent by ttt 
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caste on liquor. Tlioy nro Musnlm/ins in namo onty, and aro not 
allowed to enter tho mosques nor to have any connection with oilier 
Mnsnlmuns. They know little of their religion and beliove in Uindn 
gods, many of them worshipping tho goddess MnrimAtn. Except 
that they circumcise their hoys, they keep noMusahnAn corcmonios; 
and do not respect tho l' (hi. They do not send their children to 
school or take to nq>v pursuits. 

Paklialis, or Water-mex, local converts of tho Hindu class of tho 
same name, nro found in stnnll numbers in Belganm. Tlioy aro said 
to hare beeu converted by Tipu Sul tit n. Among themselves they 
speak Hindustani nnd Marathi with others. Tho men aro of middlo 
height, thin, and dark. They shave tho head, wear tho beard 
short or full, and dress in a Ilindn-liko turban, a tight-fitting jacket, 
and a waistcloth. If tlicir menus allow they arc fond of wearing 
a large gold earring in the right ear and a silver wristlet on each 
wrist. Tlio women, who like tho men are of middlo size, arc delicate, 
with good features and wlieat-colonred skins. They wear tho Hindu 
roho and bodice, and appear in public, but except tlio old do not 
add to the family income by helping tho men in their work. Both 
men and women aro neat nnd clean in their habits. They carry 
water in leather bags on bullock back or on their own backs and 
supply both Christians and Musaltniltis. A bng or pakhdl holds 
about thirty gallons of water. They nro paid 12s. to .Cl (Rs. C-10) a 
month by a European family, and -Is. to 8s. (Re. 2--i) by a l’ursi, nnd 
1/r. to 2.v. (S us. -Re. 1) by a llusnlman as they generally work fora 
single European family or for several native families. In selling 
water retail they chnrgc about Gif. (-1 as.) a bag. They aro hard- 
working, but excessively fond of liquor on w hich they spend most 
of their earnings. They aro fairly oil and somo of thorn are nblc to 
save. They marry among themselves only, and form a separate 
well-organized community who settle social disputes under a head 
or jmM chosen from tho olde'-t nnd most respected members, 
who, if tho majority agree, has power (o fine nnv ono breaking 
caste rules. They eschew beef, believe in Uindn gods, and 
observo Hindu festivals. In religion they nro Sunnis of tho 
llnnnfi school, but they arc neither religious nor careful to say tlicir 
prayers. They obey and respect tho had nml employ him in their 
marriage and funcrnl ceremonies. They do not send their children 
to school nor take to any other pursuits. 

Darvcshis, literally religious beggars, scorn to bo local converts 
perhaps of the Shikari caste. They nro a class of wandering bear nnd 
tiger showmen. They nro said to hnvo been converted by the saint 
Sycd Mnkhdum Gaisudardz, commonly known ns Klnvnja Banda 
ISnwaz of Gulbarga, whom they regard with much veneration. 
Among themselves they speak Hindustani, and with others Marathi. 
They are tall or of middle bize, sturdy, nnd dark. Tho men lot 
tho hair grow, hnvo long nnd full beards, nnd wear a heavy uccklnco 
of glass beads. They dress in dirty and untidy while Hindu turbans, 
a shirt, a waistcoat, nnd a pair of tight trousers or n waistcloth. 
The women, who liko the mon nro tall or middle-sized, aro thin, 
with good features and wheat-coloured. Thoy dress in tho Hindu 
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’J. i'( »‘V i-r h.v . .i*i*.*. . ...v « • ™ 

!ltu<i>> r!.i >? «-f th* 'nwc ram*-. Tl-oir lu'td.yiinrter' are hi Ml** 
tsf-slr K%4l.(5|.«f. Tfti V r.n> -aid e> hnu- l** n iv.atvjj.fi ?Vsli! 
jni'Mlf of the ♦i\t~«nth m.tuty ht Mir t'hanwuMtft we" 1 !!, 
hr own tvs Mint SLisnstt wb“«' lUriw M Miroi they h>*'<t ’wlc*. 
rc'ix-t, and ntv can fed fo test n» the y.irly htr held ifl Afro* 
yj ftV . Th.-sr h >»a** mo-vIh* r. ci/u-m* I1*ts*lri*»jai*i with a htrr'rw’rr 
c*f Jlnr.il In ur.nl «. Tin’ tm n are »ntM«ilr.*.i?. .1, tturdy, nnrt 
niit c. 'IV.* » dhrrf have tin In. ail «.r ttc.r ilt»> loir si ml :1 «’V-a 
in i in a dirty and in.lt'ly e.irrh ->-ly v.naml twi»tffl twWr. - 
rliort ti«ht-fitt»sjj’jncl»*t, ftti'l’n I’r.ir of rlsort tsyht riv«H( rt- wr.r .; i 
tlr l<'"o sh fsw nx tl;t< !.««•.'<, nmt /hr>to» r.-untf tin* neck t .jw?i 
j»r«-{ & t» of h'ln* t l»i-a*l*. Tin* tvonx n. aviso like tin* tmm are ny.Uhc- 
«m» thin, n.-ll-F.'.tnm <J, nml .Inrfc urnlitv. TJs*'y tin'-* in t 
Il'ii.a’u n-1n- nu.I !»*.!« - nrul nppvtr in jtiibhr, Int ad.f nothing h 

thi* frvnstlv ini«w. Tiny ■» " nd “"*'4r* { 1w * ,wtt <*« 
in.relcre,' tuntWvw. mnl Mokr>-c1mrwcrt. ihvv are WnvrJcrwr 
luit nre inmlt pivt « l<» intoxicating tlrinkn nnc! rfrsig^ «nrl arepw.rly 
rh.l nml «criinixvl for food. Tln v marry nmong thcrtw-Ky=, mnl 
foVin ft hC„arett’ni«l tvell^srgnni.'cd .'.swmmiity.wttlinwfocrftl deputtW 
lit of the nclult mnle ninnlim mOer a headman wjmM, 

who Itaa twvcr t« lino any mto trim breaks their caste rules. Ivsccpi 

** •* I ... zt t. ..ah no AiriLnlmnti <***••. a*.,? . 
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Kasbans, or pi’ofessional dancing-girls and courtezans, are local 
converts of mixed Hindu origin. They do not claim to belong to 
any of the general divisions of Musalmdns, and being a mixed 
class they have no special peculiarity of feature or'form. Fair girls 
with shapely figures and good features, are adopted by some elderly 
daqcing-girl and trained to dance aud sing. Hark girls with 
coarse features and clnmsy figures are taught no accomplishments 
and form a lower class of courtezans. All are careful to be neat and 
clean. .They generally wear the Hindu robe aud bodice, and a 
tight-fitting jacket, and at least a pair of gold earrings, a silver girdle 
or pali which they wear over the robe, and loose bell anklets known 
as kadas to whose chimes they walk with a mincing step. The 
most noticeable poiut of difference in the dress of a Musalman 
courtezan and of a private woman is that the courtezan wears shoes. 
They Lave two separate communities, one kuown as Ramjanis or 
Kaldvants who are also called Ndikans or mistresses ; the other 
called Takais or Kamaus that is prostitutes. The Kalavauts are high 
class courtezans who generally live under the protection of a rich 
man who pays them £2 to £5 (Rs. 20 -50) a month, and allows them to 
add to this by. dancing and singing. The Takais or prostitutes live 
solely by prostitution. They are considered low and the dancing-girls 
neither eat, drink, nor associate with them. The Ramjdnis or 
dancing-girls are generally well-to-do, but they are very luxurious and 
fond of pleasure and intrigae, and they £re proverbially crafty and 
faithless. The strumpets are poor, often hardly able to make a living. 
When a dancing-girl begins to age she looks out for some good-looking 
girl who has misbehaved or been left destitute, or she buys the 
daughter of some poor family and adopts the girl. They generally 
treat their adopted children with care and kindliness and take pains 
to make them good dancers and singers. The girl calls her adoptive 
mother bcii or madam. When the girl comes of age she is generally 
patronised by some rich man who pays £5 to £10 (Rs. 60.- 100). 
The girl's teeth are dyed black as a bride’s teeth are blackened, a 
ceremony which is called missi or tooth-powder. To the £5 to £1 0 
(Rs. 50-100) which the girl’s patron gives, her adoptive mother adds 
£2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40) and from the joint amount gives a dinner party 
to the members of the community who spend a few nights in dancing 
and feasting. From that day the girl is admitted a member of the 
class, and recognized as a professional dancing-girl. The daughters of 
dancing-girls are brought up to their mother’s profession ; the sons 
are left to choose a calling. They marry and keep their wives in the 
same seclusion as private women.* Dancing girls do not follow any 
Musalm&n customs and do not respect the ledzi. They form an 
organized community under a head-woman callbd naikin or bdi, that 
is lady, who settles disputes and is treated with much respect. They 
do not send their hoys to school. On the whole they are a falling 
people partly because the class of rich Musalmans who were their 
chief patrous is dying out, partly it is said, as the husband can no 
longer safely punish an erring wife, because women are less chaste 
than they used to be. 

Ta'sehis, or Kettle-drummer s, local converts of mixed Hindu 
origin, are found in small numbers in Belgamn and other large 
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towns. Among themselves they speak Hindustani and Marathi win. 
others. Tlioy aro tall or ol middle size, well-mado, and daik or 0 W< 
skinned. The men shave the head, wear the board hill or short nai 
dress in a dirty and untidy Hindu turban, a waistcoat, and a pair rfi 
tight trousers or a waistcloth. Tho women, who are hko the raea a r 
he o, wear the Hindu robe and bodice, appear unveiled to milk 
and add nothing to the family incorao. Thoy are noither dc-tniwr 
nont in their habits. iTottle-drummors are engaged both by Hindca 
and Mnsnlmdns to play dming their marriages and other rejoicing,, „ 
A bnnd of four men is paid about 2s. (Ro.l) a day, which is divj&T 
equally among tho players. Their work is not constant. In the rainy 
season they have to employ tlioir timo oither in tilling tho ground 
or in acting as messengers or servants. They aro much given to 
intoxicating drinks and drugs, and nre, seldom well-to-do or able to ' 
save They form a separata community marrying only among 
themsolvos, Imt tlioy linvo no special organization and no headman) 
except tho regular Icazi who settles their social disputes and registers 
their marriages. Tlioir mannois and onstoms do not differ iron 4 
tlioso of ordinary Mubalmdns. In religion they nre Sunnis of the 
Hanaff school, but they aro neither religious nor caroful to say their * 
prayers. Tlioy do not sond tlioir childron to school. 

Christians, with n strength of 6322 or 0 - 73 per cent of tho 
population, include two main divisions, Europeans and Natives. 
Tho Europeans numboriri^ 1178 (3013 males and 165 females) 
include, bosidos the district officers, tho officers of tho two Native 
regiments and tho officers and men of the European legunontnnd 
of tho Artillery which together generally forms a force 1500 to 
2000 strong. Of 5063 Native Christians about 500 are Protestants 
and about 43 00 arc Roman Catholics. 


Native 1 Protestant Christians, numbering nbout -100, are 
found in tho town of Bclgnum and in other towns aiid largo villages 
They do not livo apart. Somo are immigrants from Madras and 
others aro local converts. Tho Madras Christians came as domestic 
servants to officers of tho Madras nf my when Belganm was garrisoned 
from Madias. Many of them take servico with officers and follow 
tlioir masters wlion they go to other parts of India. Of the loca 
converts somo were Brdhmans, some Lmgdyats, some Mnrntlnts, somt 
Hindus of other classes, and a few were Musnlmdns. The lionu 
iongno of tho Madrasis is Tamil ; that of the local Christians h 
oitlier Krinareso, Hindustani, or Mardtlu. Except that tho Math-dsn 
aro dark and tho local converts wheat-coloured, they differ little it 
appearance being short, round-featured, and inclined to stoutness 

Tlioy live in ono-storeyed houses ivifcli innd or stone Trails Tnfcn either 
tiled or thatched roofs and open verandas. Their furniture includes 
low wooden stools, palm-leaf mats, wooden benches and boxes, 
brass lamps, and metal pots. Tho well-to-do keep servants. The 
staple food of the Madras or Tamil Christians is boiled rice or wheat 
broad beof, coffeo, and dzy fish. Most local converts eat millet bread 


1 Partly from materials supplied by the JIe\ orend J. G. Howhcr. 
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and "boiled rice with, chatni 1 or pulse cnny or spiced pulse soup. On 
holidays they prepare sweetmeats and one or two dishes of flesh with 
unleavened bread. The Madras Christians are fond of animal food 
and spirituous drinks, but most local converts use flesh and spirits 
sparingly and some touch neither flesh nor spirits. They are good 
cooks and moderate eaters their chief dainties being hot and sour 
confliments and oil. The Madras men wear a white headscarf, a 
waistcloth, a long white coat, and country shoes ; the local converts 
wear-a short coat or a shoulderclotk instead of the long coat, and 
generally a white cotton headscarf with country shoes. The husband- 
men.often wear a country blanket on their shoulders, especially during 
the rainy season and in the cold weather. The women of both 
classes wear the shortsleeved bodice with the robe hanging like the 
petticoat. "They cover the head with the upper end of the robe and 
wear gold and silver head, nose, neck, and wrist ornaments. On 
tho whole the "well-to-do incline to imitate European dress. Except 
a few who are clerks in public offices and one who is a land 
proprietor or inamddr, as a class the Protestant Christians are badly 
off. Some are catechists or religious preachers, some are pastors or 
ministers in the service of the London Missionary Society ; and some 
are Government servants, dyers, weavers, husbandmen, carpenters, 
fishers, and servants. The women mind the house. As among Hindus 
the wives of Government servants and carpenters add nothing to 
the family income, while the wives of dyers, weavers, husbandmen, 
fishers, ,and servants either help their husbands in their calling or 
work as labourers. They mix with Musalmdns and Native Roman 
Catholics with whom they eat but do not marry. Hindus look down on 
them and they find it difficult to get Hindu barbers and washermen 
to work for them. Those who are servants attend on their masters 
from sunrise to sunset, their women either working as maids or 
ayas or preparing rice for home use and for sale. They also mako 
and sell'rice pancakes called panpoli (M.) or doshi (K.) The daily life 
of the rest does not differ from that of the Hindus who follow the 
same calling. Except servants most rest' on Sundays and on New 
Year’s Day in January, Good Friday in March- April, and Christmas 
Day ip December. A family of five generally spends 10s. to £1 
(Ra. 5-10) a month. A birth costs 2s. to 10s. (Rs.1-5), a marriage 
£2 to £10 (Its. 20-100), .and a death 4s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 2-15). Some 
of them belong to the London Missionary Society and some to the 
English Episcopal Church. The later converts all belong to the 
London Mission Society which is the only missionary body in tho 
district. It began work in 1820. The first missionary was the 
Reverend J.’ Taylor, who was sent from Belldri at the request of 
Major-General Pritzler for the bonefitof the troops underkis command. 
At first theprogressofthe mission was slow, the only converts beinga 
small-number of Madras servants. Afteratime, when the missionaries 
were able to preach Kdnarese and Marathi their, labours were more 
successful. In 1858 or after thirty-eight years’ work there were over 
400 local convorts. But of these, partly apparently because the 
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l Chatni is a mixture of long pepper, ealt and tamarind ground togother and mixed 
with sesamum oil. 
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touchers or cafociliutu wct-c Tamils, only forly-firo were 
Sjneo 1838 moro attention 1ms been paid to the eonrfr-irrf 
K ilnnt esc. Their ceremonies at birtlm, marriages, and dutWi 
not differ from thcr-o of the churches to which they bcWy, k 
id tend divine service on Sundays, Now Year’s Day, Gootl?ridav'ii,| 
G'livi*. turns Day which they keep ns complete holidajs. 'Ihtyas 
will to have no faith in soothsaying, ghosts, or BOtcerv. 
them keep to tho old practice of wearing gay clothes and coobj* 
certain dishes on certnin Ilindn holidays. ” 

They are said not to observe iwty particular ceremonies rmtV 
occasions of a hiitli or o£ it girl’s coming of age. Ou the wcAIr* 
day tho bride and hritlegroom accompanied hv friends go tepam^j 
from their houses to church and are tliero married hy the mhu«t‘t 
When the marriage service is over tho couple come in procc'-oi 
to tho bride's father's whcic a dinner is served. Tliero is ho sdtK 
dowry, but parents often present their daughters and daaglit. rs-h 
l«tv with onmtnents, clothes, and furniture. Women ate confinci 
in the house like Europeans and iliey^do not think that either hire 
or death causes impmity to the members of tlio family. They employ 
Tnidwivcs who are paid 2*. to 4*. (Rs.l -2). On n convenient day nfu. 
bit th tho child is baptised by the minister in the, church. Who 
life is gone tho body is laid in a eoflin or canted covered with i 
shroud to the graveyaid whore it is buried after the minister ha 
rend the funeral service over it. Tho only expense nt a fttnera 
is the gravedigger’s fee and the cost of the sliroud or eoflin. Tlir c j 
who mo Government or mission servants are anxious to give titer 
bora a good education and to teach their girls tending, writing, an« 
needle-work. The London Missionary Society supports five schools 
in the district of Belgattm, three of them boys’ schools anil twJ 
girls’ schools. One of the boys’ schools is an Antrlo-Vernneulajl 
scbool teaching np to tho matriculation standard. The total nine bell 
under tuition nt the end of 1882 in the five schools was 7"2f> boyg 
and Ido girls. Cases of misdemeanour are enquired into anc 
punished by tho minister. 

Madras Catholic Christians, numbering about 500, arc fount 
in the town of Bclgnmn. Like flic Madias Protestant Christians and 
Hindus they enmu from Madras either in 7817, when the district 
passed to the British or afterwards up to about 1830 while Belgauuj 
was garrisoned by Madras troops. They do not differ front lb- -4, 
testmt or Uiiidu Mndrdsis in appearance, cliaractc'*^<«lffg, house, 
or food. They nro Roman Catholics subject to V> jurisdiction of 
the Jesuit Bishop of Bombay and their roliffioniccremonies aro 
porformoil according to tlio Roman ritual. Their ^idays and fnst 
days nro the same ns tboso observed by Bombay (tholics. They 
pay particular devotion to patron saints, the chie&f whom is tho 
Blessed Virgin. As most of them are ltonso servant they cannot 
rest on Sundnvs and holidays. Tlieir women are coined with tho 
help of midwives and their children arc baptised on>o eighth day by 
tho chaplniu nt the church where Madras or othewatholics answer 
for thorn at tho font. There is no fixed ago foatamago. Girls nro 
generally married between fifteen and '-nry and boj 7 s between 
eighteen and twenty-fire. Beginning the first Sunday or holiday 
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ifter betrothal tlie bans or proclamation o£ marriage are published 
t>y tbe priest in the church. On the wedding day the bridegroom 
md bride with friends and relations, go to the church in separate 
parties and are there married by the priest. Cases of misdemeanour 
ire enquired into and punished by meetings of married castemen 
sailed .the council or punch. The punch has a caste-headman 
vppointed by the priest. Those who refuse to obey the decisions of 
iue council are put out of caste, but on submission are again admitted. 
They teach their boys to read and write Tamil, but do not take to 
lew pursuits. 

Konkani or Goa Catholics, numbering about 4000, are found 
throughout the district, chiefly at Khdnapur, Turkanradi, Patnya, 
xnd Bidi. They are immigrants from Goa and are under the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa. They do not differ in any 
important points from the Christians of Batnagiri and Kanara. 1 

Jews or Beni-Israels, numbering about ninety, are found in the 
:own of Belgaum. They are natives of the island of Bombay and of 
ihe neighbouring districts of Thdna and Kolaba. They have come to 
Belgaum with Native regiments in which they are employed as sepoys, 
officers, and medical attendants. In appearance/ character, religion, 
customs, and other particulars they do not differ from the Konkan 
Beni-Israels. They are a vigorous pushing class,- sending their boys to 
English schools and showing much readiness to take advantage of 
opportunities to improve their position. 

' Pa'rsiS,numberingsixty-four, are fonndonly in tbe town of Belgaum. 
They came from Bombay and Surat about fifty years ago for purposes 
of trade. They do not consider Belgaum their home, and keep 
family and marriage relations with the Pdrsis of Bombay and Surat. 
Their home speech is Gujarati. Out of doors they speak Marathi 
|\nd English and a few K&narese. As shopkeepers, merchants, and 
contractors the Belgaum Pdrsis are well-to-do and prosperous. They 
have priests of their own. As there is no Tower of Silence in 
,'elgaum they bury their dead, and as there is no fire-temple they 
70 to Poona or to Bombay to have their marriages performed. 

According to the 1881 census there was one village or town to 
fveiy 4'32 square miles of land, each village containing an average 
i 175 houses and 810 people. Fourteen towns had more 
,,han 5000 and three of the fourteen more than 10,000 people. 
Excluding these fourteen towns, which together held 122,074 or 
14*12 per cent of the population, the 741,940 inhabitants of Belgaum 
were distributed over 1055 villages, giving an average of one 
village for every 4*40 square miles and of 7U0 people to each village. 
Of the 1055 villages 103 had less than 100 people, 159 had between 
10CT aud 200, 325 between 200 and 500, 256 between 500 and 
1000, 135 between 1000 and 2000, 49 between 2000 and 3000, and 
2S between 3000 and 5000. From a distance a Belgaum village is 
generally pleasing. Most villages are well shaded and many are 
surrounded by so bigb and thick a fence of bdbliuls and prickly -pear. 
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1 Details are given in Bombay Gazetteer, X. 134-136 and XV. 380-394. 
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that a stranger might easily pass themasaplotof hush ana hrosW^ 
The entrance generally leads through a mneS-gate into' a- 'Sam' 
street lined by houses of considerable size, showing si°n 3 ol enmti*' 
occasionally of wealth. The houses in the side rows, which ran at 
right angles to the main street, are-smaller and show.fewor simiBbf 
comfort; and beyond these, generally outside of the Tillage-fence, i« 
a fringe of huts of the lowest classes and the tents and booths of 
wanderers. Except the huts of MMrs, which are often of bambW 
and millet stalks, the walls of thp houses aro generally 0 f sun-dried 
brick. In the rainier west most of the roofs are peaked and covered ' 
with overlapping semicircular tiles; in the drier east the roof is' 
generally a flat mud terrace with a parapet. - Almost every! viUariT 
has its temple or shrine and its holy tree. A'fewof tbo linger towns’, 
have walls and a tower, but most villages find their deop circle of thorn 
a complete shelter from robbers and wild animals. ' * ■ \ f 

According to tbe 1881 census, of 188,694 houses 154,806' or’ 
eighty per cent were occupied and 33,888 or' eighteon per’eonr- 
were empty. These figures give an average of forty-one housed, 
to the square mile and of five inmates to each occupied' house.' 

1 Except in the larger towns and occasionally in villages the houses-' 
are one-storeyed. The better class of louse is built on n plmthj* 
generally of dressed stone, rising three or four feet above, the street. 
Prom the street a flight of two or three steps let into the plinth , 
lead to the house-door. Of the veranda or katti on the top of thd - 
plinth on either side of the central steps one-half is generally .open 
and the other half dosed by bamboo matting. ' The- veranda is 
covered by the eaves whose outer edge rests on a; row, of .wooden 
pillars. Except as a waiting place for servants and beggars, and 
sometimes in playing games, the veranda is little used. The back of 
the veranda is the front wall of the house. This is pierced about tbe 
centre by a doorway abont five feet bigh by three feet broad closed 
by a solid wooden door not unfrequently relieved by bosses’of iron 
or other metal. On each side of the door a window'aboufc two feet 
square is. generally guarded by heavy upright bars of wood lot 
into the masonry. Some houses are built round a courtyard; 
others have no central . open space. In houses with a central yard 
each of the four inner faces of the house has a room fronted by a 
low veranda. In houses without a central yard the rooms open 
into one another, and a central passage sometimes runs between. the 
rooms from the- front door to the back yard. In _ control yard 
houses the room between the street and the yard is used ’as' a" 
receiving room, by business men as an office, arid by traders astheir 
shop. When not in public use the women of the family sitm^VS 
room, and into it a dying member of the household iscayrW , "V 
days before his death. The central courtyard y. V . ^ 

when open to the air, and as padsdlo when rooied^^ ‘ v £.-* ' • 

no room between the front veranda and the paasdu - • — ■*— 


Xiuawui WUHIVU1* • H . _ 4. W , _ * 

Among the rooms,. which surround the central conrfc,/ai^-ane. aevar 
memo or god-room, the cooking room, the sleeping /room, . and: the 

1 Contributed by'Mr, 6. MeCorisdJ^^' s. - 
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eating 1 or dining room. In somo parts of tho district tlio cook-room 
is also used ns a bath-room. In other parts tlio bathing room 
is soparntc at tho back of tlio bouse and is known ns tho bachchala. 
Among ■ Liugitynts ornaments and other valuables aro kept in 
a box in tho god-room ; Brahmans and others keep them in a 
separate room answering to tho strong-room of an English mansion, 
and in somo instances they are kept in boxes in tlio sleeping rooms. 
Somo houses have walls and every house has a well-liko cistern to 
store rain water. Tho dwelling of any well-to-do family must liavo 
these rooms nnd conveniences. A rich man's liousohas more rooms. 
But even in tho. houses of tlio rich tho rooms aro low nnd dark. 
Tlioro arc almost novor side windows. Tho light comes from tlio front - 
and back doors or where there is a central yard from the front door 
and tlio courtyard. The floors aro of beaten earth oovored with a 
wash of cowdung which is renewed ovory Monday, every now or 
full-moon day, and on most holidays. Tlio dwellings of the poor 
liavo walls of mud nnd straw. Tlio doors aro of plaited or woven 
slips of bamboo. As a rule they have only one or two rooms with a 
front veranda formed by tho overhanging eaves. Tho poorest livo 
in lulls whoso walls, except a few bamboos to bear tho roof, nro of 
woven millet stalks or palm leaves, sometimes but not always daubed 
with' mud. There is little difTcrcuco between town nnd villngo 
houses. Tho wealthier a man t.lie hotter his house. lie will 
have more rooms, but the arrangement will not be clinngcd. Tho 
cost of building a first clnss house varies front £500 to £2000 
(Its. 5000-20,000) ; the ordinary labouring villager or townsman is 
content with a liouso costing £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200) ■ and n few 
shillings represent tho cost of the poorest, huts. 

A wealthy man’s house contains tho following furniture : One to 
three jmlangs or cots varying in price from £1 10k. to £0 (Its. 15- 50), 
two or llirco cupboards each valued nt 10k. to £2 (Rs. 5-20), 
a few cliiiirs each worth 8s. to 10 s. (Rs.4-5), a. few boxes each 
worth 10k. to £2 10k. (Rs. 5-25), carpets or jdjnvm each worth 
Gs. to £3 (Rs.3-30), bedding for each member of tho family 
worth 10k. to £2 10k. (Rs. 5-25), and brass nnd copper water 
pots and cooking and dining vessels mid dishes worth £20 to £30 
(Its. 200-300). A wealthy man will have ten to forty silver 
vessels used for dining and drinking and for show. As these silver 
vessels arc cluefly for show and ns a form of investment tho number 
of them depends on tho wealth and tnsto of tlio house -owner. 
It may bo said that few families who nro locally classed ns rich, 
have loss than £20 (Its, 200) or moro than £200 (its. 2000) invested 
in silver vessels ; apart from these silver vessels n wenllliy man’s 
furniture vm'ics in value from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500-1000) ; the fur- 
niture of n man in easy circumstances from £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 -150) ; 
the furniture of u fatuity in middling circumstances from £2 to £5 
(Its. 20 -50); nnd a labourer’s house gear, bed, matting, a brass pot 
or Mo, and some earthen cooking vessels, is not worth moro than 
£1 (Its. 10). * 

Among men, except by a very few Brahmans nnd by tho highest 
class of Government servants, tho broad flnt-vhnmod Brdliman 
turban is not used. In its place is worn a white cotton headscarf 
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or nmol eight to ten feet square generally plain hut sometimes niti 
a gold border. Numbers of these headsoarves arc brought 
Madras. Those who wear the turban wear it only in public, 
private the head is either bare or is covered by a , plain headtaS 
or by an ornamented skull-cap. The rich and the noH-tcJ 
wear local hand-woven waistcloths of varying fineness with nli 
embroidered borders. Middle class men use English and Bomba* 
machine-made cloth, and poor men wear coarse local hand-woven 
cloth. A poor husbandman wears a minimum of clothing, a loincloth 
or langoti and a blanket or Tcdmbil. The loincloth is of coarso cotton 
cloth about two feet long by one foot broad. The blanket is of 
locally woven coarse wool and costs 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-3). By davit 
supplies the place of clothes and by nigbt it serves ns bedding I 
Instead of the loincloth a pair of coarse drawers reaching half-way ' 
down the thighs are occasionally worn. Hindu women generally 
wear the rohe called shiri (K.) or lugade (M.) and the hodico called 
kuppas (K.) or choli (M.) The bodice or kuppas covora the back 
between tbe shoulders and is fastened in front.' The sleeves ara 
short and reach about half-way down the upper arm. Among 
the rich the meeting of the sleeve with the rest of the bodies 
is hid by a narrow armlet of gold called vdlsi in Marathi and tanli 
in Kdnarese. The robe or shiri, which is either of cotton or of 
silk, is of two sizes : the full robe of twenty-seven feet by S| 
which is worn by women and the smaller robe of eighteen feet by 
three which is worn by girls. In putting it on the robe is wound 
round the waist so ns to leave two parts of unequal length, the longer 
part to serve as a skirt and cover the limbs and the shorter part to 
serve as a cloak or mantle and cover the shoulder and breast and 
in some cases one side of flie head. The women of most Konareso 
castes catch the lower part together in front in a number of plaits 
and allow it to fall like a petticoat to within two or three inches of 
the ankle. Brahman and Maratha women, instead of letting it fall 
like a petticoat, draw one comer of the skirt back between the feet 
and fasten the end into the waistband behind. This divided skirt 
among the higher classes is loose and generally falls below the knee. 
Among the poorer classes it is tightly girt and drawn up so as to leavo 
the greater part of the leg bare. The upper end of tho robo is by 
girls of the higher classes and by the women of all other classes 
worn over the right shoulder and tucked, into the waistband in front 
close to the left hip. The women <of_ the higher classes use the 
upper end as a veil drawing it over the right side of the head instoac 
of over the shoulder, and holding the end in the right hand bolou 
the level of the bosom. The clothes worn by a rich woman vary 
in price from £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12) j those worn by a middle 
class woman are not worth more than 10s. or 12s. (Rs. o or 0) ; 
and those worn by a poor woman are not worth more than 3s. or 4s. 
(Rs.lJ-2). 

The office of village headman called patil (M.) or. gauda (K.) is 
hereditary. He has generally the revenue and police charge of tbe 
village, the duties in some cases being divided between a polico 
headman who is responsible in all matters connected with crime, and a 
revenue headman ^who collects the Government dues. The headmen 
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of some villages aro paid entirely in casli. As a rule their sole or tlioir 
chief sonreo of profit is an allotment of rent-froo land. Most of the 
headmen are Bingdyats. Pew of thorn aro able to write. The clork 
or accountant called kulkarni (M.) or ehdnhhog (K.), keeps the village 
accounts, writes up tho landholders’ receipt-hooks, and prepares 
returns and the findings of village juries. With few exceptions tho 
post of village clerk is hereditary. It is paid partly in land partly 
in cash. Almost all village clerks are Brahmans of tho Doshnsth, 
Konknnnsth, Slicnvi, or Golnk divisions. Tlioir charge is generally 
confined to a singlo villngo, hut in somo cases they have a group 
of two or throe villages. Most of tho villngo watclnuou and 
beadles belong to the depressed caste who are called Mlinrs (M.) or 
Holids (K.) and a few belong to tho less depressed Bodnr and 
Bnmoshi tribes. There arc generally three or four families of 
Mhfirs in each villago, who are supported partly by tho grant of 
I'ent-frco land and partly by grain payments from tho villagers. 
The villagers of late have shown a tendency to dispute tho Mhdra* 
rights to their old duos alleging that tho Mlmrs neglect their 
duties, while the Mlmrs contend that they never noglcct their duties 
when the villagers pay them tlioir dues. Tho Mhilrs’ duties aro 
heavy and important. For Government they act. ns villago police, 
messengers, and revenue carriors j for the villagers thoy act as 
watchmen, boundary settlers and scavengers. ‘Of other village office- 
bearers tho priest and astrologer called grdm-jorhi (M.) orjoimni (K.) 
is generally a Brdhmnn, who perforins the birth, mnrringc, and death 
ceremonies of the Brdlilnanic Hindus of tho villngo. Besides tlio 
astrologer every villago has a ministrnut who is called a jitijdri 
when ho is a Bidlimnn, and a gurav when ho is a Slmdra. Lingdyats 
have a jangam, and Mn sal man s a mult a. All tho villago office- 
bearers arc paid by rent-free lands or by voluntary offorings mado 

- by the people whom they serve. 

- Of villago craftsmen tliero aro in largo villages tlio carpenter 
callod snftir (M.) or hadagi (K.) Besides in building houses and 
making and inending field tools, tho carpenter is in most villages tho 

‘ ministrnut called pujdri (M.) or archaic (K.) in Lakshmi’s shrine, 
who is the favonrito Kaunreso villngo gunrdinu. The carpenter is 
paid partly by land bold at low rates but chiefly by an allownnco 
' of grain from each landholder. When employed to perform other 
than field work ho is paid in ensh. Blacksmiths called lohdra (M.) or 
ham mar (K.) mako and mend tho iron parts of field tools and carts and 
'carpenter's tools, also locks, hinges, nails, and other articles required 
Tor ordinary house purposes. lie is paid in cash wlion employed on 
Mother thnn a field work. Thoy liavo seldom Innds granted at low 
routs and aro chiefly paid by allowances of grain from villagers. 
Potters called Inimhhnr n (M.) or leumbdrs (K.) aro found in most 
‘ good-sized villages. They make earthen pots, tiles, and bricks, 
act ns torch-hearers, and perform certaiu rites when a villago is 
attacked by an epidemic. They are to homo extent paid by grain 
allowances but chiefly by cash payments for tho vessels, tiles, or 
bricks supplied. Besides thc^e office-bearers some goldsmiths or 
eondrft (11.) used to net as pofddrs whose duties woro to test tho 
coins received in payment of Government dues. The barber called 
b 80—30 - 
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nlidvi (M.) or navilgia or Maser (K.) is found in almost aUvill'aci- 
Ho almost nlwnyB belongB to tbo KAnarcse barber caste nnd-lr 
generally a LingAyat. Besides shaving tbo men, the harbor acts b ‘. 
lordi-bcarcr, musician, and social messenger. llo is cmtiroly my' 
by tbo “villagers partly in cnsli and partly in grain. Thowaslimnyi 
called jwrit (M.) or agasa or madival (K.) is found only in tb* 
larger villogos. Ho belongs to a separate caste and is generally 4 
LingAyat by religion. Ho washes tbo clothes of all well-to-do 
villagers. Ho holds no rent-free or low-Tenfc laud and lives chiefly 1 
on allowances of grain givon by tbo villagers. Tbo shoemaker I 
chambhdr (M.) or sambgar (IC.) is found in'almost nil villages. ' Ha 
supplies landholders with nil leather work. for field pnrposes and . 
sandals, vhana (M.) or chupah (K.). Ho is always paid in grain. 

A family of Manga (M.) or Murti gems (IC.) is found in every group 
of four or fivo villages. They .romovo dead cattle and supply leather 
ropes. Tlioy nro paid in grain. Tbo bulk of the people in most' 
villages nro LingAyats and Jains. There is probably no village wta>o 
entire population belongs to ono caste. 

The movements of tbc people into and out of Belgium limits am 
confined to the neighbouring British districts of DhAnvAr, Kidadgi, 
KAnara, SAtAm, SbolApnr, nnrl RatnAgiri, and to Kolhapur and, 
other Soul Iiern MnrAthn native states. Of traders LingAjnts and 
MnrwAr VAnis leave their Belgnnm homes after tbo Dawra holiday 
in October and go to Poonn, Bombay, and BellAri in Madras to fetch 
cloth for tbo JJivtUi festival in November. Very few Iiiglwasto 
Hindus leavo tbo district in search of employment. The people, of 
tlio pahyadri villages, who aro chiefly MarAthAs, originally practised 
coppico-burning or kumri. About 1850, at the introduction of the 
survey, coppice-burning wns slopped as it was believod to have 
stripped tbo hills of their trees. Though they remained in their old 
villages tbo people during tbo rains were forced to go to 
Goa and SAvautvAdi whero coppice-burning was allowed. As tbo 
restriction pressed bard on tbo people sinco 1S75 arrangements 
have been made to allot laud for coppico-burning, and since 
then the people have boon freed from tbo necessity of leaving 
tbeir homes. Of tbc labouring classes, JlnratliAs, Kunbis, Berads, 
Burnda, Vadnrs, and MnsalmAns ovory year between January and 
March go to DliSrwdr, Hubli, KalAdgi, KolliApur, anrl Vongurla,und 
roturn to tlicir bomos for field work early in June . 1 The local cotton- 
carrying trade is in the bauds of Bombay traders and Vengnrla 
Slienvis who engage cartmou to take cotton to Vengnrla for 
shipment to Bombay. Thcso enrtmon remain at Vengnrla for a 
conplo of days, wliero, ns in other parts of tho IConkan, tlioy, aro 
put to much inconvenience ns tlioy can neither get jvdri To 
themselves nor good fodder for thoir cattle. Of those who come t< 
the district in search of work, tho most noticeablo aro the RatnAgir 
MarAthAs and Kunbis who are largely found as house servants among 
the rich families of Bolganm. 

- ■ .in — * 

1 Tho 1S81 census shows that 29,143 people horn in Bclenum were in that year found 
in different parts of tho Bombay Presidency. The details nre, DhSru.lr "18,537, 
Kflnara C700, KalAdgi 44(59, BiltAra 1735, Poona 1155,. SholApur G30, Itatnigfri 489. 

' Ahmadnagar 205, KliAndesh 87, Nfisik 80, and KolAba 41. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Accohdino to the 1881 census returns agriculture supported 
about 612,000 people or seventy per cent of tlie population : 

BciaAusr Aomoultural Population, 1881. 


Aor. 

Stales. 

rcmalcs. 

Total. 

Under Fifteen ... 

121,133 

113.240 

234,373 

O^cr Fifteen 

180,770 

101,108 

877,93* 

Total ... 

307,009 

301,398 

612,307 


The bulk of tlie regular liusbandmen are Lingdyals and Mardthds ; 
next in strength to Lingriyats and Mardthds come Jains, Musalmans, 
Dhaugars, Mhdrs, Berads, and Brdhmans. Husbandmen of the 
better class live in tiled houses, own £30 to £100 (Bs. 300-1000) 
worth of ornaments and metal vessels, and have grain enough in 
store to meet all demands for food and for seed. Sometimes they 
have a surplus which is lent on intorest. Tho pooror class of 
husbandmen live in mud-roofed houses or in grass huts, own £5 to 
£10 (Rs. 50- 100) worth of goods, aud have a store of grain barely 
enough to keep them for half a year. During tho remaining months 
they liavo either to work as labourers or to run into debt. All are 
well-behaved, orderly, and religious, and, except the poorer classes 
who arc a little given to drinking, sober. Brdhmans, Lingriyats, and 
Jains are clean in their persons and in their houses j most of tho other 
classes are more or loss dirty and untidy. On tho whole they are 
thrifty. Though hardworking, especially in Bolgaum and Khdndpur, 
their character as husbandmen is not high. As a rulo they are 
landholders or Jchdleddrs who till their, own land j tho rest aro 
under-holders or labourers. As much land has passed into tho hands 
of moneylenders there is a considerable body of under-holders. 
But these are not all dependent on tho money! onder as well-to-do 
landholders or Ich&tcddrs not unfrequontly, in addition to their own 
holdings which as a rulo they inherit, become the tenants of a money- 
lender, aud till part of bis land either as sharers in tho produce or 
on payment of a money-rent. During tho off season, that is from 
about February to May, tho ordinary husbandman uses his oxen 
and carls for’ carrying grain nnd other produce to tho two great 
grain markets of Nipani aud Belgaum. Ho also makes considerable 
profit by carrying cotton to Vongurla in Ratndgiri whence thero is 
always a largo return traffic in salt for local uso and in the stores 
required by tho residents in tho large civil and military station of 
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Belgaum. Besides by carrying, the better class of husbandmen 
to their incoino by moncylouding, by the sale of dairy produce, a «i 
by cotton-spinning, cotton-ginning, and blanket-weaving, * 
husbandmen eke out their gains by fishing, bunting, nndfowl-rcarufjr ; 
These additions to their incomes vary from £1 to £50 (Its 10- &0ub* 
About twenty-fire per cent of the husbandmen nro free from debt* 
the remaining soventy-fivo per cent are indebted. This indebted^ 
is owing to expensive family ceremonies, law suits, crop fallows, 
and unwillingness to part with llioir land. The amount of debtvuwa 
from £2 to £50 (Its. 20-500). In almost all cases the indcLtedues* 
of husbandmen may bo traced to family ceremonies. To meet foe 
expenses which attend family ceremonies savings ni-o spent, then 
the store of grain goes, next an ox or it may be a pair ot oxen ate 
sold, and last tho family jowols are pawned. Stripped of his store 
of seed and food-grain, so soon as his stork of food is exhausted, 
tho husbandman has to go to tho moneylender. Once in tho hand* 
of tho moneylender, charge gathors on chargo, until the holding is 
mortgaged, at first without possesion, but generally in tho end 
possession passes to tho lender. Tho monoylondor's lmtne nppoars 
m the Government books and the landholder sinks to a laboum. 
Tho yearly rates of interest vary from twelve to thirty per cent 
Though in most parts of tho district tho people lmvo to a great 
extent recovered from tho 1870-77 famine, in GokAk and some oilier 
red and poor boils tho effects of tho famino arc, in places, still 
apparent iu ruined houses, in nrahlc waste, and in impoverished, 
husbandmen. Of late yenrs tho chief agricultural change has been 
tho growing desire of tho lending classes to get possession of land. 

Geologically tlio soils of tho district may he divided into tiro 
classes, tho red and tho black. The red soils are primary soils, that 
is tlic 3 T nro tlio direct result of tho decomposition of tho iron-hearing 
rorks. This variety of boil is generally found alt along the western 
border; it also occasionally occurs in tbo plain country ns in the 
tableland between the Ghutprubhn and tbo Krishna, and in the 
Belnvadi and Ambndgutti villngo groups or khariyata of »Sampgnon 
This red soil is mostly coarse and poor, and, as in these western part 
tho rainfall i& plentiful, tho chief products nro tho early, called th< 
kharif (M. and H.) or munydri (K.) crops. In parte of Athni re< 
garden lauds are watered from wells. Tho black soils are secondar 
boils, that is, they aro rock-ruins changed by the addition of organi 
matter. Tho black soil is not solely tho result of the weatherim 
and enriching of tho ruins of trap rocks. Black soil occurs as large! 
and as typically in tracts whore tho rock is gneiss ns it occurs in tract 
where the rock is trap. The black soil covers most of the plan 
country and is best suited for the growth of cotton, Indian millel 
wheat, and gram. In oast Gokrik it is so rich as not to need fallows 
Tlio husbandmen by cnroful changes secure a yearly crop. In tin 
north-cast of tho district, bordering on the Bon, nro loamy plains o 
noted richness. Only in' seasons ot extreme drought do the crops h 
those lauds fail, and in average seasons tho harvest is almost nlwftyt 
fair. The black soil of tho Krishna valley is of most uncertain depth 
the waving trap lying sometimes several feet, at other times only t 
few inches below the surface. Near - tho sandstone lulls in Cbikodi 
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G okdk, and Parusgad, owing to tlie crumbling .of the sandstone, tlie 
soil is little better than sand. Thii sandy soil does not want much, 
rain, but it wants constant enriching, and, with the aid of manure, 
yields fair crops of cereals, pulse, and oilseeds. Locally the black soil 
is divided into four classes : Jcaji or rich deep black, movat or red and 
black mixed of middling richness, karalc or thin black over stone, and 
maU or alluvial which near the Krishna is of unusual richness. For 
cotton-growing tlxo kali and the movat are grouped together as regar 
(Tel.) or pure black. Two other varieties of black soil are recognised, 
a brown less-matured rcgur and a gray-black lai’gely mixed witli lime 
nodules and with a layer of lime two to ten feet below tbe surface. 
The pure blaqk soil is best suited for local cotton and tbe brown 
soil is best suited for American cotton of which very little is now 
grown ; tho gray-black soil is inferior to tbe other two. Kanareso 
husbandmen describe their cotton soil as ycra bhumi or melted 
earth. The cotton soil 13 very dense and is improved by a mixture 
of sand and pebbles. Its cbomical properties show that it contains all 
the elements of vigorous growth. Much of this land is very deep. 
Tlireo feet and upwards is common, and depths of twelve or fifteen 
feet and oven of tliirty and forty feet are not unusual. 1 

Tho revenue survey returns givo Bolgaum an area of 2,979,840 
acres. Of these 1,163,738 or 39*05 por cent are alienated, paying 
Government only a quit-rent ; 1,179,300 acres or 39*57 per cent are 
arable; 398,720 acres or 13*38 per cent forest ; 156,572 or 5*25 per 
cent unarablo waste; nnd 81,510 acres or 2*73 per cent village sites 
and roads. Of 1,1 79,300, the total Government arable area, 1,072,820 
acres or 90 - 97 per cont wero in 1881-82 held for tillage. Of this 
78G0 or 0*73 per cent wero" garden land ; 53,600 or 4*99 per cent 
rice land; and 1,011,360 or 94*27 per cont dry-crop land. 

In 18S1-82 the total number of holdings, including alienated lands 
in Government villages, was G3,201 with an average area of 25*50 
ncrcs. .Of tho whole number of holdings 8904 were of not more than 
five acres, 1 1,079 were of five to ten acres, 18,902 of ten to twenty 
acres, 18,207 of twenty to fifty acres, 4343 of fifty to a hundred acres, 
1301 of 100 to 200 acres, 378 of 200 to 500 acres, sixty-four of 500 
- to 1000 acres, fourteen of 1 000 to 2000 acres, and six of above 2000 
’ acres. Of holdings abovo 500 acres, ton wove in Chikodi, seventoon 
in Parasgad, twenty-tliroo in Atbui, twenty-eight in Gok&k, and 
two oacb in Belgaum, KhnnApur, and Sampgaon. 

One pair of good oxen can work twelve to sixteen acres of 
1 dry-crop laud nnd four to ten acres of garden land. In Chikodi 
3 and Atbni the gonoral praotico in ploughing black soil, which when 
f dry becomes very bard, is to use two to four* pahs of bullocks. It 


1 An analysis of tlie boat cotton soil allowed, in 4500 grains, 3324 grains of very lino 
' soil, 93G grama of impalpable powder, nnd 240 grains of coarse pobbles like jasper, 
a\ ith pieces like burnt tiles strongly rctcnti\ c of moisture, Tlie impalpable portion 
consisted of 18’000 grains of water, 0’450 of organic matter, 0 OSS of chlorido of 
sodium, 0’007 of sulphate of lime, 0’027 of phosphate of lime, 0*430 of enrbonato of 
lime, 0 013 of carbonate of magnesia, 15*200 of peroxide of iron, 10-500 of alumina, 
O’OSo of potash, 48 000 of silica combined and froo ns sand, and 1*185 of loss. 
Walton’s Belgaum and IialAdgi Cotton, 88. 
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is roughly estimated thnt twenty to forty ncres of the tetter cW 
dry-crop land or six to ten acres of garden might enable n cultivate 
to Iivo liko nn ordinary rotail dealer, and that, oxccpt in pcasonsTf 
fniluro of rain, forLy to sixty acres of diy-crop laud or tea acres rf 
rich garden land would onnblo him to support him self, his wife ‘ami 
two children nnd ono Gold-labourer comfortably without being oblkd 
to ha vo recourse to other work or to tlio moneylender, “ - 

According to tlio Collector’s yearly returns tho 1881-82 
stock included 00,201 ploughs, 22,510 carte, 200,313 bullock*'. 
127,080 cows, 138,710 buffaloes of which 80,975 were females and 
4 8, 7*11 males, G218 horses mares and colts, 3508 donkeys and 
283,936 sheep and goats. 

Tho chief field tools are, two kinds of plough thelnrge or ncgali (K.) , 
nnd tho smnll or rand (K.), tho largo hoe-harrow or lcunti (k.),tlfi 
seed-drill or hurgi (K.), tho grubber or yedi-kunti (K.), the weeder or. 
bclli-salla (If.), nud tho piek-axo or bdiguilli (K.) 

Of tlio tu o ploughs tlio heavy or ncgali consists oE a massive flute. | 
cornered block of very hard wood, rudely shaped by tho \ilkga 
carpenter, so that tho broad lower part forms tho share on whirl) a 
Bti'ong iron bar is fixed ns a tongue. 'Tho hinder part nhclec aa 
nento nuglo forms tho breast of the plough into which, near ib 
upper end, a handle is let in from behind, wliilo from tho front side 
tlio plongh-lmr is fixed bolow tho handle. This plongli-har consist 
of a somewlint bent or crooked beam, nt least twelve feet long. It 
is laid on tho nocks of tho rear pair of bullocks, which are always 
tlio strongest of tho team. Instead of bullocks the rear pair aro 
somotimes buffnlocs which when well broken arc heavier nnd steadier 
than bullocks. Tho team includes four, fivo, six, sometimes oven 
eight pairs of bullocks, nil harnessed with small cords to a long 
leather ropo, which passes ronnd (ho beam and the hinder part 
of tlio plough. Au old man usually leads the team, while on tho 
yoko of the third pair of bullocks a boy is seated, who with a 
strong leather whip belabours nnd urges tbo bullocks both before 
nnd behind him. This heavy plough is difficult to manage. In 
spite of every’ offort tho ploughman is nnnblo to keep it in anything 
like a straight line, wliilo tho acute nuglo between tho share and 
tho beam of tho plough is constantly choked with earth. Still it is 
specially useful in bringing neglected black soil under tillage bj 
uprooting tlio grass and weeds which stiflo tho crop. A heavy 0 
ncgali plough costs 8s. to lGs. (Its. 4-8) and is seldom ownod by th 
poorer landowners. It turns over tho soil to a depth of fiftco 1 
inches. Threo plougliings arc necessary, tho first along, tho secon! 
across, tho third coruenriso. It takes about soven months to brin^ 
about twenty-four acres of black land_ under tillage. Tho light Oi 
ranti plough, costing nbout 4s. (Rs. 2), is used for ploughing tho reil 
and espocially tho Bandy soils. It is. of tho same make as the big 
plough, but is so much smaller mid lighter that tho husbandman 
usually carries it to tho field on his shoulder, and can work it with 
ono pair of bullocks. It scratches tho fiold threo to six inches deep 
which in tho red soil can bo done only either immediately after 
harvest or wlion tho occasional rains of March and April or the 
regular thunderstorms of May hayo again wetted tho soil. 
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Tlio hoo-liarrow or hinti (K.) is a large ratio tool. Tho chief part 
is a stout slightly cresccnt-slmpcd blade of iron about throe feet long 
and four to iivo inches broad blnded on ono side. This blado or 
cutting edge is turned forward and the ends aro tightly fastened in 
stout timbers, which are again secured slopingly in a heavy bar of 
wood that has two narrowing poles passing to the yoke to which it is 
harnessed by strong leather ropes. This tool is drawn by three or 
four pairs of bullocks. As it moves tho earth is forced between the 
iron Jcnifo and tho bar of wood. On tho wooden bar the driver and 
sometimes a second man or boy stand to mako it heavier and forco 
the blado deeper into tho ground, so that tho clods aro completely cut 
and tho grass and other woods aro rooted out and brought to tho 
surface. The hoo-harrow is used both boforo nud after ploughing j 
it costs about Gs. (11s. 3). 

Tho seed is sown by tbo seed-drill, called hi ri or leurgi (K.) a 
rude but a most suitable and simple contrivance. At tho top it is a 
wooden cup pierced with a number of diverging holes. Into cnch 
hole tho upper end of a hollow bamboo is fastened, wlioso under 
end is fixed into a wooden bill standing out from a wooden bar 
and armed with a small iron tongue. As the bullocks move tho 
driver keeps feeding the cup until grain from a bag under bis arm; 
the seed runs down tho hollow bamboos, while the outstanding iron 
spikes at the lower end pass through tho soil opening small furrows 
into which tbo seed drops. Tho number and the distance of tho 
bills and the hollow bamboos vary according to the seed and also 
according to the soil. Through this drill all grains aro Fown. Tho 
seeds of the pulses and oilseeds called nkhttdi or mixed crops, which 
aro sown in separato rows between tbo grain rows, aro dropped 
through a supplementary thick hollow bamboo with a sharp point 
called in Krinaresc buhhnda, holu, and ftudihi. This thick bamboo 
is always tied to tlio drill and held by a ploogliboy, who, wnlking 
some paces behind tbo drill, drops tbo pulse and oilseeds through 
Iho thick bamboo. If tlio pulse or oilseed ought to be unmixed with 
grain the corresponding hole in tho cup is stopped. On account 
of its bulk and tlio greater distnneo between the rows cotton-seed 
is always sown through tho extra big bamboos, two of which aro 
fastened to the bar of the drill with only two furrowing lulls and 
- without tho cup and its small hollow bamboos. Tlio seed drill costs 
about 2s. (lie. 1). 

Tlio grubber or yedi-hunfi (K.) is used to clear grass nud weeds 
between tlio rows of cotton, and to earth up the soil at tho roots of 
the cotton plants. It is a kind of broad spud or share, made of 
iron, a little shorter than the distance between tbo cotton rows. Tho 
lower edge is sharp, and to each sido of the spud a strong light 
bamboo is fastened to join it with tho yoke. Two arc worked 
together and the four bamboos nrc brought up at llicir propor plnco 
to the bullocks, tho ono bullock working between ono set of rows, 
and tho other between nnollicr set of rows, that is there is a row of 
cotton between them. Tho two grubbers clear tho grass and weeds 
on either side of this row, and between it aud tbo next, thus weeding 
two rows at n. time. Near tho handle of each grubber is a st ick forked 
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at the lower end and fastened by a rope to the liornB of the butloda* 
With these the driver can readily. put on one side' plants that com 4 
in tho way of the machine, -which', without this device, would W' 
damaged. The grubber costs 2s.-to 3s. (Rs.l-l|). 

The weeder ot bclli-salla ^K.) is worth about 8s.' (Rs. 
consists of two shares or spuds, one at each end of nn arched crescent/ 
shaped frame, whose arch passes' over the row of com, while the' 
shares loosen the earth between the rows, tear up weeds, and heap 
the soil close to tho roots of. the seedlings. . '• - 

The hand-hoe or baigudli (K.)is a pickaxe with one ' end pointed 
'and the other end bladed into a sharp adze. It is most effective in 
cutting and uprooting grass and other weeds after the land has beta 
ploughed. - 

Besides these field tools there are a weeding hook or hhirjii 
worth Gd. ( 4> as.), a spade or saJki worth 2s. 6d. (Rs:l|), an'nxo or 
Ttodli worth 2s. (Re. 1), and a sickle or kadgolu worth -about Is. 

(8 as.). Sometimes for travelling in a large company within' a 
narrow area, and almost always for bringing thrashed' grain hnd 
loads of fodder to town, most well-to-do husbandmen, have field 
carts. The field cart, which in Kdnarese is ' called hallibhinii,' is 
rudely shaped and heavy, requiring four to eight bullocks to drag it 
It is nearly fourteen feet long and not more tlmn four feet broad 
Tho floor is made of two strong side bars of teak scarcely less' than 
nine inches square joined by four cross pieces of about the -'same 
size, the spaces being filled either by planking or by small bamboos 
The sides are generally temporary additions either of bamboo or o 
wicker work. The wheel is of solid wood, about four feet -across 
formed of two or three well-fitted sections, with edges three or foni 
inches thick, and gradually thickening from the edge to the* nave, > 
It is generally of tamarind wood and is bound by a strong ironvrim I 
from two to two and a half inches thick. The nave is an iron | 
cylinder.' The whole machine is strong and well* made- and may ] 
last for nearly a century. It costs £6 to £S (Rs.. 60-80). 

1 The greater part of the arable land of Belgaum is under dry crops, i 
Except along the banks of rivers and near ponds little land is‘| 
watered. A3 so much of the land trusts solely to, rain' for its J 
moisture the outturn varies greatly from year to year. Still; only 1 
in rare cases is the rainfall scanty enough to cause failure of food, f 
In 1881-82 of 16,000 acres under irrigation, 15,870 were garden j 
laud and 130 were rice land. . The total area of watered land beai.-;-w 
a consolidated assessment of £5268 (Rs. 52,680) of which four-fifths^ 
are credited to Irrigation and one-fifth to Land, Excopt on land 
.watered from the Gaddekeri or Sw amp lake at Mugntkhdu-Hubli iu 1 
Sampgaon no separate water-rate is charged. In 1881-82, besides", 
wells, there were 1055 water-works, including reservoirs, dips, and:' 
water-conrses. Of these 377 are m KMnapnr, 249 in Sampgaon; 190 > 
in Chitodi, ninety-nine in Belgaum, eighty-three in Gokdk, forty-five,; 


1 Except tho account of thoGok&k canal the irrigation section has been contributed’ 
by Mr. A. Clarke-Jcrvoise, C.S, ' - ‘ ' ' * 
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in Athni, and twelve in Parasgad. The eastern sub-divisions, Atlini, 
Gok&k, and Parasgad, are worst off for water-works. It is these parts 
of tho district which generally suffer most severely from a partial or 
a total failure of rain. Of the 1055 water- works, 561 are permanent, 
watering 9215 acres assessed at £3277 (Rs. 32,770), and 494 are 
temporary, watering 6785 acres assessed at £1991 (Rs. 19,910). Of 
the water-works, seventy-four water over fifty acres, 205 water 
between fifty and twenty acres, and 776 water less than twenty 
acres. Of the whole number of water-works 663 are reservoirs, 146 
are watercourses, and 246 are river and stream dips. Of these three 
classes of water-works the reservoirs are the most important. Most of 
the larger reservoirs are in such a state that they cannot hold more 
than one season’s supply, and many, however heavy the Thinfall, are 
dry before the end of the next hot season. Of late, especially during 
the 1876-77 famine, much has been done by Irrigation engineers to 
improve the reservoirs. Of the improved reservoirs the chief is the 
Gaddekeri lake at Mugutkhan-Hubli about fifteen miles south-east 
of Belgaum. The Gaddekeri lake has an area of 126 acres and a 
maximum depth of fivo feet. The catchment basin measures 4‘62 
square miles and the average rainfall is 26'33 inches. Before the 
1S76 famine it was intended to raise the water surface 238 feet, 
thereby increasing the gross storage from 14^ to 27A millions of cubic 
feet, and to build two waste weirs one at each end of the dam. The 
dam was begun as a relief work in 1877 and completed in 1878. The 
estimated cost of the proposed improvements was £161 6 (Rs. 16,160); 
the expenditure on famine relief labour up to the end of 1877-78 
amounted to £831 14s. (Rs. 8317); and the value of the work done, 
at normal Tates, was £798 6s. (Rs. 7983). Since 1877, at a cost of 
£1130 (Rs. 11,300), the water surface as originally intended has been 
raised 2 - 38 feet, thus increasing the storage by thirteen millions of 
cubic feet. The improved lake will famish a supply for 450 acres. 
On lands watered from the Gaddekeri lake a special acre cess of 
10s. (Rs. 5) is levied for rice lands, and of £1 (Rs. 10) for garden 
lands. The rates are levied not according to the fitness of the land 
for rice or for garden crops, but according to the crop for which the 
water is actually used. 

Three water-drawing appliances are in use, mots or leather-bags, 
'pais or cliannels,'and dols or bamboo baskets. The mot is a large 
.leather-bag with two holes. One hole which is nearly the entire 
(breadth of the hag, is kept at full stretch by a square or round frame 
5 vith cross pieces, the other hole is narrow and pipe-like. A stout rope 
^ fixed to the bars of the great hole, is passed over a roller supported by 
(aide posts above the level of the reservoir, and is fastened to the yoke 
of the bullocks who draw up the hag. A smaller rope, fastened to 
the pipe-like hole of the bag, passes over a second roller below the first 
roller, and is fixed to the greater rope near the yoke. An inclined 
plane is prepared, down which the bullocks walk and draw up the full 
bag till at the top it spills into a masonry cistern. Then, while the 
empty bag falls into the water and fills, the bullooks back to the top of 
the slope and again walk down the slope dragging up another bagful. 
3?rom the cistern into which the bag spills channels carry the water 
all over the land. Leather-hags are also used in drawing water 
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A- great water-work called tlie Gokdk canal is at present being Chapter IV. 

made at tlie expense of Imperial revenues. A project for a large Agriculture 

canal with headworks on the Ghatprabha above the Gokdk falls 
vras first brought to notice in 1S52 by Captain, subsequently Sir irrigation. 
George, IVingato. A preliminary survey, made by Colonel, now Ookab Canal. 

Lieutenant-General, Walter Scott, R.E., showed remarkable facilities 
for leading a canal from a point about two miles above 
the falls to water tlio tract lying between the Ghatprabha and 
the Krishna and comprising portions of Gokdk in Belgaum and 
Bdgalkot in Bijdpur ' and of the Mudhol and Jamkhandi states. 

The river has a sheer' descent of about 170 feet at tho lowest 
part, and" at tho spot chosen for the canal-head tho total 
command is about 220 feet. Colonel Scott showed that, by 
cutting through a ridge of hills on tho loft of the valley, the 
canal could at onco be brought out with completo command 
of tho country beyond. From 1865 to 1867 the project was 
surveyed in detail by Lientenant now Major Smith 11. E., under 
the orders of Colonel now Lioutonant-General Fife R. E. It 
comprised a total length of 162 miles of main canal at an estimated 
cost of £485,000 (Rs. 48,50,000). Owing to tho difficulties of 
carrying the canal through tlie native states tho larger project was 
placed in abeyance, and a fresh scheme was drawn up for a definite 
project for watering only the lands of Gokdk in Belgaum. In 1868 
the project was submitted. It comprised fifty miles of main canal 
commanding- an area of 135 square miles. The cost for works only 
was estimated at £150,000 (Rs. 15,00,000) and tho return on 
expenditure at 'six and a quarter to six and three quarters por cent. 

The Government of India did not consider the scheme sufficiently 
satisfactory to admit of its being sanctioned from loan funds, and 
suggested further revision of tho designs and estimates. This 
revision was in progress, when, in 1871, under orders from tho 
Government of India, all largo irrigation projects in tho Bombay 
Presidency were placed in abeyance. In 1873 tho revision of 
tlie scheme ordered in 1809 was carried out by Major now 
Colonel C: B. F. Penny R. E., and plans and estimates were 
.made ready for an immediate beginning of tho work. According 
to Major Penny’s plan a masonry weir was to be thrown across tho 
•;Ghatprablia at a site about two and a hnlf miles above the falls. Tho 
Tgreat natural height thus obtained would allow tho canal to be led 
'. ; rom the left bank at right angles to tho course of tho river. The 
‘‘janal would run north for about nino miles where it would cross the 
Pamaldini streamlot by an aqueduct of thirteen arches each of 
thirty feet span. From this point the canal would lake an easterly 
course generally parallel to the river and from six to eight miles 
from it. Tho canal would tail at tlie village of Shivnpur forty 
miles from tho head. A branch about twelve miles long would bo 
taken oil at tho third milo. Tho scheme included provision for 
complete regulation and distribution. Tho canal was designed to 
carry 430 cubic feet a second at the head and to command a total 
arable area of 77,319 acres or 121 squaro miles at an estimated cost 
of £97,500 (Rs. 9,75,000)i During the 1876 famine the Gokdk canal 
project was brought forward as a means of nsofully employing the 
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people. Between tlio end of 1876 and December 1877 th 0 eatft 
works on a length of nine miles of canal/ beyond tko deep 
in the first 31- miles, were partially completed. The hi^W 
number of people employed was 11,94G, the 'outlay was.ClTKv 
(Rs. 1,77,880) on wages and charitable relief, and the value cf th-i 
work done was £7G46 (Rs. 76,400). In October 1877 a gang c £ 
about 600 convicts was employed on the heavy cuttings through ft® 
ridges in tho first 3i miles of the canal. The works (lurin'* tho 
famine were in the charge of Mr. 'H. G. Pallisor, tho Bwcntua 
Engineer for Irrigation in Belgaum and Dhdrwdr, acting under tho 
orders of Colonel now Major-General Merriman R.E., them Chief 
Engineer for Irrigation. In December 1877 the Mndhol Chief 
desired to have tho Gokdk canal extended through his territory. 
Steps were taken to ascertain how far it was possible to modify tho 
designs so as to allow tbe canal to debouch on to the watershed 
between the Krishna and the Ghatprabha near tho village of Mautnr 
about 110 miles from the head works, from which point branches 
could be thrown to command the Bagalkot sub-division of Bijiipur 
on both sides of the water-shed. In April 1879, Sir Richard 
Temple, then Governor of Bombay, visited tho country intended 
to be cut by tho canal. As he considered it necessary ns for as 
possible to utilize tbe work already done by famine and convict 
labour, fresh plans and estimates were made. The part of the new 
project sanctioned in March 1882 comprised the weir and headwerks 
on the Ghatprabha four miles above Gokfilc with two and a half 
miles of main canal and a branch eleven miles long to the village of 
Yaddarliatti eight miles north-east of Gokalc. This section which 
is nearly completed (February 1884) commands tbo country between 
the Ghatprabha and its tributary the Pamaldini which includes 
about 25,200 acres of good arable land. Tho cost is estimated at 
at £45,800 (Rs. 4,58,000) including all charges. 1 Tho extent it 
which the scheme, as sketched out by Sir Richard Temple, may 
eventually be expanded, comprises a length of about 180 miles 
of main canal with very extensive storage works to supplement 
tho natural supply of water in the river during tho dry season, ,Thojl 
total area that would thus be commanded is about 625 square miles, j 
of which about 375 square miles are in British territory and the I 
remainder in the neighbouring natiro states. Tho ontiro cost of such! 
a scheme is estimated at £1,400,000 (Rs. 1,40,00,000) and Ihc^ 
return at four and a half per cent. Tho canal would have . £ 
discharging capacity at head of 1 200 cubic feet a second and thi^ 
storage works would impound 10,580 million cubic foot. 2 ' 

Pure black soil does not require manure, but the yield from 
rod and sandy soils depends on' the amount oE manure they receive. 
Husbandmen value manure highly. Each landholder has his manure- 
pit into which every morning house sweepings, ashes, and cattle 
littor are thrown. To this all kinds of rubbish and decayed vegetable 


i The works hovo been designed and carried out by Mr. B.' B. Joyner, C. E, 
Exccutn c Engineer for Irrigation in Bcipiim, Dh&mAr* and BiiSpur. 

t Fuller details arcgi> cn by3Ir, R- B, Joyner under Gok& in Places of Interest 
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matter and fallen leaves are added. By the time it is ready for 
carting the rubbish and litter have decayed to powder which is 
genorally spread in the fields from about the middle of March till 
the end of May between the thunderstorms which are commonly 
known as the mango showers. The supply from the manure-pit is 
supplemented by gathering into heaps in the field and burning roots 
of the former crop, dried weeds, and rubbish. In rare cases, as soon 
as the first rain falls, a farmer plants some quick-growing crop and 
ploughs it green into the land as manure for the main crop. Bone 
manure is not used. The supply of manure would bo muen greater 
if the bulk of the cattle dung was not burnt as fuel. The husbandman’s 
belief in liberal manuring is shown by the high price liouse- 
swcopings, litter, and other garbage command in all largo towns 
and villages. To manure an acre of land ten to fifteen cartloads are 
required, each cartload costing Is. to 2s. (8 as, - Re. 1). 

Millet is the least exhausting and cotton is the most exhausting 
crop. In places wbero land is scarce, hnsbandmen frequently raise 
red millet for many years from the same red soil fields without change ; 
and on rich black soil there is no more profitable course thau to grow 
an unbroken succession of crops of whito millet. It is believed that 
yearly crops of whito millot might be raised for a century without 
wearing out. the land. As a rule, cotton and other cold- 
weather or hingari crops are raised in alternation with each other. 
Cotton, particularly, does not thrive two successive years on the same 
ground ; it must bo followed by whito millet or by wheat. Among 
the various rain or mungari crops, when other considerations admit of 
such a course, some variety, though not a systematic circle of changes, 
is observed. 

Formerly large tracts in the more open parts of tho forests were 
cultivated by brushwood-burning or leumri. The chief brushwood 
burners were Marathri,3. In the cold season, on a space of ground, 
commonly on a hill-side, the Maratbdscut down the bushes and the 
lower branches of tho larger trees. They let the brushwood and 
dead branches dry during the hot season and burnt them before 
the rains set in. The effects of tho fire pass three to six inches 
below the surface. In some places, without •touching tho surface 
with a tool, on tho fall of the first south-west rain, the seed is 
town in the ashes. In other places before the seed is sown the 
ground is ploughed or hoed by the hand. Rdgi Elousine corocana, 
And in the next year sdva Panicum miliare occasionally mixed 
with pulse, are the grains raised by bush-burning. After the 
socoud year’s crop tho plot is considered exhausted and is left. 
After ton or twelve years, when tho ground is again clothed with 
bushes and its surface regains something of a turfy texture, the 
process is repeated. This form of tillage, becauso of the destruction 
it caused to the brushwood, was for many years very greatly 
restricted. The restriction pressed heavily on the hill -people. They 
found no other employment and yearly made long journeys to 
S&vantvddi and Goa where wood-ash tillage was allowed. Under 
these circumstances, subject to certain conditions, arrangements 
have been made for allotting tracts of bush-land for wood-ash tillage. 
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Tillage is either dry, kdddramba .{K.), or wet, pcrir&mmla (K,). ' 
The dry field tillugo varies according as the soil ia black or red ■ 
and sandy. For dry tillage a black soil field is first ploughed and 
cleared of grass and weeds by the heavy or ncgali plough. Thrto 
ploughing*; by this heavy plough, ono along, one across, and one 
corner wise, arc almost always given. These, especially in cotton field®, 
aro necessary to uproot a grass called lari go Cynodon dnctylon 
which, eight to ten inches below tbo surface, forms a thick mat aud 
chokes all other growth. If after three plonghings any bashes aro 
still standing they have to bo uprooted l»y tbo hoc. When the largo 
clods loft by the plough, after having been thoroughly burnt by the 
sun, are slightly softened by the first south-west, rains, they arc 
crushed by drawing a block of heavy wood over them and tbo 
ground is two or three times loosened by the hoe-barrow or Ituvli. 
When a black soil field has been onco brought under tillage 
it requires no more ploughing. Tho only care of the husbandman 
in after-years is to keep tho snrfnco ns firm and consistent as 

{ lossiblc. AH that is wanted before tbo yearly sowing is to hoe or 
mrrow tlie field so tlmt all weeds may bo cleared from it and the 
surface loosened. To savo himself tlio trouble of using tho heavy 
plough, whenever he sees new shoots of harigo or other grass 
tlio farmer removes them by digging the weedy spots during the 
dry season with a hnnd-lioo. Jf lie is careless and nllowH the 
weeds to grow, their turfy roots yenr after year gain strengtl 
nnd widen tlio area that is nnfit for crops. Red and sandy soils 
especially sandy soils which are apt to harden and cabo nftei 
rain, are kept loose and friublo by ploughing tho field every yeai 
with tho light plough or ranti. Two, if not three, plonghings nrc 
necessary ; tho first lengthwise, tho second across, nnd tho third, 
if at all, comerwise. Hardworking landholders generally givt 
tho first ploughing immediately after the crop lins been cleared 
and tlio second ploughing after the first heavy fall in the nexl 
south-west rainy season. Afterwards tho clods are broken and 
the surface smoothed nnd prepared for sowing by a scalping knife 
which cuts up tho old stubble Jianchichurtt (K)., stout stalks o' 
weeds, and whatever else presents itself. If n considerable time lia* 
passed since tho last sculling this operation is repeated immediately 
before sowing. Both in red. and in black soils the seed is sown from 
tlie drill or kurgi. After tho seed lins been sown it is covered with 
loose earth and tho field is harrowed. Delicate seeds in particular 
soils aro sometimes sown broadcast and then covered by having a 
bundle of prickly bamboos or other thorny bushes drawn over tho 
field, Tho snmo is sometimes done in detached and uneven spots that 
do not admit of the use of tho seed-drill. • . - 

According to t heir seed times and harvest times Bolgaum crops 
belong to tbreo clnsscs, cariy-rain or fim (II.); main-rain called fshnrif 
(EE. and M.) or mwigdri (K.); nnd late or cold-wcntlier called riibi 
(M. and H.) or liingari (K.). Crops sown in tbo latter half of May 
nnd tlio first half of Juno nnd gathered before tbo end of September 
aro called tusi or early-rain crops. To this class belong ndc/tni (M.) 
or rugi (K.), Blousino corocana; it did (AT.) or uddu (K.), Phnseoltis, 
rnungo; til (M.) or yallu (K.), Scsnmum indieuxn; maize, makin' (M-) 
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or mckkojala (K.), Zea mays; anil rdla (M.) kdng (M.) or navni (K.), 
Panicum itnlicnm. The kharif or main monsoon crops include crops 
sown towards the end of Juno and in tlio beginning of July, that is 
when the first heavy fall of rain is supposed to be over, and reaped in 
December and January. The main, monsoon crops are Indian millet, 
jvdri (M.) or jvula (K.), Sorghum vulgaro ; spiked millet, bdjri (M.) 
or setji (K.), Peuicillaria spicata; rice, hhdt (M.) or bhalta (K.), Oryza 
sativa ; math (M.) or madki (K.), Phascolns aconitifolius; lur (M.) or 
togri (K.), Cajanus indicus; hulthi (M.) or hurli (K.), Dolichos 
bifiorus-; mug (M.) or hesru (K.), Pliaseolus radiatus; pdvta (II.) 
or avri (K.), Dolichos lablab; javas (M.) or agsi (K.), Linum 
usitntissimum ; tag (M.) or sanbu (K.), Crotalnria jnncea; nnd ambddi 
(j\I.) cr iwndi _(K.), Ilibiscus canuabinus. Tho vabi, that istho lato 
or cold-weather crops, comprise all cold- weather crops that is thoso 
which require little or no rain. They nro sown in September and 
October and are reaped in January and February. The chief cold- 
weather crops aro grain, lwrbhara (M.) or katUi (K.), Ciccr ariotinum ; 
wheat, ghau (M.) or godi (K.), Triticum ncstivuro ; cotton, hi pun (M.) 
hath' (K.), Gossypiuin herbacoum ; tobacco, tambdhu (M.) or hdgo 
sopptt (K.), Elcotiana tabactim ; castor, cranil (M.) or audio, (K-), 
Bicinus communis ; and safilower, lcardai (M.) or husbi (K.), 
CartUnmns tinctorius. 

In 18SI-82, of 1,072,820 acres held for tillage, 10C,S1 5 acres or 
18*34 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of tho remaining 
87C,005 acres 09,921 wore twico cropped. Of t he 945,926 ncrcs under 
tillnge, grain crops occupied 098,337 acres or 73'82 per cont, 422,945 
of them undor Indian millet. Sorghum vttlgare ; 64,774 under rice, 
Oryza sativa; 03,499 -under wheat, Triticum aJStivuin; 58,381 
under spiked millet, Pcnicillaria spicata; 38,010 under Italian 
millet, Panicum italicum ; 30,010 under rdgi or ndehni, Elcusiuo 
corocana; 941G under mm, Panicum milinro; 4360 nnder liariha, 
Paspalum " scrohiculatum ; 1972 under maize, Zea mays; 57 under 
barley, Hordeum hexastyclion ; and 4901 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 92,707 acres or 9*80 
per cent. Of thoso 29,757 were under cajnn pea, Cajanus indicus ; 
25,534 under gram, Cicer nrietinum ; 23,975 under hulthi, 
Dolichos bifiorus; 3379 under peas, void no, Pisum sativum ; 2381 
under mug, Pliaseolus radiatus; 3337 under mnsur, Ervuni lens; 
5(54 under udid, Plinscolus mungo; and 5840 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 30,578 ncrcs or 3 - 8G per cent, of which 4GG8 
were under gingelly seed, Sesnmum iudicuin ; 1507 under liusccd, 
Linum nsitalissimmn ; 1082 undor rape, xarau, Brnssica napus ; 
108 uuder mustard, Sinapis racemosa; nnd 29,213 under oilier 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 92,988 acres or 9‘83 per cent, of which 
91,407 wero under cotton, Gossypium herbacoum; 982 undor 
Bombay homp, Crotalnria jnncoa ; and 599 undor brown liomp, 
Ilibiscus cannabinu8. Miscellaneous crops occupied 25,250 acres 
or 2*67 per cent, of which 417G wero under sugnreano, us (M.) or 
Ic'ihhu (K.), Sacebnrum oiiicinnrnra ; 9314 undor tobacco, Nicotiann 
tnbncum ; 79G7 under chillies. Capsicum frutcscons; 84 undor 
cofeo ; and the remaining 3715 undor various vegetables and fruits. 

Tho chief details of some of tho most important crops aro : Indian 
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millet, jvnri (M.) or jvdla (K), Sorglmm vulgare, in 1881-82 covered 
422,945 acres or 44* 71 por cent of tbc whole tilled area. It is grown all 
over tho district, especially in Athni, Pamsgnd, Chikodi, Sampgaon 
and Gokdk. It is tlie chief -main-rain or mungari crop and is grown 
in all red soils, except in tho lightor and moro sandy lands wlidte 
spiliod millet is often mixed with it. Sometimos it i3 mixed with 
one or several pulses together with a few seeds of Bombay hemp, o 
Tho reason why pulses are sown with Indian millet is that in ofc 
tho rains fail and the corn crop is scanty, the pulses, which can hear ' 
up against drought and ripen with the holp of dew alone, may 
yield somo return. "Whore the millet does woll, it smothers the 
pulso without taking any harm. In growing millet after tho first 
heavy fall of rain generally early in June, the field is three times 
plougliod under ordinary circumstances with tho light plough or, 
ranli. Tho soed is Bown by the seed-drill or lcnrgi (K.), one row out 
of every two or three being sown with pulso. The sowing 6casoa 
is tho second half of Juno and the first half of July when the 
first heavy fall of rain hns softonod tho soil. Indian millet as a 
rule is ready for reaping about tho middle of November, nearly a 
fortnight after tho end of tho south-west rains. Soveral weeks before 
tho crop ripons, as soon as tho corn heads begin to form, guards, 
somo on foot others on stages or in trees, are sot to keep off birds 
and pilferers. 1 "When tho reaping is over tho grain is trodden oat 
by the foot of cattle and winnowod. It is then ready for use.. 
Indian millet is tho common food of the people and tho straw is - 
used ns fodder for horses and cattle. Aftor years of scarcity 
millet straw becomes so valuable near Bclgaum that much of the 
cotton land is given to millot. One advantage of millet is tbni it 
takes veiy littlo out of tho soil. Where land iB scarce, farmers 
often raibo Indian millet on tho same rod fields year aftor year. 
The pnlsos which nro grown with Indian millet tako longer to 
ripen, and remain in tho fields till aftor tho beginning of January 
nearly two months after the millet has been reaped. 

Spiked Millet, bujri (M.) or saji (K.), Penicillnrm spicata, in 1881-82 
covered 58,881 ncros or 0*17 por cent of tbo tillage area. It is grown 
cliiolly in Athui, Gokak, and Chikodi. Thetimenndthewayof growing 
spiked millet are almost tho same ns the timo and way of growing 
Indian millot. Tn sandy plains they aro often sown together. 
Tho chief difference is that spiked millet ripons about the end of 
October, that is a fortnight before Indian millet Spiked millet is 
oaten chiefly by tbo labouring classos. Tho straw makes excellent 
thatch. It is also oaten by cattle but is not esteemed as fodder. 

Rico, llidl (M.) hhatta (K.), Oryza saliva, in 1881*S2 covered 
G4,774 acres or G*84 por cent of tho tillage area. It is chiefly grown 
in KhAnApnr, Bolgauin, nnd • Sampgaon. There are five modes of 
rice tillage, throe regular modes, and two extra modes.which are use<L 
only wlion the regular modes fail. The first and best form of tics 
tillage is called rojt (M.) nalihackhona (K.), or planting, but many 


1 A head of Indian millot commonly contains 400 to GOO grains j in a remarkably 
fino bead 2000 grains have been counted* Marshall’s Bclgaum, 10* 
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husbandmen shrink from it because o£ the cost and the heaviness 
of the labour. In Khandpur and Belgaum during April or early 
May a small nursery or seed-bed, a plot to which water has easy 
access, is covered with leaves, wood, straw, and rubbish, and this 
covering is burnt in late May before the first rainfall. At the same 
time the fields into which the seedlings aro to bo ’planted are being 
got ready. The field-banks are mendod, the water-ways clearod, 
stiff plants and stalks are cut out, and as much of the ground as 
-possible is covered with grass, weeds, and rnbbish, .and burnt. When 
the first rain falls the seed-bed is thrice ploughed "and harrowed. 
"When well soaked it is covered with a thick broadcast sowing of 
rice in husk. The ploughing of tho fields into which the seedlings 
are to bo planted is not begun nntil tho bnllooks sink in tho mud to 
the knees, a dreadful toil both to man and bullocks. Every field 
is thrice ploughed, and after tho third ploughing, to clear it of roots, 
is harrowed with a long-toothed .harrow.. In a good season, that is 
heavy rain with gleams of sun, after five weeks or early in Juno tho 
seedlings are fifteen to eighteen inches high and fit for planting. 
When tho seedlings aro ready, if possible in a break of bright 
weather, cowdung-ashos, litter, and leaves decayed to dust in tho 
manure-pit are brought from tho village, spread equally over the 
field, and trodden deep into the rand. When tho field is manured 
the surface is levelled by dragging over it a loaded board called 
Jtcndor (M.) or karadu Jiodiyona (KL). A day or two later, still if 
possible in fino weather when the field is not deep in wator, tho 
seedlings are rooted by the hand out of tho sood-bed and brought 
to tho fields in baskets. A rake with short teeth, ten to twelvo 
■ inches apart, is drawn over tho smooth ground to mark tho lines in 
which the seedlings are to bo set. The workers, who aro generally 
women, follow with baskets from which they tako smnll handfuls 
of eight to ten plants, and, at ten to twelve inches apart and as far 
5 s possible opposite tho middle of tho interval of the next row, 
hrust them about a foot deep. Except so much ns "is wanted 
-i ) flood tho lower holds tho wator is kept in tho field and 
ra hen each field has had its share tho channel to it is blocked. 

wo weedings aro given, but, as tho field has been so carefully 
i r J eaned, the weeds are seldom strong. In ordinary yenrs planted 
n. icc is ready for cutting in Novomber or December. Tho second 
I diode of growing rice is tho kivri or kvrgi, that is tho seed- 
ii rill plan. This system is adopted in the hope that onougli rain 
3f7ill fall within a week after the seed has been sown to make tho 
, oil muddy. It saves much labour, but should the raiu hold oil for 
; ioout a fortnight tlio ground becomes heated and tho seed suffers 
. from tho dryness and is eaten by birds and lizards. At best tho 
outturn is smnll. The third mothod is adopted when tho early 
rain is so heavy that tho seed-drill cannot bo worked. Farrows nro 
. made by the light plough and tho seed is sown in the fnrrow. This 
^furrow-sowing Bystem never yields a good crop. Whon ono of tho 
'three regular modes fails, in tho liopo that tho harvest may not bo 
■"entirely lost, sprouted seed or mdlaki (K.) is sown. A sackcloth or 
..matting bag is filled with grain, dipped in water, and laid in a warm 
close place. In tlirco or four days tho seeds sprout and aro thrown 
n 80-32 
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thick and broadcast on the field. The fifth mode of growing rice is < 
to root out the sprouted rice seedlings where they have come too 
thickly and plant them into the bare fields. This is the rice- - 
grower’s forlorn hope. It is called surdi (E.) or the cold crop, 
perhaps because it does not ripen till the close of the cold weather. 

Ripe rice is reaped and thrashed either - by striking the ears 
against a hoard, or by heating them with a stick, iiitir winnowing ~ 
the grain is carried home and dried, in the sun. The husks of as 
much as is wanted for immediate use are beaten off in a stone 
mortar, ukhal (M.) or varalu (K.), by a wooden pestle, musdl (M.) or . 
vanaki (K.), and the rest is stored in high cylindrical baskets called 
hungi, the openings in which within and without are closed by a 
coating of cowdung. 

In parts of Ehdndpur near the Sahyddris two crops of -rice are 
grown every year. The first crop is Bown with a soed-drill about 
the end of June, or is sown sprouted in August. It ripens towards' 
the end of October and is called the Kartik or October-November- 
crop. The second crop is sown sprouted in November' and' 
December, and ripens towards the end of April. It is- called the 
Vaishahh that is the March -April or the sugi crop. The April crop 
is reckoned better than the October crop because it is not exposed 
to the cold weather winds. 


Wheat, gahn (M.) godi ( K.), Triticum rostivum, -in 3881-82 
covered 63,499 acres or 6’71 per cent of the tillage area. It is 
grown in Belgftum, Sampgaon, Barnsgad, Athni, Gok&k, and Chikodi:; 
Three varieties of wheat are grown in Belgaum, tdmbda or red,p 
khapli, and holi. The tdmbda or red is the best variety and is like] 
English wheat. The khapli is a bearded wheat like English barley!, 
except that the grain is oblong. It is grown as a watered crop ini 
garden lands. The holi is an inferior wheat grown in rice lands after! 
the rice has been carried. Wheat is a cold-weathor or rabi crop. -Ifc l 
prospers only in good black soil. In October, soon after the first heavy [ 
burst of the north-east or Madras monsoon, the wheat is sown likei* 
jvdri in carefully prepared and manured land andis reaped in January J 
and February. The quantity of seed varies from twelve to thirty-two ; 
pounds tho acre. In wheat-growing lands the best succession of crops { 
is said to be Indian millet the first year, cotton the second year, wheats 
the third year, Indian millet the fourth, cotton the fifth, and wheat the 
sixth, and so on in the same rotation. In some places wheat alternates 
with sugarcane and gram ; occasionally kusbi or safflower is raised '• 
two to six feet apart between the rows of wheat. The safflower dcios 
not ripen till one month after the wheat, that is about the end of 
March, and in no way interferes with its growth. Instead of safflower, 
linseod or gram is often grown. "Wheat takes three to thvee and a half - 
months to ripen and grows eighteen inches to two feet high in good 
soils and one foot high in poor soils. Towards the end of December 
one good shower is wanted to .make the wheat crop safe. Southerly 
winds are said to be bad for wheat, northerly or easterly winds are 
preferred. An excessively cold wind causes a blight called itiabgi (K.), 
also called Icuiikam ro'g, which turns the wheat red and reduces' 'the . 
outturn. The average wholesale rupee price of wheat is about. 2s. the' 
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quarter (28 pounds the rupee). Wheat is not tho stnplo food of the 
people. Only the rich, and well-to-do can afford it for ovoryday use. 
The poorer classes eat it only on holidays. Wheat is brought from 
DhdrwAr and Bijdpnr, aud is sent to Goa, Vongurla, and other Konknn 
ports, and thence to Bombay. A small quantity goes to IColhilpur. 
Wheat from Athni finds its way to Bolgaum, Kolhdpur, Vongurla, 

• jChiplun, and ' Knjapur. No wheat is carried to any mil way station 
from any part of tlio district. Tho nearest stations are Poona 210 
and Bdvsi .140 miles from Belgaum. The cart-hiro to these stations 
varies from £1 to £2 (Its. 10 -20). Tho hire of a cart which carries 
1000. pounds from Belgaum to Vongurla, a distance of about sixty 

. miles is IGs. to £l-(Rs.8-10). Belgaum traders buy wheat from 
tlio Bijapur growers and send it to Vongurla and to Bombay on 
their own account. 

Sugarcano, wt (hi.) lealhu (JC.), Snccliarum oflicinnrum, in 1881-82 
covered 4176 acres or 0‘44 por cent of the Ullage area. It is 
grown chiefly in Cliikodi, Belgaum, Satnpgnon, and Klidudpur. It is 
raised in tho same lands ns rice, and it is usual to have ono crop of 
cano followed by two crops of rice. Tho first stop in growing sugar- 
cane is taken in tho first half of January whon tho land rcceivos 
three plongliings with tho light plough, ono lengthwise, ono across, 
and one corncrwisc. As much manure ns the landholder is nblo to 
gather is harrowed -into it; about three tons an aero is a fair 
quantity. All roots bushes and rubbish are linrrowed out. In tho 
beginning of February fnrroWB arc drawn all over tho field by tho 
light plough nine or ten inches deep and nine or ton inches npart. 
Water is lot into tho furrows till tho bottom is deep in mud. 
Into tho mud sugarcano cuttings, fifteen to eighteen inches long and 
with three to five joints, nro laid flat mid firmly pressed into tlio 
bottom of tho furrow by tho foot. Tho plough is driven between 
tho furrows to cover tho cane-cuttings. If tho enno is tho 
common white kind no moro watering is reqnirod, nnd tho field is 
levelled by drawing over it a cross beam of wood. It is covered with 
straw to keep tho surface from parohing in tho sun and is enclosed 
with a hedgo. Except two hand weediugs, no further oxpenso is 
incurred. If they nro of tho black cane, aftor tho cuttings uto 
covorod with earth, tho furrows nro not entirely filled with earth, as, 

' from February until tho rains in June, water must bo lot into tho 
field at least once ovory fourteen days. Tho cano ripens at the end of 
a year. To plant an acre of sugarcano 20,000 cuttings aro required. 

. They cost about Is. (8 as.) tho thousand for the wliito kind and 2s. 
(Ro.l) for tho black. In the raw stato ns tho black is sweotor it 
fotches a higher price tlian tho white, tho black cano selling for 
(i anna) and tho whito for | d. (A anna) a pioco. Both variotios 
nro. used for making molasses or gur. Molassos is mndo in a pross 
of two -upright solid wooden cylinders on ono of which is cut an 
endless male scrow and on the ollior nn endless fornalo screw, 

• Those are sot in pivots cut in a strong plank which is fixed at 

ouo edge of tho bottom of a pit two or three feet deop. .Tho pit. is 
largo enough to, hold, besides tho pross, tho boiling apparatus 
and tho workmen. Tho' male scrow cylindor is abont a foot 
higher than the female aud into its head n h * **r is . .t a 
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which a bullock Is yoked and keeps ilic machine constantly revolting. 
The bullock's pnt h is ou the levci ground outside the mouth of tho . 
pit, nnd tlu* bar ns it circles passes clear of the top of the female 
cylinder. The canes are broken off close to the grtmnd and cat into 
pieces nbont a foot long. A man sits above and keeps feeding tho 
cylinders with pieces of cattc. The juice is thoroughly squeezed out, 
and runs into a large earthen vessel at the bn^o of tlio press. A 
bamboo spout leads it into a flat coppor pan under which a hole is 
dug for tho fire, and tho juico is kept gently and constantly 
boding. When it has gained a proper consistency it is baled into 
a cloth which lies loosely over a liolo in the earth about a foot 
across and four or five inches deep. Tho molasses is thus formed 
into a flattish cake called dht p. 

Jt'hjt or n/Wini, Elcnsino corocann, in 1881-82’ covered 80,010 
acres or 8'17 por cent of tho tillage area. It is grown chiefly in 
Khstmipur, Bcigaum, Chikodi, and Sampgimu, Jidgi is one of tho 
carl}- monsoon crop?, being sown in April or May nnd reaped in 
September. It is grown on all red soils in "West Belgnnm nnd 
Klninrtpur. ltdgi is sometimes raised on fallow ground to make it 
tit to yield a crop of mvl Pauicum miliare in tlio next year. In 
sorno places it is grown oil plots that havo yielded a til crop in tho 
previous year and in tho year after will yield wSri. Tho ground 
is prepared by burning on it wood, leaves, nnd rubbish. Commonly 
t-omo pulses nnd not unfrcqucntly a few seeds of mustard and 
Indian niniro nro sown with the wo* for homo use. In parts of 
the country rttgi seed is mixed with cowibmgnnd a small quantity 
is dropped with tho hand ut intervals of about nino inches npart into 
furrows drawn by the small plough about seven inebes npart. After 
tbi“ tlio seeds nro covered and the field smoothed either by tho 
levelling block or hnrmhi or by n smaller scalping knifo called haisal. 
In every seventh furrow some pulse Or other lm*-h grain na inung> 
iur,]} JWn nud wild nro sown. Jltigi is sown with the first Bhower of 
the south-west monsoon, that is immediately nftor tho thunder- 
storms in April nnd May. It ripens and is ready for gathering in 
September before the etui of the rains. It is cut by the siukle, lied 
in small sheaves, anil stacked on the spot until tho October rains arc 
over, wlivn it te thrashed. Rug! is a very productive crop and can 
be raised in places too steep for tho plough or harrow. Tho grain 
i-i generally eaten by the poorer classes. It is ground into flour and 
drwsed in various ways. Itogi straw is reckoned better than rica 
ttruw for till kinds of cattle. 

Tobacco, t'ir l'ikn (M.) Ldgtropjt't fK.), Nicotiana tnbaenm, in 
3??l-b2 covered 93U acres or 0*98 por cent of tho tillage area. 

It is crown chiefly in Athni and Chikodi in gardens or on favunraldo 
pMs near villages or along rivers amt atrranis. Tim bent tobacco 
i*. re.i-ed on the deep alluvial lands near the Krishna, The reed in 
n in nursery In ds, usually in garden*-, ilftnt tho Iwgiuuingofdalv, 
For the firvt month, if there is i,t> rain, the bed* mnn la,. watered 
every < ilu r day, and, after th>- first nwntlij every fifth day. Tho 
ara fit for planting toward* tlio cud of Aiigu't. ' Before 
thb tly flr'.d, which is generally ef the lec^t coil, i& rn mured 
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by penning shoep_ and cattle on it for several niglits. Then tlio 
liglit plough is drawn over it, once lengthwise and once across, 
about two feet apart. Where two furrows cross tho seedlings are 
planted and watered from a pot wlienover the weather keeps fair for 
more than a day or two. After a fortnight a little dung is put to each 
plant and tho field is hoed with o scalping knifo. This hoeing has to bo 
ropeated several times to keep the 6oilopen and powdered. At tho 
end of.about six weeks the top shoots are pinched off, and tho pinch- 
ing is repeated several times after. In December or January when 
it begins to whiten, tho tobacco is fit for cutting. Tho stems aro out 
within -two or three inches of the ground and are then split length- 
wiso, and the halves strung in a lino and spread to tho sun and air for 
twenty days, being turned every third day. After this tho leaves 
are taken into the houso, piled in a heap, covered with straw, and 
pressed with a large stone, and turned every fourth day. After this 
pressing and turning has been repoated four or fivo timo3 tlio tobacco 
is fit for sale. Tobacco is generally grown every third year. In 
Chikodi and Athni, at a cost at £2 5s. (Rs. 22£), tho aero yield in a 
good Season is 420 pounds, but over a series of several years tho 
average outturn is probably not moi*e than 280 pounds. This at 5 s. 
to 6 a (Rs. 2£ - 3) for twenty-eight pounds brings to tho husbandman 
from £2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25 - 30) or a net acre profit of 5s. to 10s. 
(Rs. 2i-5). 

Cotton, 1 covering 91,407 acres or 9‘66 per cent of the tillage nren, 
is the most valuable and next -.to Indian millob the largest crop 
grown. 

As cotton-growers tho different sub-divisions of Bel gaum come 
in the following order, Pavasgnd, Athni, Sampgaon, Gokak, Chikodi, 
Belgaum, and Kli&napur, 2 Tho soil, ronds, climate, and position of 
Sampgaon fit it to hold tho first rank among tho Belgaum cotton- 
growing tracts. Tho reason why it holds tho third place is that 
its nearness to tho Belgaum market makes grain pay better than 
cotton. As regards climate the Belgaum cotton plain has two great 
advantages. . Its 1500 to 2000 foot abovo the sea keeps it compara- 
tively cool, and tho two fairly liglit monsoons in which it shares 
prevent tho air from growing excessively dry, savo the roots from 
being rotted with damp, and help tho undcr-soil to keep moist far 
into tho hot weather. In tho cotton plains of Bolgaum the average 
yearly rainfall for the twenty-three years ending 1882 varied 
from seventeen to twenty-throe inches. Thormomoter readings at 
Belgaum show a grentest heat of 101° in May and a least heat of 
57° in Decomber. Mr. Mercer, tlio Amorican planter, who in 1840 
travelled over a considorablo part of India, noticed that tho climato 
of the Bombay Knrn&tak was more like that of Mississipi than any 
climato he had experienced in India and that this, had probably 


1 TJio account of Belgaum cotton is prepared from n pamphlet written by Mr. W. 
Wp.lt on, Into superintendent of cotton gin factories oncl cotton improvements. 

: In J 881-82 tlio areas under cotton in tlio different sub-divisions were, Parasgad 
26,G07 acres, Atlmi 21,258, Sampgaon 15,019, Goliik 13,784, Chikodi 0305, Bolgaum 
1405, and KMnipnr 5 ncros. 
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much to do with tho exceptional success o£ Jlississipi seed in' 
Bolgaum and Dhitrwdr. 1 

Tlireo kinds of cotton nro grown in Bolgaum. Gossypium 
nrhoreum or dcvknjma (M.) that is God's Cotton, used in making 
sacred threndsj Gossypium indicum or juvdri-halli (K.) that is 
country cotton j and Gossypium Imrbndonso or rilditi-hnlti (Jv.) that 
is foreign cotton. Of tlieso three kinds Gossypium arboreum, a 
perennial bush growing ten to twolvo feet high is much like tho 
Peruvian or Brazilian cotton plant. It is raised in small quantities 
all over tho district, both in tho black eastern plains and closoto tho 
hilly forest-clad west. Tho cotton is white silky and of long staple, 
but too brittle to be nsed for ordinary purposes. It is never grown 
as a field plant and its wool nover comes to market. Bushes nro 
occasionally grown in gardens bosido wells and streams and near 
temples. From the cotton of this plant Brdhtnnns make their sacred 
threads spinning it from a small Teel called bhirki, templo servants 
make their lampwicks, and BriLhtnan and other high caste Hindu 
women spin it into thread for other purposes. Gossypium indicum or 
juvdri-hatti, generally known as Kurnta cotton, is largely planted 
everywhere. Gossypium hnrbadcnse, which is planted only some- 
times nud to a small extent in Pamsgad and Sampgaon, is tho 
American cotton which was introduced in 1845 by Government 
plnntoTS. Both Kurnta and American cotton nro grown ns 
annuals. 

In former times great care was paid to tho seed. Landholders, 
when tlieir scod showed Bigns of losing strength, sent for n fresh 
supply from any part of tho district whero the crop was speoinlly 
good. Of Into years less caro has been shown in tho choice of seed,’ 
and tho seed is also allowed to suffer from the practico of leaving 
tho cotton unpicked after it is ripe. Showers fnll and tho damp 
seed tends to sprout nud loses vigour. Cotton whose seed is meant 
for planting should be separately ginned'. Separate ginning is 
necessary becauso seed for sowing should be as well preserved 
as possible, while tho seed of cotton ginned for wool must bo 
thoroughly dried in tho sun before ginning. Seed for sowing 
must ho kopt in a dry and oven temperature, and through tlio 
early rain 3 must bo often -looked at and aired ,to check untimely 
sprouting. Tho poople pay great caro to tho seed, keeping it in 
well covered dry cnrtlienwnro pots, and taking it out and ex- 
amining it every now and then until sowing time. It is easy to tell 
if cotton seed is good or is bad. Cut aorbss it with n sharp knifo 
and look at tho kornel. If tho seed is good tho kernel is cream- 
coloured, moist, and speckled with littlo dark spots ; if tho seed is 
bad the kernel is a dirty yellow or brown, and is shrirclled. 
In sending cotton seeds from ono district or ono country to another 
especially by sea, tho greatest caro should bo taken. The seed should 


‘Observations in tho American cotton country bo tween 30* and 34° north lali. 
J23 <mo ., 9G wcst . lonfiitndo show for eight towns in tho moro westerh 

tract [OS*- 00* west), n variation from 04 to 74* in means anil from 47” to 87* in 
extremes, and for six places in the more eastern tract (82*. 78* west) a variation from 
£7* to 72* in means, and from 42? to 83* in extremes. ' VWMt,on from 
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bo packed in a cool, dry, airy place, wliero ilio temperature is as 
even as possible. On board ship tlio parcels should when pmclicablo 
bo in cabins or rooms on deck. Stowing below hatches often docs 
much mischief to cotton seed. Some Gorman authorities go so 
far ns tb say that no seed, can keep its lifo if packed in tlio hold 
below the ship’s water-line. This is not the case, as instances aro 
known in which seed so pneked sprouted and gave a middling crop. 
Still great risk is run and serious harm is almost always caused. 
With tho more dclicato kinds of cotton it is best to send tlio seed 
with the wool, just as picked from tho plant. 2s T o seed should evor 
be placed near a ship’s engines or boilers. 

In India for the growth of cotton, tho soil should bo loose and open 
enough to allow tho air and sun to piss below tho surface and still 
moro'to let cxccssivo and untimely rain drain under tho roots. Theso 
qualities tho crumbling gaping soil of tho deep black Bclgntun plain 
has in nn unusual degree. Tho black cotton soil, which tlio Ksinarcso 
husbandmen call i /era bhxtmi (K.) or melted earth is of tlirco classes, 
regar (Tel.) or pure black, a lirown soil much liko rrgnr but geolo- 
gically loss matured and containing much disintegrated trap, and a 
gray black soil largely mixed with lime nodules and an underlayer 
of lime two to ton foot below tho surface. The regar or pure black 
is best suited for tlio local cotton and tho brown for tho American 
cotton. Tho'gray black is inferior to the other two, tlio staple being 
poorer and scantier. Ono groat merit of tlio black and brown soils 
is the wonderful time tho under-soil keeps moist. It is this under- 
ground dampness)lhat enables tho cotton plant to mature as lute as 
March. When the surface is baked and gapes with tlio heat tlio 
cotton hushes aro still greon liccnuso tho tap-roots arc* down in the 
cool moist undersoil. Cotton is seldom grown on red soil ; tlio 
outturn is too small to pay at ordinary prices. Sir. D'Oyley, an 
assistant] collector, onco experimented with foreign cotton on red 
soil. Ho found tho plants flourish so long ns tho rains lasted, hut 
as soon ns the dry weather sot in they withered. Examination 
showed that the hardness of the soil had kept- tho roots from passing 
any distance below tho surface. 

Much interesting information was collected in I8. r i5 ns to tho effect 
of watering cotton in Belgnum. Mr. Goldfinch, of tho Civil Service, 
stated that water was considered unnecessary if not hurtful. Somo 
New Orleans plants failed in watered land, while others throvo 
near at hand in the same soil without water. Mr. Seaton-iCnrr, of 
the Civil Service, lmd never seen cotton watered ; ho believed that 
watering would harm tho plank Tho lalo Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
C.S.I., who had paid closo attention to the subject, condemned tho 
watering of cotton. lie tried several kinds at the snmo limo 
somo with and some without water. In all cases, except only with 
the Sea Island, watering was a failure. With Sea Island, tip to, 
a -certain timo, watering did good, but continued watering did 
hurra. Ho thought that in deop black soils watering would always 
harm cotton, but in stony and shallow soil ono or two judicious 
waterings might do good. In any case water should never be given . 
after the 15th of December. Ho thought that tho staple of watered 
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cotton would always prove weaker ..than the staple of unwatered 
cotton. The husbandmen whom Colonel Taylor consulted had 
never tried irrigation and agreed with him in all essential points. 
The result of experiments in watering cotton in Belgaum was in red 
soil an outturn of cotton worth 2s. 6tZ. (Rs.lJ) at a cost of £1 Os. 8d. 
(Rs, 10^); in black soil an outlay of 11s. 10d'. (Us. 5 VS) 
yielded little more than half the quantity grown without water. 
Between 1845 and 1851, Mr. Channing, an American planter who 
was engaged by the East India Company and was sent by 
Government to Belganm, made some experiments in red and clayey 
soils. He thought that in these soils water helped cotton, but 
it must be applied most carefully, after sunset and before sunrise 
and without wetting the leaves. He also held that the watered 
plants were more liable to blight and to injury from insects. In 
1854, Mr. L. R. Ashburner, of the Civil Service, noticed that watering 
made cotton run to wood and seed and lessened the outturn of wool 
and w eake ned the staple. This view was supported by the American 
planters who declared that after the tap-roots had taken hold, soil 
and climate could hardly be too dry. In Dh&rw&r watering the 
cotton plants showed the same result. - On one occasion, when 
want of rain threatened to destroy his crop, Mr. W. Shenror 
(1867-1875), the superintendent of cotton experiments, endeavoured 
to save it by watering. The watered plants yielded no more cotton 
than the unwatered plants, and the staple of the watered plants 
was exceptionally weak. So far as Mr. Shearer’s experience went 
the only effeot of watering either foreign or local cotton was to 
devolop the plant at the expense of the fibre. Apart from the 
difficulty of keeping the plants in health during the whole of an 
ordinary hot season the annual cotton plant would seem to yield 
better cotton than the plant yields when it is allowed to remain in 
the ground for more than one season. In 1874, Mr. Walton, the 
superintendent of cotton gin factories in Belgaum, noticed that 
after a very heavy and late rainfall cotton was deficient in quantity 
and unusually weak in staple. At the beginning of the next rains 
the plants were so green that some landholders allowed them to stand 
till the next Beason. This attempt to make cotton perennial 
failed. In every place where it was tried the yield was very smnll, 
and the length and strength of the fibre much less' than usual, while 
in the fields grown in the regular way, that is treating the plant as 
an annual, the crop was unusually large and good. 

Mr. Mercer, an American planter, who was in Dh&rw&r between 
1841 and 1846, came to the conclusion that, though poverty often 
prevented -him from doing what was best, no one understood the 
benefit of a regular change of crops better than -the Indian 
husbandman. On the other hand Dr. Wight maintained that in 
his rotation of crops the ' Indian husbandman was more governed 
by chance or caprice than by system. Mr. Walton’s experience 
during the fifteen years ending 1880 satisfied him that Mr. Mercer’s 
view was the correct view. The Belganm husbandman, when 
well-to-do, is careful to change his crop according to regular 
rules. He knows that cotton take's much out of the soil, and, 
unless he is tempted by high prices, docs not grow cotton oftener 
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than onco in throe yonrs. Other circumstances besides a tompting 
price of cotton lead to the rule of rotation being broken. A 
landholder may make the proper field ready for cotton but the rain 
may be unsuitable for cotton and another crop may have to bo 
sown. Cotton is one of the late, called rabi (M. and If.) or liingari 
(K.), crops. If rain falls well for tho early crops the husband- 
man leaves less land than ho ought for the late crops ; if the early 
rain fails more land than ho ought to leavo is loft for tho Into crops. 
Again as high cotton prices tempt tho linsbnndman to grow more 
cotton than ho ought to grow, so high grain prices tempt him to 
grow less cotton than ho ought to grow. Still cotton is tlio husband- 
man's great money-bringing and rent-paying crop and ho is always 
anxious to grow as much cotton as ho can. Enquiries into tho 
composition of cotton seem to show that the cotton or wool absorbs 
potash, lime, phosphoric acid, magnesia, and sulphuric acid, the 
proportions being about half of the whole potash, one-quarter lime, 
oue-fifth phosphoric acid, and the greater part of the small remainder 
magnesia with a very little sulphuric acid. Tho total quantity 
absorbed is very small. It was calculated that soino twelve pounds 
of tho above ingredients were amalgamated in about two thousand 
pounds of cotton wool, so that tho total quantity was only about one 
ounce to an aero. An analysis of tho seed showed that, flic seed 
absorbed half as much again ns tho wool, Of ninety-six parts forty- 
five were phosphoric acid, thirty litne, twenty potash, and the small 
remainder sulphuric acid. No analysis of tlvc plant is available. 

Manure is not put on the ground in tho same year in which tho 
land is sown with cotton. Tho husbandmen say that fresh mnntiro 
heals the soil too much forcotton ; they therefore put on the ninnuro 
tho year before the cotton is sown. The manure is the pulvoriscd 
produco of the manure-pit -in which dung, cattle litter, house 
sweepings, fallen leaves, ashes, and rubbish of all sorts have been 
laid to rot. Three to six cart-loads of manure an ncro are generally 
spread on tlio fields in tlie hot season (March-May) between thunder- 
showers. To this is added the burnt roots of tbc former crop and 
occasionally sorno quick-growing crop is raised and ploughed in. 

Tho field tools used in growing cotton havo been alrendy 
described. 

Mr. Mercer, tbc American planter (1841-1846), came to tho 
conclusion that tho system of growing cotton in tho Kitnnreso 
country was not nearly so defective ns was supposed. Many of tho 
hotter class of husbandmen take great care in preparing their cotton 
land. It is cleared of all tho stumps of tlio previous crop, partly 
by hand partly with tho hoe or hunti. It is then ploughed either 
with the smallor or larger plough. Tho mnin object of working tho 
largo plough is not so much to turn tho soil as to cut out tho 
roots of weeds and wild plants, particularly the entangled nnd 
almost incredibly strong webs which tho matted roots of harrihaUi 
(M.) or hiriki (K.) grass, Cynodon dactylon, form eight to twolvo 
inches below tlio surface, unless tho Uoriki, which though hurt- 
ful ns a Wood is the host horse grass ’in tho Knrmttak, is cleared tho 
cotton roots have no chance of striking into tlio subsoil and the 
a 80—33 
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plants rapidly wither ns the moisture withdraws from the surface to 
the subsoil. Even repeated workings of the heavy plough aro not 
always sufficient to remove the roots of this grass. After several 
plougliings the weeds have often to be destroyed by men going round 
separately and cutting and uprooting them with a bladed pick or 
bdi-leudali. After the ground is cleared the hoe is used to break tho 
clods, but these are often so large and stubborn that they have first 
to be roughly separated by a heavy beam of wood, locally called the 
leorartn (K.), dragged by several pairs of bullocks. . After tho beam 
the hoe or kunti (K.) is used. Even this is sometimes not enough 
and the clods have to be softened by rain before it is possible to 
break them. Another effectual way is to break the land by manual 
labour. Large numbers of labourers turn out with pickaxes or bai- 
kudalis (K.) and dig the land often two feet deep. This is very slow 
and hard work, bub the result repays the severe labour and expense. 
The soil thus broken and smoothed is ready for seed. 

A point which was often urged by the American planters, and 
which has since been strongly recommended by many outsiders, is 
early sowing. It is often stated that Belgaum cotton has to pass 
through many hardships because the Beed is not sown soon enough. 
No rule can bo laid down as to the correct time for sowing. In each 
district the time depends on the rainfall. No cotton seed can b’o 
successfully sown until enough rain has fallen to bring tbe soil into 
proper condition for starting the Boed. This condition of the earth 
is much better understood by the local husbandman than by any 
stranger. In 1860, Mr. Mansfield, who had long known tho K&nareso 
country, drew the attention of Government to an advertisement of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, in which people were advised 
to sow cotton in May and November. All persons who followed this 
advice would, Mt. Mansfield observed;inevitablyloso both their seed 
and their labour. In May the Belgaum soil is much like cinders at 
a temperature of one hundred and fifty degrees; and, if sowing is 
delayed till November, the cotton has not time to ripen before the 
fierce sun forces open the half-ripe bolls. 

Cotton is sown in August, early or late according to the rainfall, 
but generally in the latter part of the month. As a rale cotton- 
sowing begins s in the west fully a fortnight before it begins in the 
east. This is owing to the difference in rainfall. In fact the eastern 
country has often to wait for what the K&narese call the muggi mu Hi, 
or return monsoon, that is rain from the east, before their land is 
in proper order for cotton and other late or hingari sowings- 
By the latter part of August the land liafe been thoroughly soaked, 
and is so far drained that the .surface is comparatively dry. Land 
fairly dry on the surface with much moisture below is in the proper 
state for sowing cotton. It helps the seed to sprout and it draws 
the roots deep enough to support and bring tho plant to perfection 
when the hot weather and trying east winds set in. Between the time 
of smoothing and of sowing the land tbe surface generally becomes 
more or less covered with weeds and grass. The husbandman 
easily removes those weeds with his hoe, "and the hoeing also stirs the 
surface and makes it ready for the seed. The seeds are rubbed in 
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fresh bullock-dung and water, which gives them a bard smooth 
surface, prevents their sticking together, and enables them to run. 
freely through the sowing drill. The rubbing with cowdung 
is also said to quicken and help tho sprouting." -The seed is sown 
with the aid .of the seed-drill or leurgi (K.), which has two iron teeth 
as far apart as the distance between the two rows of cotton. To 
bach of tho teeth a hollow bamboo tube called yellisliedi (K.) is 
fastened. Bullocks are yoked to the seed-drill, and as the drill 
moves the iron teeth plough two drills, and in these the cotton seed 
is dropped through tlie bamboo tube. Two rows are thus sown 
about eighteen inches apart. The seed-drill is immediately followed 
by, the hoe which closes tlie drills. The seed-leaves show in six to 
twelve days. . In about a month, when the plants are three or four 
inches high, the farmer takes his simple hut effective grubber or 
yedi-ltunti (IC), and works it between the cotton plants doing two 
rows at a time. The grubber roots out all young weeds and 
grass, and,' at the same time, turns over the surface soil and 
prevents it from souring, and- also heaps the soil at the roots of 
the young plants. This heaping of the soil is repeated several times, 
the oftener the better, until the plants grow too high. The more 
hardworking and. careful husbandmen besides the grubber employ 
hand labour. For this men women and children are hired on 
3 d. to Gd. a day (2-4 as.), weeding at a surprising speed with a 
Jcurclrigi or miniature sickle. By the middle of October hard 
cutting east winds set in which are very trying to the cotton plants^ 
.These east winds last fully a month, when the strain is eased by 
.occasional genial westerly breezes, and sometimes by timely 
showers. Then easterly winds again set in, and with an occasional 
break blow more or less heavily, until January and sometimes 
February. Meanwhile tho plants have flowered, and these steady 
oast winds .rapidly mature them and Tipon the bolls, so that the 
crop is ready for a first picking late in February or early in 
March. A good crop yields five and sometimes Bix pickings; a poor 
crop not 'more than three or four. All the picking, and in the case 
of the local cotton.all the ginning, is done by women and children, 
tho labour of the meu ceasing when the plants reach maturity. The 
main anxiety with cotton is to plant it so that it will be ripe and got 
picked whou there is no danger of rain. This essential is too often 
overlooked by-, those who think that the Bel gaum husbandman might 
sow his cotton earlier, and thus 1 have it sooner ready for export. 
Experience has taught the people that by sowing in August the 
chances of success are greater than by, sowing at any other time. 

'Tho payment of the cotton-pickers causes frequent disputes. 
• Wkoh the price of the staple rules high the husbandman wishes to 
pay the women in cash. When the price of the staple is low he wishes 
to pay them in'kind. Tho pickers know well how cotton is selling, 
and as their interests are the opposite of the husbandman's, disputes 
are common. When the crop is large labour is generally scarce', 
then- the women strike in the most determined way, and generally 
make the owner of the Cotton come to terms. 1 In America when. 
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it grows too freely tlie cotton plant is topped or pruned. This 
is done to prevent the plant running’ to wood and leaf and to 
make it flower and fruit. Bclgautn cotton plants are never pruned. 
During the fifteen years ending 1880 only in the heavy rains of 1874 
did the plants grow to any great size. Even then they were no 
larger than tho usual height m America. European agriculturists, 
both, practical and amateur, have often remarked upon and condemucd 
tho crowded way in which tho people of Bolgaum grow their 
cotton. In this, to a considerable extent, the pedple are right. 
That at times thoy ovorcrowd the plants is true. _ Still in so dry a 
climate and so dry a soil moderately thick planting is required. What 
injures the staple most is tho practiceof picking whether the day is dry 
or wet, and at tho picking time wot days or at least thunderstorms 
are not uncommon. Tho women bring in the cotton packed in large 
bundles on their heads. These loads nro weighed or tho weight is 
guessed at and tho bundles are thrown on tho rest of the heap in 
tho room, shod, or cattle-house, whero tho husbandman inay be 
storing his seed cotton. This goes on for day’s, often for wooks, 
and when tho huge heap is finished, it is often allowed to lie for 
months without being examined or even looked at. The result 
is that the huge mass steams and heats through the rainy months, 
and the fibre is hopelessly weakoned and impaired. When the raw 
cotton is brought out of such a store-room it is never fit to gin, 
either with the saw-gin or the foot-roller. No machine will work it; 
they clog and choke and will not turn Out the cotton wool until it has 
been thoroughly dried in tho sun, and often until it has been flogged 
with bamboos, a process which, to some extent, damages tho fibre. 

Though naturally very hardy sudden changes of weather sometimes 
Larin cotton. What tries cotton most are untimely sudden and 
heavy falls of rain, froquent changes of wind, aud cloudy weather. 
Frost also injures the plaut, but frost seldom happons in Belgautn. 
Tho people often say their cotton plants aro smitten with disease 
when unusual hent and excessive dryness occur before tho tap-roots 
have passed into the cool subsoil. When this happons the branches 
and leaves droop, then dry and turn brown, and in tho ond look as 
if they had been burnt. The people distinguish six blights or- 
diseases from which cotton is apt to suffer. These aro Banti Bog {K.), 
the yellow disease, caused especially in badly drained fields by 
untimely rain and flooding. The stems and branches become a 
dirty yellow, the leaves grow red, and tho bush droops, and if the 
flooding or excessive damp lasts long enough the plant dies. Banji 
Bog { K.), the barren disease, is caused by hard east winds blowing 
night and day’ accompanied by cloudy weather. This disease seems 
to stop growth. The plant almost ceases to show fresh leaves, and 
the flowers and bolls no longer devolope. The name Qugari Rog (EL), 
that is the half-cooked grain disease, shows that tho soil and air 
have partially boiled or cooked the cotton plauts. It is caused by 
excessive moisture and dull weather with heavy clouds and slight 
changing winds. The leaves shrivel and dry. Shidi Hayu (K.) of 


twenty eight pounds of American lingiiwed cotton. With local cotton they were paid 
m kind, generally about one sixth of what u as brought in. 
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unknown meaning , is caused by long continued barsb north-east 
•winds. The leaves droop but the plant seldom dies. Majghi Bog (K.), 
or the white disease, is brought on by excessive dewB at. night 
followed by heavy winds during the day. The leaves turn a dull 
white aud both leaves and flowers droop and die. Kari Jigi Rog (K.), 
the black sticky disease, is the worst of all cotton ailments. When 
it takes hold of a field and the plauts are far advanced they 
hardly ever recover. It is caused by long continued dews and 
unceasing easterly winds. The leaves become so thickly covered 
with a dark gumlike substance, that leaves flowers and half- 
formed bolls die and drop, and, in a short time, a field of strong 
green healthy bushes turns to charred-looking dirty sticks. Both 
kinds of cotton are subject to these ailments, but the acclimatised 
American suffers more than the local cotton. The plants show 
wonderful life and hardiness iu recovering from disease when the 
cause of disease is removed, and healthy weather again gives the 
bushes a chance. Genial seasonable weather stops all forms of 
disease. Toung plants generally recover, but the full grown suffer 
and yield-short weak and often dull fibre. 1 

According to the season the acre yield of clean cotton ranges 
from forty to fully one hundred pounds. In America the outturn 
is higher, the average yield over the whole states varying from one 
hundred and thirty to one hundred and seventy-five pounds. In 
considering these results the further difference in the proportion of 
yield of wool to seed in Indian and American cottons has to be 
remembered; In Indiau cotton the usual outturn is three parts seed 
to one part fibre ; in the American cotton it is two parts seed to one 
part fibre. In other words the American yields fully thirty-three 
pounds of fibre to every one hundred pounds of seed cotton, and 
the Indian twenty-five pounds. According to the 1882-83 Bombay 
Cotton Report, during the five years ending 1882-83 the average 
estimated acre yield was of American cotton twenty-two pounds and 
of local cotton thirty-two poands. 2 

Tho cost of growing cotton is difficult to determine. Much 
depends on the condition of the grower, the number of cattle ho 
owns, the area of laud he holds, the number of persons in his house. 


l Dr. Forbes, then Cotton Commissioner, has left tho following detailed description of 
a deadly blight from which the cotton suffered in 1807. In December unusually dark 
and cloudy weather accompanied by untimely and heavy rain, checked tho plants 
and made, them droop. Towards tho middle of Dccomber tho first signs of wind 
blight were seen, and from that time forward the plants passed from bad to worse. 
The American plants suffered first in their foliage. Tho leaves grew dark and 
shrivelled as if blasted and soon after dropped leaving tile pods unsheltered. Tho 
most advanced pods soon lost their plumpness and opened prematurely, while the 
younger holla withered and fell to tho ground. Tho local plant kopt its loaves and 
.for a time seemed likoly to yield a fair crop. Bat tho had weather continued, tho 
pods suffered, and their failure was almost as complete os tho failure of the American 
crop. 

s Tho details are : In 1878-79 ton pounds of American and twenty-eight pounds of 
local cotton ; in 1879-80 fifteen pounds of American and thirty-fonr pounds of local 
'cotton ; in 18S0-81 sixteen pounds of American and tliirty-tw 0 poundB of local cotton j 
in 1831-82 thirty-seven pounds of American and twenty-eight ponnds of local cotton; 
and in 1832-83 thirty-one pounds o£ American and thirty-seven pounds of local cotton. 
.These figures arc probably of little value, . 
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and many other conditions which moro or less affect his actual cash 
outlay on cotton operations. Roughly the aero cost of growing 
cotton is Cs. 3d. (Rs.3£) and the value of tho produce is £1 4s. 
(Rs.12) leaving a not profit of } 7s. 9 d. (Rs. S|) an acre. 1 ♦ . ” 

In tho oaro and skill which they givo.to tho growth of cotton tho 
small landholders ara in no way inferior to tho largo proprietors.' 
Since the intoduction of tho survey settlement between 1849 and 
1857, especially in Athni and Chikodi, tho area under cotton 1ms 
surprisingly increased. , ’ 

In 1819, soon after tho Karndtak passed to the British when 
Belgaum was still under Madras, tho commercial residents of Bcll/iri 
recommended that Brazil cotton should he introduced along the 
Krishna, Malprablm, and Glmtprabha. There is no • evidence to ‘ 
show whether these views wero approved or acted on. In 1820, 
Mr. Marshall, then statistical reporter to Government, recommended 
tho growth of Bourbon cotton. Some of it was tried in Belgaum 
and did well on dry and rather gravelly soils. 8 In 1828 the Court 
of Directors authorized the Bombay Government to pay premiums 
or to give some other encouragement to native cultivators who 
would prepare approved parcels of cotton of not less than fivo 
khandh grown from local seed or from foreign seed supplied from 
Government farms. Soon after this, selected foreign seed, chiefly, 
American, was sent to Bombay with two Whitney saw-gins and 
several hooks on the growth of cotton. In tho same year Lord- 
Ellenborough, tho chairman of tho Indian Board, pressed on the 
East India Company tho importance of improving the cotton'supply. 
In 1829, a beginning was made by Dr. Lush as superintendent of 
botanical experiments for the Bombay Government. Tho chief 
aims of these experiments wero to procure a better variety of cotton, 
to introduce n better system of growing cotton, and to improve 
the ginning or cleaning of tho staple. In the Ksinavese country 
Dr. Lush's operations were in great measure confined to Dbiirwdr. 
In 1832 tho produce was decided to be no better than common field 
cotton, and the experiments in tho Kdnarese couutry were pronounced * 
a failure. In 1832, at Biiil-Hongal in Snmpgaon experiments ’ 
were made with Sea Island cotton. Black-seeded Barbadocs, and 


1 Tho details are :Govemment'land rent Its. 1J, seed 1 a. first hoeing G at. plough- ■ 
ing 7 as. second hoeing C as. drill sowing and hoeing T 'at. grabbing 9 as. nicking ‘ 
10 at., total Us. 3J. In 184G, Mr, Inveracity, the Collector of Belgaum, estimated 
that tin noro of cotton returned n sum of £1 15?. (Us. 17}) of which £1 G«. (its.) 3) 

. had been spent in raising tho crop, and fls. (Ub. 4}) was a balance of profit. Tlio 
'land on which Mr. Inverarity’s calculations wero based paid tho exceedingly hi"h 
acre rental of 10s. (Us. 5) and in 184G cotton was worth only half of what it was 
worth some years later. In spite of the much higher land rates then in force it paid 
to sell Belgaum cotton in Bombay at 2d. a pound. In 1850, Mr. Clmnning calculated 
the cost of growing cotton, exclusive of assessment, at Ss. (Us. 1}) an aero. He also 
estimated the cost of manuring at 4s. (Us. 2) an acre.' As tho land is manured the 
year before tho cotton is sown only half of it belongs to the cost of cotton-growing. 
For tho fivo years ending 1S5G-57 excluding assessment tho mean acre cost of cotton- 
grotving was roughly estimated by local officers at 4 s. (Us. 2) in 1852-03 and 1853-54 
and at 3s. (Rb. 1 }) in 1 854-55, 180B-5G, and 186G-57. 

5 Marshall 's Belgaum, Gl. Mr. Walton thought the dev-l-apdt, Gossyptum arhoreum, ’ 
a romnant of tho Brazil cotton introduced in 1810. It seems unlikely tiiat so recent 
a foreigner should gnin a place among tho holy plants of India. 
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Gujardt. Somo of tlie seed did not sprout and all failed. The 
American saw-gins were condemned as unsuitable, which they 
certainly are for ginning local cotton. To tempt landholders to 
improve thoir cotton Government stated that they were willing to 
take their rents in cotton instead of in cash and that for specially 
well cleaned cotton they were ready to pay twenty per cent over 
the market price. No advantage was taken of these offers. Only a 
very small quantity of clean well-picked cotton was secured. A 
special agent was appointed to try and improve the preparation of 
cotton in Belgaum, DhdrwfLr, .and Bij&pur, but his endeavours mot 
with little Buccess. In or shortly 'after 1832, under Dr. Lush, a 
Government experimental farm was started at Sigihalli in Khdn&pur. 
Tho site of the farm was badly chosen as Khdnstpur is the part of 
the district least suited for cotton. The objects aimed at in 
establishing the Sigihalli farm were to introduce new and better 
-kinds of cotton, and to improve the growing, cleaning, and packing 
of the local variety. In 1834 a committee of Pdrsi cotton merchants 
in Bombay reported so highly on some of the Sigihalli cotton, that 
Government sent it to England. In England it was pronounced 
clean and showy, hut much injured in cleaning, containing very 
objectionable small white knots. Of nine lots sent from Bombay 
the valuation varied from five pence to nine. pence the pound. The 
experts, who made the valuations, added that the value of the injured 
cotton conld not he given with confidence as spinners might refuse 
to take itj though it might he bought in moderate quantities at 
the prices named by candlewick-makers, jewellers, and others. 
These opinions were repeated on another sample of tho same white- 
seeded perennial kind subsequently sent to England from the 
Sigihalli farm. Relieved by occasional successes the result of the 
Sigihalli farm continued disappointing till it was closed in 183G by 
Sir Robert Grant, then Governor of Bombay (1835-1838), who held 
that enough had been done to show that the attempt to improve 
the Karndtak cotton was a failure. 

In 1835, Lord Ellenborough, President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for theAffairs of India, suggested that Egyptian seed should be 
tried in Western India. He also suggested that, to ascertain the best 
means of cleaning cotton, specimens of the machinery used in America, 
Brazil, India, and Egypt, should he sent to London. To carry oat 
these views Dr. Lush sent a foot-roller and a common ginner or 
charted. At the same time Dr. Lush noticed that he had not found 
the foot-roller able to clean any foreign cotton ; he probably meant 
any New Orleans. In 1836, when the experiments to improve the 
cotton were stopped. Government offei-ed for five years to forego 
tho assessment on all Government land under cotton. This concession 
did not meet with "the approval of the Court of Directors, and the 
remission was cancelled in January 1838. In 1839 further enquiries 
into tho causes of the. unsatisfactory state of Western India cotton 
led Sir J.'Rivetb-Carnac, then Governor of Bombay (1839-1841), to 
the conclusion that dirty cotton gave the local dealers and middle 
men a better return than clean cotton. About this time the Court 
of Directors determined to try how far Indian cotton could be 
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improved by employing American planters in India. Captain 
Bayles, of the Madras Army, was sent to America. He not unnatu- 
rally met with great opposition. Tlio cry was raised that it waB an 
English scheme to rain the American cotton trade; tho American 
papers urged that it was a public duty to prevent Captain Bayles. 
securing planters ; he had to go about armed and -was forced to 
■work in secret. At last twelvo planters accepted his terms and 
agreed to come to India to conduct .experiments in growing cotton. 
Three of tho twelvo arrived in Bombay in 1840. -In 1841 Mr .-Mercer 
one of tho American planters, with two assistants Mr. Hawley and 
Mr. Chancing, was sent to Dhdrwar, whore they began an experi- ' 
mental cotton farm at Kushgal, five miles north cast of Hubli. ' 

The American planters came to tlio country with the object of 
introducing the American system of growing cotton. They naturally 
at first paid little attention to the local modes of tillnge, and viewed , 
their roughness and imperfection with contempt. Experience taught 
them that American tools and American ruleB were unsuited to the . 
country, and that the local tools and tlio local rules were suited to the 
country. Only after adopting local methods did their operations prove - 
at all successful. In 1S41 the American planters .noticed adulteration , 
as one of tlio chief causes of the doprossion of the Indian cotton trade. 
They said that both European and native merchants found that dirty t 
and falsely packed cotton yielded abetter return than clcarf. 1 

In 1 844-45, 185,888 and in 1845-46 117,188 acres wero under’ 
cotton. In 1845 experiments were begun in Bolgaum with tlio view 
of introducing foreign cotton and saw-gins. Mr. J. W. Channing, 
who since 1841 had been Mr. Mercer’s assistant in Dhiirwar, was 
transferred to Belgaum. In March 1845, Mr. Frere the Collector 
of Belgaum, reported that Mr. Channing bad decided to begin 
work at Neganhdl in Sampgaon and wished to have three hundred 
acres of land. Government considered Mr. Charming's estimnte 
toe high and thought tho experiment would succeed better farther ' 
east. Mr. Channing kept to his opinion that Neganlial was the most 
Bailable place for experiments, and a farm was accordingly started at* 
Hegsnhil. Mr. Channing proposed to sow his fields with New Orleans,' 
Broach, and Sea Island cotton. Broach seed was ordered, and New 
Orleans, probably supplied by Mr. Shaw the Collector of Dhdnvdr, 
was largely planted. In October the prospects of the American cotton 
were so promising that the superintendent applied for two gins of 
twenty-five spws each. The stock of machinery was so small that 
Government could spare only one machine of fourteen saws.' Early 
in 1846 some American gins arrived in Bombay for sale, and two 
of these, one of twenty-two, the other of twenty-five -saws, wero 
secured for the Belgaum cotton farm. Mr. Channing proposed 
to keep one for his own work and 6ell the other, and this was 
sanctioned. Early in February 1846. bad weather set in, and’ the 
superintendent complained that, though the plants looked healtihjr,-, 

1 Adulteration was 
before the Karnfttnk 
tfonof theGu . 
from India. 
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and showed quantities of flowers, tho crop would not mature, but 
fell off just us tho bolls were forming. When Government hoard of 
this failure they asked whether it was duo to the unfavourable season 
and not rather to tho unsuitable situation of tho farm. In reply 
Mr. Clianning reported a great improvement in tho crop, and begged 
that for tho presentjudgment regarding the farm might be suspended. 
Ho also brought to notice a demand among dealers for tho use of gins, 
and asked that spare machinery lying at Broach might be sent to 
him. This was sanctioned, and ho recommended that for two shillings 
(Re. 1) 75G ponnds (27 mans at 28 lbs. tho man ) of well picked and 
672 ponnds (24 mans) of avorago secd-cotton should bo ginned. 
Though the result was not completely satisfactory tbo market price 
of the New Orleans was twelve per cent above tlmt of the local staple. 
The reshits with Broach seed were encouraging and tho crop turned 
out a success. 

In 1845-4G tbo American planters came to the conclusion that the 
local cotton was neavly as good as any cotton grown in India. It 
was the dirt-trasli mixed with it, in most cases wilfully, that ruined 
its name in European markets. The Bombay cotton trade showed 
so serious a decline that in 1844 and again in 1S1G a committee was 
appointed in Bombay ft) enquire into tho reasons and to suggest a 
remedy. 1 ' In 1 84G-47* from tho experience of tlio previous season, 
Mr. Clinnning recommended that at NoganljfU ho Bhonld cultivate 
only as much land as could be managed by bis two pairs of bullocks 
and that lie should bo authorized to nmko contracts nt four Parasgad 
and nt two Sampgaon villages to have twonty acres in each villngo 
cultivated on Government account. These proposals made necessary 
another ginning establishment at Murgod, nbout fifteen miles north- 
west of ’ Saundaiti. The superintendent considered these new 
measures so successful that, towards tlio end of tho year, he asked 
leave to give np tho Ncganbal farm, and carry out all his operations 
on tho contract plan. In supporting this proposal tho Collector 
stated that 1800 acres wero undor Orleans seed and 72GjJ under 
Broach. Ho believed that these two varieties would bo grown to 
any extent that Government might wish if tho produce could find 
a market. Government sanctioned tho superintendent’s proposals 
and granted him two gin-learners. On tho whole, ns in tho previous 
year, tho Broach was a success, but New Orleans after a good 
promise failed to ripen. Further experience showed that Broach 
cotton was unpopular with tho peoplo because of tbe difficulty in 
clearing the stumps of tho old plants. In addition to the experiments 
with Now Orleans nnd Broach the superintendent planted 248 pounds 
of Narnia or Central Indian cotton, eighty-eight pounds of Georgia, 
fifty-six pounds of Sea Island, and thirty-six pounds of Bourbon. 
None of those sowings succeeded. Tho purchases nnd sales of cotton 
in 1846-47 showed a considerable balance in favour of Government. 
New Orleans, which cost Government £7 1 Us. (Rs. 774) to lay down 
in Bombay, was sold in Bombay for £12 (Rs. 120)j Belgaum-grown 
Broach cost £G 15#. (Rs. 67ft) to lay down in Bombay and fetched 
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£12 10*. (Rs.l2i>)j local Belgnmn cost Government £.7 If. (Its. 70|) 
to 3ny down in Bombay; wlmt it fetched is not stated. In this year 
Bolgaum New Orleans sold at 14*. (Its. 7) a l:h«nili above Dhdrtvdr 
New Orleans. Ill 1S4G Mr Mansfield, the Collector, in describing 
tlio results of ilio American experiments recorded tlio opinion that 
tiio Indian system of tillage was better suited for India than the 
American system. In liis opinion tlio American system was tnoro 
costly than India either could afTord or required. 

In 18 17-48,2017 acres wero under New Orleans and 115,838 under 
local cotton. The remit of the sowings of New Orleans was far from 
encouraging, the rainfall was scanty, and much of the crop was lost 
by heavy wind and min in the picking season. Mr. dimming 
feared tfmt so few fields had yielded a good crop that in the next 
year ninny of the people would keep from sowing New Orleans 
cotton. The superintendent wii«uumbleto buy in Belgnmn all thoXow 
Orleans cotton required by Government. Be bought the balance in 
ltou, Ilutignnd, and Bdgnlkot, where the growth of New Orleans htuT 
spread. At. this timo tlio tillage in some parts seems to have been 
very slovenly, the average acre return of clean cotton varying from 
thirty to fifty.fivo pounds or about one-third to one-lialf of the yield 
of well-tilled ground. In IS 17, nbout nine thousand pounds of New 
Orleans, Broach, and local cotton, the produce of tlio Neganlidl farm, 
together with four hundred bales of liotight local staple cleaned by 
tlio saw-gins at Bail-Ilongnl and Smmdatti, were sent to Yengurin. 
On tlio way to Bombay the native vessel inct such severe weather that 
eight of tiio packages had to bo thrown overboard and most oF tlio 
rest was so damaged that it had to bo sold at Bombay by public 
miction. 

In tlio’Bnmo year (IS 17) the Belgatim and Dliurwalr experiment 3 
were united under one superintendent, and it was proposed that- 
Mr. Clmuuing should have tlio doublo charge and should bo trans- 
ferred from Belgium to Kttshngal in Dhrirwar, with a mechanical 
assistant under him. Under instructions from the Board of Directors 
Government ordered Bclgnum to provide a yearly supply of seven 
hundred and fifty bales of local und seven hundred and fifty of 
New Orleans. Tlio number was afterwards reduced to five hundred 
bales of each kind nnd from tlio want of saw-gins the actual 
purchases came only to about two hundred bales. The Bombay 
Government applied to the Court of Directors for five thousand 
more saws for fitting new gins. In somo places tlio cultivation of 
Now Orleans had taken such a hold of tlio country, and the fanners 
understood its cultivation so well, that Sir. Ohnniiing estimated that 
Gome landholders near Btiil-Hongal lmd raised crops yielding an aero 
outturn of nbout one hundred and twenty pounds of clean cotton. Tlio 
actual area under Now Orleans seed in five snb-divisions, two of 
which arc now in Bijrtpuv, was slightly under four thousand two 
hundred acres. 

Nows of the unusually heavy crops that wero gathered near Bstil 
Hongnl brought some Bfidfimi and Iliiugund landholders . to buy 
ttio American seed. The President of the Manchester Commercial 
Association declared that somo of tho cotton received from Mr. 
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Channing was superior to American uplands. New Orleans now 
fetched fifteen per cent more than the local Bolgaum. Through the 
agency of the Government planters, Mr. Turner, a Manchester 
merchant, bought (1817) a quantity of the Southern Maratha 
acclimatized Now Orleans. The cost of delivering the cotton in 
Manchester was 3 J<Z. (21 as.) the pound, nnd Mr. Tumor realized Gd. 
to GicZ. (4-4$ as.) a pound. Ho also had fifty pounds of it tested 
with ordinary Orleans from America. The result was in favour of 
tho Indian Orleans which when unadulterated beat the Amorican by 
about two and a half per cent. The result of Mr. Turner’s purchases 
shows what could be done, oven in thoso days, when tho staple was 
carefully grown and honestly ginned nnd pneked. The high value 
of the Indian New Orleans was again recognized in September 18-17. 
Some five hundred bales of Bolgaum nnd Dhdrwar Now Orleans 
sent to England by Government wero shown for sale in tho 
Manchester Exchange. Tho cotton cansod a considerable sensation. 
Before tho day was over nearly four hundred of tho bnlcs wero sold 
at G$cZ. (4$ as.) a pound, when tho highest prico of other Surats was 
only 5(Z. (8$ as.) Tho spinners thought tho Belgnuin unadulterated 
American equal to middling Bowods nnd well snited for nil counts of 
yarns under forties. 1 Tho Manchester newspapers strongly urged tho 
local manufacturers to buy their cotton direct in the Indian districts. 
So long as Bombay afforded a ready ninrkot for dirty dishonest 
cotton Government efforts to stop tho evil were futilo. Tho pnpers 
thought that a large and certain supply of honest Indinn cotton could 
bo secured only by the co-opcration of tho Lancashire manufacturer. 
This appeal seems to linvo had little practical effect. For many 
years Government wero left, nhnost unaided, to tho work of 
'attempting to suppress fraud and secure pure cotton. 

At tho same time (1847) tho high valuo of tho Belganm cotton in 
theEnglish market was being soriously threatened by tho provnlonco 
of adulteration nnd fraud. This adulteration of cotton was in a 
great measure duo to the small number of saw-gins. Only tlireo 
gins wero in use on Government account and of tho threo ono 
at Saundatti was sold during tho season for £22 (Its. 220). Sixteen 
more wero being mado for Government and four for privnlo 
persons. During tho season adulteration was so rife that many 
officers recommended that a law should bo passed making adulteration 
penal. Government thought that the provision of Regulation III. 
of 1829 if enforced would do much to suppress the evil. Notices 
wore printed nnd circulated warning growers nnd dealers in cotton 
that Government were dotorminod to put down gross adulteration 
and false packing. Thcso threats and warnings lmd littlo effect. 
Before a committee of tho House of Commons, Mr. Turner, who, 
as noticed above, had largo dealings in Bolgaum cotton, statod that 
- his firm wero on an averago out of pocket £7000 (Its. 70,000) over y 
year from the clay, sand, twigs, and seed which wore mixed with tho 
cotton. So bad a name did this adulteration give Indian cotton that 
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as a rale spinners used it only when they could find nothing else to 
use. , ' . - * > 

In 1848-49, partly in Belgaum partly in Bijfipnr, the area under 
New Orleans roso to 6750 acres. The yield was good, bet tho people 
found it difficult to get buyers. The want of a market for New, 
Orleans was more felt than for the local cotton, as large quantities 
of the local cotton wore spun and wotou in the district. In this 
year two proprietors or jdgirddrs and two cotton dealers in private 
villages applied to the Collector for saw-gins. An English eotton 
broker's report on tho staple sent to England in 1847-48 described 
tho Belgaum New Orleans ns clean and bright, of good colour and 
staple, in every respect superior ; the Belgaum local cotton was gpod 
ordinary Surat with loaf and dirt, of short staple, and similar to 
average Surat. Tlie 3S48-49 shipments of New Orlonns are 
described as of rather high colour, good staple, and very clean; nud 
of the local cotton as of high colour, but of good staple and clean. 
Both kinds sold nt 7^d. the ponnd. Early in 1848, tho Honourable 
Mr. Reid, then Member of Council, stated that Belgaum and Dlidrwdr 
cotton was quoted at £11 4s. (Rs. 112) a Ichandi while no other 
Indian cotton fetched more than £8 10s. (Rs. 85). Ho urged that 
more saw-gins should ho sent from England and that a fresh supply 
of Orleans seed should be brought from America. At this time in 
Liverpool, ordinary Orleans cotton was worth GJd. a pound, Belganm 
Orleans G£d., and the best Surat 5 id. At the same time Bolgaum 
Broach seed sold in Bombay at fivo per cent above Belgaum Orleans. 
Next year, in consequence of Mr. Reid’s representations, twelve 
hundred new saws wore brought from England and sent to 
Belgaum. 

In the same year (1848) tho Board of Directors, in London, reviewed 
the recent attempts to introduce Now Orleans into tho KAnaresc 
districts. They thought that the tirno had come when the growth 
of New Orleans might be loft to make its owu way. They wished 
Government to limit their action to supplying new seed and intro- 
ducing improved ways of preparing "the staple. They also stated 
that they were sending from Liverpool one hundred bushels of New 
Orleans and fifty of Georgian seed from the best selections of tho 
forthcoming American crop. The Georgian was recommended for 
poor soil. In 1848, according to Mr. Channing, the practico in the 
Belgaum cotton trado wtib for the dealers to make advances to the 
landholders on tho security of the growing crop: Tho ' ordinary 
interest for an advance on tho security of a growing crop was 
thirty-eight per cent. Not content with this heavy interest, when 
the dealers received tho cotton they exacted a further leyy"oi 
about fourteen per cent (3-4 lbs. the man). The landholders 
resented these exactions and to be revenged on tho'denlers wilfully 
mixed dirt with the cotton. Mr. Inverarity, the Collector, confirmed 
Mr. Channing's explanation .of tho origin of much of tho dirt v in 
cotton. He doubted if adulteration could be put down p.v<’' , nt by 
opening roads and letting in capital ' ■•note ’ ' • 

dealers. In tho same year (1848) the 
drew tho attention -of Govern ■ 
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trade caused by adulteration. Tlioy suggested that inspectors should 
be appointed to examine and stamp the staplo before shipment, and 
.that every package should kavo marks, which would make it easy to 
trace the person who had ginned it and grown it. In Amorica 
provisions of this kind had nearly put an end to fraud. Adulterated 
cotton should, they thought, bo taken before a magistrate, and half 
of the penalty given to the informer. If Government approved, tho 
Chamber were ready to submit a draft Cotton Frauds Bill. Of all 
the cotton that came to Bombay perhaps the worst and tho most 
fraudulently packed came from tho Kunavoso districts. Tho 
Chamber’s proposals wore referred to sorno leading firms who 
did not belong to tho Chamber, and, with one exception, tho 
Chamber's statements wore confirmed and their proposals npprovod. 1 
Government officers were loss agreed than tbo merchants ns to tho 
wisdom of tho Chamber’s proposnls. Mr. Townsbeud, tho Commis- 
sioner, thought that tho Chamber’s proposal could not be carried 
out in Bclgamn and matters woro allowed to remain unchanged. 

In 1819-50, 3059 acres were under Orleans and 145,210 under 
local cotton. Tho crop was good in tho cast and poor in the north, 
Tho average aero 3 'ield of clean cotton was estimated at about tliirty- 
soveu pounds for Orleans and tliirty-nino pounds for local cotton. 
Thero was a good demand for tho cotton. Government bought 
about a quarter of the experimental crop. Tho indebtedness of tbo 
landholders made them indifferent. Mr. Townshend, tho Com- 
missioner, noticed that the superintendent gave Is. (11 ns.) for 
twenty-eight pounds of well-picked Orleans and only Is. \\d. (9 as.) 
for twenty-eight pounds of well-picked local cotton. These terms 
Mr. Townshend thought unduly favourable to tbo Mew Orleans. 
Ho thought tho American cotton might now bo left to take its 
natural place in llio market. Tho superintendent explained that tho 
native dealers wore hostile to tho Mew Orleans and that unless Gov- 
ernment bought it, it would find no salo. Mr. Invornrity, tho 
Collector, supported tho superintendent, noLicing that tho dealers 
failed to soo that tho crop which paid the grower best must in tbo 
end pay tlio dealer best. 

In 1850, Mr. Mnckny, tlio special commissioner sent by the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commorco to enquire into tho condition of tho 
cotton trade in India, was struck with tho injury caused to tho cotton 
trade by adulteration. IIo found halos whose ropes woro so thickly 
coated with mud that instead of four and a half pounds thoy woigbod 
fourteen und a half pounds. In tho snmo year (1849) the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce wrote to Government complaining of tlio 
state in which Bolgaum American reached Bombay. It was not 
cleaned in any way and was so full of soeds and dirt ns to bo nearly 
unsaloablo. 

In 1850-51, 2332 acres woro under New Orleans and 181,728 
under local cotton. Tbo season was marrod by exceptionally trying 


1 Tlio exception was Messrs. Forbes and Co. who expressed tlio opinion that tho 
only wav to improve tlio cotton trade was to abolish. tho land-tax. This proposal 
Lord Falkland, then Governor of Bombay (1818-1853), described ns not worthy of 
notice. 
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Chapter IV, and severe cast winds. In fivo sub-divisions tbo experiments failed 
’ nnd in four there was only lmlf a crop. Tho average aero yield of Now 

Agriculture, y r i CJU15 wns thirty pounds of cloan cotton. Government, who were 
Cuora. anxious to encourage privnto enterprise, refrained from buying. 

Cotton. Hr. Davis, tho first recorded English agent, was sent by Messrs. 

Erperimentt. Lancaster and Company of Bombay to buy and giu cotton. Mr. 

i 860 . Davis was provided with gins by Government but most were faulty 

and were returned. In bis report for this year Mr. Chnnning noticed 
that much might bo done to prevent seed from declining by shifting 
it from ono part of tho district to another. Mis oxperiencc also 
showed him that largo plants did not yield the best staple. Plants 
of about two feet high gave the best and largest crop*. Mr. Walton's 
experience during the fifteen years ending 1880 confirmed the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Oiinnning’s views on both of there points. 

At this time the Manchester Commercial Association repeatedly 
pressed on tho Court of Directors tho advisability of inducing tho 
people of Bolgaum and Dhnrwdr to grow their cotton carlior in tho 
yoar. Mr. Channing strongly snpportod this recommendation nud 
did his best to help tho change. Ho did not succeed. It has already 
been noticed that further experience lias shown that in tho choice 
of tho seed-time tho pcoplo were right nnd Mr. Chnnning and tho 
Manchester Association were wrong. 

In 1850, Government approved n suggestion of Mr. Shaw, Col- 
lector of Dlnlrwdr, that when cotton was not wilfully ill-treated tho 
penalties of Regulation III. of 1829 should be sparingly inflicted. 
Ho information has boon traced to show how far thi*. proposal was 
carried out in Bolgaum. In the samo year tbo Bombay Chamber 
urged Government to take stops to improve tho state of tho local 
Bclganm cotton. In tho Chamber’s opinion it wns tho worst adulter- 
ated and tho most fraudulently packed cotton that camo to Bombay. 

In 1850, Government distributed foreign cotton seed sent by tbo 
Court of Directors. It wns called sugar-loaf cotton rood and was 
probably tho varioty best known ns Bourbon kidnoy seed cotton. 
Three barrels, containing about tbreo hundred pounds of seed, were 
sent to Bclganm, and it was planted in about thirty-two aoros 
at Saundatti. About two-thirds of tho seed failed to sprout. Tho 
plants that did como wore at first small and sickly. In Hovoipber 
they looked hoaltliy nnd promised fairly, though inferior to Hew 
Orleans cotton. Tho Collector advisod that no more of this kind 
of seed should bo sent. In this yoar Government insisted on tho 
importauco of keeping the Orleans seed unmixed. New Orleans seed 
was also distributed in Chikodi and Sampgaon, 

In 1850, Mr. Townshond, then Rovonuo Commissioner, expressed 
the opinion that experimental farms were costly and were of littio 
use. That certain cotton could ho grown in an experimental farm 
at a profit was no proof that it would pay tho ordinary landholder 
to grow it. The Govornor, Lord Falkland (1848-1853), approved 
of Mr. Townshond's views nnd expressed tho opinion that moro 
good might ho done by improving the cleaning, growing, picking, 
and canning of tho local cotton than by introducing foreign 
Varieties. 
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In 1851-52, 2212 acres wore under Now Orleans and 158,372 
acres under local cotton. During this year Mr. Olmmiing died. Ho 
was succeeded by Mr. Blount who had been in chargo o£ cotton 
experiments in Dharwdr. The season wns unfavourable. Mr. Blount 
estimated that the average acre yield of clean Orleans was not 
more than six pounds. 

In 1851, Mr. Beeves, then Collector, reported that he hnd sent to 
Bombay 46,256 pounds of Orleans and 76,010 of local cotton of tins 
and of tho previous year’s crop. This wns only bnlf of wbab ho had 
been aslced to send, hut the rest of the crop had been bought by 
outsido merchants. Two more cotton-gins wore ordered and Mr. 
Beeves was asked to send Bolgaum Now Orleans for trial to Sindh. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mackay, tho special commissioner of tho Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, had drawn up a lengthy report in 
which among other things lie made some remarks on the system 
of tillage in Bolgaum. Mr. Mackay’s report wns sent to tho 
Collector of Belgauin -for opinion. With reference to Mr. Mackey's 
remarks, Mr. Havelock, tliou (1851) for some time iti chargo of 
Belgaum, wrote that he thought that if Mr. Mnckny know 
more of the country ho would change his views about tho defects 
of the Belgaum system of tillage. In his own case increased 
knowledge of tho local system had led to increased respect for it. 
Ho know that some of the Atnoricau planters frankly admitted 
that thero was much' in the native system of farming to admire and 
that it was well suited to the circumstances of India. Mr. Walton’s 
experience (1865-1880) confirmed this opinion. No experiments had 
succeeded except those which were based on local methods. 

In 1851 adulteration was as bad ns over. Tho Bombay Chamber 
again complained that tho Southern Mardtha cotton had all tho 
woi’St characteristics of Indian cotton in tho days of its greatest 
shame. Nothing but tho strong hand of authority could stop 
the wholesale mixing of seed. Government asked merchants to help 
by giving information whenever they received falsely packed and 
adulteratod cotton. This tho morcliants said they could nob do ; 
only Government could stop tho export of unmarketable cotton. 
Government called on tho Collector to onforco tho provision of 
Bogulation III. of 1829 ns strictly ns possible). In tho same year 
(1851) Mr. Channing, shortly boforo his death, urged ou tho Col- 
lector of Belgaum tho necessity of securing puro seed. Strict atten- 
tion to puvity of sood was tho more necessary because Government 
were retiring from the cotton trade and woro trying to intro- 
duce Bombay agencies into Bolgaum. As regards tho mixing of 
cotton, Mr. Bcovos, tho Collector, after examining much of tho 
growing crops, was satisfied thut tho mixing was not as a rule 
done in tho fields, but at tho gins. Mr. Beeves nlso romindod 
Government that much of tho cotton which reached Bombay so 
. shamelessly adulterated was not grown or ginned in Belgauni 
though it had passed through the district. 

In 1852-53, 1950 acres woro under New Orloans and 168,427 
acres under local cotton. Tho Now Orleans was almost a completo 
failure. In 1852 adulteration was as bad as over. Tho coast 
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dealers petitioned Government to pass nn enactment to punish cotlon 
frauds. They were helpless. If the}* refused to Lake adulterated 
cotton their rivals took it or the up-country dealers sent it straight 
to Bombay. In 1853.5-1, 3330 acres were under New Orleans and 
192,284 were under local cotton. Tho east of tho district suffered 
from dronght and over largo tracts tho cotton crop was an almost 
total failure. Mr, Inverarity tho Collector, and Mr. Courtenay 
tho Revenue Commissioner, ngroed in recommending that the 
experiments should cease. Government approved of their opinion 
and snid that if it was found to pay Now Orleans would of its own 
accord spread north from Dhiirwitr to Bolgnnm. In 3853 tho 
experiments were given up. At the sanio timo orders were issued 
that every encouragement sliotild ho given to any undertaking 
that tended to a free and natural extension of tho cultivation of New 
Orleans. Orders were also issued to give overy facility for the repair 
of saw-gins and the distribution of seed. 

In 1833, a decision of tho Belgnmn Judge, which wns conGrrnod on , 
appeal, made tho provision of Regulation III. of 1829 almost a dead 
letter 'by allowing tho owner of adulterated cotton to plead tho 
credulity, negligence, and error of his servants. In 1851-55, 1911 
acres woro under New Orleans and 107,817 acres under local cotton. 
In 1855-50, 1728 acres were under New Orleans and 124,185 wero 
under local cotton. 

In tho discussions about tho evils of mixing and false pneking it 
had often been said that the saving of tho cotton trade would be for 
n European merchant to go or to send a European agent to tho 
cotton country to buy ns nearly as posstblo from tho grower. In 
1855, ono English merchant went to Belgaum. He found ho had to 
travel hundreds of miles with his rupees on his l>nck,_ and that ho 
hnd no resting-place but the ground. He had to woigh the cotton 
himself in littlo lots and when ho bought it he lmd' no placo to 
warehouse it nnd no moans of eanying it io tho const. In-1S5G*57, 
44G1 acres were nnder Now Orleans nnd 183,091 acres under local 
cotton. In 1856, the Conrt of Directors noticed that in 1854-35-in 
Belgaum only 191 1 acres were under New Orleaus. They considered 
that tho experiments hnd led to no results of any consequence nnd 
that a continuance of them was unlikely to bring any permanent good ’ 
effect. Except tho distribution of improved seed the Court thought 
that experiments might be left to privnto enterprise. 

For tho three years ondhig 18-1G-47 the cost of Government cotton 
experiments in Belgaum, including tho superintendent's pay during 
some of tho time, appears to have been about £827 (Its. 8270)” 
while tho receipts in India wore only about £26 (Rs. 260). Of tho 
Value of tho cotton which was sent to England, which in every ■ 
caso formed the hulk of tho crop, no details are available. In 1 817 
the charges are entered at about £885 (Rs. 3850) and the receipts 
at £21 (Rs. 210) apart from tho proceeds of more than 100 
Jchandis which were sont to Englaud. In 1848, tho operations cost 
£1681 (Rs. 15,810) nnd tho receipts nmoemted to £221 (Rs. 2210) 
in addition to over ono hundred Miamlis of cotton shipped to 
England. In 1849, the cost amounted to £1949 (Rs. 19,490) and the' 
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recoveries to 8s. (Rs. 4) besides about ninoty-fivo khandis sent to 
Great Britain. In 1S50, the expenses were £2522 (Rs. 25,220) and 
tlio receipts abont a hundred and fifty-six khcmdis exported. In 1S51, 
tho expenditure was £2306 (Rs.23,060) and tho receipts about £213 
(Rs. 2130) and about fifty-eight khandis shipped to England. In this 
year an adjustment o£ cotton transactions was mado between the 
DMrwfiv and Bel gaum collectorates, by which Belgaum was credited 
with refunds of abont £1162 (Rs. ] 1,620). J A farther shipment of 
about twenty-five Ichnndis was also made on account of the Belgaum 
experiments. In 1853-54 the staff was reduced to one clerk and tho 
charges fell to £18 (Rs. 180) and the receipts to £1 15s. (Rs. 17|). 
In this season there is no record of any shipment of cotton. In 
1854-55, ns experiments had been altogether discontinued, the only 
expenditure' was £1 10s. (Rs. 15) paid for lithographing a number of 
vernacular notices telling husbandmen how to obtain tho best seed 
and cotton-ginning machinery. Experiments wore thus carried on 
for about ten years (1843- 1855), and during the greater part of that 
time were under the control of nn experienced planter. Tho total cost 
appears to have been £9590 (Rs. 95,900), which, with receipts in India 
returned at £1646 (Rs. 16,460), loaves a net cost of £7946 (Rs. 79,460). 
Tho records show that during these ten years some five hundred and 
thirty-four khandis of cotton were shipped to England to bo sold on 
Government account and moro than this was probably sent. Even if 
only 534 khandis were sent the cost would bo only £15 (Rs. 150) a 
khandi. In Hr. Walton’s opinion tho long series of experiments show- 
ed that New Orleans cotton was well suited to Belgaum. It suffeicd 
from the uncertainty of the climate, but nccidcnts of climate also 
injured, somotimes destroyed, the outturn of the local crop. The chief 
difference was that tho New Orleans seed tended to deteriorate. Hr. 
Walton believed that if Government had adopted Mr. Reeves’ advice 
to have the saw-gins repaired by the superintendent at the owner’s 
cost as was done iu Dlinrwdr, Belgaum like Dbdrwdr might still 
have a large trade in Now Orleans. The New Orleans crop was much 
moro valuable than tho local crop. It took less timo to ripen, 
it was iu more general demand in Europe, it yielded a greater 
outturn of uncleaned cotton, and the proportion of wool to seed was 
much greater in New Orleans than in tho local cotton. Mr. Walton 
estimated that with the same tillage area, if, over Belganm and 
Bijdpur, Now Orleans had taken the place of local cotton, the 
addition to the crop, partly from greater outturn partly from tho 
higher proportion of wool, -would ropresent 40,000 bales at tho 
average prices of 1878, worth £400,000 (Rs. 40,00,000). 

In 1857-58, 1487 acres wore under New Orleans and 230,548 acres 
were under local cotton. In 1857, tho Chamber of Commerce 
represented to tho Govoramout of Bombay that from the systematic 
mixture of the seed cotton in tho gins tho name of American Belgaum 
and Dhdrwdr cotton had greatly suffered in Bombay. They also 
complained that tho A mericau and the local were mixed in tho same 
field. Government ordered their officers to take such stops as they 
thought advisable to check tho evils of which tho Chamber complained. 
In this year experiments wero made with Egyptian staple in threo 
sub-divisions of Belgaum and in two of Bijilpur. Tho results wero 
s 60 -35 . ' 
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unsatisfactory anti Mr. Feton-Karr. the Collt-ctor, feared 1 kit tly 
(.cod lmtl been tlnmrojr. il in tr.m-it. It wi** sown much more thickly 
titan maud, but not linlf thu *i«ils -qir.. sited. Mr. Krtwi-K.-irr 
thought it mi trlit Mirer* 4 if v..ib*r< .1, but the p*'-ph- wt r.> unwltlirg 
to nnib't take furtbof experiments. Nearly fifty ticrr-t were pbit.ted m 
lhtrt\-f*'ur Htjujiur village*. Only in a portion of tin - -e did the «*-d 
conic up, tititl even tboio the r. turn v/a*. mbei.ilde. In tiv-Athni 
Village- tlioro was no outturn. Forty mrci were pl*»nt«-d in throe 
Parti-gad \ illage-, but tin* avt r.igc acre viobl \va* ♦•nly -et .ut p >»ml « t>{ 
cle.ittvd cotton. Sample- s**nt to the llotiibny t ‘handier of Couttpei’t >; 
wcu* f«ti ml damaged l.\ in ,n*l«. The utiitijun tl cotton vn- -npi-rr-r, 
mul if well lrinuetl would fctdin price* equal toKtrypt-smov n Kgjpliiui. 
In Ih.'iS '»9, l.j.'.S acre*. v.«*vo under Am 1 rienu and H t t,7M ut.ih-r 
local ctittmt. Almost the whole siren untie r New Orlentt-b. twi“« I?'*'! 
ami ISAS wa- m lhidnmt in Hijitpur and not in tin* j»rv*'lit 
Rclgsutin. In I85S the ihuubuy (‘lintiiber mul tlmt it wa-u-ck**. fur 
Ktiropeau firm*. to wml agents to the cotton dit-trit t -> in the nle" n7« 
of security against fraud* mul impo-itimi* in preparing and parities 
cotton, in l6.V.i-t>0. l'.»77 tirr."* were untler New OrlontH wtd 
tlSS.tlfiS mnler local cotton. In the same year Egyptian *-<-'4 we,' 
distributed yr.it h in twenty. two Rijstpnr mul nghtetn In lirntiut 
villages which had sonic o( the lic-t cotton land in the dUtrs**t, 
Instruction*, were given retrnrding the row itig. Of ’the* RijApwr 
villages in Ihblami the seed mine up in two village', nml failed ru 
other two *. in 1 (uitgnnd it sprontetl in six village* nml failed in nine j 
nnil in Riignlkot it came up in out* mid foiled in two. Of the 
Ilel gaum villages the seed sprouted in twenty-four (hddsntid failed in 
two; in TrWgaun, now in Ratting it came in live and failed in tw«; and 
in Otikiil; it faded in nine anti came in one. Mr. SHoii-Knrr btdiev.il 
tlint the seed wn<* good nml sound. The results were miserable and 
the people were averse from any further attempt to grow Egyptian 
cotton. Mr. Sototi-Kiu*r sent Dr. Gibson four pounds of the seed 
and asked him to try it in the (lovernnu'ut gardens at D.ipim 
nml Ilewra in Poona. The seed was sown at the end of Apiil, and 
when they seemed to want it the plants were helped with water. 
Air. Walton doubted if the Hcl gaum people had given the 
Kgyptinn seed a fair trial. In ISoO the Horn bay Chamber of 
Commerce explained tin* fall in the quality of the Ihdgnmn Orleans 
by supposing that it bud keen crossed with tho local] variety. This 
seems to have been a mistake. Dr. Forbes, the Cotton C-ommiiHonrr ‘ 
made enquiries which satisfied him tlmt the decline in tho qnnlilv of 
Orleans was not due to crossing with the local cotton. 1 

In 1855), the Hotubny Chamber again appealed to Government for 
help against adult end ion. Tho merchants lmtl no means of inducing 


1 In JS4.' Mr. A. Klnliinslon, tlie Collector of RnluAgiri, much nit cut ton to tin 

crosiinj; of cotton. Ilo nimiH In getting sonic reeds which In* called int\ S d 
Uonrlioii, These seeds were dhtrilmtol Ly tiovenmicut. l«it tin* riwiH its.* 
nn«nlMfactory. In 1872 experiments were rondo in Siml and it wns hoped that tiny 
had succeeded iu ptuducing a crnM, liut this proved a mi-take. Mr. \Y«lt«i£ 
experience led him to agree with Dr. Wight of Almiras that, though by n firak of 
nature a cross might take place, there was tio reason to hope that local Indian trail 
American cotton could ever ho hybridised. ' * 
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the landholder to improve liis cotton. They could not refuse to accept 
mixed or adulterated cotton because the mixing was universal. In 
1800-01, the Civil War in America increased tlio area under New 
Orleans to 0514 acres and under local cotton to 243,828 acres, and in 
1861-62 New Orleans rose to 6620 and local cotton to 278,963 acres. 
In 1S60 it was stated, in Mr. Walton’s opinion, correctly, tlmt tho 
chief cause of tlio badness of tlio Bolgautn cotton was tlio greed 
and the fraud of tho local cotton-dealer or middleman as bo was 
called. Tho local dealer was said to bo able to secure for himself 
the benefit of all tho improvements offected by Government. It 
was a common practise in tlie ginning yards to find a largo heap 
of trashy local cotton and near it a pile of American of about the 
same bulk. The space in front of tlio ginning room wns covered with 
a mixture of the two heaps spread in the sun to dry. It was this 
mixture which was being cleaned in the gins. No cotton details 
are available for 1SG2-G3 and 1SG3-G4. 

Tlie unusual demand and rapid rise of price caused during theso 
years bj' tho war in America led to n great increase in adulteration, 
mixing, and false packing. The Commissioner, Mr. Hart, found tho 
locnl officers unable to prevent tlioso frauds. The}' urged him 
to move Government to take measures to check theso abuses 
which they wore' satisfied must end in mnkiug Bulganin cotton 
unsaleable. It was found tlmt the presence of European agents 
in Lho cotton-growing districts caused no diminution in tho 
frauds. The agents represented merchants, not manufacturers ; they 
bought to sell again, and in tlio turn-over dirty cotton might 
yield more profit than cleau. The penal provisions of Regulation 
III. of 1829 wove practically a dead-letter chiefly owing to tho 
fact that the possession ' of mixed or dirty cotton wns not an 
offence unless, which was often impossible to prove, tlie cotton was 
shown to bo offered for sale. About tlio samo time' tho Bombay 
Chamber once more drew tho attention of Government to the ruin 
which adulteration was working in the cotton trade. Matters woro 
worst in the Bombay Kavnutak where cotton adulterating wns a 
recognised calling. Those representations nud special inquiries 
satisfied Government that fraud was so widespread that, unless it 
was checked, the value of Bombay cotton must seriously suffor. They 
appointed a Commission tvlio took evidence in Bombay and visited 
and nindo enquiries in the cotton-growing districts. 1 In the 
Kannreso districts the Commission found many of tho traders and 
growers. so anxious that adulteration should ccaso that thoy wore 
willing to pay fees to support tho necessary establishment. An 
examination of the evidence collected by tlio Commission led 
Government to ask them to prepare a draft A ct for the suppression 
of Cotton frauds. Aftor much discussion and with various changes 
tho draft became Act IX. of 1863. Tho value of tlio Act was greatly 
lessened by tlio absence’ of a definition of wliut constituted 
adulteration. This point was to a great oxtent loft to < discretion 

* 1 The Commissioners ivero : Mr. ft. Inycrnritr. Comini:.,’. 

.Slensivi. Forbes and Forjatt, aypoiatad Uy C " <■( • \ 
nmt Mclhvraitli, chosen by llic Chamber. 
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o£ the magistrate, and, as many magistrates were disinclined to 
convict, prosecutions often broke down. Still, in Mr. Walton's 
opinion, the fear of punishment to some extent reduced the amount 
ot adulteration. 

In 1864-Go Bijd-pur was formed into a separate collectorato. 

' In that year within the limits of the present JBelgnum were 
3731 acres nnder American and 1 45,928 acres nnder local cotton. 
The American staple was so largely mixed 'with the local that no 
pare American was available. In 1865-66, 3730 acres were 
under American and 163,676 under local cotton. The season "was 
unfavourable and there was a marked deficiency both In the 
quantity and quality of the crop. In 1865, Mr. Walton attempted 
to revive the growth of American cotton in some of the best central 
sub-divisions of Belgaum. The seed was sent to Sampgaon and 
grew well, but the attempt failed for want of gins. Under tho 
Cotton Frauds Act Kftnarese cotton was carefully examined at the 
Rafcnagiri port of Yengurla. This had a marked effect in checking 
adulteration. In 1866-67, 1865 acres were under American -ana 
130,810 acres under local cotton. Under the influence of the cotton 
inspectors New Orleans was grown much more purely than formerly. 
In 1866 Mr. Bulkley, the Inspector-in- Chief of Cotton, brought to 
the notice of Government that the existing provisions of the Cotton 
Frauds Act failed to check the mixing of different kinds of cotton 
and the adding of seed or undeaned . cotton at the ginning 
establishments which were scattered all over the district. Unless 
the inspector caught a gin-nmster in the act of mixing tlm 
prosecution failed. The people knew when the inspector was at 
hand and the mixing stopped till ho was gone. In the yards were 
the heaps of different kinds of cotton ready for mixing, and the 
seed-cotton ready to be thrown in to make weight. The inspector 
knew with what object the different cottons and the seed were there, 
hut lie could not interfere. The cotton must be offered either for 
pressing or sale, and as there were no local presses and the cotton 
was not sold till it reached Bombay the mixers and dirt-adders 
were safe. In 186 7-68, 2825 acres were under American and 122,191 
under local cotton. The increase in the area of Now Orleans was 
chiefly due to the improved arrangements for keeping the saw-gins 
in repair. The opening of a new ginning factory at Navalguud in 
Dhilrwdr proved a great convenience to the people of Parasgad. 
Early in the year the bushes were attacked by a blight which, it 
was calculated, destroyed thirty-five per cent of the crop. The 
local cotton suffered more than the American. 

In 1868-69, 3098 acres were nnder American and 120,677 under 
local cotton. The cultivation of American was well maintained. 
Blight reappeared and did great damage, in some places destroying 
nearly the whole crop. In Parasgaci the adulteration of American 
by foot-rolling local staple into it was detected. * In 1869-70, 7588 
acres were under American and 205,672 under local cotton. These 
are the largest areas on record. In 1869 a draft Bill to amend the 
18G3 Cotton Frauds Act was introduced into the Bombay Legislative 
Couuoil-by the Honourable A. H. Campbell. After much, discussion 
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and several changes the Bill mis passed. But it was not sanctioned 
by the Government of India and tho Act of 18G3 was continued for 
nine years more. In 1870-71, 13,100 acres were under American and 
1 G3,072. were under local cotton. This rise in tho area of American 
cotton" was owing to an improved arrangement for repairing gins. 
Tho new arrangements were not continued and tho spread of 
American censed. The arrangement with tho Naval gun d ginning 
factory for repairing gins in Belgaum villages came to an end and 
the area under Amovicnn fell to 7295 acres. In 1871-72, 7295 acres 
wore under American and 15*1,181 undor local cotton. Tho fall in 
the "cotton area was partly duo to tho discouragement caused by the 
"blight in tho previous year, partly to n dcclino in the quality of 
the Amorican seed. Many attempts to adulterate cotton wore 
detected. This was a bad year for cotton. Tho growers tried to 
make" up for tho shortness of the crop b}’ increased adulteration 
which to some extent was checked by sovernl successful prosecutions. 
The Collector urged tho need of a more efficient Frauds Act. Tho 
question was not solely a merchant’s question. The fortune of tho 
most valuable export in Western India was at stake. In ’ 1872-73, 
7570 acres wore under American and 101,232 under local cotton. 
The crop was fair, there was much less adulteration limn in tho 
previous year, and the cotton camo to market in fair order. In this 
year tlic efficiency of the Act was mncli increased by extending its 
working to the villages of tho estate-holders or" jdgirddat of tho 
Kdnaroso districts. Many prosecutions had broken down on tho 
plea that the cotton had been mixed in a private or estate village. 

In 1872 an inquiry into tho working oE tho Cotton Frauds Act of 
18G3 showed that in Belgaum the dealers were in favour of stronger 
provisions for repressing fraud. Tlic reason why the dealers as a class 
were so much more in favour of penal provisions in 1872 than they 
had been in 1SG3 was that in the years between 1SG3 and 1872, they 
had lost much from frauds in cotton. The wealth which had oomo 
to the cotlon-growcr3 during the American War to a great, extent had 
inado them independent of their former patrons, tho eotton-doalors. 
, Instead of the unclenned cotton coming into the hands of a 
comparatively small body of dealers and being ginned at a few centres 
and under their control mnny of tlio growers had sot up gins and 
ginned and mixed tlic cotton before selling it to tho dealers. 
Much when it reached Bombay was found dirty and mixed and was 
thrown on the dealers’ hands. 

In. 3873-74, 7570 acres were under Amorican and 1G0,G22 woro 
under local cotton. A blight seriously damaged the crop. In 
1874-75,2139 acres were under American and 173,589 under local 
cotton. In Bombay, American sold at 5 Id. and local cotton at 4 id. 
the pound. Tho crop was largo and lato and thoro was much 
adulteration. Kumta, that is the local Belgaum cotton, was in much 
domand in tho Bombny mills. In 187*1-75 tho adulteration was so 
• great that in six cases tho fraudulent inixturo ranged from thirty- 
four to forty-seven' per cent. Tho Collector urged Govornmont to 
- import frosh Amorican seed and to tako stops to cliook tho destructive 
slate of tho saw-giuB. , In 1874* in consoqnonco of an agitation in 
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Bombay to put n .stop to hprcinl mca-nrra for preventing Colton 
adulteration nCouimbMonwas appointed in consider whether a Cohen 
Frauds Art should fo<> continued, and if it fchmtW ho oomtuncd, v.lial 
changes should be made in tin* rxMing Art.* Thu GominKrion * 
collected n large amount of e\ idcnce. The majority were of opinion • 
that though it was not advisable to annul the Act, it was advisable 
to, place it in abeyance for n time. The report of the ('omlnv-rien 
was considered by Government and the papers were forwarded io 
tbe Secretary of State. The Secretary of State held that the ■ 
majority of the evidence taken before the Commission was tu favour 
of the continuance of the Act, Certain portion*; of the Act, he* 1 ; 
thought, should hs* modified and other jmrinnte made more string* id.. 
Uo directed the Government of Bombay to pretwre a fresh Act, 
with the object of remedying the defects of the existing int-osare. 

In 187o-7(i, on account of the success of the previous year, the area 
under Amerienn cotton rose to SPt 1 nrrrsaml nndtrloc.il to 211,988. 
But the price fell and the season was not Micce.ssfnl. Adulteration ■ 
was more general than it had been for some years. 

Jn the famine year of 1878-77 the area under American cotton fell 
to fifty-nine and the area under local cotton to 70,2M acres. Kscept 
in n few spots in the west what was smvn failed to como to maturity, 
and next year the people were left nlnioM without seed cotton. * , ( 

In 1877-78, 1fi7 acres worn under American and 1-10,701 acres 
were under local Cotton. Considering the looses and trial* of the . 
previous’ season the farmers showed wonderful energy and command 
of resources. Still enttlo were scarce and the crop sufTotvd much 
from the failure to keep it clear of weeds. Sir Richard Temple, thou 
Governor of Bombay (1877-18S0) visited Bolgnutn and cmpiired 
into the cause of the fall in value of the American cotton. Tlio Cotton 
Department was ordered to resume the control of tin* pin-repairing 
establishment.*, hut Government shortly afterwards decided that, for 
the present, operations were to bo confined to Dlninvar. A supply of 
five hundred pounds of new American seed was ordered. 

In 3878-79, OSt acres were under American and 177,874 under 
locnl cotton. Tlio outturn of cotton suffered again from the dearness 
of food grains and from the wnat of cattle to clean the fields. These 
evils were small compared with Ute-pln<pio of nits which swarmed 
over Dluinvilr mid part oE Belgaum. 'J’iicy nttackcd all crops, mid to 
nono did they do more harm than to cot ton. They cut the bulk off 
the bushes before they wero ripe, opened them nml devoured tlio 
seed, leaving tko nnuiatured fibro Btrewcd over tlm field. In some 
pluces not thirty per cent of the crop was gathered. This plagno 
Beriou6ly reduced the already scarco supply oi cotton seed, Much of 
the produce of the five hundred pounds of fresh American seed was 
destroyed. Not moro tliau three thousand pounds were available 
for distribution. A second supply of 500 pouuds was brought from 


* Tlio Commission were : The Honourablo A. Rogers, President ; amt thu 
Honourable E. \V. Rarcmcroft, tbe Honourable Nnraycn YAsudev. and Messrs . 
n. T. LoMcsurier and E. M. Fogo, members. * ’ 
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Araorica. In 1878, alter long discussion. Act VII. of 187S was 
passed. - Tlio provisions of tliis Act, tliougli milder than those of 
llio former Act, wero moro oiTectivo and they worked well. In 
September 1870 tlio Government of India recommended flint all 
special legislation for Ike suppression of cotton frauds should cease. 
The Secretary of State did not agree with the view held by tlio 
Government of India. At tlio same lime, on the -1th of March 1880, 
ho sanctioned the proposals of the Government of India and desired 
the Bombay Government to do away with the special cotton fraud 
preventive establishment. According to Mr. Walton tlio opinion of 
the local European agents and native mcrclinnts was opposed to tlio 
giving up of Government efforts to check fraud. 

In 1S70-S0, 592 acres were' under American and 174,108 under 
local cotton. People sometimes spoke and wrote as if false packing 
and mixing would ccaso if English merchants or their agents came 
into the district. It was certainly le«s hopeless for English merchants 
to come to the district mid lmy than it had been in 1H55 ; minis had 
been opened and rest-houses had been built. Still in Mr. Walton's 
opinion it was impossible for the exporter to buy small quantities 
from the growers without the help of a local dealer. In 1N80 most 
of tlio cotton trade was carried on by a number of middlemen or 
local dealers who either went from vilingo to village or remained in 
country towns and bought for their employers who were either local 
export merchants or the representatives of Bombay firms. Matty of 
tbo local dealers instigated frauds both in cleaning ami in packing 
in which the grower bad seldom any objection to join. In spite of 
their losses in the famine which had reduced many of the smaller 
holders to their old position of dependence on tlio local dealer, the 
cotton growers were to n considerable extent independent of the local 
cotton-dealer or middleman. Tlio cotton-growers knew the market 
price and wero in a position to demand it. In Mr. Walton’s opinion 
the chief drawback to tbo change was that the local dealer’s profit 
was so reduced Hint lie was forced to he more tricky than ever, nnd * 
praci ised his ingenuity in devising fresh modes of cotton udultcrnt ion 
and falso.packing. TJio usual method of mixing local cotton is to 
store in a small room two heaps of cotton, n good and a bad, an old 
and a new, n damaged and a sound. T\yo men go into tlio room, 
each with n bundle of thin canes in his hand. They tie cloths over 
• tlioir mouths and noses nnd shut the door. They spread out the two 
kinds of-cotton together nnd keep whipping tlio mixture, every now 
and then throwing on handfuls of seed-cotton or seed. Tlio whipping 
is done with such thoroughness and skill that tlio mixture is 
surprisingly passable. Mixing with saw-gins is still easier and nmro 
perfect. Tlio saw-gin is wilfully -kept in disrepnir because in that 
state it lets an immense weight of heavy dust nn d rubbish pass through 
powdered among the ginned cotton so as not seriously to take from 
its nppearoncc. According to Mr. P. Chrystal, a Bombay merchant 
who is well acquainted with tho Bolgamn and DliArwdr cotton trade, 
the Bombay dealers nnd merchants in American Dlirfrwdr nudKumta. 
cotton think (1883) that tho Cotton Brands Act failed to stop 
adulteration in tlio Bombay Knrnrtlnk. Sinco tlio Act lias boon 
sloppod ho thinks thcro has boon no noiicenblo increase in 
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adulteration. Tho American DLdrwdr hna ^clined in Staple and 
lost its silkmess but this ho thinks is dd° Dot to 111010 ™S ^ 
to deterioration in the American seed. . • . * **. , 

The following table for the thirty-iivo 5*"™ “SSff™' 
tlio areas under tlve two varieties of cottr llJ 

Belgavx Cottos A/iej, ^4G-JSSX^ 


Ynis. 

American. 

Local. 

Total. 

YEAH.' 

1846-47 ... 

Acres. 

2017 

Acres. 

110,103 

Acres. 

112.120 

1SWW37 

1847-43 ... 

2617 

115,888 

118,503 

1667-63 04 

1816-10 .. 

4190 

18 1, 614 

183,701 

1663-69 — 

1840-50 ... 

sor.o 

145,210 

119,276 

1860-70 - 

1850-51 . 

2333 

181,723 

1?4,0C0 

1870-71 "* 

1SH-62 .. 

2213 

158,372 

100,554 

1871-73 

1852-5:* . 

1050 

168,427 

170,377 

1672-73 - 

1853 64 

13SO 

102,284 

303,670 

lt73-74 ” 

ief.4-55 .. 

ion 

107,317 

100,223 

1874-76 *“ 

1855-56 

1.28 

1S1.1S5 

125,013 

isrs-ra - 

1856- 57 - 

1857- 68 .. 

4401 

183,091 

187,552 

lsrs-t? ™ 

1487 

230,549 

202,0.53 

1877-78 "* 

185S-59 .. 

1553 

211,787 

240, -34 5 

1878-70 ”* 

1859-60 ... 

1077 

288,008 

243,823 

200,045 

18.11 -SO " - 

18f0 01 .. 

6514 

230,337 

1880-81 *** 

1801-02 ... 

6620 

278,003 

235,693 

1S91-82 *■ 

m-®) . 

> m 

S -vsv>^ 

S 


18G5-G0 

J 3730 

I 103,070 

107,400 

1 - 


American. 


Actc«. 

1805 

2625 

30°S 

7538 

13.K.0 

721*5 

7467 

7570 

215D 

5041 

CO 

167 

034 

£02 

21 

841 


Local. - 


Acres. 
130,810 
12J.IP1 
120,677 
.205,672 
IW.072 
154,181 
161,232 
160,622 
175, BSD 
214,033 
70,281 
146,701 
177,374 
174,103 
107,106 
163,504 

■»aw)wJ 


, Total. 


332,073 
125,018 
123,775 
218,260 
176,533 
101,476 
* 163,710 
168,102 
177,728 
250,024 
70,340 
140, MS 
178,358 
374,095 
105,127 
163,848 


On account of its uncertain' rainfall Belgaum is one of the 

parts of tho Bombay Presidency which, 1 ® I ?? osfc hablo to suffer from 
failure of crops. The earliest recorded 1 ^ 1 . re ?* , ra J u 18 . e great 
Durga Devi famine. It began in 1396 »nd is said to have prevailed 
over the whole of India south of the Narbada and to have lasted 
for nearly twelve years. This famine i 4 " 0 - 3 cau sed by the total want 
of seasonable rain. Almost no revenu0 TraB recovered and a large 
proportion of the people die A Therein n ° rea ° l ’“ i that any measures 
were adopted to relieve the distress. 3 I’d® no rain fell and 
there was a grievous famine throughout t“ B Deccan and Kamatat.. 
Multitudes of cattle died from want “ water. AJimad SMh 
Bahmani {1419-1431) increased the V*? oi his troops and opened, 
public stores of grain for the use of tb e P 00r * In 1420, there was 
again a failure of rain and tho country was muc ^ disturbed. 3 , The 
years 1472 and 1473 are .described as seasons of exceptional 
distress. No raiu fell and no crops wer0 sown for two 'years. 
Many died - and many left the countrf • .^ n the third year when • 
rain at last fell scarcely any one wa0 _J e “ to the land. 4 In 
consequence of continued drought great swarms .of loCusts 
there was a gradual failure of crops wb* c * 1 . e 6 a ' n ^ oin 1787-S8 and 
continued to 1795-96 and caused great distress among all classes. 
In 1790 the march of the Marathi un3er Parashurdin Bhdu , 
through Belgaum and Dhdrwdr to Mai£ ur waB accompanied by such 


1 From 1846-47 to 1801-62 the figures include thr eo suh-tUvisions of : 

Bigalkot, B4dSmi, and Hungund >n tho present di str ? 3t 0 2 f J lji l pnr i For 1802 ; 63 “.V 3 
1883-64 no figures are available. From 1864-65 t°.18S2-S3 the figures are for the 
present district of Belgaum including alienated lan£? ULtJovernracnt villages and native 
state lands mixed with Gar ernmont lands. In 18 9 1‘2? “ e ?? tton aren 10 Government 
villages was 01,400 acres. 2 Q rn at Duff’s MnnSthds, 20. ; ,, , 

* BriggB’ Ferishto, n. 405. ' « Bri ^gs Fenshta.II.4fl4.'. , * 
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devastation that on its return from Maisur tho victorious army almost Chapter IV. 

perished for want of food. In tho following year 3791 -92 tho comploto . . — - 

i'niluro of tlio early rain caused awful misery. Hardly any records £ ncn nr0 - 

have been found regarding this famine. But tradition speaks of it Famines. 

ns the severest famine ever known, extending more or less over tho V90. 

whole of tho Bombay Presidency except Sind and to Madras and 

the Imam's territory. In Bclgaum tho distress seems to linvo been 

heightened by tho disturbed state of the country and by vast crowds 

of immigrants from moro afflicted parts. Under these influences 

grain could hardly bo bought. Sorno high-caste Hindus, unublo 

to got grain, and rejecting animal food, poisoned themselves, while 

tho poorer classes found a scanty living on roots, herbs, dead 

animals, and oven corpses. Tho •famino was so severe that it 

was calculated that fully half the inhabitants of many villages 

died ; of those who survived many wandered and never returned. 

In 1791-92, in tho town and district of Gokiik, from starvation 
alone twenty- five thousand pcoplo aro said to have peri-hud. 1 * * A 
story remains that n woman. in Gokak under the pangs of hunger 
ate her own children, and in puuislimont was dragged at tho 
foot of a buffalo till she died. From tho numbers of uncared- 
for dead this famine is still remembered ns the Domj! Bum. 
or the Skull Famine. Tho estate-holders or jaginhira nro said 
to have done what they could to relieve the distress, but tho 
Pesbwa's government seems to have given no aid. 4 Plentiful rain 
fell in October 1791 and did uiucli to relieve tho distress.® In 1791 
from the 7tli to tho loth of May the rupee price of rice was six 
pounds (3 slu-r.i) at Dudhvnd, Murgod, Bemlviiu, Raybrig, nml Kudsi, 
eight pounds (-1 rherx) at Gokiilc, and ten pounds (5 them) at Atlini. 

The rnpco prico of gram was six pounds (3 them) at Dudhvnd and 

Murgod, eight pounds (-1 tlirm) at RnyMg nml Ivndsi, mid ten 

pounds (5 elurt) nt Atlini. Tho rupee price of Indinn millet was 

eight pounds (4 them) nt Dudhvnd, Murgod, Ruybitg, Kudsi, Golcrik, 

and Bendvdd; nnd twelve pounds (G them) at Atlini. 4 In 1S02-3 1802. 

Belgaum again suffered severely from famine. Tins famine was 

less duo to want of rain than to tho doprodntious of Pendhltri nml 

other robbers, which, over largo tracts, wero so constant as to put a 

stop to tillage. The local distress was heightened by the arrival of 

crowds of people from tho Godilvnri districts which tho ravages 

of Holkar’s army had turned into a desert. In the Gokiik 

sob-division 15,000 peoplo nre said to hnvo died of fnmino. Tho 

Peshwa’s government seems to have mado no nllompt to rcliovo tho 

distress. 5 

In 1832-33 almost no rain fell nml almost no crops wero reaped 1SS2-SS. 
in tho enst of tho district. Tho distress, though very soverc, hardly 
amounted to famine. Many cattle died nnd somo people nro 
said to havo sold their children for food. In 1853 tho drought in tho 


1 Walton's Cotton, OS. s Walton’s Cotton, 0. 

a C-olonol Kthcriilgo's Report on rant Famines, 103. 

* Moore’s Narrative of Captain I,iUlo's Detachment, 232, 

* Colonel Kthencigc’o Rvjiort on-Fast Families, 103. 

» SO— 30 
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cast of tlio district cansed distress which was heightened by crowds 
of the destitute from Sholdpur, whore the failure of rain was more 
complete. Government granted considerable remissions. 1 

In 1870 a scanty and ill-timed rainfall of 2T34 led to failure of 
crops and distress amounting to famine over nearly half .of the 
district. 2 Tlio early crops failed almost ontirely in Atlmi and Gokrik, 
and ovor the grentor part of Chikodi and Parasgad ; in the three 
remaining sub-divisions tho3 r were less than half the -average. In 
addition to the failure of the early rains., September and October 
passed until only a few showers, and, except on river banks, little or 
no cold- weather crops wore sown. With high grain prices, Indian 
millet at fourteen instead of forty-tlireo pounds tho rupoo, and no 
•demand for field labour, largo numbers of the poorer classes fell 
into distress. The need for Government help began about tho 
middle of September, when relief worts from local funds were 
started. Early in November .there waS scarcity of grain and 
increasing distress. Soon after largo supplies began to pour in and 
tlio pressure lightened. In the hot months, with rising price's,' 
distress returned, and the scanty fall of min in July and August 
caused TtmtSIn. tttmttoy mcA snfSering. r £WVvrmiy 
of the next two months saved tho growing crops, and the condition 
of the pcoplo gradually improved. At tho close of November 'tho 
demand for Government help ceased. * 

Tho following details show, month by month, the phases through 
which tlic distress passed and the measnj'cs.taken to meet it. , In 
September 1S76 rain held off and tlio early crops almost wholly 
perished in Atlmi, Gokdk, and tho east of Chikodi ; olsowhore they 
were withering. Cold- weather crops could not be sown, and tlio^ 
loss caused by tho vory scanty early rains began to deepen into 
distress. On tho 28th of tho month' 1 ’28 inches of rain fell in 
Belgaum and 1’88 inches in Sampgaon and did great good to tho 
early crops. In Goknk and Atlmi water was failing, and, especially 
in Gokdk, fodder was so scarce that tho Collector asked that 
tho usnal order against cutting aean ' J3riodcIia rctusn branches 
should not be onforccd. . Cattle wore being fed on the withered .crops 
and numbors were dying. About tho. middle of the month local* 
fund relief works wore started. Lato, in October three inches of 
rain fell in Parasgad, one inch in Belgaum, and showers in some 
Gokdk and Chikodi villages. In -a few places cold-weaMior crops 
were sown. The condition of tho early crops was generally' 
unfavourable. They bad almost entirely failed in Atbui and Gokdk, 
nearly throe-fourths had gone in Chikodi and Parasgad, and, in 
the rest of tho district they, were withering. In tho, boginning of 
the month grain was Bcarce in tho Belgaum markets. -Later, largo 
quantities were imported by sea, hut, as most of the imported grain 
passed through Belgaumto Dkrirwnr, Kolhapur, and tho Patvardlian 
states, tho local supply was only slightly improved. Water and 


1 'Walton’s Cotton, 58, 65. ' - ‘ . 

9 The estimate was in area 2600 square miles of a total of 4600, ana in population 
500,000 out of 040,000. . * - 
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fodder were growing scarce, and, in tlie north, people wore moving 
about in search, of work, and wero sending their cattle to tlia 
Saby&dri hills. Tho scarcity of food and the want of water 
caased an increase of crime, and for n time the unsafo state of the 
roads interfered with the import of grain. Local f aud relief works 
gave employment to largo numbers, but moro works wore wanted. 
November passed without rain and most of tho early harvest 
perished. Except on river banks few cold-wcatlior crops wero 
sown, ancl whore tlioy had been sown they were withering from want 
of moisture. In Gokdk and Atlmi there was groat distress. Peoplo 
were moving to Dbdrwdr and Mnisur, aud cattle woro dying in great 
numbers froinjwant of fodder and water. Grain kept pouring in freely 
from Veugurla for export to Kalddgi, Bdgalkot, aud other inland 
towns. Tho Bolgaum market was plentifully supplied, hut in Gokdk 
and Atlmi, owing to tho stoppage of exports from Mudhol and 
Jarafchnndi, traders found it so diSicult to get supplies that grain lind 
to be sent to tho Parasgad relief works. In the beginning of tho 
month, jvdri roso as high as twelvo pounds tho rupee, but quickly fell 
to sixteen pounds. Public works wero started. Of 0573, tho nvorngo 
daily number relieved during tho mouth, 8S39 wero able-bodied 
expected to do a full day’s work and superintended by ordiuary public 
works officers, and 734- wero aged or feeblo expected to do two-thirds of 
*a day’s work aud superintended by assistant collectors, miiinlatdnrs, 
and special officers. 1 Docember passed without rain and with no 
change in crop prospects'. Grain continued to be largely imported 
and jvdri fell from seventeen pounds at the beginning of tlio month 
to twenty pounds near the closo. About tlio middle of tlio month 
cholera broke out. During tlio month tho numbers of tlio destitute 
rose on public works from 8839 to 11,471, and on civil works from 
734 to 7749. 

In January no rain fell. Grain importations continued, and tlio 
supply was plentiful, except in Athui, whore prices slightly roso. 
Jvdri . after rising in tho beginning to nineteen pounds, foil about tho 
closo of the month to twenty pounds the rupco. Cholera continued 
prevalent. On tho 19tlr of tho month tho pay of weakly workers 
was reduced. 2 The resalt of this changowas a fall in tlio number of 
civil agoncy workers from 10,088 in tho beginning of tho month to 
G90G at its closo. At tho sumo time, by enforcing distance and task 
tests, tlio numbers on public works fell from 1 8,133 to 8909. During 
the mouth 388 persons wero charitably rcliovod. Lato in February 
eight cents of rain foil. Grain supplies continued sufficient, umljtvfri 
remained steady at nineteen pounds the rupee. In Atlmi ami Gokrilc 
water was vory scarce. Cholera continued prevalent and t ho mortality 
was high. Tho numbers on relief fell, on public works from 19,100 
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1 The original wages were, for a man 3d. (2 ai.) a day, fora woman 2jd. (1 Jo*.), ami 

for a boy or-girl ljrf. (1 anna). About tlio middle of November a eliding scale 
introduced, providing that when prices rose over sixteen pounds the ruin e. d ■■ 
money rate should vary with tho price of grain, nml that n man should >'h'V r 
receive the price of one pound of grain in addition to one anna. > 

2 Tlio new rates were, for a mtui, tho prieo of one pound of grain nml f f.j 

instead of lid. (1 anna ) ; for a woman, tho prieo of ono pound and fid, (f . 

of Jd. (i anna) ; and for a boy or girl, tho price of half a pound of grain nn-h' e 
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Chapter IV. to 13,235, and on civil works from 7910 to 4507 ; on charitable _ 
relief they roso from 388 to 451. March passed without rain. 

Agriculture. yjj er0 was a general, and, in some places, a very great scarcity of 
•Famines. -mater. Groin continued to pour into the district and jvari remained 
1877. stendy at eighteen pounds the rupee. The mortality from oholera 

was very heavy. Against a fall on civil trorks from 4507 to 4113, 
the numbers on public worts rose from 13,235 to 19,659, and on 
charitable relief from 451 to 1000. About the middle of April 
rain began to fall and before the end of the month had 'averaged 
1’20 inches. In Athni grain was scarce i elsewhere, though dear, 
the supply was sufficient; jvari rose from eighteen pounds at the 
beginning of the month to fifteen pounds, about the close. In Athni 
the scarcity of wator was very severe. The cholera mortality was 
heavy but was decreasing. The numbers on rolief rose, on pnblio 
works from 19,059 to 25,670, on civil work? from 4113 to 5615, and on 
charitable relief from 1000 to 2974. In May good rain fell in Athni, 
Belgaum, Sampgaon, and Parasgad, and showers in other parts. The 
sowing of quick -growiug crops and rice made considerable progress. 
In a few places the ordinary early crops were sown, but more rain was 
required before sowing conld bo general. Grain supplies continued 
sufficient, and jvari remained steady at fifteen pounds the rupee. 
Cholera was still prevalent. The numbers on public works rose 
from 25,670 to 40,389, and on charitable relief from 2974 to 7631. 
On civil works the numbers fell from 5615 to 2807. In J uno there was 
an avorago fall of 10'Sp inches of rain. Rice-sowing was nearly 
completed, and the sowing of the other early cx-ops was progressing. 
Over the whole district people wore coining back and setting to 
work on their fields. Grain importations ceased, but the supply 
was sufficient. Jvwri rose from fourteen pounds in the beginning 
of the month to twelve pounds about the close. Cholera continued 
prevalent but was on tho decline. Partly from the good prospects, 
pai-tly because the distance test was more strictly enforced, tho 
numbers receiving relief fell on public works from 40,389 to 26,818, 
and on civil works from 2807 to 1638 ; on charitable relief there 
was a rise from 7631 to 7972. July passed with very little rain, 
an average of only 1*61 inches. The break in the monsoon caused 
much anxiety. Except in Sampgaon the early crops were 
withering. In Parasgad and Khdndpur grain was scarce, and jvari 
rose from eleven pounds in tho beginning of the month to 8b 
pounds near the close. By the end of the month cholera had 
almost disappeared. The numbers on relief fell, on public works 
from 26,818 to 22,294, on civil works from 1638 to 287, and on 
charitable relief from 7972 to 6486. 

> In August there was an average fall of 4’80 inches of rain. Tho 
fall was chiefly in the west, where the crops considerably improved. 
In the east there were only a few shower^ and in some villages the 
fields were withering. About the end of the month good rain fell, 
and such crops as were not past recovery were much benefited. 
The supply of grain continued sufficient and jvari foil from 9$ 
pounds in the beginning of the' month to ton pounds about the close. 
Oholera, of a mild form, continued prevalent. The numbers on 
public works rose from 22,294 to 24,995, and r ■ charitable relief 
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from 548G to 8898. On tlio 4th of tlio month all civil agency 
works were stopped. 1 In September thero was an average fall of 
15 - 44 inches. Excopt in a few places in the east where tho rain 
came too late to save the crops, by the end of tho month, over 
almost all the district, tho prospects of the early harvest wore 
good and the sowing of tho cold-weather crops was begun. Grain 
continued abundant and jvari fell from 104 to oighteen pounds tho 
rupee. There was a marked improvement in tlio state of the people. 
Cholera altogether disappeared, and against a rise on clinritablo 
relief from 8898 to 13,807, tho numbers on public works fell from 
24,995 to 21,319, In October rain fell so heavily, 8’98 inches, as, 
in some places, to harm -the ripening crops. Jvari rose in tho 
beginning of tho month to 154 pounds but beforo its close had 
again fallen to 1G4 pounds tho rupee. Tho numbers on public 
works fell from 21,319 to 9GG2, and on charitable relief from 13,807 
to 9234. In November tho weather continued favourable. Excopt 
in a few places tho sowing of tho late crops was over and tho 
harvesting of tho early crops was vigorously pushed on. Tho rupee 
price of jvari foil from nineteen to thirty-one pounds. Tho nnmbors 
on public works fell from 4G99 in tho beginning of the mouth to 11 2 
on the 24tli when all works wore closed ; on clinritablo relief they 
fell from 9234 to 12G0. In Decombor there wore a few showers nt 
Belgaura and Khanapnr. Tho late sowing was completed, and tho 
harvesting of tlio early crops was nearly over. By tho end of 
November all relief-houses wore closed. 

Tho following statement of pricos and numbers relieved shows 
that, during tho first two months of 1877, grain prices rnled at 
nineteen, pounds tho rupee or more than twice tho ordinary rates, 
that its price rose steadily till iu July and August it averaged 
something less than ten pounds, and that between August nud 
November it fell to twenty-seven pounds. As early ns December 
1876 tho numbers on relief works reached 19,220, By lowering 
wages and enforcing task and distanco tests tho total was iu 
February reduced to 17,742. From this it advanced till, in May, 
it stood at 43.19G, wliou it again fell. The docreaso was slow in 
July, August, nnd Soptombor, nud moro rapid in October and 
November, when tho works wero closed. Tho numbers on clinritablo 
relief rose steadily from 38S in January to 7972 in Juno. They 
then fell to 548G in August, and, after rising to 13,807 in Soptombor, 
foil in November to 1200, when almost nil charitable reliof ceased : 


1 Though civil workB were stopped, payment nt civil agency rates was continued at 
the public works to labourers, who, under Government orders, woro not entitled to 
tbe Ml wages. 
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Twenty relief-liouscs or camps were opened in tlio district. Of 
these the comps at Chikodi, Hukcri, lvubbnr, Eksambo, Sanndatti, 
Yergatti, Horokop, GokAk, Athni, Kokatnnr, Shcdbal, and Telsang 
wero opened in tho month of November 1S76; those at Nftndgaou 
and PAchliApur in tho following December j those at Sampgann 
and Deslinur in January 1877 ; those at YAdvud in March, and at 
Pamaldini in April 1S77 ; and those at Belgaum and Mudalgi in 
May 1S77. Tho relief-houses ofc PAchliApur and Eksntnbo' wero 
closed in January 1877, those at Kabbur and Mudalgi in July, at 
Deslinur in August, at Bolgaum and Nandgaon in October, and tho 
rest in November. At Belgaum a rest-house was for Ion" - 
used as a relief-house. Afterwards in tho rainy season a sheet 
was built about a milo from tho town. In other, places no roliof 
houses wero built, usually some rost-houso or other largo hnilding 
was turned to account. The total numbor of men women and 
children fed at the relief-houses was 2,071 ,838, giving an nvora^o 
of 103,502 for every rolief-house, or a monthly averago of 172,653 
for tho whole. Some of tho upper and middle classes, weavers and 
dyers, thought it a disgrace to go on tho roliof works or to tho' 
relief- housos. To help these people Government placed £130 
(Rs. 1500) at the disposal of tho Collector. Prom this snm raw 
materials wero bought and advanced to the people, who, on tho 
receipt of the manufactured artioles, were paid tlioir market valuo 
minus the amount of advance they, had received iu tho shapo of raw 
materials. _ In this way many families of weavers and dyers in 
Gokak, Chikodi, and Athni were relieved. 

In November 1876 the permanent mdmlatdArs of Sampo-aon 
Parstagad, Gokak, and Athni were relieved of their usual duties’ and 
deputed to superintend rolief works, to inspect crops, and inquire 
mto the condition of tho people. In May 1877 , when the number 
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Stowart, U.B., was reiiovou ot ms ordinary dimes ns nu assistant, 
collector from Docember IS70 till the end of the famine, and was 
- deputed for famine duty. Captain G. Coussmaker remained on 
special-famine duty from the 8th of May to tho 25th of November 
1877. Mr. A. Dalzell, of the survey department, was also appointed 

f/imnAnnrilvr 4r\ fnminn rl nf.T? fnnwi Oflwl Stint nitilittv { rv f lin k ^tirl 
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to those officors, from February 1877 to tho end of tho famine, two 
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sub-overseers.on £5 (Bs. 50) a month were appointed to superintend 
the civil agency relief works. Tho ninhnlknri of Chmtdgnd was 
also appointed on famine duty to help the relief nuimlatdar at Gokak 
as the distress in that sub-division was specially severe. Borides 
tho above staff of officers fifty-two circle inspectors were appointed, 
ten for Atliui, twelve for Gokak, eighteen for Chikodi, and twelve 
for Parasgad. A group of villages wits placed under each of these 
inspectors. Each villngo in the inspector's beat was to be visited 
by him at least twico a week lo see that tho village officers did 
their relief duty properly. 

In October and November 1876 tho certainty of a failure of 
crops induced tho holders of grain to hoard (heir stocks. So 
closdy wero tho stocks held that in some places grain was most 
difficult to got. The local stocks were not very large and tho 
. holders wero chiefly husbandmen and a few local dealers. Tho 
people who believed that there were immense stores of grain 
became discontented and committed many acts of violmme mid 
robbery. \ cry inferior grain was brought 'to market and sold at 
very high prices. The better sorts of grain were kept back until 
wnVrr f \ nC ™£- , At this of tho famine, when no grab 
Xoflfc ® ol S? nm municipality brought from Tengurli, 

£200 (Its. 2000) north of gram which they retailed at cori prico 
to tho poorer classes. Municipal sales or grain lasted only about 

T /‘ eD ? f T V J3e J T " num ' Ni P* B >, and Gokdk merchants 

e D an to import gram from Niigpur, Sind, and parts of tho Borm-t! 

ffSTS. SSL 5f SJW 
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and^on Boveval roads grass 'was stored \Vi^ n am roat J} 

largo quantities of gr?in pouredin BolmrfVandS 

whose own trade was at a ‘stand, joined So Corf 

brought bv seiL-tbrn.,^, \r Sv u 1,10 l ra P orL - flio gram was 
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townrds Bijiipnr where tlic distress was povorer and grain dearer 
thnn in Bclgnum. 

Before November 1876 the ordinary monthly mte of cart-hire was 
£2 18s. (Us. 20). During the fourteen mouths ending December 
1877 the monthly cart-rnto rose from £2 10.*. (Its. 25) in February 
1877 to £4 (Its. 40) in July 1877, and from that fell to £2 16«. 
(Its. 28) in November mid December. 1 About the middle of the 
fnmino and before grass stores were opened po many cattle died 
from overwork and want of food that labourers had to be employed' 
in dragging tlio grain-carts from Vengurla. 

Of the number of people who left the district during the famine 
no accurate estimate can be formed. It is known that from tlio west 
a considerable nninber of labourers and poor husbandmen went 
to lvanara, Goa, KolliSpur, and other places in search of work: and 
food, and that from tlio cast numhcrs went to Ifaidnrabad and 
Bijilpnr. Compared with 1872 the 1881 census shows a fall of 
80,000 in population. Tlio addition of the normal yearly inercaso 
of one per cent during the remaining seven years gives 1 17,000 as 
the loss of population caused by doath and migration in 1370 and 
1877. 

Oil the 19tli of May 1S77, when fnmino pressure was general and 
severe, a numbering of relief workers showed that of 44,757 
labourers, 41,447 on public and 32S0on civil works, 28,4*7 belonged 
to tlio sub-divisions where tho works were carried on; 10,218 
belonged to different sub-divisions of tlio same districr; 1721 wero 
from other districts ; and 4871 from neighbouring state*. As regards 
their occnpation, 1309 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 19,731 
wero holders or sub-Uolder3 of land, and 23,717 wore labourers. 

Tlio total cost of tlio fnmino is returned at £115,390 
(Its. 11,53,960), of which about £99,865 (Its. 9,08,050) were spent 
on public and civil works and £15,531 (Rs. 1,55,310) on clmritnblo 
relief. Of tlio wliole amount £100,120 (Rs. 10,61,260) were paid 
from Imperial and £9270 (Rs. 92,700) from local funds. 

Compared with those of tho previous year, tho crime retnrns of 
1877 sliowod an incrcnso of 1209 offences, almost all of which wero 
duo to tho pressure of want on tho lower classes. Of the 1209 
offences, 848 wore thefts, 293 cattle tliofts, nineteen cases of mischief, 
fourteen criminnl breaches of trust, cloven culpablo homicides, Iwelvo 
dneoities, sovon liousc-trcspassos, tbreo robberies, and two griovous 
hurts. Tlie loss of farm stock during tho famine to somo extent 
interfered with tho enrrying of grain and in n marked degreehampored 
field work. Many landholders who had lost their cattle had to give 
np their lnnd and a largo amount of revenue remained outstanding. ' 
Tho yearly village returns show a fall in tho number of cattlo from 
432,634 in July 1876 to 320.2G7 in July 1878, a loss of 112,367 head/ 


1 Tho details aro ; November nail December 1S7G £2 14*. (Rs. 27), January 1877 
£3 12«. (Rs. 8G), February £2 10*. (Rs. 25), March nnd April £2 IS*. (Its. 29),' 
May £3 4«. (Rs. 32), Juno £3 12*. (tts. 30), July £4 (Rs, 40), August £3 Or. 
(us. 33), September and October £3 2*. (Rs. 31), November and December £2 1G». 
vRs, 2S). 
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This loss was not so serious as the numbers suggest- The majority 
of tho animals which perished, were maimed or diseased bullocks 
-or cows which had ceased to give milk. Still the working and 
• rent-paying power of the district was a good deal affected^ The 
tillage area fell from 940,203 acres in 1875-76 -to 651,325 in 
1876-77, in 1877-78 it rose again to 868,632 acres, and in 187S-79 
to 838,020 acres.. In 1876-77 the revenue for collection was 
£126,473 (Rs. 12,64,730) of which £114,178 (Rs. 11,41,780) wero 
collected in the year. In 1877-78 the amount for collection was 
£120,679 (Es. 12,06,970), of which £122,978 (Es. 12,29,780) were 
collected in tko year. Of the balance of £15,996 (Es. 1,59,960) 
£13,632 (Rs.l, 36,320) were collected in subsequent rears and -£2163 
(Es. 21,630) were remitted. 

In October 1878, rats, of which there are no less than ten local 
vaneties, swarmed in the northern and eastern sub-divisionsof Gokak, 
Atkni, and Parasgad, and in a less degree in Chikodi. Of the 
ten varieties of which some details are given in. the Production - 
Chapter the most destructive to crops -was the large-eared field- 
Tat Otoluada mettada. In June and. Jnly 1879, though not in 
such swarms as in some of the Deccan districts, rats were a^ain 
found in great numbers in the north and east of the district. They 
da “*S« h F, ? cratcbra g out and eating the seed grain. 

f reward of fP«°l w “ In / aly 1879 ' Government o&red 

a reward of 2s. (Re. 1) for every hundred rats killed, and the district 
officers were urged -to ronse all classes to bestir themselves to heln 

fiSsjsjsfc tz savtiSF 

proved excellent rat-untoh^- , service. The Yadars 



a reward was paid tee rats haTV. n J TT w - 
treasury, where the tails were cutoff “SwS? ^ * Gov .® rnment 
rat-catcher and the tail.less hmbao ’ r f Trar ^ was paid to the 
oaten. Rewards were continued till J? b ™ to be 

Tliough the employment of r^caitcheL^f 1 ° Ctober *879. 

saved the crops from coneidernh fl 0 Z^thTli2 ^ TatS P robabI 7 - 
rats was not solely or even chieflv dn« L tl fW?*® o£ the 
Towards the end of the year large n > lw , / fcIle Radars. 

^ very heavy rain and afterwards by colT^ The°b ? " Hlled b 7 
were also covered with a red tick which -® an 7 rats 

the cause of death. By the end to have been 

disappeared; * a of December 1879 the rats had 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL. 

Uxdf.f. tlio hernia of Traders nnd Capitalists tho 1 $82-83 liccnre 
tax returns show 1801 persons ns*-o?sc(l on yearly incomes of £50 
mul upwards. Of tliis number, 805 bad £50, 010 from £50 to £75, 
195 from £75 to £100, seventy from £100 to £125. 110 from £125 ' 
to £150, ninolv-niw! from £150 to £200, sixty from £200 to £300, 
thirty from £300 to £ 100, thirty-four from £100 to £300, thirteen 
from £500 to £750, and five from £750 to .C1000. 1 Of the'e 1801 • 
capitalists and traders 1295 were moneylenders, 239 were traders, 
nnd forty-nine were broker?. 

2 Before Belgnuin became n military station (nbonl ISIS) ordinary . 
business was carried on either by the ShAhdpnr or by the Slinmbhu . 
rupee which was coined nt Vridi in the South Konkutu The 
Sluihitpur rupee was n sound coin with n certain and uniform 
proportion of silver and alloy. The Shnmbhu rupee, which weighed 
about 173 grains Troy nnd was worth 1?. 8<f. (13$ n.v.) f was less 
certain nnd uniform in its proportion of silver nnd alloy nnd waa 
rated at four or fivo per cent below the Sluibfipur rupee. In 1822 
these wore the only coins used by villagers. The establishment of 
the Division Pny Office nt Belgaum, nnd the necessity of supplying 
from tlio Ceded Districts in Madras funds to meet the expenses of 
the civil nnd military establishments, brought into use numerous 
other coins. 3 Of these the Company’s Madras rupee was worth 
eleven per cent nnd the Btignlkot rupee was worth two per cent- 
more than the Shiihfipur coin ; on the ■ other hand the rupee 
from Clmndor in Ndsik was two nnd a half per cent, the Hubert 
current in Kollidpnr was nine per cent, nnd the Hnidnrnbad, Udvfiui, , 
nnd Goviud Bnkslii rupees were twelvo percont below tlio Sluihilpur 
rupee. 4 All of those coins were freely used by the shopkeepers in 
their daily dealings. Among them, from its intrinsic worth, the 
Company’s rupee boro n high price, nnd it was sent in largo 
numbers ns bullion to tlio SluUmpur mint. In 1S22 the only copper 


•Since 1879 incomes under £30 have been free from tlie license tax. The 1678 
license tax returns showed 13,810 persons -with yearly incomes of £10 to £50, ‘7S3S 
with £10 to £15, 31G2 with £15 to £23, 1714 with £25 to £33, nnd 799 with £33 to 
£50. 

! Marshall's Statistical Reports, Bombay 1822, 21, 49-50, 55-50. 

3 In March 1820 tlio Belgaum troops were paid in no 1 cm than twenty -one different 
sorts of money. Many of these coiiib were unknown to the petty dealers in the 
market and they passed into tho hands of the moncydoalers who made large profits 
on the tran-nction. Marshall’* Statistical Reports, 40. 

4 In 1822 a. bill was not procurable on Ifaidarabad at a better rote than 100 
Shthjlpur for 100 Udvilni, tho difference of six per cent lieing regarded ns the carriage 
and insurance of the cash to Ifaidarabad. Marshall's Statistical Reports, 63. 
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coin in circulation was tbe Shahu Paisa, apparently coined at 
S&tara by Sb&hu (1708-1750) tbe grandson of.Shivd.ji. In 1822 it 
weighed about 154 grains Troy ; tlio impression was generally worn 
away. At present (1884) tbe Imperial rupee is tbe standard coin 
over the whole district. 

Except at Slidhapur there is little trade in hundis or exchange 
hills. In the towns of Atlini, Belgaum, Gokak, Hongal, Nandgad, 
Nipani, Sankeshvar, and Saundatti not more than twenty persons, 
chiefly Lingdyats Brdhmans and a few Mdrwdr-Vdnis Jains and 
Musalmans, issne exchange hills. - In Athni these bills go to' 
£1000 (Us. 10,000),‘ in Belgaum to £250 (Rs. 2500), in Gokdk to 
£500 (Rs. 5000), in Hongal and Nandgad to £200 (Rs. 2000), in 
Nipani to £300 (Rs. 3000), in Sankeskvar to £200 (Rs. 2000), and 
in Sanndatti to £100 (Rs. 1000). In 1822 tbe Skahdpur bankors 
were merely agents- for the hankers of New Hubli and Miraj. They 
did not grant bills on towns beyond a circle of about a hundred 
miles. If the place on which the bill was required was one of the 
few that to any large extent dealt direct with Slidhapur the price 
of the bill was nearly the market rate of the coin of the same place 
with an additional half or one per cent for agency charges. 1 At 
present (1883) at SMhdpur exchange bills to the amount of about 
£80,00*0 (Rs. 8,00,000) a year are issued on Bombay, Cliiplnn, 
Gadag, Madras, Nip&ni, Poona, Satdra, and Vengurla. Theso 
exchange bills are generally discounted at one-fourth to one nnd a 
half per cent. In March, April, and May, when traders lay in 
stock for the rainy season, the rate of discount rises to throe per 
cent. 

*». 

The classes who save are Government servants, pleaders, money- 
lenders, and large traders and shopkeepers, chiefly Brdhmans, 
Lingdyats, and a few Gujarat and Mdvwdr Vdnis. The land 
proprietors or inamddrs are improvident. They keep establishments 
which they are unable to support, and spend sums which they can 
ill afford on caste dinners and in holding marriages ’ and other cere- 
monies. The agricultural classes as a rule are badly off, their 
holdings being generally too small to enable them to save any 
considerable sums. The few husbandmen who save generally spend 
their savings in improving their land. Craftsmen, especially town 
craftsmen, nvo better off. If they do not save much, they are at 
least freer from debt tban most of tbo other middle and lower 
classes. Except those who aro in tbo service of Europeans servants 
do not save. 

Bofore 1876, when there was no restriction as to tbe amount any 
ono person might invest in them, moneylenders put large sums in 
the Savings Banks. Sinco 1876, when tho amount which any ono 
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1 Such a bill was tbo conveyance of a real mercantile balance and tbe trade of 
Hubli and Miraj afforded such bills to a much greater extent both as to tlio field 
and tbo amount than tho limited transactions of ->Sh4hApur. Tho bill transaction* 
oven of tbo ShAUApur bankers avoro on no vory largo scale. If tlioy drew largely they 
were frequently obliged to mAko real remittances of specie to answer their on n mil*, 
in which case tho exchange rate was very nearly tho actual cost of sending the rp* • 
Marshall's Statistical Reports, 55. 
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person might lodge was limitod to £300 (Rs. 3000), the Govern- 
ment Savings Banks.nre used, mostly "by .Government servants and’, 
pleaders, sometimes by moneylenders and shopkeepers, and rarely 
by husbandmen. In 1882 the investments in Savings Banks 
amounted to £9067 (Rs. 90,670).- In 1882, £16,260 (Rs. 1,62,600)'- 
were invested in Government promissory notes. Tho whole amount . 
was held by twenty-sovon investors, £5850 (Rs. 58,530) being hold 
by three moneylenders, £5500 (Rs. 55,000) by six land-proprietors,-' 
£2330 (Rs. 23,300) by eight Government servants, £1650 (Rs. .. 
16,500) by five wives and widows of Government servants, £500 
(Rs, 5000) by two shopkeepers, and £430 (Rs. 4300) by. three' 
Government pensioners. ~ 

Except by moneylenders littlo or no capital is invested in* land 
or in house-building. Land is bonght neither by Government 
servants nor by pleaders, but it is often taken in mortgage by 
moneylenders, and of late years much-lias passed into their- hands. 
Moneylenders seldom invest money in improving their land. During 
the last twenty years the price and the rent of land have greatly risen. 
Garden land fetches £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300) tho acre, rice land 
£2 to £10 (Rs. 20 - 100), and dry-cropland £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10 - 15):. 
As a rule moneylenders do not themselves till tho lnnd which is 
mortgaged to them. They rent it generally to the former holder at 
three or four times the assessment, or they take half of the produce 
and from their share pay tho Government assessment. Tho tenant 
or undor-holder usually pays his rent in kind. 

I n rural Belgaum investment in kouse-knilding is nhknown. 
New houses are almost always built by persons who mean to livo in 
them. In small villages bouses aro often let rent-free on condition 
that the tenants keep them in repair. -In large villages house-rent 
vanes W 10*. to £4 (Rs. 5-40) a year, and in towns from £1 4*. 
to £10 (Rs 12-100). Even m the city of Belgaum there is little 
liouse-building. The houses built for Europeans, if not occupied; 
are allowed to fall into disrepair, and no new houses have lately 
been built. The houses held by Europeans pay monthly rents 
varying from £1 to £8 (Rs. 10-80),- and the houses in tho native 
town of Belgaum yield monthly rents of 4s. to 16*. (Rs. 2-8). The 
tew new houses- generally belong to- moneylenders. - These aro 
better built and better placed than those built thirty yenrs a o-o both 
air and light are more freely, admitted.. As land, timber, and 
formerly was ar6r ' ^ C ° St of house-building is much greater than it 

"With all classes ornaments are the favourite form of investment. 
-Miose who can afford it, almost always spend part of their savings 

°T^ 9IltS whose ™ rkmans hip varies with the rank 
and position of the wearer. The lowest classes have silver bangles 
and bracelets with an occasional gold necklace or tika and as a 

a - g ° ld pI 2 te Ia |* 0n b * ass -- Man y of the richer classes - 
have goid earrings and necklaces, in many cases set with stones' 
and hair ornaments of solitl gold. stones, 

? el f aum , shopkeeping and monoylonding go hand in hand 
Ihe trader who. finds it, difficult to develop SahusL ess invests ■ 
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liis profits in monoylending. 0£ all investments monoylending 
is coasidorod tlio most profitable. Of £3822 (Es. 38,220), tho 
total amount collected under the licenso tax in 1882-83, £2942 
(Es. 29)420), or about seventy-five per cent, were collected from 
1295 moneylenders who bad yearly incomes of £50 (Rs. 500) and 
upwards. About forty per cent of the moneylenders aro found in 
large towns and sixty per cent in villages. The chief money- 
lenders, both in towns and in villages, are Lingdynfc or Knradtak 
Yanis, Brahmans, and a few Jains, Mardthds, anti Musalmdns. Of 
Mdrwdr and Gujardb Yanis and Cutch Bhdtids, who aro gene- 
rally both traders and moneylenders, there are not moro than 300. 
Of those about thirty are found in Bolgaum, 200 in Chikodi, and tho 
rest in Porasgad, Gokak, and Atlmi. The Blidtids are a very small 
body. Tho Gujarat and Mdrwdr Ydnis aro said to have como to 
tho district about eighty years ago and they have since slowly but 
steadily increased in number and wealth. Still they are not Btrong 
enough to cause any serious interference with the monoylending of 
the local Lingdyata and Brdhmans. Pew Gujardt or Mfirwdr Vania 
havo permanently settled in tho district ; most of them go homo 
for their marriages and other religious ceremonies. As creditors 
tho outside Yanis aro considered harsher and moro unscrupulous 
than tho local lenders. A poor man seldom escapes if he falls 
into a Mdrwari’s clutches. Tho Lingdynts and Brdhmans who 
form tho bulk of the monoylending class have comparatively a 
good name. Besides these professional monoylenders pleaders 
sometimes lend money to a small extent. Village hoadmon and 
Narvokar husbandmon also often lend money, usually small sums, 
but sometimes as much as £20 to £50 (Es. 200 - 500) to tho peoplo 
of their own village. They havo a bettor name than professional 
moneylenders, being moro tolerant of delay in paying and showing 
more regard to their debtors’ circumstances. Besides tho 
moneylenders of Belgaum, in tho Sdngli town of Sbdlidpur about 
a mile south of Belgaum, there aro thirty moneylenders, 250 
traders, and 320 weavers. Of all tho towns within Bolgaum limits 
Shdhdpur is the foremost in wealth and has tho best trado in 
cloth, pearlB, and jewelry. Many of its moneylenders and traders 
carry on business both in Shdhdpur and in Bolgaum, and a largo 
share of tho district moneylcndiug is in the hands of tho Shdhdpur 
monoylonders. They lend larger sums than othor Bolgaum money- 
lenders generally to persons of known credit and at loss than the 
usual rato of interest. Bural traders and monoylenders sometimes 
borrow from tho Shdhdpur bankers, Thoy aro tho only mou of 
capital in tho district whoso credit is so good that peoplo think it 
safe to lodge thoir savings in their hands. On sums lodged with 
them the Shdhdpur monoylenders generally grant yearly interest at 
one and a half or two per cent. Village moneylenders generally lend 
at small Bums, seldom more than £50 (Es. 500). Town monoylonders 
lond larger sums on safor socurity and at lower interest. The 
commonest forms of seonrity are a mortgngo, pledge, or bill of sale 
of any property tho borrower may own. Land, and somo>‘ 

‘ houses, trees, cattle, and standing crops, aro takon in mortgage, 
ornaments and sometimes stock in trado aro pledged. With } 
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of good credit a simple bond or a bond -with a surety is a sufficient- 
security for a loan. Of moneylenders tlio people say, 'They save us 
and they ruin ns.' They save tho husbandman by advancing him 
money and grain when his crop lias failed, or whon his store is' 
exhausted and the new crop is not ripe j they ruin the husband- 
man by tbe burden of heavy and compound interest, a burden from 
which ho can seldom set himself free. 

Marwar and Gujardfc Ydnis and Bhdtias keep ledgers or Icirdas 
and day-books or Ichatdvnis in which balances aro made up daily, 
weekly, or fortnightly. Other moneylenders keep only rough books 
called botakh&tds and bonds. 1 When a husbandman is embarrassed 
his different creditors do not combine to share his property. Each 
works for himself, tries to realise what he can, and never write's 
off an amount as a had debt. The only exception is that in some 
cases creditors, gaining nothing by keeping a debtor in prison, 
let him out and allow their claim to become time-barred. A 
debtor has generally current dealings with one creditor. Tho 
growing crop is generally pledged to this creditor, who.ofton has it 
attached and sold in execution of his decree. In no case is tho 
power of tho creditor independent of tho civil court. The civil 
conrt is tho last resort of all moneylenders except tlioso who 
advance only on gold and silver ornnments and are never forced to 
go to court. The moneylender docs not re3t satisfied with what 
payments he can extract from his debtor under fear that the docroo 
will ho put into execution. Before putting tho decree into execution 
the creditor waits for some time to induce liis debtor to come to 
terms. As a last resource ho throws tho debtor in jail or he sells 
tho debtor’s property. Tho immoveable property, which is generally 
previously mortgaged or otherwise encumbered, when . put to sale 
seldom fetches a, good price. Tho indebtedness of tho poorer 
cultivators almost never lends to agrarian crime. 

Except among Miirwdr and Gujardt Ydnis who nse the Samvat 
year beginning from Kdrtik or Novomher, the ShaJc year begin- 
ning from Chaifra or March - April is in general uso. 2 As interest 
is charged monthly and not yearly, an extra sum is levied when 
an additional or intercalary month occurs. Tho rate of interest 
deponds partly on tho credit of tho borrower and partly on tho 
amount borrowed. In tho case of a borrower of good credit tho 
yearly rate of interest for sums botween £50 and £100 (Es. 500-1000) 
is eight to twelve per cent and for sums of more than £100 (Es. 1000) 
lent to bankers six to nine per cent. Ono case is mentioned in 
which ono moneylender borrowed from another, at different times, 
sums amounting to as much ns £ 2200 (Es. 22,000) at n yearly 
interest of fivo and a quarter per cent. For large traders with 
good credit the rate of interest varies from eight to twelve por 
cent; for small traders and craftsmen it varies from twelvo to 
twenty-four per cent; and for husbandmen and labourers it varies 
from eighteen to thirty-seven and a half per cent, Tho interest 


1 The loidVttUa j*t never produced in court nad its existence is denied. 

s ldic Samvat era begins with n.c. BC, the S/itiJ: era with A.P. 78. 
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cliargcd when property is mortgaged varies from six to fcwelvo per Chapter V. 

cent when, ornaments are pledged, and from nine to twenty-four por Capital, 
cent when land is pledged. During the last thirty years there has 
"been no considerable change in the rate of interest. 

Almost all classes borrow to meet wedding and other special Borrower, 
charges. Of all borrowers husbandmen are the worst off ; traders 
and craftsmen have bettor credit, and labourers liavo so little credit 
that they cannot sink deep into debt. Largo traders, who sometimes 
borrow to moot special expensos or to faeo some mercantile loss, 
can raise money at eight to twelve per cent on bonds with or without 
security. To lay in a sufficient stock for the rainy season small 
traders generally raise loans in April and May at twelve por cent and 
more by pledging their goods. In the larger towns the craftsmen 
nro fairly free from debt. Weavers often borrow to moot their dnily 
expenses, but blacksmiths, goldsmiths, carpenters, masons, potters, 
and shoemakers are seldom in want of funds. Their credit is fair. 

To meet wedding and other special expenses the town craftsman can 
raiso a loan from professional moneylondors at twelvo to twenty - 
four per cent, and the village craftsman, who is sometimes a 
husbandman as well as n craftsman, at eighteen to twenty -four por 
cent. During tho rains, whon their services aro in littlo demand, 
craftsmen have sometimes to borrow to moot their daily expensos. 

Of husbandmen about one-fourtli nro well-to-do and freo from dobt. 

The rest except the poorest are able to live comfortably without tho 
help of moneylenders in an ordinary year, but, on nccounfc of their 
small lioldiugs,_ they are forced to incur debts in times of unusual 
scarcity and on occasions of raarriagos and other family ovonts. 

During the rains the poorer husbandmen have sometimes to seek 
advnnces of grain either for food or for seed from tho richer land- 
holders or from moneylenders who generally store grain in pits. An 
advance of grain is generally paid in kind nt harvest time with an 
addition of ouo-fouvtli to one-linlf of the quantity advanced. Jlns- 
bandmon often raiso loans to supply tho loss of cattlo, to build anew 
liouse, to pay wedding and other special expenses nnd, during years of 
scarcity aud bad crops, to buy food nnd seed for tho next year’s crops 
and to pay tho Government assessment. If his loud is unburdened 
a husbandman can easily raise £5 (Rs. 50). But, oven among 
husbandmen whoso credit is good, not more than twenty por cent 
can raise a loan of over £8 (Us. 80) without mortgaging land, honso, 
or other property. Tho credit of a largo portion of tho hnsbandmon 
is poor and they have to pay extremely heavy interest. For 
husbandmen with fair credit tho yearly rn to of interest varies from 
eighteen to twenty-four por cent on tho security of land or 
house property, from nine to twolvo per cont on tho security of 
ornaments, nnd from twonty-fonr to thirty-seven nnd a half per 
cent on personal security. For lmsbandmon noth little or no credit 
tho rate of interest is invariably lliirty-sovon nnd a half por cont. 

" When tho nominal, rate of intorosfc is bolwocn twenty-four and 
thirty-seven nnd a half per cont, if tho principal and intorost nro 
paid in time, tlio moneylender sometimes remits part of tho interest 
on closing the account. During the 1870-77 famine, Bclgnum, 
specially Athni Parasgad aud Bampgaon, snfforod severoly. The 
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famine greatly reduced tho husbandman’s credit. Want of money, 
rather than any growth of thrift or forethought, has led moat 
husbandmen to Toducc their marriage expenses by one-third. At 
the same time there seems to bo some increase of forethought, as 
since the famine tho practico of storing grain in pits is commoner 
than it was. During tho six years ending 1882 borrowing 19 said 
to have become more general among the husbandmen than it was 
before tbo famine. Tho chief causes aro the f amino of 1876 and 
1877, and the scanty and irregular rainfall and consequent bad 
seasons between 1878 and 1881. 

A good deal of land changes hands in one of three Trays, from the 
failnro of tho holder to pay tho assessment, nnder tho orders of the 
civil courts, and by voluntary sale or mortgage. Cases of land being 
given np by its holder or sold by Government on account of tho 
holder's failure to pay rent are not common. If the land is worth 
keeping, the holder, if in difficulty, usually prefers to borrow to pay 
the assessment rather than lose his land. During tho three yenra 
ending 1882 tho sales of land under tho orders of the civil" court 
averaged fifty-six. Land which is sold under tho orders of the civil 
courts is generally of poor or middle quality ; it is mostly bought by 
LiugAyafc and Br Alim an monoylenders. Land is seldom transferred 
by voluntary sale. Unless it is very poor, landholders do their 
utmost to keep tho land in their own cultivation even if they are 
forced to part with the ownership to moneylenders. The usual 
forms of land mortgage are mortgages with or without possossion. 
In the beginning most husbandmen who till their own lands 
raise loans by mortgaging land without possession. The rato oi 
interest demanded in such cases generally ranges from eighteen to 
twenty-four per cent. So high a rate of interest leaves little chance 
of clearing the debt. Part of the interest remains unpaid and 
the gathez - ed interest gradually increases the principal until principal 
and interest together equal the value of tho land mortgaged. The 
moneylender then practically takes possession of tho land, though 
he seldom appeals to tho civil court to have his possession legally 
recognized. The fear of losing his land usually induces the 
husbandman to continue tilling on almost any terms the moncylendci 
may lay down. In this way land which is once mortgaged withouf 
possession passes into the hands of the moneylender as completely as 
if it was mortgaged with possession. When land is mortgaged tc 
a moneylender with possession, though it stands in tho name of the 
husbandman and though he may continue to till it, the laud is in the 
possession of tho lender and the husbandman’s ownership is nominal. 
Cases of mortgage with possession ore common. One-fourth and 
sometimes more than one-fonrth of the gross produco is paid as the 
interest of the mortgage, but one-fourth is seldom enough to meet the 
amount due under interest, so that the husbandman becomes more 
and more involved and his chance of recovering his land continues 
to grow smaller. 

BrAhmans Jains and LingAyats sometimes, and workmen and 
husbandmen, chiefly shepherds MhArs and MAngs, often raise 
money by mortgaging their labour for a term of years. Tho rate at 
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which the pledger’s service is valued depends on liis need, his 
credit, and his power o£ work. BvAlimnns, LingAynts, and others 
belonging to the higher classes pledge their labour either as writers, 
accountants, or clerks j workmon and husbandmen pledge their 
labour generally as house or field workers. Formerly the praotico 
o£ raising loans by labour-mortgages was common among labourers. 
Of Into, as work has been fairly plentiful and wages regular, the 
practice of workmon mortgaging their labour hasbccomo loss common. 
The labour-mortgage bond is always writton on stamped paper. 
The bond generally provides that tho workman who pledges Ins 
labour shall bo supplied with food and clothing, usually two waist- 
cloths, a blanket, and a pair of shoe3 a year. The bond also lays down 
tbo condition that, in default of service, tho debt or tbo remaining 
portion of tho debt shall bo paid or interest be charged at twclvo 
to thirty-six: per cent for the time for which tho debt shall remain 
unpaid. Tho relations of tho lahour-mortgagor and mortgageo 
nro tho samo as those of master and servant, tho chief difference 
between a free and a pledged labourer being that tbo free labourer 
receives daily wages, wliilo until bis debt is paid the pledged labourer 
enjoys less freedom and receives only food and clothing. 1 

About thirty years ago (1833) skilled labourers, carpenters, black- 
smiths, and masons, wero paid 6(7. (4? as.) nnd bricklayors Ahd. (3 as.) 
a day. At present (1883) carpenters, blacksmiths, nnd masons aro 
paid 9<7. to Is. (G-8 as.) and bricklayers Gc7. to 9(7. (4-G«s.) a day. 
These wages are paid in cash, either weekly or daily. Tho 
skilled labourers nro chiefly LingAynts, MnrAtliAs, and MnsalmAns. 
Even during the rains, when little is going on, skilled town labourers 
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1 Tho following are translations of two Uelgaum labour-ljoiids : 

[1] , 1, Vcnkaji Rdmcliandra, having received from yon, Gopilrdo Anna D.imlc, a lorn 
t of rupees 100, sign, of my own freo will, Ihc following ngreement for ser\ ire in liquid- 
ation of my debt. I will live in your house for the next two years nnd do whatever 
service you may require, field labour, dunning debtors, mul other miscellaneous 

' w orlc. X will claim no payment in cash for these services, but yon should supply 
mo with a blanket, two waistclotlis each costing a rupee, and a pair of shoes. In 
this way shall my debt bo paid by my service for a period of two years. In 
case I fail to complete tlio term of my service I agree to remain subject to tbo payment 
' of wliat portion of my debt remains after deducting an amount proportionate to tlio 
time I shall have served, at tho mto of rupees four a month. I tnrthcr agroe to pay 
such sum as shall remain if Ido not complete my term of service, in a lump sum, 
and in case that snm ho not paid at once I bind inysolf to pay interest at the rato of 
three rupees percent a month in addition to tlio principal. My bond is to bo returned 
to me when 1 pay off the debt by .scrvico or in money. This agreement is given of 
iny free will and herein I will not fail. 

Dale , Nnino . 

[2] . X have borrowed from you a sum of rupees one hundred for my own necessities. 
By way of paying that debt l agree to Bcrve you In tending cattle nnd other field 
labour. I bind myeclf hereby to serve in this w ay for a period of four years from 
the dale of this bond and to do in addition to the above scrvico nny similar work 
that you may imposo upon mo. At tho end of the four years tho snm borrowed is to 
bo considered as fully paid and I am to be at liberty to offer my services to any other 
master. During tho lour years I will not cease to servo yon. If I ciasotoservo you 
before the end of tho four yenrs, n sum proportionate to the period for which I shall 
have served, shall lie taken from thcorigiunl amount borrowed, mid for the remaining 
amount fiom that date interest at the rata of one rupco per cent a month shall bo paid. 
The further conditions nro that you shall feed ino twice a day and every year provide 
ino with n pair of waistclotlis, a pair of shoes, a handkerchief, a blanket, and two 
Bimts, Under these conditions I ngroo to servo you. 

Date . - Kamo . 

* 80—33 
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and those employed by tlio Public Works Department find constant 
■work of eight to ten hours a day. Their wives, who do not help 
th em in their work, look after their houses and sometimes do a 
little spinning and weaving. Their condition is fair, though the rise 
in the price of grain takes considerably from the value of the increase 
in money wages. At present the services of skilled workmen arc 
in good demand, chiefly by the Public Works Department and by 
railway contractors. On public works skilled labourers- generally 
receive high daily wages, masons lOJd. to la. 6d. (7-12 .as.), 
carpenters del. to 1 e. 6 d. (6-12 as.), blacksmiths 9d. to Is. 3d. (6-10 as.), 
painters, tailors, and shoemakers Is. (8 as.), and tliatchcrs 9d. (6 as.). 
village craftsmen are not nearly so well off as town craftsmen. Daring 
the rains their services aro in little demand, even during the busy 
season the demand is not always enongli to occupy their whole time. 
They generally combine tillage with their special calling. Most 
village carpenters and blacksmiths, who aro usually village servants, 
supplement their doily wages by receiving at harvest time a grain 
allowance or aya from husbandmen whoso field tools they impair. 
Of unskilled labourers, who aro mostly Lingstynts, Mardtlias, 
Mnsalmdns, Mhdrs, and Mdngs, town labourers are generally paid in 
cash and field labourers in grain. The daily wages of town labour- 
ers aro for men 3d. to h\d. (2 -Si as.), for women 1W. to 3cZ. (1-2 as.), 
and for children |d. to 1 \d. (i-1 anna). Thirty years ago the wages 
of unskilled labour were about two-thirds of the present rato. 
Labourers who find work in the city of Belganm and on public 
works aro generally better off than tbo rest of tbeir class. 
As a rule town labourers have little work during the rains. The 
chief employment of labourers, especially of female labourers, is 
carrying, digging, and doing the rougher parts oi house-building,. 
On market days they earn twice or three times wluit thoy earn on 
other days. At harvest time town labourers occasionally work in 
the fields, when they are mostly paid in grain. Field labourers who 
are paid in grain get daily wages of 4 pounds to 10 pounds (2-5 
.ihers) of grain for a man, 3 pounds to pounds (P.-3 shers) 
for a woman, and 1 pound to 2 pounds (£-1 slier) for a child. 
They work six to nine Lours a day, and sometimes by doing 
night work earn half as much again ns their regular day's Wages. 
Their busiest time is ploughing and sowing in kfay and June and 
weeding reaping and thrashing between September and December. 
As a rule field workers are paid daily wages, but reaping is some- 
times paid by the piece. When employed in house-building or in dig- 
ging a well, labourers sometimes bind themselves for a fixed sum 
or a fixed quantity of grain to attend daily till the work is finished. 
Daring tbo harvest months, thatisfromSeptembor to December, when 
work is harder and wages are higher than at other times, the labourers 
often save enough to keep them in fair comfort during the r em aining 
eight months of the year. For the five months between January 
and May, when there is almost no field work, field labourers work 
in large towns, picking cotton and getting employment in the 
carrying trade to the K&uara, Groa, and Ratnagiri coast. 

Yearly price details, some of which are little more than estimates, 
are available for the fifty-nine years ending 1882. During these fifty- 
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uino years' the rnpoo prico of Indian millet or jvdri, which is the staple 
grain of the district, varied from seventeen pounds in 1803 to 112 in 
1849, and averaged sixty-ono pounds. Of the fifty-nine years, in four 
tho price was below 100 pounds tlio rupee, 112 in 1819, 108 in 1851, 
103 in 1832, and 102 in 1850; in four it was between 100 and 
ninety pounds, ninety-eight in 1831, ninety-seven in 1S29, ninety- 
two in 1814, and ninety-one in 1831 ; in four it was between ninety 
and eight pounds, ninety in IS 12, eighty -five in 1845, and eiglity-ono 
in 1830 nnd 1852 ; in cloven it was between eighty and seventy 
pounds, seventy-nine in 183G 1848 1853 aud 1856, sevonty-oight 
in 1835 1843 and 1847, seventy-six in 1841, seventy-five in 1840, 
seventy-four in 1854, aud seventy-onoin 1889 ; in six it was between 
seventy and sixty pounds, sixty-eight in 1827 and 1837, sixty-six 
in 1857, sixty-threo in 1828, and sixty-two in 1825 nnd 1855; in 
nine it was between sixty and fifty pounds, sixty in 1821 nnd 1858, 
lifty-nino in 1838, fifty-eight in 1816 and 1859, fifty-six in 1881, 
fifty- three in I860, and fifty-two in 1826 nnd 1882 ; in soveu it was 
between fifty and forty, forty-seven in 1S33, forty-five in 1875, forty- 
four in 1868 1809 and 1874, nnd forty-three in 1S62 and 1871 ; in 
six it was between forty nnd thirty pounds, forty in 1867, thirly-nino 
in 3801, thirty-eight in 18S0, thirty-six in 1876, thirty-three in 1870, 
and thirty-two in 3873 ; and in eight it wns hot ween thirty nnd 
fifteen pounds, twonty-six in 1872, twenty-five in 1879, twenty-four 
in 1878, twenty-one in 1865, twenty in 386-1 and 1877, eighteen in 
3SG6, and seventeen in 1803. Till 1857, except in 1826 1833 and 
1838, the prico was below sixty pounds tho rupeo. Sinco 1857 tho 
prico has never been below sixty pounds. 

The fifty-nine years mav he divided Into nino periods. In tho 
five years ending 1S28 the prico varied from sixty-ciglit in 1827 
to fifty-two in 1826 and 'averaged sixty-ono pounds. Except in 
1833 when tho prico wns forty-seven pounds in the second period 
of oight years ending 1836, tho prico varied from 103 in 1832 to 
seventy-eight in 1835, and uvorngod eighty-four pounds. In tho 
third period of tlio five years ending 1811, tho prico varied from" 
seventy-six in 1811 to fifty-nine in 1838, nnd averaged sovouty 
pounds. Except in 1810 when tho price wns fifty-eight pounds, 
in tho fourth period of twelve years ouding 1853, tlio price varied 
from 112 pounds in 1849 to seventy-eight in 1843 and 1817, and 
nveraged eighty-seven pounds. In tho fifth period of the nine years 
ending 1862 tho prico varied from soventy-niuo in 185G to thirty- 
nino in 3861 and averngod fifty-nine pounds. 1 n the sixth period 
of the four years ending 1 8GG tho prico varied from twenty-ono 
pounds in 1865 to seventeen in 1S63 nnd averaged nineteen 
pounds. Except iii 1872 when it wns twenty-six pounds, (lie prico 
during tlio seventh period of tho Ion years omling 1870 varied from 
forty-live in 3875 to tliirty-two in 1873 and averaged thirty-nine 
pounds. In tlio eighth period of tlio throo years ending 1879, tho 
prices varied from tweuly-fivo in 3879 to twonty pounds in 1877, 
and averaged twenty-three pounds. In tho ninth period of the three 
years ending 1882 tho prico Tiiricd from fifty-six in 18Sllo thirty-eight 
in 1 889 and averaged forty -uino pounds : 
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Precious stones and pearls are not sold by weight. Thoir price is 
fixed by their size and quality according to rules which are known 
only to dealers in those articles. Gold and silver 'aro bought and 
sold by small weights. The table used in weighing gold and silver 
is eight gulugunjas or Abrus seeds one rndsa, and twelve musas ono 
tola. Ono tola is equal to ISO Troy grains. The tola is almost 
always represented by thelmperial rupee. Silver ornaments are nlmost 
always weighed against rupees. Copper, brass, tin, lead, iron 
and grain are sold by shers and mans. _ The efier varies 'from twenty 
to eighty tolas. The eighty tolas slier is the full or Government shey 
and is equal to two English pounds. . Tho man contaius forty and 
occasionally forty-ono shers. Green and dry grass are sold in small 
bundles called pendia or sivadus,'oi which about 200 go to the rupee 
Lucern grass, which is In great demand in the Eelgaum cantonment" 
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is sold at eighty to ninety pounds tlio rupee. Bice straw is usually 
sold by tho cart and millet stalks or harbi by tlio cord that is in 
bundles containing as many stalks as can bo bound in a rope six to 
eight feet long. Cotton, both cleaned and uncleaned.is bought and 
sold on tho basis o£ fifty-two sltcrs to tho. man, and twenty mans 
.to the Icltandi. Of liquids, milk and sesamum castor and cocoannt oil 
aro sold by a capacity measure which is equal to twenty rupees in 
weight. 3Trngrant and valuable oils are sold according to tho table 
of weights used for gold and silver. Salt is bought wholesale 
according to the standard measure called priili which is equal to 
four sbers or 320 tolas. It is sold retail .by tho standard sficr of 
eighty folds. The jpdili is made of iron or copper and is cylindrical 
in form. Bamboos are sold by talc, gravel and sand by tho cartload, 
and cement and lime by ordinary capacity measures. 


Of measures of length tho hdth or cubit, that is a foot and a half, 
is tho unit of long mensuro. It is tho length from tho top of tho 
middle finger when £he hand is open to tho point oi the elbow joint, 
and in an adult averages eighteen inches. Two hdths aro equal to ono 
gazjyar, or yard. Nearly all soft goods aro sold by the hath or cubit. 
Bid; such articles as chidis or women’s robes, rumdls or headscarves, 
and khans or bodicecloth, are sold by talo, and woistcloths by tho 
pair ; carpets aro sold according to their size ; masonry is either con- 
tracted for as piece-work or at a fixed rale for tho hundred cubic feet. 
Ut stones largo stones and coping stones aro sold by cubic contents : 
paving stones and stones of a uniform section, only surfneo dressed, 
are sold by surface measurement; dressed stones aro sold by cubic or 
su ice measurement; and atones with varying scctionnl nreas by tale. 
Boadmotu 1 is sold by tho cart-load. Timber, both green and seasoned, 
TkL in a 7 tha Contents according to English measurement. 

. nno £±fT rCS prCE ^ t - in US0 aro tbe ncro t/untha or 

! + ° fa ^ TS- P - eopl ° do not division 

fortieths but apply tho division into sixteenths sneaking of tlio parts 

U8Q0 t™¥^ ofWnfonn is now 8 to affin 
j Bfcl - n m ou .% in ff villages rude Inraps of lead or 
iron and stones and pieces of broken stono and earthenware aro 
sometimes used as weights. ro aro 
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CHAPTER Vi. 

TRADE. \ ' 

I.— C OIDIUN ICATIONS. 

In 1820 so liable were almost all villages to be cut off for weeks 
together by swollen streams and flooded rivers that boforo tho rains 
tlio people were forced to lay in a four or five months’ storo of 
provisions. 1 In 182G Captain Clunos noticed that fivo main Hues of 
road centred at Bolgaum. 2 Two went north to Poona, one went 
north-east to Kulddgi and SholSpnr, one went soutk-enst to Dlidrwdr, 
and ono wont west to Goa aud Vongurla in Ra’lmigiri. Of the two 
Belgaum- Poona roads, one, after passing about sixty miles through 
Kungarli, Yamknnnmrdi, Hukcri, and Chikodi, left the district at 
Gokarvddi in Chikodi. It then crossed Kolhapur aud Sdtdrn till 
it reached Poona after a further distance of about 150 miles. Tho 
second Bclgaum-Poona road was 241 miles long. Of tho wholly 
length seventy-eight miles lay within Bolgaum, passing through" 
Kalkumbc, Mnrihal, Konur, Kagarmnnoli, Korur, and Sidapurbntti. 
It loft tho district at Kngvdd about twenty-four miles west oF 
Athni, and beyond KugVad passed throngli Tdsgaon aud Koregnou 
in Satfirn to Poona. From this second Bolgaum-Poona road two lines 
branched, ono to the north-west tho othor to tho north-cast. 'Hie 
north-west branch had alcngth of 128 miles of which about eight lay 
within Bolgaum limits. It started from Siddpurhatti about tea miles 
north-cast of Athni, and reached Knrdd in Sdtdra through Miraj.' 
Tho uortli-onst branch had a length of 191 miles, of which about 
twenty-six lay within Bolganm limits. It stnrtod from IConur about 
oight miles north-west of Gokiik and reached Skoldpur through 
Bijdpur. Tho Bolgaum -Sholdpnr road in the north-east for the first 
thirteen miles formed part of tlio Bclgaum-Poona road which left tho 
district at Kdgrdd. From Marilial the road passed cast for about 
twenty-five miles when it loft tho district near Mtraikori. . It then for 
about thirty miles orossed the Mudliol state to KnMdgi, From 
Kalddgi it went north for about 135 miles through Bijdpur to 
Sholilpur. From Guchan-Kurbbt on this lino, about three miles 
north of Gokak, a road of about 150 miles, of which about sovontcen 
lay within Bolgaum limits, blanched north to Sholapur, through 
Jamkhandi and Bijdpur. Tho Belgaum-Dkdrwdr road of about fifty 
miles formed part of the B el gaum-Bolldvi road aud tho Bclgaum- 
Harihar road. ' From Bolgaum n road ran west for about twenty- 
five miles, passing throngli Sinoli, Turakvddi, and Kdldnandigad, 


1 Marshall's Statistical Reports, W. 5 dunes’ Itinerary, 52 - 31 , G5-73. 
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and after’ descending the Bom pass readied KudAsi in Saynntvddi. 
At Kudnsi it divided in two, -one lirandi about tliirty miles long 
passing north-west to Vengurla, the other of twenty miles paSBing 
south-west to Goa. Pew if any of these roads were in good order. 

In 1829 the roads joining the district with 'the const- were 
described as wretched tracts unworthy of tho name of roads. 1 After 
1829 for upwards of fifteen yeaTS little seems to. have been doiio to 
improve the roads. Early in 1847 the Collector, Mr. J. D. Invovnvity, 
brought to notice the injury which tho cotton trade suffered 
from, want of roads and bridges. In 1848, Mr. Townshend, tho 
Revenue Commissioner, urged tho necessity of .improving fho 
communications with the coast. The badness of the roads added 
sovonteen to twenty • per cant to the cost of carrying Bolgftum 
cotton to Bombay ? In tho same year, when Government rnndo 
liberal concessions with tho object of improving Belgnum cotton, 
ono of tho Members of Council, tho lato Mr. L. It. Reid, urged 
the necessity of supplementing the concessions by opening either 
or r oads which, would bo -passable at all seasons. In 
1849, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce Urged that good roads 

and ^ W 1 ' 1 1)0 3 ? ado from tb ° colton districts to tho coast 
-u m .?* 4 commm ications wore improved it was 

impossible . to establish np-country agencies. 3 Lord 1 Falkland tho 

- Shortly after thfs the CollS » ^ im P T ° vei communications. 

to, Z a<w»t tho 

Government doing imvtbin/wLl * * ° Wl \ ndB prevented 
Phonda pass to Viiayaduvl in\atn^^ DB T a -io°.- a £ tllro ugli tho 
Belgamn road was unfit for traffic as fu' ^ Dh&rw&r- 

Malprabha sometimes rose to a p ? unbndged and as the 
carts could pass Civi onlv aUnCl toig H'. Du ™S tllQ »h» 
When the river ms Si t of a fortnight 

the stream by two bullocks when i °7 < ^ ra S6 e d through, 
bullocks Whoa Zed ThoJ UnJoacJod and *7 four to six 
shoulder-deep in water round each* onrfKS 7 a d ° zcn raon 

a,kI urging tho frightened bnliocfa - 9° * hc °'» 

prevented much damage • still in snm’n „ ' o£ wheels 

injured by the water. 4 Since 1864 the hmalV^T 1 ' WaS cons idorably 

, e Commissioner and Collector. Comm,, g lc ^ ads 111 hands 
gieatly unproved. During the 1876-77 f “? ulcatl ous have been 
-ero opened and manyolf 

_ / At present (18831. of w„_„v . P _ ™ works. 
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are under local funds management. Tlie total length represented 
by these roads is 792 miles, being twenty-nine of Imperial, 266 of 
provincial, and 497 of local funds roads. Yearly repairs cost on the ■ 
Imperial roads about £800 (Rs. 8000), on the .provincial roads about • 
£9300 (Rs. 93,000), and on the local funds "roads .about £2550 
(Rs. 25,500). The Imperial roads are the roads in the, cantonment 
of Belgaum. Of the five provincial roads the first of seventy-six ■ 
miles is part of the Poona-Harihar trunk road. This eutm the 
district at Kangoli about twenty miles north-west of Chikodi,.and ' 
passing through Nipani, Sankeshvar, Yamkanmardi, Kdkti, Belgaum," 
Bdgevddi, and Kittur, leaves the district. about four miles "south-east ' 
of Kittur. It is metalled and bridged throughout, and has a largo ■ 
cart traffic during the fair months chiefly in grain and tobacco. The 
cost of making the road is estimated at £120,000 (Rs. 1 2,00,000).' 
Of the second provincial road from Kalddgi to Yengnrla there aro 1 
two sections, one of seventy-eight miles west of Belgaum to Vengiirla 
by the Amboli pass of which thirty-one miles are within Belgaum 
limits and the rest are in Sdvantvadi in Ratnfigiri, the othor section 
of seventy-three miles stretches east from Belgaum to Kalddgi, 
forty-two miles of it lying within the district. The western or' 
Amboli pass section, which is bridged and metalled throughout, war 
made in 1871 at a cost of abont £140,000 (Rs. 14,00,000). . During 
the fair season, when the port of Yengurla is open' a heavy cart traffic 
passes along this line. The whole line from Belgaum' to Vengurlt 
is repaired by the Executive Engineers of Belgaum and Kolhapur 
The eastern or south Bijdpur section is metalled and drainedfor the 
first fifteen miles only. It is a fair road thirty-six miles to Yargatti 
Beyond Yargatti parts of it in black soil are almost impassable 
during the rains. Even in the fair weather the steep hanks o 
many of the streams make it somewhat difficult for carts. In the 
dry season the cart traffic, especially in cotton, is heavy. The thirc 
road of about fifty miles starts from Dharwdr west to Idnganmai 
about twenty miles south-east of Khdndpur and runs through the 
southern part of the Khdndpur sub-division to the Tinai pass ii 
Kdnara. This road, which is under the Executive Engineer o 
.Dhdrwar, is partly bridged and is in fair order for cart traffic al 
the year round. The fourth road of forty miles" runs south t< 
Khdndpur and from Khdndpur south-west to Bidi till it meets the 
Dhdrwdr and Tinai pass road at Linganmat. It has a few drains bu 
no bridges and is passable for carts all tbe year round. Tho fiffcl 
road is of seventeen miles from Khdndpur south to Sitavda on the 
Dhdrwdr-Tinai pass road beyond which the lino runs to Supa ii 
Kdnara. This is passable for carts at all seasons. Of the loca 
funds slightly repaired roads, 'which are mostly fair-weather tracks' 
there aro four of some importance, tbe old Poona-Belgaum road 
the Kolhdpur- Bijdpur road, the Sankeshvar- Yddvdd road, and the 
Gokdk-Nnrgand road. > The old Poona-Bolgaum road enters -the 
district at Kdgvdd, and passing' through Jldnjri, -Aklili, Olnkodi, 
"Vudurhal, and Katnatmur, joins tho new or mail, road at -Gotur. 
This is tho old mail Toad to r Sdtdra by Tosgaoh. which was used 
before the Kolhdpur route, was opened.- It is partly drained,. but 
tho larger streams are unbridged and the'old metal is disappearing. 
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Though now merely n local road it Las considerable cart traffic, 
especially north o £ tlie Krishna at Mdnjri. Baring tho monsoon, 
for sis or seven miles north of Mdnjri, the road is almost impassable 
owing to its deep black soil and to the widespreading floods o£ 
the Krishna. Tho Kolhdpur-Ilijnpui* road, of 10C miles, crosses tho 
Athni sub-division from west to east, and passes through tho towns 
of Bcrag, Kcroprdd, Athni, Aigal, and Telsang. In tho fail* season 
this road has a good deal of cart traffic, but during tho rains many 
portions of it in. black soil are almost impassable. Tbo Sankcsbvar- 
Yddvdd road, forty-oiglit miles long, runs east and west through 
Ghikodi and Gokdk, passing Hukori, Gnras, Avhhavi, Vadurhdtti, 
Musgupi, and Knlgod, to Yndvdd. It has some cart traffic in tho 
fair weather, hut during tbo rains parts of it in black soil nro almost 
impassable. A line, thirty-six miles long, running south from 
Athni, passes through Damr, Tordal, Knnkanvadi, Kalloli, and 
Arbhavi on tho Sankcshvar-Yddvad road to Gokdk. From Gokdk 
it strotches south-east through Yargati on tho Belgaum-Kalddgi 
road and Manoli, and, after crossing tho Malprabha, runs through 
Sindogi and Halikati to Knrgund in Dhdrwdr. Part of tliis road 
between Arbhavi and Yargatti is sandy and stony and difficult for 
carts. Beyond Yargatti, though not bridged, tho road is at all 
seasons passable for carts and gives easy access to the market town 
of Manoli Besides these fonr main lines of local fnnds roads Ihero 
arc several smaller lines and country tracks. From Athni, besides 
tho roads already noticed, six lines radiate, one north towards 
Balgeri, ono north-east towards Kanmari, one south-east with a 
branch at Ndndgnon leading to Kokatnur, ono south joining tlio 
Athni-Gokak lino at Terdal, ono south-west joining the old 
Belgaum-Poona road at Kugvud, and one north-west to Belanki. 
Besides tho main road three lines centre at Chikodi, ono from 
Kanknnvddi on tho Athni-Gokak lino in tho east, ono fromKunmdvad 
in tho north which after passing south and crossing the Poona- 
Belgaum road at Yamkanmardi ends at Daddi, and one from Nipilni 
in tho west. A line from Kurundvdd passes through Borgaon and 
joins tho Poona-Hnrilmr road at Savdalgi in Chikodi. Other roads 
run from Yddvdd twenty miles to Yargatti on the Belgaum-Kalddgi 
road in Parasgad; from Arbhavi in Gokdk thirty miles to Modga 
on the Belgaum main lino ; from Bdgovddi on tho mail road in 
Belgaum twenty miles to Murgod iu Parasgad ; from Hongal through 
Kittur twenty-five miles to Bidi ; from Belgaum twenty-nino miles 
to tho Pam pass ; from Hulki on tho Belgaum-Kalddgi road oightccn 
miles to Sindogi and Murgod and Suundptti in Parasgad ; a road 
from Macha on tho Bel gaum -Klidnapur road twenty-six miles running 
through Jamboti to Kankumbi, whoro it splits, ono branch leading 
six miles to the Mnngoli pass and tho other seven miles to tho Chorlo 
pass ; from Jdinboti to Khdndpur ten miles; and from Ifhdnnpur to 
tho Kol pns3 twenty-two miles. 

_ Across tho Sahyddris, within Belgaum limits or on tho main 
lines between Belgaum and tbo sea, uro eight chief passes of which 
threo are crossed by roads fit for carts. Beginningfrom tho north and 
- working south those are the Amboli or Pdrpoli Pass on tho Bblgnuw- 
Yenguiia road in tho Sdvantvddi state forfcy-threo miles west of 
* ■ B 80-39 
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Belgaum. It is an excellent pass nine and a half miles long with .an 
easy gradient. It is bridged, drained, and metalled throughont, and ' 
in the fair season has a very great cart traffic. The RAm Pass lies 
about thirty miles west of Belgaum on the old B elgaum-V eugnrla 
road. In 1826 it was the great pass to the upper country from" 
Savantvadi, M&lvan, Yengurla, and Goa. The approach to the. 
pass, both above and below, was a made road, and tbe ascent , was 
easy and passable for every sort of wheeled' carriage. * The tract of 
country below was wild, hilly, and covered with large trees, clomps 
of bamboos, and thick underwood with partial tillage 'in' the 
valleys. Since the opening of the Am bob pass road in J87f/tho 
B&m pass has been abandoned and cannot now (1883) be used by 
loaded carts. It is little frequented except by traders: from Goa 
and by Vanjdri bullocks taking salt from the coast and bringing 
grain from inland. About twelve miles south of the Rfim pass and. 
about twenty-five miles south-west of Belgaum is the . CiroKLE 
Pass on the road between . SAnkliali to Kankumbi. It is a mere 
foot-track though it can he used with difficulty by bullocks 
carrying salt. A mile or two to tbe south-east of -Chorfe is the 
PAbva Pass, and about eight miles south-east of the Pdrva pass is 
tbe Kel Pass on tbe Toad which starts from Kbdnapur and runs 
south through Heneghe. Both the Pdrva and Kel passes arc, like 
the Cliorle pass, fit for foot passengers and with difficulty -for cattld.- 
About twelve miles south-east of the Kel pass is the TAmbbi Pass, 

• a mere foot-path. About twelve miles south-east of the Tdmeri pnss . . 
is the TinAi Pass. In the actual descent the road is well suited for 
carts, but immediately below, in tbe Goa territory, it is .'almost 
impassable with axle-deep ruts. The section in British territory is . , 
under the care of the Executive Engineer of DhdrwAr. - •- , 

There are six large bridges, three of stone and three. of iron. -The ’ 
three stone bridges are on the Poona-Hariliar road. One with . , 
Beven forty-five feet spans is across the Vedganga in the 165th 
mile from Poona, the second is over the Harankdsi in "the* 187th ■" 
mile, and the tliird is across the Ghatprahha in the 197th mile.' 
The three iron bridges are on the Belgamn-Amboli pass road. ■ One, 
the Senavli bridge, in the seventh mile from Belgaum, has ogo 
Warren girder of sixty feet span and two plate girders each ‘of 
thirty feet span; a second across the Kdl&nadi in the seventeenth 
mile has three Warren girders each of sixty feet span ; and the 
third in the thirtieth mile across the Ghatprablia has two Warren 
girders each of sixty feet. - .. '*■ 

Of twenty toll-bars eleven are on .provincial and - nine are on 
local funds roads. Of tbe provincial toll-bars four, at Tdmbulvfidi, 
and Kanur on tbo Belgdum-Vengnrla ,road, at Kudchi 'on the 
Belgaum-Kalddgi road, and at Desur oP the Belgaum-Lingamnut, - 
roau, are in the Belgaum sub-division two, at Sidaubhavi and - 
Timdpur on tbe Belgaum-Harihar mail road, are in Sampgaon : > 

one, at Bidi on the Bolganm-Ianganmut road, is* in Khdudpur'j 
three, at Sutgatti, Sankeslivar, and Savdalgi, are on the Poona- 
Harihar mail road in Ghikodi ; and one, at Halki on tho Belgaum- 
_ Kahidgi road is in Pnrasgad. Of the nine tolls on *tlie loeal funds > ’ 
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roads, two, at Turkevadi and Vaghotre on the B elgaum- V engurla 
road across the Rdm pass, are in Belgaum; two, at Chorle on the 
road from Belgaum to tlie Cliorle pass and at Tale v Adi on the 
KMn Apur -Talev Adi road, are in KhdnApur ; one is at Chikodi on the 
Sutgatti-Cliikodi road ; one is at Vatnal on the Gokdk-Saundatti road 
in Parasgad; two are at Tigdi and Gudas, both on the Sankeshvar- 
LokApur road in GokAk ; and one is at KAgvAd on the Chikodi- 
Kilgvdd road in Athni. In 1881-82 the provincial toll-bars yielded 
£5401 'Rs. 54,010) and the local fund toll-bars £789 (Rs. 7890). 

At K keri on the Sankeshvar-Gokdk road two mosques are kept 
in repair for the use of district officers, and with the same object 
at Srfmdatti, the head-quarter station of Parasgad, some rooms in 
the foi are kept in order. Besides these there are ten bungalows 
for European and forty-two rest-houses or dharmshdlds for 
Hative travellers. Of the travellers’ bungalows, four, one each at 
Belgaum, Tambulvddi, Pundre (Kanur), and TurkevAdi, are in 
Belgaum ; three, one y li at Sutgatti, Gotur, and NipAni, are in 
Chikodi ; tiro, one ea; at Mugutkhan-Hubli and Nesargi, are in 
Sampgaon ; and one is at Yargntti in Parasgad. The travellers’ 
bungalow at Belgaum, which was built at a cost of £252 (Rs. 2520) 
is on the Poona-Harihar mail road j it has three rooms and is 
kept at a yearly charge of £18 4s. (Rs. 132) ; the bungalow at 
Tambulvadi, which in 1869 was built from provincial funds at a cost 
of £726 (Rs. 7260), is on the Belgaum-Vengurla road, has two rooms, 
and is kept at a yearly charge of £22 16s. (Rs. 228) ; the bungalow 
at Pundro or Knnur, which in 1868 was built from provincial funds 
at a cost of £700 (Rs. 7000), is on the Belgaum-Vengurla road, 
has two rooms, and is kept at a yearly charge of £20 8s. (Rs. 204) ; 
the two-roomed bungalow at TurkevAdi, which was built at a 
cost of £219 (Rs 2190), is on the Belgaum-RAm pass road and is 
kept at a yearly charge of £8 8s. (Rs. 84). Of the three bungalows 
in Chikodi all are on the Poona-Harihar mail road and have two 
rooms. Of these the Sutgatti bungalow was built in 1848 at a cost 
of £290 (Rs. 2900) and has a yearly establishment at a charge of 
£18 (Rs. ISO) ; the bungalows at Gutur and NipAni were built in 1858 
at a cost of £275 (Rs. 2750) each, aud aro kept at a yearly charge 
of £15 12s. (Rs. 156) eaoli. Of the two Sampgaon bungalows tho 
MugutkhAn-IIubli bungalow, which was built in 1839 at a cost of 
£321 (Rs. 3210), is on the Poona-Harihar mail road, has two rooms, 
and costs £18 (Rs. 180) a year to keep ; and tho Nesargi bungalow, 
which was built at a cost of £300 (Rs. 3000), is ou the Belgaum- 
Raladgi road, has two rooms, and costs £20 8s. (Rs. 204) a year 
to keep. The Yargatti bungalow in Parasgad is on the Belgauin- 
Kalndgi road ; it has two rooms, was built at a cost of about £209 
(Rs. 2090), and cost3 about £14 8s. (Rs. 144) a year to keep. 

- Under tho supervision of the Collector those bungalows are in the _ 
charge of a sorvant whose duty is to satisfy tho wants of travellers. 
Only at tho Bolgaum bungalow is there a messman who has a 
small supply of oilman’s stores, but is not licensed to sell wines and 
spirits. A daily fee of 2s. (Re. 1) is charged to any one using tho 
bungalow. 

Of the forty-two rest-houses or dharmshdlds with room for ten to 
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150 native travellers, eight are in Belgaum, sis in Sampgaon, fini 
in Kh&ndpnr, eleven in Chikodi, seven in Parasgad, one in Gokfik, 
and four in Afchni. All are in the charge of servants paid-onfc'of 
local funds. They have heen built from local funds since 1865 
at a cost of JE7 to £543 (Es. 70-5480). The rest-houses are used 
free of charge and the Local Funds Committee repairs them when 
necessary. Except by Lingdyats who stay in monasteries or mallit 
and some others who lodge in the porches and out-housos of temples 
these rest-honses are used by all Native travellers. 

No public ferries are .worked throughout the year; all the rivors 
are fordable during the diy season. Of the thirty-eight public' fer- 
ries which are worked during the rains, eight, at Ainfipur, Hdlihdl, 
Satti, Mahisvddgi, Savadi, Shirhatti, Chik Padsalgi, and. Hire 
Padsalgi, are on the Krishna ; nine, at Hadkal, Gkodgeri, Modga, 
HansiLal, Gokdk, Daddi, Konur, Tigdi, and Dhavaleshvar, are on 
the Ghatprabha; two, at Bhoj and Bedtddhal, are on the Vedganga; 
two, at Pdchhfipur and Gokdk, are on the M&rk&ndiya ; three, at 
Mdngaon, Kovad, and Chinchani, are on the Tdmraparni;' twelve, 
one at Jdmboti, two at Khdndpnr, and onb each at Parasvad, 
Mugntkhfin-Hubli, Hansikatti, Tnrmnri, Sangoli, Vdknnd, Komkop, 
Virfipur, Yalcundi, and Manoli, are on the Malprabha"; and ono' at 
Ghotgevadi is on the Tildri. These ferries are all maintained at the 
expense of local funds and are yearly farmed the proceeds being 
credited to local funds. The revenues from the different ferries varj 
from 2s. to £130 {Es. i - 1300). Of three ferries which .yearly yield 
£50 (Rs. 500) and Upwards, one is at Mugutkhan-Huhli, one al 
Manoli on the Malprabha, and one at Gokdk on the Ghatprabha. : 

Of the thirty-eight publio ferries sixteen have large ferry boats 
eight have large canoes of which four are double canoes, thirtcei 
are leather-baskets or tohvrae, and one is an iron pah or kail. - Tin 
boats and the canoes are made either by the executive engineer o 
by contractors at the cost of the local funds. They are of teak 
mango, or sdvri wood. The leather-baskets or iokards are circula 
and are built of bamboo sticks covered with leathor. They ar 
generally built at tho places where they are kept, or at' th 
nearest sub-divisional head-quarters station. It requires no grea 
skill to build a coracle. The largo iron pan dr kail is made by 
village blacksmith. The ferry boats vary in size from eight feot lonj 
by right broad and ono and a half deop, to thirty-nine feot long b 
fourteen broad and three deep. They carry a quarter to two tons (1 
to 120 mans) of goods, fifteen to 200 passengers, and some of then 
two to eight carts. Their fees are gd. to %d. (£-£ anna) for a man 
9 <?. to Is. (G - 8 as.) for a cart, and 1 (1 anna) for a horse buffah 

or ox. Tho crew varies from four to sistoon on a boat, from’ ono tc 
ton on acanoo, and one to four on a basket. The orews are Bngdis 
Bodnrs, Knbalgers or Thdkurs, Kolfs, Lingdyats, ATavdthds, Mhdrs 
nudMusalm&ns. Thoboatscosfc£15to£250 (Rs.l50-2500),thecanoc! 
£1 to £15 (Bs.10-160), the leather boats £1 to £3 (Rs.10-80), anc 
tho iron pans £1 10s. to £3 (Es. 15-30). Besides these public ferrios 
cloven fames aro kept by indmddrs or holders of nlienatod villages 
All yield o yearly rovenuo of less than' £50 (Es, 500) except the 
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ferry at Mdnjri in Cliikodi across the Krishna on tho old Bolgaum- 
Poona road, about fifty-live miles north-east of Bolgaum. The 
private ferry boats vary in size from thirteen feet long by six broad 
and two deep, to twenty-eight feet long by eight broad and three 
deep. They cariy J to 1$ tons (20 to 100 mans) of goods and fifty 
to 150 passengers ; five of tho eleven private ferries ai'o charitable 
ferries and charge no tolls. Tho fees levied on the rest are §<2. 
(h a.) for a passenger, and. Is. (8 as.) for a cart. They do not carry 
animals. In 1881-82- the total public ferry revenue amounted to 
£473 4s. (Rs. 4732).. 

The system of railways which is being introduced into tho South- 
ern Mardfcha and Kdnareso districts of Bombay includes tho East 
Deccan or Hutgi-Gadng, the South Deccan or Bcllari-Marmagaon 
by Dhdrwdr and Hubli, and the West Deccan or Poona- Londa by 
Miraj and Belganm. Tho West Doccan railway strictly ends at 
Bolgaum ; tho thirty-three miles from Bolgaum to Londa are called 
the .Belgaum branch. Of these tho lines which will directly affect 
Bolganm are tho Belldri-Marmagaon and the Poona-Londa railways. 

Tho lino of tho Bollari-Marmagaon railway passes oast and west 
through about twenty-one miles of Khandptir in the extreme south 
of the district. It begins at 165i miles west of Bolldri and about 
ninety east of Marmagaon at the station of Alndvar, a small village 
on the road from Belgaum by Khdndpnr and Bidi to Haliydl in North 
Kdnara. -Prom Alndvar it passes almost west along a low narrow 
saddle of the Sid Pagoda range eight and three-quarters miles to 
Ndgorgali . At N%argali, 1 74| miles from Bellnri and about eighty 
from Marmagaon, the line crosses tho road to Hulsi and Nandgad 
both places of some little importance, and ascends north-west till it 
reaches the top of the Sid Pagoda range noar Suligali2325 feet above 
the sea and only seventy feet below Dhurwdr. Tho lino then crosses 
tho Panda river and passes along its left bank till it crosses the river 
Turva near Londa station about twelve miles west of Ndgargali. 
Close beyond Londa, at 18GJ miles from Bolldri and about sixty-oight 
from Marmagaon, the line passes out of Bolgaum limits. Tho estimated 
cost of the twenty-one miles within Belgaum limits amounts to 
£162,393 (Rs. 10,23,930) of £7733 (Rs, 77,330) a mile. 

Tho Poona-Londa, tho beginning of which was sanctioned in 
December 1 883, passes north andsouth abouta hundred miles throngh 
'Athni, Cliikodi, Gokdk, Belgaum, and Khdndpur, almost the whole 
longth,of Belgaum. This line will start from Poona, pass south-east 
through 46§ miles of the Poona distriofc and 117 miles of the 
Sdtdra district, and enter Bolgaum at Shedbal in wost Athni 169£ 
miles from Poona. Prom Shedbal it will pass south about seventy-two 
miles to Bolgaum and from Bolgaum about thirty-three miles further 
south to' Londa in the extreme south of Khdndpur where it will meet 
• the Belldri-Marmagaon line. Tho cost of the lino between Poona 
and Belgaum is estimated at £8274 (Rs. 82,740) a mile or a total 
expenditure within Belgaum limits of £827,400 (Rs. 82,74,000). 
Tho works will bo begun iu 1 884-85 ; they are expected to bo 
completed in 1889. After Miraj 159 miles south-east of Poona 
tho lino joRSBQB eighteen miles east to securo a good crossing ovor tho 
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Krishna. It enters Belgaum limits near Shedbal station about sis 
miles north-west of the Krishna. From the Krishna it-passes south- 
west sixty-six miles to Belgaum by Kudcki three miles, Kdgral 
eleven miles, Chikodi Road near Kabur eight miles, Gokdk Road 
near Sirdan ten miles, Pdchk&pur twelve miles, Khangaon twelve 
miles, and Belgaum ten miles. Except about four miles north-east 
of Belgaum, where the lino turns 60 u.tk-east to avoid Borne hills and 
rough ground, the whole sixty-two and a half miles are practically 
straight. The limiting gradient is one in 100 and seventeen and a 
half miles of the seotion are level. There is no curve with a smaller 
radius than GOO feet. Tho only large village passed between the 
Krishna and Belgaum is Pdchhdpur, about twenty miles north- 
east of Belgaum with about 1500 people. The chief bridge is 
across the Krishna about 175 miles from Poena and three miles north- 
west of Gundigvar. The Krishna bridge has eleven spans of 150 feet 
girders, that is a total length of about 550 yards. Like the other 
big bridges on tbe Southern Mardbka railways the Krishna bridge has 
breadth enough to allow a cartway to run alongside of the line. 
The piers are of masonry, those in the north founded on rock, those 
in the south founded on hard muram. The bridge is estimated to cost 
£73,600 (Rs. 7,35,000); of this tho iron work in the girder is estimated 
to cost £23,000 (Rs. 2,36,000) and the erecting of girdera £8300 
(Rs. 85,000). The other largo bridges are, Beken Bridge at 185 miloa 
from Poona, with five spans of forty feet arches and an estimated cost 
of £3331 (Rs.33,310);the Jdgnur at 202 miles with eight spans of forty 
feet arches and a cost of £4841 (Rs. 48,410) ; the Ghatprablia at 208 
miles with sixteen spans of fifty feet arches and a cost of £13,063 
(Rs. 1,30,630) j the Mdrkdndiya at 221 miles with seven spans of fifty 
feet arches and a cost of £7076 (Rs. 70,760) ; the Belldri No. 1 at 225 
miles with five spans of fifty feet arches at a cost of £3572 
(Rs. 55,720) j the Bellari No. 2 at 231 miles with four spans of forty 
feet arches at a cost of £2216 (Rs. 22,160). All these bridges have 
rock foundations for the piers, the piers of the Mdrkdndiya and Bellilri 
bridges resting on sandstone and the others on trap. For the section 
seven third class stations and one second class station aro proposed, 
that is an average of one station to every nine miles of line. The details 
are, Shedbal at 169 miles from Poona, Kudchi 179 miles, Nagral 190 
miles, Chikodi Road 198 miles, Gokdk Road 208 miles, Pdchhdpur 
220 miles, Khangaon 232 miles, and Belgaum 242 miles. The exact 
position of Belgaum station has not been fixed ; it will depond 
chiefly on military considerations. As this section will form an 
integral part of the Southern Mardtha Railway, the permanent- 
way, rolling stock, stations, and fencing will be similar to those 
in UB6 on the rest of the company's line From Belgaum the line 
* runs 60 ubh thirty-three miles and joins the South Deccan section 
near Londa station 180^ miles west of Belldri. From Belgaum the 
line runs through cultivated ’ground about seven miles straight 
Bouth to Desur. From Desur, where a high ridge is crossed, the 
line passes through foresfcfalling 286 feet down a rather difficult hill 
slope seven and a quarter miles to Kkdndpur on the Jlalprabha. In 
this descent the line curves to the east and has a limiting gradient of 
one in 100. The Malprabba will bo orossed near Kkdndpur by a 
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bridge of eight fifty-foot arches whose piers will probably be founded Chapter VI. ■ 

on granite. From tho Malprabha the line runs through thick forest Trade. 

eight miles straight south to Guuji. From Gunji, still through thick 

forest, tho line passes over a Jcotal or saddle near Kirvalo and then Railways. 

gradually desconds till it joins tho South Deccan railway half a mile 

east of L'onda station. Three third class stations are proposed, at 

Desur 249 miles from Poona and about seven miles south of Belgaum, 

at Khdndpur 258 miles from Poona and about sixteen miles from 

Belgaum, and at Gunji 266 ruilos from Poona and about twenty-four 

miles from Belgaum. Over tbo whole lino there is abundance of 

granite and. no scarcity of water. The only places at which much • 

traffic is likely to be received are Belgaum and Khdndpur. To 

help traffic tho Kalddgi-Belgaum and the Bidi-Khdndpur roads 

want improving. The cost of the thirty-three miles from Belgaum 

toLondais estimated at £230,000 (Rs. 23,00,000) or£G970 (Rs. 69,700) 

a mile. 

Belgaum forms part of the Southern Mavdtha or Bombay Karndtak Post Offices, 

postal division. . Besides tbo chief receiving and disbursing office 
at Belgaum it contains two town sub-offices, twenty-seven sub- 
offices, and twelve village post offices. Of tho twenty-soven sub- 
offices and twelve village offices, seventeen snb nnd nine villago 
offices arc within British limits, and ten snb and threD village offices 
lie in the Bombay Karndtak states. All nro supervised by tbo 
superintendent of post offices, Bombay Karndtak division, and aro 
paid by tbo Belgaum disbursing office. Tho chief disbursing office 
at Belgaum is in charge of a postmaster who draws a yoarly salary 
of £180 (Rs.1800) rising to £240 (Rs.2400) in five years. The two 
town sub-offices, one in tho city of Belganm tho other between Bel- 
gaum and Sliahdpur, and of the twenty -seven sub-offices tbo seven- 
teen within British limits, at Athni, Bail-Hongal, Chfindgad, Chikodi, 

Gokdk, Gokak Canal, Hnkeri, Khiindpur, Kittur, Mugatkhdn Hnbli, 

Murgod, Kandgad, NipAni, Sampgaon, Snnkeshvnr, Saundatti, and 
Yamkanmardi, and the ten in state limits, at Gad-Hiuglaj, Gargoti, 

Jamkhandi, Katkol, MahAlingpur, Mudhol, Rabkavi, Rdmdnrg, 

Raybdg, and Terdnl, aro in charge of sub-postmasters drawing £9 
12s. to £36 (Rs.96-3G0) a year. Of tho twelve villnge post offices 
the nine within British limits aro at Bdgevddi, Garl-Husur, 

Hera, Manoli, Nesargi, Pdchhdpur, Vautundri, Yddvdd, and Yak- 
kundi, and tho three in state limits are at Ajra, Angol, and Torgal. 

Of those twelve, five are in charge of villago postmasters, drawing 
£9 12s. (Rs.96) a year ; fivo aro in ohargo of villago schoolmasters who 
in addition to their pay as schoolmasters receivo yearly allowances 
varyingfrom £2 8s. to £4 16s. (Rs. 24-48) ; and two are in chargo of 
local residents who aro yearly .paid £2 8s. (Rs. 24) in one village 
and £4 16s. (Rs. 48) in the other. At tho towns and villages which 
have cither sab or village post offices, letters arc delivered by twenty- 
seven postmen who aro yearly paid £7 4s. to £12 (Rs. 72 - 120), 
and at tho villages without post offices by fifty-four villago postmen 
who aro yoarly paid £9 1 2s. to £12 (Rs.96-120). Of tho fifty-four 
villago postmen nineteen are paid from Imperial and thirty-five from 
provincial funds. Bosides by those postmen, letters aro delivered in 
some places by postal runners who receivo yearly from £1 4s, to 
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£4 16s. (Ea. 12-48) for tins additional work. Besides delivering 
letters the village postmen clear letter-hoses stationed in village^ 
receive articles tendered for registration, and for tho "nso of ^lio 
village people cariy with them postage labels, blank declaration 
forms of insured articles, and money-order applications. Except at 
all the twelve village offices and three sub-offices at Chandgad, Gar- 
goti, and Mugutkhdn-Hubli, where money orders only are issued, 
money orders are issued and savings banked at all the forty-two 
post offices including the disbursing post office at Belgaum. Mails 
from and to Bombay are earned -by the Poninsula railway from 
Bombay to Poona. The mails from Poona to Belgaum are 
carried in pony carts or tonga daks which run between Poona 
and Hnbli through Sdt&ra, Kolhapur, and Belgaum, to DhArwilr, 
Except the disbursing post office at t Belgaum and tho .two town 
Bnb-pffices at Belgaum and Belgaum-Shdhapur, which are directly 
subordinate to the disbursing postmaster of Belgaum, the Belgaum 
post offices are supervised by the superintendent of post offices. 
Southern Mardtha or Bombay Kamdtak division, who has a yearly 
salary of £240 (Rs. 2400) and whose head-quartern are at Belgaum. 
The superintendent is assisted in Belgaum by an inspector who 
draws £96 (Rs. 960) a year and whose bead-quarters are at Chikodi. 

There ia one Government telegraph office mthe city of Belgunm. 

IX— TRADE, 

The leading traders are Brdbmans, Lingayats, Jains, Gujardtaud 
Mdrwar Vdnis, Mardthds, Komtis, Mnsalmans, and Pdrsis. Their 
capitals vary from £500 to £20,000 (Rs. 5000 - 2,00,000). Except 
some agents of Bombay, Konkan, or inland merchants, most Bel- 
gaum merchants trade on their own and some on borrowed capital. 
The chief trade is with Bombay by Vengurla, Chiplun, and Goa. 
The agency for distributing imports and gathering exports may 
be roughly brought under five heads, local trade centres, fairs, 
markets, village shopkeepers, and travelling carriers. 

The chief trade centres are, Belgaum, B&il-Hongal in Sampgaon, 
Nandgnd in Kkdndpur, Nipftni and Sankeshvnr in Chikodi, Gokdt, 
and Athni. Beloaust has about 250 traders, chiefly Brfihmana^ 
Lingfiyats, Narvekars, Marnthds, Gujardt and Marwdr Vanis, Parsis, 
and Musalmdns, with capitalsvaryrngfrom £500 to £20,000 (Rs.5000- 
2,00,000). Some have capital of their own and some trade on bor- 
rowed funds. Almost all are independent traders. The chief imports 
are timber, ironware glass aud other European articles, metal 
ves9els,salt,andcocoanuts. Timber is bought at tlieGovernment stores 
in Kdnara and sold at Belgaum to private persons and contractors. 
Ironware, glassware, and other European articles are brought from 
Bombay by Vengurla in the fair season and by Poona during the 
rains ; they are sold to petty dealors and to consumors. Brass and 
copper vessels am brought from Poona and S.iugli for local use; salt 
andcocoanuts are brought from Goa and Vengurla both for local use 
aud to be sent inland. The chief exports are of grain, rice, wheat 
gram, jvarij and pulse/ and _of_ cloth, dhotars or waistcloths aud 
sadis or women's robes. Grain is bought by grain merchants at 
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Belgaum from petty com dealers and growers and sent to Goa and 
Veil g n r] a. Tlio waistcloths or dliotars and tlio robes or sddis are 
bought by cloth merchants from local wearers and are either sold to 
Konkan mcrchnnts or sent to Dharwdr and Kaladgi. 

BAm-HoxaAL in Sampgnon, about twonty-soven miles cast of Bel- 
gapm, has about thirty traders, chiefly Lingnyats, Jains, and Brdh- 
mans, with capitals varying from £500 to £1 0,000 (Bs.5000- 1,00,000). 
All are independent traders. The chief imports are silk and cotton 
yarn, sddis or women’s robes, chol-ldtdns or bodiceclotks, waistclotlis 
and lieadscarves, and botelnuts molasses and indigo. Silk and cotton 
yarn aro bought in Bombay through agents or daldh and brought in 
steamers and native craft to Vengurla and from Vengurla to Bail- 
Hongalin carts. These articles arc sold to outside traders ns well ns 
to local weavers. Sadis or women’s robes aro broughtfor local use from 
Gndag in Dhdrwdr and chol-l'hdns or bodicecloths from Gnledgudd 
in Bijdpur and from Ilubli in Dhhrwdr. Bctclnnts and molasses aro 
brought from Yotlapur in Kauara both for local use and for trans- 
port to Sholupnr and Kaladgi. Indigo, waistcloths, and lieadscarves 
are brought from Madras for local use. Of exports cotton is tlio 
chief. Cotton is bought on market days from husbandmen and 
petty dealers nnd also from the summnding.villages by local traders 
and by the agents of Bolgaum and Vengurla merchants. It is then 
sent to Vengurla. 

Nandgad in Kbdmlpur, about twenty-two miles south of Belganm, 
lias about thirty traders, chiefly Shonvi Brdhmans, Lingnynts, and 
Jains, with capitals varying from £500 to £3000 (Rs. 5000 - 
30,000). Of the thirty traders three trade on their own capital and 
twenty-seven partly on tlieir own nnd pnrtly on borrowed capital. 
Host of them aro independent traders and. a few aro agents of coast 
and inland dealers. Tho chief imports are cocoanuts, botelnuts, 
cocoanut oil, salt, and dates. These articles nro brought either iu 
carts or on pack-bullocks from Nativo Christian traders of Goa, and 
aro sold to local tradors. None of tlieso imported articles nro 
passed inland or sent to Dhdrwdr by Nandgad traders. But from 
tlie agents of Goa traders at Nandgad most of thoso articles nro 
bought in exchange for wheat and other grain by tbo agents of 
Hubli, Navalgund, -and Gndag traders in Dhdrwdr. At Nandgad 
there is no direct export trade. Formerly almost all the coast traffic 
was on pack-bullocks ; since tbo opening of roads across tlio Saliyddris 
much of tho pack-bullock traffic has given jilaco to carts. 

Of NtpAni and Sankestivah, tbo two Cbikodi trndo centres, Nipdni, 
about forty-two miles north of Bolgaum, has 100, and Sankoshvnr, 
' about thirty-two miles north of Belganm, has fifty traders, chiefly 
Ling&yats, Jains, Shimpis,Mdrwdr an&Gujardt Vdnis, nnd Brahmans, 
with capitals varying from £500 to £2500 (Rs. 5000 -25,000). 
Except a few agonts or daldls tho inorchants aro independent, 
somo tradiug on their own and somo on borrowed capital. Tho 
chief imports aro betelnuts, cardnmums, and poppor from Havig 
traders af Sirsi in’ Kdnarn ; salt, cocoanuts, cocon-kornol, dates, 
betelnuts, 'and copper sheets from Bhdtids, Gujardt ■ and Mdrwdr 
Vdnis, and .Musalmdns of Rdjdpur and Vengurla; and cloth, brass 
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vessels, catechu or Mt, nutmegs, almonds, and cloves from BtmtyV' 
and Poona traders. 'All these articles are sold.'to local 'CbMomatV 
and petty dealers. The chief exports are cotton, molasses, tobaas,’;, 

' chillies, hemp, and country cloth to Vengurla and Rajapor,' - .' 

G-oxix, about thirty miles north-east .of .Belganm, Ms thiii^' 
traders, chiefly Lingdyats’, Koratis, Brahmans, Patvegars/JatM,'; 
and Musttlmdns, with capitals varying from £100(Tto £20,(®[ 
(Rs. 10,000-2,00,000). Nearly all the traders are independent, sate 
carrying on business on their own and others on borrowed' capital? 
The chief imports for local use are,, silk, cotton yarn, aud piece 
goods from Bombay, khans or bodicecloths from Gnledgudd a 
Bijdpur, rice from Hnliydl in Kdnara, and ganja or hemp boa 
Rabkadi in Sangli. Of exports the chief are sadis or-woincn’sTolw 
which are woven in large quantities at Gok&k. Most of the Tata 
are bought at Gokdk by Koukan and Rdjapur traders who. .cab] 
them to the coast on pack-bullocks and ponies. " ' - V_ 

Athni, about eighty miles north-east of Belgium, has thirt, t 
traders, chiefly Bhatids, Jains, Brahmans, Lingdyats, andMfirwiifj 
Vanis, with capitals varying from £2500 to £1 0,000 .(Rs. 25, 000 *.l 
1,00,000). Of the thirty traders nine are independent .and the rest' 
are agents of Bombay, Chiplnn, Miraj, and ' Jamkkandi merchants. ' 
The chief imports are sugar*, dates, and gunny-bags f roin'Bombaj, 
and salt from CMplun. The chief exports -are cotton, , wheat, and, 
clarified butter. During tbe fair season the exports and impoxtsfrom 
and to Athni find tbeir way to Bombay in steamers and native craft 
by Chiplun and during-the rainB by rail from the Brirsi Road static* 
about ninety miles north of Athni. - ' . 

Of nine fairs held in the district one is in Belganm at Chdndgod; 
one in Sampgaon at Bdil-Hongal ; two in Chikodi’ at Sankeshvar. 
and Yednr j three in Athni at Mangsuli, Kokatnhr, and Knnmadijj, 
and two in Parasgad at TJgargal. These fairs last one to six days,' 
have an attendance of 2500 to 60,000, and an estimated sale of goods 
worth £150 to £3500, The fairs are chiefly distributing •centres. 
The articles sold are cloth, inetal and 'earthen vessels, camphor, glass 
bracelets, wheat, rice, cocoanuts, plantains, and other fruit, .and’ 
cows bullocks horses ponies aud other cattle. Some of the- sellers 
are husbandmen, but most are retail dealers, chiefly Jains, Ling/iynts, 
Brfihmans, Gujardt and Mdrwur Yanis, and Musalmfins. The -buyers 
are generally local consumers. There is little barter : - ■ 
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. Besidos at tho seven trade centres of Belgaum, Bdil-Hongal, 
Nandgad, Niprini, Sankeslivar, Gokak, and Afchni, weekly markets 
are held at Bageshvari and Patna in Belgaum, at Kittur in Sampgaon, 
atllkdndpnr in Kkdndpur, at Saundatti and Murgod in Parasgad, 
and at not less tlian fifty other large villages. The estimated 
attendance at weekly markets in tlie chief local trade centres 
varies from 2500 to' 10,000, 8000 being tbe estimate for Belganm, 
GOOO for Bdil-Hongal, 5000 for Nandgad, 10,000 for Nipdni, 7000 
for Sankeshvarj 3000 for Gokdk, and 2500 for Athni. The weekly 
markets are both distributing and gathering centres. The chief 
articles for distribution are butter, salt, grain, cattle, cloth, molasses, 
and sugar, iron brass copper and earthen vessels, oil, apices, and 
tobacco. The sellers, who are generally retail .dealers and sometimes 
producers, aro Lingdyats, Jains, Gnjdrat and Mdrwdr Vanis, 
Mardtlids, and Musalmdns. The buyers are generally consumers 
who live at or near the markot towns. There is little barter. The 
articles which aro gathered at these markets aro local produce 
chiefly cotton, tobacco, oil, salt, rice, borns, bides, fat, butter, and 
molasses. The sellers are grocers and potty dealers, and the 
bnyors are local traders and agents of Bombay, Vengurla, and ‘ 
Bdjdpur merchants. 

Almost every village, except the smallest, has its shop. The 
shopkeepers avc chiefly Lingdyats, Jains, Gujdvat and Mdrwdr Ydnis, 
Narvekars, Native Christians, and Musalmdns. They Bell to villagers 
and travellers rice, pulse, salt, tobacco, chillies, oil, molasses, 
clarified butter, spices, and other necessaries. They are chiefly dis 
tributors. Barter prevails to some extent. Tlio shopkeepers take 
cotton, millet, ' rice, and other grain and give salt, oil, molasses, and 
spices'. They neither lend nor advance money to tlio villagers. 
They go to market towns to bring supplies and aro not connected 
with largo trading firms. 

Carriers are cither cartmen or pack-bullockmon. The cartmen 
are Mardtlids, Lingdyats, Native Christians, Joins, .and Musalmdns. 
They carry various kinds of grain, cocoannts, botelnuts, salt, cloth, 
tobacco, molasses, cotton, hemp, chillies, sugar, blankets, myrobalans, 
dates, cocoa-kernel, iron, copper, brass, and other articles. They 
visit Goa, Vengurla, Bdjdpur, Poona, Sirsi, Hnliydl, Yelldpur, Hubli, 
Gadag, and Tdlikoti. A few are traders and tbe rest carry goods 
for hire. The trading cartmen buy grain and other local products 
from merchants and producers, and carry them to places where they 
can sell them at a profit. Of late tho number of cartmen has in- 
creased in •consequence of tho opening of new roads. Pack-bullock- 
men are chiefly Lamdnis, Musalmdns, Native Christians, Lingdyats, 

' and Ndrvckars. They generally carry grain, salt, and cocoanuts. 
They visit Haliy&l, Hubli, Tdlikoti, Goa, Vengurla, and Bdjdpur. 
All aro traders. They buy grain from up-country dealers and sell it 
to coast merchants and buy salt and cocoanuts from coast merchants . 
and sell them to inland doalers. Tbe number of pack-bullock- 
men has fallen as the bulk of the carrying trade is now done by 
carts. 

Of Imports tho , chief articles aro : Of timber, teak^ jack. 
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and malti or Torminalia tomontosa are brought from. 1 ' the 
Government stores in KAna.ro and from Bombay, Kdvantvndi, nnd 
Chiplun, and sold to local contractors and craftsmen. This ■ 
timber is used in hnilding houses and in making carts, boxes, 
tables, and chairs. Of house furnituro, ironware, chiefly locks, htngos, 
bars, and nails ; copper and brass vessels, dishes, plates, nnd wafer, 
pots ; and glasses, ornamental chairs and tables, nnd clocks nnd 
watches aro brought from Bombay, Poona, Hnbli, and SAngli by - 
MArwnr Vani, Jain, IMrsi, and MusalmAn traders. These article's aro - 
either sold to the people or to retail dealers. Copper and brass 
vessels are either sold by retail dealers in their shops, or tho retail _ 
dealers sometimes go from village to villngo and sell their vessels for , 
cash or for valunhlo second-hand clothes. Of food grains, rice is 
brought from HnliyAl in Kiinara and from KolliApnr, nnd millet 
•wheat nnd gram from DMrw&r aud KalAdgi,nnd from tho Jamkhnndi, 
Jath, Mudhol, BAradurg, nnd SAngli states. These food grains aro 
generally brought by grain-dealers and sometimes by grocers. 
Part is sold locally and the rest is sent to tho Konknn. ' Sugar, dates, " 
cocoanuts, coeoa-kemcl, sweot oil, korosine oil, nnd salt arc brought 
from Goa, Vcngurln, Chiplun, BAjApur, and Bombay, and molasses- 
from YellApur in KAnnrn. Some of tlicso articles are sent to DhnrwAr 
and Knladgi. Fruits of different kinds are brought from Goa and 
KolhApur by potty dealers and sold locally, European spirits and' 
wines and drags are brought from Bombay by PArsi, MusahuAn, and 
hkvtivo Christian morclmuts, and sold in tho town aud canton- 
ment of Belgnum. Of fino tools nnd appliances anvils, hammers, 
saws, files, and scissors aro brought from Bombay by M Anvar VAnis 
nnd Musnhnans nnd sold locally to craftsmen and other consnmers. 
Of dyeing and colouring materials indigo' is brought from Madras. OE 
clotli, European cotton goods, shnwls,woollonnndsilk cloths, machine- 
spun yarn, raw and coloured silk, and silk waistclotbs or pitdnibars 
aro brought from Bombay and Poona, rinndls or headsenrves and 
dhotars or waistclotbs from Madras, sudis or women's robes from 
Gadag, and chol-Tihuns or bodicecloths from KnlAdgi. The importers 
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weavers to make saats ana dhotars , the imported clotvJ^v' , 7^ 
sold to local consumers and' petty denlers and partly sonT?g22?J S '' 
Cards chessmen and other toys nre brought from SvivantvAdi • -iprcJJfii 

1 V 1. L 1 T> T7--TL< J J. I. 1 ?: 


and gold ornaments nre brought by Poona, Kolhapur, and Mirav 
merchants and sold to tho rich; pearls and coral aro brought 'frcm/ 
Bombay by HdrwAr Vdni traders called" motikars or pearlmonl ' 
Penrl merchants generally stay in the largo towns and make ono' ti 
two trips in tho district. 1 

1 Cotton is the most important of Belgium exports. BelgmAn had 
no European cotton agents and no agents of Bombay European^ 
houses. A few persons in the larger towns Teprosent native firms ! 
but ’more business is done between Bombay and the up-country 


1 Moat of tho details about cotton trade nnd ootton industries aro taken from 
Walton's History oi Cotton in Belgium and Ealadgi (I860). \ - 
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dealer at the -South -Koukan ports than in the cotton-groping 
districts. The system of trade in Belgaum is by no means uniform. 
Most landholders sell their own cotton and are consequently 
to this extent cotton-dealers as well as cotton-planters. After 
the cotton has been picked and ginned the season is generally 
too far spent to allow any but tho very small outturn of American 
cotton to reach the coast before tbe latter balf of May when 
traffic ceases. The bulk of the Belgaum cotton crop, at tbo 
expense of a considerable loss in value, is generally stored in damp 
godowns and dirty sheds and kept there till about tbe end of 
October. It is then taken Out and weighed into bundles or dolcrds 
of abont 224 pounds which aro coverod with sacking and sewn with 
strong twino into packages about three feet long by two and a half 
broad. The cotton is neither pressed nor half-pressed j it ’is not 
even tightened, by ropes. Most of these Belgaum bundles or 
- dolcrds find their way to Vcngnrla in Ratndgiri. Till 1871 when tho 
new road to Vengurla across tho Amboli pnss was opened, much 
cotton was earned on bullock-back down tho Rdm pass about 
thirty miles west of Belgaum. Tliis route is no longer used, and tbo 
practise of carrying cotton on pack-bullocks is confined to a few 
' packages from tbe north and north-east which make their way over 
the Sahyfidris to tho small Ratnagiri ports. Tho present road over 
tho Amboli pass lias an easy' gradient and is almost all that can bo 
desired for bullock-cart traffic. This opening of the Amboli pass 
road has affected tho Karwar and Kurota trade. Much traffic that 
formerly wont from South Belgaum to Kdrwnr and JCmnta now 
goes to Vengurla. Largo quantities of cotton from tho northern 
sub-divisions of Belgaum go to Chiplun in Ratndgiri about twenty- 
, five miles from tho mouth of tho vdsbishti river. In the customs 
/returns this cotton appears as shipped at Anjanvel, on the south 
shore of the entrance to the Vrfshieti. A small quantity occasionally 
makes its way to tho small ports botweon Ycngurlnand Anjanvel, 
but for practical purposes Vengurla and Anjanvel may bo considered 
the ports- for Belgaum cotton. The great drawback to Vougurla is 
.that it is only a roadstead which is closed to shipping from Jnno 
to. October, and in heavy westerly winds is at all times dangerous. 
The cost of carriage from tlio ginning districts to the coast to a 
great extent depends on tho number of carts available and on the 
time of year. Tho cartmen aro generally husbandmen, and as soon 
as the sowing season draws near they rush to their villages often 
at great distances, to prepare and sow thoir land. From South 
. Belgaum to Vengurla, a cart carrying somo one thousand pounds 
of cotton is generally paid about £1 8s. (Rs. 14) ; to this at Bolgaum 
has to bo added a transit-agent's foe of Gd. (4 as.) With Blight 
variatjus £1 8a. (Rs. 14) may bo taken to represent the average 
cost of carting - ono thousand pounds of cotton from the Belgaum 
cotton fields to the coast, a distance from the farthest point of about 
120 miles. This is a heavy charge. Taking 30s. a ton ot 2240 pounds 
as tho avorago of tho cotton freight by steamers from Bombay to 
Liverpool 'during the year' 1882, tho charge from tho Belgaum 
. cotton fields to tho.coast is noarly twice as heavy as the charge from' 
• Bombay to "Liverpool. Compared with Hiuganghitt, Dholera, and' 
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Broach cotton the _ local EMnarese cotton . has the disadvantage ol 1 
.being much later of getting to market. The necessity for choosing . 
a dry time of the year for picking prevents the cotton ripening 
beforo February and March. With the help of railways and quicker' 

- ginning it may soon bo possible to send forward tho cotton ho that ' 
the now crop may reach Bombay beforo the end of May. Besides. 

. the intorest on the money locked in the cotton for six or seven 
months, the early delivery of the crop in Bombay will" save' the • 
damage from storage in dirty sheds and leaky .godowns, a damage,- 
which is roughly estimated at about a farthing a pound. The returns- 
for tho Vengurla easterns division~for the five years ending 18SU 
-show an average export of cotton worth £249,970 (Rs. 24,99,7G0). 

■ Tho bulk of this comes from Bclgaum. From Vengurla some oftna 
cotton ‘goes by stoamor to Bombay, a passago, including stoppages, 

. of twonty-six to thirty-two hours ; the bulk is shipped in tho native ]. . 
craft known as •phntemaris which take throe to twelve -days to -- 
reach Bombay. There are agents ' of Bombay native . firms at-, , 

■ Vengurla, but no agents of" Bombay European firms*. - The customs- 
charges are light ; a one anna stamp and two manifests costing^, 

anna each that is a total charge of 2\d. (14 anna). The cotton , 
bundles or dokras are allowed to remain on v the landing for forty 
hours bofore any port charges are levied. Some of the cotton* 
shipped from Vengurla comes from Dh&rwar, but the bulk of it * 
is from Parasgad and Sampgaon in Belgamn, and from.Hunguud, 
Bdgalkot and JBdddmi in south Bijdpur.’ All of it comes* down the 1 
Amboii pass. The shipments from the other parts ' of tho distric 
' coma by the routes .that merge into_ the main' coast^road "no 
far from Amboii. The bulk of the Vengurla shipments is of.’loca 
Ndnnrese cotton ; very little American goes by that route.' The. com 
of freight by steamer and phatemari to Bombay ranges from 6s. ti 
14s. (Rs. 8-7} a local Ichandi of 756 pounds that is to ££ tirneE 
the average 1882 steamer freight from Bombay to Liverpool. The 
bulk of the trade is in the hands of Lingdyats, Gujardt Vdnis, and 
Bhdtids. There are no transactions in Vengurla on European account. 
The bulk of the staple is brought from up-country for sale. at the 
Coast ) comparatively little is bought in the cotton -growing districts! 
The growers or, the local dealers, consign it to agents at Vengurla 
who are the middlemen between the local dealer and the Bombay 
merchant. TheJVengurla middleman’s charges amount to 2s. 7d 
(Re.l-j^) on every 756 pounds (1 Jchandi) of cotton. 1 ' .* 

North Belgnum cotton goes to Chiplun and much that is grown 
in other parts besides Bclgaum and Bijdpnr is carried - there. 
best cotton that reaches Chiplun comes from' Athni and its 
heigbourhood ; in Bombay thii Athni cotton is known as karl , 
Teumta or poor Kumta. The staple from the rest of north imV? 
northieast Belgaum is inferior to the Athni cotton. No Am erican • 
grown so far north. All the cotfcon'carried by this route goes down 

1 Tho details ore : Brokerage 2t„ weighing ehnrges /or scale Sit • , ■ 

or labour Jrf., giant to n priest §d., grant to temples 3rf. . Errant „ c iargo 

id., total 2s. 7d The Vengurla mniicipality makes "no 'dingo™? to “ fund . 
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llie Kumblifirli pass, and nearly the -whole of it reaches Bombay in 
phatemuris , as it is difficult and costly to get it into steamers which 
cannot pass so far up tho Vtishisliti ns Chiplnn. During the fivo 
years ending 1882, the declared yearly value of tho cotton shipped at 
Aiijnnvcl, tho Customs House at tho Yashishii mouth which clears 
Chiplnn shipments, nvorngod £147,400 (Rs. 14,7-1,000). Tho cost 
of carriage from Chiplnn to Bombay varies from Is. to 2s. (Re. 1-1) 
the dnltra of about two hundredweights, and tho same weight costs 
nnothov lid. (1 anna) in porterago from tho agent’s godown to tho 
vessel. Tho only other charges are Is. (8 an.) a enrt, for brokerage 
equal to about 2s. {Re. 1) ft ton, and a fco of about three pounds of 
cotton, generally paid in kind, which tho Chiplnn dealers charge 
tho up-country people for weighing tho stnple. At Chiplun nothing 
is levied by tho municipality or for temples or charity. No 
permanent ngents either of nativo or of European Bombay bouses 
are settled at Chiplun ; tho trndo is entirely in tho hurnls of 
residents of Chiplun, who aro tho middlemen between the up- 
country dealers nnd tho Bombay merchants. Tho voyngo from 
Cliipluu to Bombay takes three to twclvo days. Tho system of 
trado at tho small ports or landings between Vongurla nnd Chiplun 
is the snmo as tho Chiplun systotn. 1 The owners of tho vessels 
begin to beach them early in May when tho south-west swell sols 
in. By or soon nfter tho middle of Mny tho Rnlntlgiri ports nrc 
closed till October. 

During tho lost forty years Government havo made repeated 
efforts to improvo tho Bclgnuin cotton trade. In 1811 tho price of 
cotton in Bombay fell ns low as 3d. (2 an.) n pound. In 1812 tho 
expense of sending a Itliandi of 750 pouns of cotton from Bolgnum 
to Bombay was estimated at £1 15s. (Rs. 17A). 2 In 1814, the Bombay 
cotton trndo wns so unsatisfactory that, at tho request of tho leading 
firms, a Commission was appointed of ten Government officers and 
merchants. This Commission mado many valnnblo niul business- 
like proposals. Tlio proposal of most iinportnnco to Belgnmn wns 
the improvement of tho roads between tho Bolganm cotton fields 
and the const. Regarding tho growth of cotton tlio Commission 
mado no recommendations beyond suggesting tho introduction of 
better sorts of cotton. They strongly urged tho need of improved 
cleaning and packing. Tho trado was also unfavourably affected 
by n considerable customs duty of about Id. tho pound (Rs. tho 
Jchandi). This duty had been fixed when tho prico of cotton was 
much higher, it wns a heavy chnrgo, and tho Commission thought 
that it should bo reduced. Tho Commission went into the question 
of tho pressuro of tho land-tnx nud camo to tho conclusion that in 
some places tho pressuro was sovoro. Govornmont adopted most of 
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'Beginning from Vcngurln, tlio names of tlicso small ports, of which there nrc 
nine, nro Nirti, Achra, JJcvgnd, Vijayadtirg, Jaytdpnr, l’uraiigad, liatnrigiri, Jnygnd, 
and Borya. Tho Vcngorla shipments include shipments from Kivti and tho 
Anjanvel shipments include shipments from lioryn. Tlio nverngo yearly valuoof tlio 
cotton shipped from tho remaining sovcu ports is £3800. 

3 Tho details Mere : Bollock liiro Its. 10, hogging and packing Bs.3J, freight to 
Ra.SJ, Bombay charges Its. It, total Its, 17 i. 
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the Commission's leading suggestions. Orders woro issued tlmt the 
road to Kiimta should at once be mado fit for carts; the ’customs 
export duty was abolished ; and a temporary reduction in land-tax 
■was mado in places wliero tho pressure had been shown to be 
specially heavy. In 1845, in answer to inquiries made with the 
object of starting an English cotton company in the Bombay 
Karndtak, Mr. Morcer, tho American planter (1841-184G), expressed 
the opinion that a company with £50,000 to £00,000 (lls. 5-0 l&khv) 
might, on tho plan ho proposed, monopolize tho cotton trade and 
return immense profits. Since Mr. Mercer mado his calculation tho 
cotton trndo has so increnscd that in tho opinion of Mr. Walton, who 
was cotton inspector in Belgaum from 1805 to 1880, a dozen companies 
each with tho capital named by Mr. Mercer would fail to carry on 
all tho present business. In September 1840 the Bombay cotton 
trade was still so bad that Government appointed a second Commis- 
sion to inquire into tho causes of tho declino of the trade and to 
suggest remedies. 1 In March 1847, tho Commission reported that 
they had no suggestions to offer regarding improvements in tillage. 
They woro told by tho American planters, who had experience in 
Bolgaum and othor districts, that tho native methods were well 
adnptod to tho country. As regards tho trade in Belgaum cotton 
tho Commission recommended tho abolition of all dntics on raw 
cotton, an improvement iu tho port of Vcttgurla and in roads from 
Vengurla to the interior, and tho opening of tho Dcccan by railways. 
They thought that tho stagnation and loss in trade were due to tho 
decline in tho price of cotton. 

In 1847, Mr. Jamsctji, a Prirsi merchant, came to Belgaum to - 
buy and export cotton. He wrote to tho local authorities, told them 
he was anxious to bay and ship ns much American cotton as ho 
could got, and asked their support and help. Ho was promised 
every help compatible with tho interests of tho district, and was 
warned to bo careful in his purchases, ns tho Collector was awnro 
that acclimatizod American cotton was being mixed and adulterated 
by tho local dealers. In 1847, in a special report on the Belgaum 
cotton trade, Mr. J. D. Invcrarity, tho Collector, expressed the 
opinion that nofchingwould benefit the trado so mnch as the making 
of roads and tho bridging of rivers and streams. The cost of 
carrying cotton from tho fields to tho coast was about 2s. Gd. (Rs. 1 i) 
tho hundred pounds. At this time in the Bolgaum markets cotton 
fetched about l^d. to 2d. a pound (Rs.50-60 a Jchandi of 750 lbs.) 
The competition of the local weavers was keen, and they paid as 
high as 2 Id. tho pound (Rs. 70 the Tchandi) for tho best cleaned 
cotton. In 1848, Mr. Townshend,the Revenue Commissioner, showed 
that thecost of carrying cotton from Belgaum to Bombayadded seven- 
teen to twenty per cent to its price. In this year Captain Meadows 
Taylor urged that good roads should bo made through tho cotton 
plains to join into one main highway, on which the staple could bo 


,H.H. 


1 Tlie Commission woro : Messrs. H.B. E.Frore tho present Sir Bartlo Trero , } 
Gloss, R. Spooner, J. D. Invcrarity, J. Bowmon, R, W. Crawford, J. Smith. S D 
Murray, Kharsotji Jamsctji, and Sharsetji Kfiwasji. ’ ‘ * 
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carried in carts down the Plionda pass to Vijaydurg in BatnAgiri, 
which he stated had a port fit for ships large enough to can*y the 
cotton direct to 'Europe instead Of round by Bombay. A fairly 
large quantity of the staple was then carried through Sanlceshvnr 
in Belgaum to Biij&pur in Batndgiri, a famous plneo of trade 
during the tatter part of the seventeenth century. About the same 
time the Collector of Belgaum calculated tknt the average cost of 
carrying 766 pounds {1 khandi J of cotton was £1 (Rs. 10) to Kumta 
and 18s. (Rs. 9) to Vehgurla. Besides by the cost of getting it to 
Bombay the export of cotton to Euglnnd was burdened by heavy 
freights between Bombay and England which in 1847 were about 
£7 the ton. In 3848 the Collector reported thnt on its way 
to Bombay, Belgaum cotton was exposed to 'every form of evil. 
Moving at the rate of one or two miles an hour in rude carts or on 
bullock-back, over bad roads, the dew and the dust did tlieir worst. 
The bullocks wero loaded and unloaded twice a day, generally near 
watering places, and their packs were rolled in the mud; Duriug 
the march ench bullock consoled himself by keeping his nose in his 
leader’s pack, and steadily eating tho cotton. The loss in weight, 
which had not been made good by dust, was too often supplied by 
water and mud at tho journey’s end. Ilnlf of the night was lost in 
loading and unloading and the bullocks seldom did moro than eight 
miles a day. All along the way petty chiefs and village headmen 
demanded tolls and stopped the cotton if the toll was not paid. 
Even after it was on bonrd ship exactions did not cense. Till 18-10 
when his state lapsed to the British Angria the chief of Koliibn 
mnde all vessels stop off Koldba till his officers enmo on bonrd, 
examined tho cargo, and levied heavy and vexatious exactions. 
Mr. Townsliend, tho Commissioner, coufirmed what the Collector 
said about the perils by laud. The want of roads to tho sea was 
tho ruin of tho inland people. 

In 1849, tho Bombay Government recommended merchants to 
establish up-country agencies. Tho Chamber of Commerco replied, 

■ that iu tlib backward state of roads up-country agencies could not 
1 succeed. They urged Government to open the cotton districts by 
roads and railways to tho coast and especially to Bombay. If this 
was done all .other improvements would follow without trouble or 
•. expense. Lord Falklnud then Governor of Bombay (1*48-1853), 

- recognized tho great value of roads. Ho regretted that want of 
; funds prevented Government from doing what they wished. Mr. J. P. 
i "Willoughby, one of tho members of Council, thought that the 
financial pressure should not bo allowed to stund in tho way. If 
trade was not looked to tho financial pressure must grow greater/ 
Trade wns sick, if not dying. Ho Dover remembered such a forest 
of masts waiting for freight in Bombay harbour. Tho Board of 
Directors in. acknowledging tho papers hoped at no distant period 
to be able to sanction the expenditure needed to improve communi- 
cations. One result of the want of roads was a great inequality in 
local prices. In places with an easy outlet tho price of cotton was 
double or treble its prico in a place where export wns difficult or 
impossible. In some places tho cost of oxporting it made the growth 
of cotton impossiblo. About this time (1349-50) Mr. Clmnning the 
' n 80—41 
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superintendent oE cotton experiments calculated that taking Bijiipur 
and Belgaum together the a verage cost of carrying a Wiondiof 
756 pounds of cotton to the coast was a little over £1 8s. (Ks. 14}. 
The full expenso of carriage from Bijiipur to Bombay .ho 
- estimated at an average of £1 11s. (Rs. log), from Bolganm to 
Bombay ho thought £L 2s. (Rs. 31) covered the cost. Mr. Okanning 
oxpcctod that tlio opening of the Plionda pass route to Vfighotan 
would do much for the Belgaum and Bijiipur cotton trade. In 3819 
tlio revised assessment was introduced in Goktik and 'Paras pad. 
The survey officers estimated that in tlio wholo of Bolgnu m, ,w«icli 
at that time included a'lnrgo area of the best cotton lands of Koutli 
Bijiipur, about ono million two hnudred thousand acres wore suitable 
for cotton. On a proper system of crop rotation this would give 
nn available yearly area of about tbreo hundred and seventy thousand 
acres. It was estimated that tho land rent or assessment represented 
about seventeen per cent of the value of tho gross produce.. .This 
proportion would become loss ns roads wero opened and cultivation 
improved. 

In 184-7 tho attention of ' Government had been drawn to the 
difficulty and danger of shipping cotton from the South Konkan and 
Kiinara ports in April and May. After sevoral years of oxnminatior 
and surveying Government decided thnt Vijaydurg, about . thirty 
miles south oE Rulmtgiri, was to be tho cotton port of tho future 
and that tho trade was to centre at Vrighotnu, about ten miles nj 
the river, where was a depth of eighteen feet at low write! 
spring tides. Prom Vrigliotnn good ronds were to be niado ovei 
tho Sahyndri passes to Kolhapur about eighty, and to .Belgaun 
about a hundred miles. When theso ronds were finished- it was 
hoped thnt tho bulk of the Belgaum and Bij/Spnr produce wonlc 
be sent to Vngkotan, and thnt the agents would there put it in boats 
and send it to ships at Vijaydurg. These hopes have not beer 
realized. Tho trade is too fluctuating to send large ships regularly 
to Vijaydurg. Tho advantages of direct shipments would probabh 
bo more than counterbalanced by tho increased freight and higbe 
insuranco that would ho demanded by ships that had to go ti 
Vijaydurg instead of to Bombay. Trade never took to tho Vfighotai 
and Vijaydurg route and since 1871 when tlio_ excellent A/mbol 
pass road was opened it has centred at Yongurla. 

Tho Government cotton experiments during the three years ending 
184S-49 did not do much to increase the cotton trade.. Tlio yearlj 
average outturn was only "a little over a hundred, nnd seven ti 
holes each of 392 pounds. Even of this Government had bough" 
two-thirds and tlio merchants less than a third. . In IS -19;' tht 
Manchester; Chamber of Commerce urged Parliament to inquire 
into the unsatisfactory' condition of the Indian cotton trade. Ir 
1850, as the House of Commons refused tho inquiry, the Manchestei 
Chamber of Commerce, with tho help of tho Chambers of Liverpool 
Blackburn, and Glasgow, sent an agent to Indin. Most -of the 
inquiries of their agent, Mr. A. Mackay, were made in the Bombay 
Presidency; Mr. Mackay, who travelled through tho - Bombay 
Kftra&tnk in 1851, reportod to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
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Hint tho bad stnto of roads greatly interrupted tlio trndo of tlio 
district ; tbafc only paltry sums wore spent by Government on rond 
improvement ; that tho few good roads were useless for tmdo ns 
they were made for military convenience ; and that improved not 
extended cultivation of cotton was wlint was wanted. 1 In reply to Mr. 
Mnckny’s statements Mr. H. W. Itecves then Boventio Commissioner 
Si IX, and other District Officers including Messrs. W. H. Havelock 
and M. J. SI. Slmw-Stewnrt pointed out that so fur as external 
commerce was concerned tho Knrmltnlc districts wore well off for 
roads; that there were two outlets For tho produce of tho country, 
tho Vengurln road across tho Ram pass for tho districts north of 
the Slnlphrablia, and tho Ktnnta road for the southern districts; 
that considering tho difficulty of the country much had been dono 
to improve roads; that besides the metalled roads mentioned by 
Mr. Maclcny many fair weather roads were fit for curls ; that tho 
necessity of improving roads had engaged the attention of 
District officers und of Government as curly as 18‘15, nml that steps 
wore being taken to improve roads ; that tho metalled roads nindo 
by Government for military pnrposes wero of the greatest uso to 
trade, ns t lio militnry stations wore excellent and convenient markets 
for local produce ; that Mr. Mackny underrated the value of tlio 
important road from Bclgnum to Vengurln by tho Rum pass ; that an 
unbroken aud very rich traffic was carried on between Vengurln and 
Bclgnum throughout the fair season ; and that the improvement of 
the cotton trade must come from tho merchants of Bombay estab- 
lishing direct agencies in the cotton districts, anil thus dispensing 
with tho host of native middlemen who ato up a largo portion of tlio 
profit which would otherwise fall to the husbandmen. 5 

In 1830, tho Collector of Bclgnum complained of tho apathy of 
the Bombay merchants in not making arrangements for up-country 
buying. The merchants replied that until roads were opened no 
up-country agency could succeed. In 1850 Messrs. Lancaster mid 
Co., of Bombay, sent a Sir. Davis ns their agent to Belgium. lie 
made largo advances to secure American cotton. Mr. Reeves, tho 
Collector, expected that during that season tho firm would spend 
fully £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). Mr. Davis was idso empowered to buy 
for other firms. Under these circumstances Mr. Reeves thought 
that Government should conso to buy. Mr. Davis found it difficult 
to gel sccd-cotton ns in return for the Government seed tho cotton- 
growers were bound to bring all the seed cotton to the Government 
gins. Ho begged Hint this hindrance might be removed ; ho stated 
bo was making ginning houses at every ,fivo or six miles through 
tho cotton country ; and, in rotarn for conco-sions, ho offered to 
rent all tho Government ginning establishments, and to guarantee 
that ho would purchase every pound of the American crop. Tho 
Collector supported Mr. Davis’ application, and Government 
approved of Air, Reeves’ proposals. They directed that, oxcept in 
cases where tho landholder was anxious to carry out his engagement 
with Government, the Collector was to ccaso buying cotton on 
Government account. 


1 Mackay’a Western Imlio, 41-1. : Rev. Vol. 65 of 1835. 
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' In 1852 Mr. Young, the Collector o£ Customs in - Bombay/ 
Brought to tho notico of Government tliat tho cotton 'received from 
Belgaum on Govommont account was inferior to what tho Bombay 
morclmnts were buying in the samo district. As the spinners 
and others in England had come to look on the yearly Govern- . 
monfc consignments ns tho standard of wlint India could produce, 
ho thought it his duty to bring the inferior state of the cotton to 
tho attention of Government, lie recommended that this consign- 
ment of cotton should not bo sent to England. Government ordered 
tho superintendent of experiments to Bombay to examine the cotton. ■ 
Tho examination of tho parcels showed that out of 4553 bales of 
American cotton 723 contained inferior and dirty staplo. On this, 
early in 1853, Govommont. issued orders that on receipt of tbo ' 
cotton which had already' been ordered, no moro was to bo bought, 
that the quantity” on which advances had already been made was to 
bo carefully examined, and that none but wlmt was good was to 
bo sent to England. In 1854, under orders from tho Court of 
Directors tho accounts of all Government shipments wore made up 
by tlio A cconntant General. Those shipments included nine consign- 
ments. They amounted to 5574 packages, of which 5419 were bales, 
152 were half bales, and tlirco were bundles or dohrds. Of the nine 
consignments seven showed a profit of £7950 (Rs. 79,500) and two 
showed n loss of £1077 [Rs. 16,770), that is on tho whole transactions 
a net profit of £0273 (Rs. 02,730). No details are avnilnblo to show 
what portionof tho whole amount wns Belgnmn cotton, bntifc is worthy 
of noto that there was no Bclgaum cotton in tho two shipments that 
showed a loss. , 

In 1S55, an enterprising merchant, Mr. A. C. Brice, settled in 
DliArwdr and did a largo cotton business. A snb-ngoncy was 
established at Saundatti to buy Belgaum cotton, and ho projected 
more agencies in tho same district. Mr. Brica owned upwards of a 
thousand head of draught cattle and a corresponding stock of cotton 
carts. 

Ten years later during the American war the Belgaum cotton 
trade greatly increased, though fraud and dirt-mixing prevented, 
the cotton from realizing nearly so high a price ns it would 
have fetched had it. been clean. The efforts made to check fraud 
and to improve the outturn of cotton by spreading tho use. of 
American seed and of sawgins have been shown under -fcho heads 
of Adulteration and Ginning. The immense number of small 
ginning places made it almost impossible' to check the mixing of 
cotton and tho adding of dirt, and the difficulty of keeping saw-gins 
in order and the damage caused by saw-gins in bad order prevented 
the efforts to improve tho cotton trade from succeeding. Since 
3870 partly from the decline in the value of the American cotton 
but chiefly from the difficulty of • getting it ginned, the growth of 
American cotton and tho use of saw-gins have almost ceased. Since 
1876 the Government supervision of the trade aud of thp gins has ‘ 
been withdrawn. 

The whole exports of Belgaum. cotton, together • with -a small 
quantity from South Bij&pur and neighbouring Native State, reach' 
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>mbay through the Ratnagiri porta. Tire famine of 1876 and 1877 
.verad tlie value of the RatnAgiri exports from £400,750 in 1874-75 
£330,946 in 1877-78 and to £331,738 in 1878-79. For the five 
ars ending - 1882-83, the returns of the customs divisions of 
ijanvel, RatnAgiri, Vijaydurg, MAlvan, and Vengurla give the 
>hest value of cotton at £494,240 in 1879-80, the lowest at 
31,738 in 1878-79, and the average at £401,300. The details are : 


Cotton Exports , 1S7S - 1882* 



According to rough estimates by Bombay merchants and cotton 
alers, of the total supply of American cotton or as it is called 
vginned DhArwAr received at Bombay from the Bombay KarnAtak 
out sixty-eight per cent is from DhArwAr and the remaining thirty- 
o per cent from Belgaum, BijApur, and the Bombay KarnAtak states ; 
d of the Kumta or local cotton supply about, sixty-eight per cent 
mes from Bolgaum and-Bijapur and thirty -two per cent comes from 
idrwAr. Nearly the whole of the American goes from Bombay to 
rope; none is nsed locally and very little remains in Bombay. Tho 
imta when, pure, though not very white has a stron g and fairly long 
pic. It is particularly well suited for spinning the lower counts of 
m up to twenties and is largely used in the Bombay mills. Very 
ile goes to Europe. According to tho Bombay Cotton Report for 
32-83 in tbe Bombay market sawginnod DhArwAr averaged about 
d. tbe pound in 1879-80, S-^d. in 1880-81, Sd.'in 1881-82, and 4|d. 
1882-83 ; in tbe Liverpool market it averaged G-Ad. tbe pound in 
79-80, 5 gd. in 1880-81, in 18S.1-82, and in 1S82-S3. 

tbe Bombay market Kumta or local cotton sold for 5 Id. the pound 

1879- 80, 4$d. in 1880-81, 4 \d. in 1881-82, and 4 ^d. in 1882-83; 
the .Liverpool market it sold for 5 £d. the pound in 1879-80 4Md 

1880- 81, 4fd. in 1881-82, and 4^d. in -.1882-83. Inquiry in 
-mbay shows that in the Bombay market a khandi of 784 pounds 
Aawginned DliArwar is at present (December 1883) worth £2 
s.20) more than a khandi of Kumta. In November 1879 a khandi 
Broach was worth £1 10s. (Rs. 15) more than a khandi of saw- 
mod DhArwAr and £3 to £3 4s. (Rs. 30-32)' more than a khandi 
Kumta; at present (1883) Broach is worth £2 10s. (Rs. 25) more 
tn sawginned DhArwAr and £4 10 s. to £5 (Rs. 45-50) more than 

-^ over ?ber 1879 a khandi of good Dholera was worth 
». (Rs. 5) more than a khandi of good sawginned DhArwAr and 
10s. (Rs. 15) more than a khandi of Kumta ; at present there is 
difference between the value of Dholera and of sawginned 
lArwdr and a khand* of Dholera is worth £2 (Rs. 20) more than a 
xn-di. of humta- In 1879 a pound of American Mid Orleans was 
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worth | >1. more than a pound of good sawginned DMrwSr and 
l^d. more than a pound of good-fair Kumta; at present a pound of 
American Mid Orleans (November 1883) is worth more than 

good sawginned Dhdrwar and more than good-fair Knmta. 

Besides cotton the chief Bel gaum exports nra brasswart, grind- ' 
stones, grain, batter, and cloth. Of brassware the chief articles 
are brass lampstands or samais, small water-sipping ladles and caps 
or pali pancliapdtris, small round god-boxes Or sampusldas, waving 
lamps or niranjansj and other articles used in worship. These are 
made by the Otari casters of Gokak and sold at Gokdk to dealers ' 
from Kolhdpur, Dhdrw&r, -and Hnbli. Grindstones are made at 
Arbhavi in Gokdk by mason b or Pdtharvats, and taken for sale in 
carts or on pack asses to Poona, Sdtura, and Dhdnvdr. Rico wheat 
millet and gram, molasses, and tobacco are bought from'the Lingayat, 
Jain, Maratha, and Musalmdn growers by the trading carrieis and 
traders of tbe market towns, and sent to Kalddgi, Dhftrwar, Goa, 
Vengurla, Rajdpur, Sirsi, and sometimes to Bombay. Clarified 
butter is bought from Mar&tha Ling&yat and Jain husbandmen i 
either in their own villages or in market towns on market days, and 
is sent in tin boxes by a fow N&rvekar dealers to Bombay by 
Vengurla. Of cloth, sddis or women's robes are best woven at 
Belgaum, Gokdk, and B&il-Hongal, and dhotars or wnistcloths at 
Belgaum and Bail-Hongal in Sampgaon. Robes waistcloths and 
other coarse cotton cloth are generally bought from -the weavers by 
the local traders and either locally sold to Goa/Rajapur, and other 
Konkan traders or sent for sale to Dh/irwdr and KnlAdgi. 
Myrobalons or hirdds are sent in large quantities from JBelgaum. 
They grow wild in the forests of Khdndpur, Belganm, and Chikodi, 
and are gathered for the forest officers daring the fair season and 
kept at Government stores where they are sold to contractors. The 
contractors send the myrobalans to Vengurla where they are sold to 
agents of Bombay and European merchants. 

There has of late been a considerable increase in the import of 
European cotton yarn and cloth, boots and stockings, and 'among 
articles of, house furniture clocks, watches, glasses, ornamental chairs, 
and tables. These articles are used by tbe well-to-do, espociallyby 
those who have received an English education. Kerosine oil and 
matches-are largely imported and are used by all except the'poorost. 

HI.— INDUSTRIES. t ' 

The chief Belgaum crafts are cotton-ginning, cotton spinning and 
weaving, calico-printing, dyeing, toy-making, copper and brass 
work, pottery, and oil-pressing. _ . 

One of the chief industries of the district is the ginning of cotton, 
that is the separating of the cotton wool from the cotton seed. 
Though the practice is greatly neglected, the cotton should be dried 
before it is ginned. If it is not driod the fibre is stained or otherwise 
harmed. To dry it the cotton is spread in the snn and is frequently 
turned bo that eveiypartof it, especially the seed, may be thoroughly 
dried. Seed-cotton or kapas is not in good order for ginningnnless 
the seed cracks, and does not crush between the teeth of the gin. 
Gotton cannot bo rightly ginned in wot or oven in damp weather, A 
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short smart'shower unless followed by a steady dry wind will stop 
cotton-ginning for days. 

Each landholder is careful to put on one side part of his best 
local cotton for home spinning. This is ginned separately and 
with much more eare than what is meant for sale. The quantity 
set apart for home spinning depends on the number of women iu 
the household and the leisure they have for working the spinning 
machine or nalu-rati. ' For home-spinning the staple is so well 
cleaned that not a single seed can be found in a dozen ponnds. 
Three machines are.used for ginning cotton, the ginning wheel or 
chnrlcha, -the foot-roller or hattigudda, and the sawgin. The ginning 
wheel or charlchn, though still found in a few remote villages in the 
north of the district,has for manyyears been discarded in favour of the 
foot-roller. The ginning wheel is a very rough machine. It consists 
of two cylinders, one of wood the other of iron, which revolve on 
endless screws at the ends of rollers. The cylinders, which are 
twenty to ’ twenty-four inches long, are fixed touching each other, 
parallel and horizontal, in a strong wooden frame twelve to 
sixteen inches high. The iron cylinder which works on the 
wooden cylinder is about half an inch in diameter. It is thickest 
in the "middle and tapers slightly and gradually towards the ends. 
The wooden roller is much thicker. It is one and a half to two 
inches in diameter, and on one end has a rude wheel sixteen to 
twenty inches in diameter fixed on the centre. A piece of wood 
stuck in the rim of the 'wheel serves as the handle for working the- 
roller.' .On the other side of the ginning wheel, at the end of the 
iron roller, is a second handle for turning it. When in work, the 
ginning wheel is fixed on the ground between two persons, each of 
whom takes' a handle and turns it in an opposite direction, and by 
turns feeds the wheel with seed cotton. The seed is turned out on 
one side and the wool on the other. Nothing hut cotton is cleaned 
in the wheel. It turns out more work than the foot-roller, hut does 
not work so well. The cost of ginning with the wheel is about half- 
way between the cost of ginning by the saw gin and by the foot- 
roller. 

The chief local appliance for-ginning cotton is the foot-roller called 
hattigudda in Kanarese. The foot roller is a rude primitive 
machine which does not cost more than Is. (8 as.). Its chief parts 
are the tcvantghi that is the three-legged stool on which the ginner 
sits worth 2 d. (l£ as.) ; the aru-hul or flat-stone about one foot by six 
inches and two inches thick worth 3d. (2 as.) ; the kuda an iron 
roller about one foot long and tapering from about three-quarters 
of an inch iu the middle to a point at tlie ends worth 6d. (4 as.); and 
two wooden soles or pavantgis for plaoingunder the feet when turning 
the voller, generally made of flat pieces of split bamboo costing little 
or nothing. The foot-roller is worked only by women and girls. In 
cleaning cotton by the foot-roller the seed cotton is laid in the sun, 
frequently turned, and when well dried is sharply beaten with a thin 
bamboo .called shedi that it may be as loose as possible for ginning; 
When a 'heap of cotton is ready the ginner sits on her three- 
' legged stool. She sets the stone on the ground before her and on 
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the stone lays the iron roller -whoso ends stand about three 'rack’s 
beyond the side of the stone. On each end of the roller she sets 
one of the bamboo soles. She leans forward still sitting hut partly 
balancing herself on her feet which she Tests on the bamboo soles 
at the ends of the roller. She tabes a handful of .seed cotton in”" 
her right hand and pressing with her feet on -the hamboo soW, 
moves the roller book and forwards on the stone. As the roller, i 
moves she drops seed cotton nnder it and the pressure of the roller : 
on the seed cotton separates the wool from the seed.- The seel - 
comes out in front - and the cotton wool comes out behind. ' Astk~*' 
cotton wool comes ont tho ginner keeps pulling it under her stool -; 
with her left hand. ' -'. ' 

The rates fov cleaning with the foot-roller vary in different places. 
The following are perhaps about the commonest. The owner of tha 
cotton or the owner’s man, serves the- seed cotton to the women in a 
body. As each woman brings her oleaned cotton back, it is weighed, 
and she is paid at a rate equal to about 3s. Ad. (Rs.1^) tte 
hundredweight of ginned cotton. Another plan is to serve seed, 
cotton to each woman, and pay her by the .weight .of the ,8«d- 
cotton. In this case the rate represents about 3s. 3d. (Rs. Ifj) 
the hundredweight of cleaned cotton. On'the other hand, if they 
wish the cotton to he really clean and free from seed or dirt the,' 
woman is paid by the amonnt of seed and dirt she takes out of the 
cotton at rates which represent a charge of about 4s. 4 Jrf. (Rs. 2ii;) * 
a hundredweight. The system of having two ginning rates, a high 
rate to ensure clean cotton for the local spinners and a low rate to 
ensure dirty cotton for the Bombay buyers, prevails oVer the whole 
district If honestly worked the foot-roller cleans local cotton better, 
than any other machine. It is the only machine that does no harm - 
to the fibre. At the same time the process is very slow. 'Hus 
slowness is a serious evil as the local cotton cannot be ginned in 
time to reach Bombay before the rains, and by being packed in 
leaky godowns and dirty sheds loses much of its value. . . . 

The outturn of American Bejgaum is now so trifling that fewsawgins 
are used and these few are in bad repair.. Most of these sawgins 
have ten to eighteen saws. The machine is worked by the hand in 
a room eighteen feet by fifteen. The room -is divided into. two 
spaces separated by firm bamboo matting. Of tbo two spaces the 
smaller about twelve feet is used as a lint room, and tho larger is " 
set apart for the gin. The gin must be firmly placed against fche\ 
partition of the smaller room. In tbo partition-maltinga hole should 
be cut of the size of tho gin-flue and the fine should be placed in the 
hole and passed two or three inches beyond it. The Bmall or lint - 
room should not be too air-tight j if it is too. air-tight the fine gets 
choked and hinders the working of the gm. The gin must be - 
perfectly level as well as firm. It must be so firmly secured' either 
by strong pegs or masonry that while at work it- remains -perfectly' ' 
still. The smaller strap should then he put on the mnor and.lurger , ' 
rim of the saw pulley, and over the top of the .brush pulley.; this 
will.make the brush pulley move inwards, that is in the opposito 
direction to -the Baws. The band, must be fixed .round the wheel 
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of a pulley post at tho bnck of the gin and tightened by a rack 
fastened to tho pulley post. Caro must bo taken that the fans or 
brushes keep tho flue clear of ginned cotton, and at tho sntno time 
raise enongk draught to drivo tho ginned cotton twelve or fourteen 
feet. If tho fans are not properly arranged, tho ginned cotton will 
gather close to tho mouth of the flue, and stop tho gin. Tho spindle 
of the driving wheel must bo placed eighteen feet from tho saw 
pulloy, and the wheel should bo placed in a lino with tho gin so that 
the strap or band may run freely and smoothly. The band should 
have holes in its joining ends so that it may bo tightened or slackened 
at will. "When tho band is arranged tho wheel should bo firmly 
fixed, so that it may work with porfect steadiness. Five workers nro 
wanted, four drivers at tho wheel and one to feed tho gin . Tho feeder 
places a quantity of seed-cotton on the top of tho machine, and with 
his back to tho driving wheel stands opposite and closo to tho gin, 
facing tho hopper-box which receives the sccd-cotton and in which 
the saws revolve. Experience is wanted to make a good feeder, so 
that the roll of tlic cotton in tho lioppcr-box may revolve equally 
and steadily. -At starting it is well to fill tho hopper with a mixture 
of equal parts of seed and seed-cotton. Tho feeder should then lift 
tho box on its hinges, high enough to keep the snws clear of the 
mixture in tho hopper. Then tlic drivers should begin and as soon 
as the gin is in motion, the box should be put down sharply, evenly, 
and firmly. The working of tho saws forces tho contents of tho box 
to go round, and the feeder must keep on supplying cotton neither too 
slowly nor too fast. The roll or contents of the box should move 
steadily with tho hopper full, but not overcharged. If the roll of 
cotton in tho box does not begiu to go round as eooh ns the saws nro 
in motion tlic box should be lifted once, or if necessary twice, and be 
again carefully set down in tho way described. This lifting will also 
be necessary every now and then to clear tho box of tlie cleansed seed 
that may gather at the bottom of tho grates. In fine bright weather, 
for damp at once injures ginning, an cightcon*saw gin in good 
work will in an hour gin one hundredweight of seed cotton. In 
starting and working a gin care must be taken that the saws revolve 
through tlic cotton only, and that they do not rubngainst the grates. 

, To make sure of this the hopper should bo allowed to become empty 
or almost emptj*, and, with tho hand resting on tho saw whirl, tho 
saws should be made to revolve Flowly. If any of tho saws gives 
the slightest touch to tho sides of tho grates, tho adjustment is 
wrong. The saws aro easily put right by seining the saw in a pair 
of plyers or pincers and working it until it is soon to rovolvo in 
the exact centre of tho space between tho gTates. If alt the saws 
press on' ono side, tho whole of thorn and the spindlo nro wrong, and 
to put thorn right tho spindlo must bo properly rcplncod on tho 
bearings. Unless these adjustments aro mado tho fibre will bo 
damaged. Every timo that the saws aro examined, tho seed board 
must bo carefully replaced, or tho seed will either fall too freely and 
not properly stripped of the wool, or, if tho opening is too small, the 
seed will not fall away at all and tlio gin will be slopped. The seed 
board is easily replaced by tho travelling nuts flint arc fitted for tho 
purpose. Every care should be takon that the cotton seed is freo 
B 80 — 44 
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from stones, lumps of earth, or other matter likely to injure the 
teeth of the saws. The gin should he kept carefully clean and all 
its hearings well oiled. Of the three modes of ginning the'sawgin 
is much the most rapid. An eighteen saw-gin driven by four men- 
and fed by a fifth will turn out twenty pounds of clean cotton in ■ 
less than half an hour. Two men working a wheel gin or charka turn 
ont about twenty pounds of clean cotton in twelve honrs. Tkefoof- 
roller works still more slowly. Ginning with the foot-roller coda 
about half as much again as ginning with the saw-gin, and the Cost 
of the wheel gin is about half-way between the cost of the foot- 
roller and of the saw-gin. 

The arrangements for working saw-gins vary greatly. The richer 
dealers often employ their own staff ot men so that it is not easy to 
calculate what the ginning costs them. When the owner of the sued 
cotton has neither a gin nor his own men he commonly gives 604 
pounds of American seed cotton to five labomers four of whonr 
drive and one feeds the gin. These men are bound to give the 
owner 482 pounds of ginned seed and the 212 pounds of cotton 
wool. For this they are paid 4 s. 6d. (Its. which is -about 
2s. 4\d. (Rs.l-j^) the hundredweight of clean staple. The charge 
for the use of a gin varies from 2s. (Re.l) the 694 pomids of 
cotton seed in the slack season to 4s. or 6s. {Its. 2 -3) in the busy 
season. The nominal outturn of clean cotton is 212 pounds in 674 
pounds. This is much above the actual ontturn and to bring the 
weight of clean cotton to what is required the labourers have to 
add weight To increase the weight of tho clean cotton they let 
as much dirt as they can pass among the clean cotton and with 
this object always prefer to use gins which are out of order. A 
saw-gin in really good order if honestly worked, gives much less 
than 212 pounds of good clean cotton wool from 694 pounds 'of 
the present poor and mixed American. Mr. E. P. Robertson, when 
Collector of DhfirwAr (1808-1875) brought to notice that gin-owners 
kept their saw-gins unrepaired for years till tho teeth. of the saws 
were almost worn away. Saws worn to knives cleaned moio cotton 
and cleaned it more easily than when the saws were fresh The 
fact that saws worn to knives out the cotton into masses of finfl 
made no difference to the gin ownois. 

Though the saw-gin is intended only for American cotton, it is 
often used in tho Kdnarese districts for ginning the local etaplo, 
especially when the local -cotton has been dulled or soiled by ram 
or has been beaten down on the ground. "With the foot-rollor it -is 
impossible to give damp and dirty local cotton anything like a good 
appearance so the holder passes it through a saw-gin, which freshens 
it and makes it look bettor. The dealer generally does his best to 
pass this sawginned local cotton as sawginned American, and those 
who do not know sawginned American are often deceived. 

A serious objection to the general use of the saw-gin is tho’ 
difficulty of keeping tho teeth of the saws in order. Many 
experiments have failed because the tocth of the saws were either 
badly shaped or wero too sharp Tlio tooth should be a not too 
blunt hook, in shapo mack like u rose thorn. As the "saws move 
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round in the hopper, the tooth catchos the fibre. To do its work 
properly iho tootli must be sharp enough to catch the fibro and 
blunt enough to hold tho fibro without in the least cutting it. 
If tho tooth is too fiat, or blunt it will catch tho cotton nml crush if, 
and often the seed as svell, in lumps ngninst tho grates of the gin. 
If the brushes or fans arc in proper order, they swoop oil tho 
fibre ns soon as the tooth has laid hold of it. If tho brush does 
not sweep oil tho fibre, tho fibre is carried round back into tho 
hopper, and tho tooth, blocked with tho fibre, forces its way through 
the seed cotton doing much harm. To keep the teeth nt. the proper 
sharpness and curve Jlr. Walton (1805-1880) found it necessary 
to make a special file. Every workman who tiled the. teeth had tho 
model of a perfect tooth with him and was fold to file the tootli to 
tho shape of iho nnderpoint of a mnn’s little finger. Many American 
planters object to bran-new saw-gins. The planters take otT (ho 
roughness of fresh tooth by working them for it little with cotton 
seed and sand. 

The following is a summary of the efforts which have been made 
to introduce tlio uso of saw-gins into Bolgnum. f>'aw-gins were 
bronght into India a* early as 1S2S. In 1S2S one of two Whitney 
saw-gins sent by (lie Court of Directors to the Bombay Government 
wiv- forwarded to Ilia Bombay Karaafnk for trial. So long as tho 
saws were tinder skilled European control nml care they worked 
well. But all officers agreed that it was unsnfo t»* trust them to 
cotton-growers or eotf on dealers. The mistake was at first made of 
ginning tho local cotton in the saw-gins. Tn many eases the remit 
was that the cotton was cut to pieces. In fact the saw-gin is suited 
only to New Orleans cotton, whose fibre clings so tightly to tho 
seed that, the ordinary gin cannot separate it. In 1 fc'fi.i, Lord 
Ellonliorough, President of "tho Board of Commissioners for Iho 
Affairs of India, suggested that, specimens of the machinery u-od in 
cleaning cotton in America, Brazil, India, nml Egypt, should bo 
sent to London, and that Indian seed cotton should bo sent with tho 
gins that experts might delevmino which was the best, machine. A 
font-roller and a wheel-gin were son! by Dr. Lush from Belgnnm. 
In 1S3G to encourage the cotton trade, the Bombay Government, 
nbolished flic ov.Gfi. (11s. 2jJ) tax on wheel gins. This measure did 
not. much affect Bclgmmi. In 1838 Dr. Lush condemned tho 
American Whitney gins. He said much time had been lost by 
a«smning that because the mnuhiue did well in America it must do 
well in Judin. lie added that a gin was wanted which would do tho 
same for ludia that the Whitney giu had done for America. Oil 
this the Court of Directors offered a prize of £100 (Us. 1000) to 
ontonrngo mechanics to invent a gin suitable for Indian cotton. 
The result was unsatisfactory. Saw-gins were first niado in tho 
Knrnntnk about 1K45. Nearly nt (ho samo time, with tho aid of 
local craftsmen, Mr. Mercer tho American planter succeeded in 
making a saw-gin in Dlmrwivr and Mr. dimming in Belgium}. Tho 
local saw-gin though somewhat imperfect worked fairly so long an 
it was under skilled supervision and imiiiageinenl. Under every 
other condition it failed. As the number of local saw-gius increased, 
it was found impossible io keep wooden framed gins in repair. 
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•They were also found tmsuifced for permanent use by the husband-., 
men. No matter how well seasoned the wood and excellent the. 
workmanship, they fell to pieces under the rough treatment of the,’ 
gin owners and their servants. In the -towns and villages the'; 
local saw-gin was never successful till every possible part of it’ was ' 
made of the strongest iron. Even iron gins are so roughly used. * 
that it takes the most constant efforts to keep them in anything*, 
like good order. When he* has bought a saw-gin, the local dealer 
thinks he has done all ho should be called on to do, and that his ’ 
first expense should be his last. He does not understand _ that. 1 
saw-gins want keeping up to the mark. So long as it'ean go round, ‘ 
he is most unwilling to spend even the smallest sum to keop his- 
gin in repair. • - ' . < . 

In 1 844 some cotton dealers objected to tbe saw-gins because : 
the cotton they turned.out was too clean. About tbe same time tha 
Collector reported that the cotton dealers at Bslil-Hongal and 
Saundatti, had applied that saw -gins might be put lip in tlieir 
towns. The Collector was allowed to grant * their request and Mr. 
Ckanning set up the gins in some old -Government buildings at the 
cost of about £20 (R 9 . 200). In the same yeaT (1845) Government 
set up two more saw-gins one at Murgod and auother of fourteen 
saws on the Government farm at N/tgenlml. Except the gin ori tho 
Government farm these saw-gins were let to local dealers. To 
encourage careful picking the ginning charges were 2s. (Re. 1) lor. 
756 pounds (twenty-seven mans) of well picked and 672 pounds 
(twenty-four mans) of ordinarily picked seed-cotton. Mr. Cbanning 
represented that, if the price of saw-ginning was brought within 
tbe means of the local merchants, he believed saw-gins would coma 
into general use throughout Belgaum. He asked to bo 'allowed to 
make two machines at a cost of £19 16s. (Rs. 198) each, -which, he 
added, was about half the price at which such gins could be procured 
from England or America. Early in 1847 these proposals-' werD 
sanctioned. * * 

Mr. Ohanning estimated that he could make and issue twenty good 
saw-gins at about £16 IGs. (Rs. 1 68) and good twenty-fivo saw-gins 
at about £17 8s. (Rs. 174) and at ten per cent less if more than six 
were made at one time. These machines could bo made and fitted 
on tho spot, except tho saws, which must bo brought from EnglnncL 
So long as those gins were under direct European management and 
wore mended and adjusted by skilled mechanics, thoy answered their 
purpose woll. They ceased to work well when they ^ wore taken to 
dealers’ ginning houses, and subjected to rough and ignorant usago. 
A machine fitted for such rough treatment was nevor made until 
every part of it was made of strong iron. _ Even tho iron gins wont 
wrong if workmen were hot constantly going round with inspectors 
after them to see not only that the woikmen monded the gins 
properly, but that tho gin-owners allowed them to mend them. 
Later in tho same year (1847) the available saw-gins woro found 
to }>o too low. To increase ginning’ * facilities tlio ^Bombay 
Government applied, to tlio Court of Directors for oOOOsaws for 
now gins. Only four saw-gins wore kept on Government' account 
and during tho season one of tlicso was sold , for £22 (Rs.- 220). 
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Sixteen more wero being made for Government and for private 
persons. In tlio same year tlio cost of cleaning American cotton 
by the saw-gin. was 5d, (3 J as.) for eighty pounds, and tlio cost of 
cleaning local cotton by the foot-roller was G£d. (4i as.) for eighty 
pounds. In 1848 tho demand, for saw-gins spread in some of the 
neighbouring states. Government suggested that prizes should bo 
offered to tho local craftsmen for tho best saw-gin. Mr. Simpson, 
the superintendent of cotton experiments, opposed this suggestion. 
Tho nativo craftsmen had much skill in imitating, but, without 
training, thoy could not make a macliino that required such nicety and 
exactness ns a saw-gin. Ho thought no ono should be allowed to sell 
saw-gins who had not spent six months in tho Government factory. 

In the same year in consequence of tho representations of tho 
Honourable Mr. Reid twelvo hundred new saws were received from 
England in Bclgnutn. Evon this did not meet tho demand. About 
this time some of the sawginned cotton sent to England was found 
to bo damaged j it was said because tho gins wero worked at too 
great a speed. There was some difference of opinion among experts 
us to tho best number of revolutions in the minute. All agreed that 
hand labour, which implied slow turning witli occasionally extremely 
fast spurts, was bad for tlio staple. In 1852, to improve the ginning 
machinery and to sottlo tho dispnted point regarding the best 
rate of speed, Government determined to hold a public trial in 
Calcutta and offered a prizo of £500 (Rs. 500(1) to the maker of tho 
best gin. Mr. Ghanning, who had at. first said that tho bcBt rato 
was 180 turus in tho minuto, afterwards raised his estimate to 200 
or 250 turns a minuto. Tho Dliurwar superintendent thought even 
a higher rato than 250 turus was advisable. Opinions still differ 
as to the best rate of speed. 

Early in 1849, nt tho suggestion of tho Manchester Commercial 
Association, tho Court of Directors sent out 200 cottage saw-gins. 
Great pains were taken with this handy machine. Ho less than 
four models wore made ; one chiefly of wood, the rest of iron. Each 
was worked on a different plan and all wore made under tho ndvico 
and suggestions of those who wore woll acquainted with India and 
its cotton trade. Dr. Forbes Roylo who was presont at ilio trials, 
thought tho gin raado of iron with saws and brushes moved by 
wheels and bands tho best. He recommended that it should bo 
introduced into India chiefly on tlio ground that if each land- 
holder had ono of theso handy machines in his house, ho would bo 
independent of other labour) and his family would gin liis cotton 
crop. Ho thought there would not bo muob difficulty in introducing 
the gin, ns it could bo no novelty in Bolgaum and other districts 
whero tho people wore already acquainted with sawginning. Tho 
iron model was farther improved, and tho Court of Directors 
ordered two hundred to bo sent to India. It wnJj cnlculated that 
with this small machino ono man would ho nblo to gin sixteen 
pounds of seed-cotton in the hour nt an oxponso of loss than 6s 
(Rs. 3) for five hundred pounds of cleaned cotton, while tho hand- 
power gins at work wero found to turn out for each man less than ouo 
- pound an hour, at an oxponso of noarly 8 a (Rs. 4) for fivo hundred 
pounds of clean Btaplo, and tho old Indian whocl-gin cleaned 
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fifty pounds of seed-cotton a day at a cost of 10s. (Bs. 5) ls t 
every five hundred pounds of clean cotton. It was estimatecl that 
the cost of wear and tear, to every bale of cotton cleaned by tht=e 
. three machines, was for tlio cottage gin a little over 3/4d. 
(10j| ns.), for the fcaw-gin about Is. S d (13J as.), and "for tie 
Iudian wlicol gin a little over 0 i. (4 as.). A number .of tie 
cottage gins were distributed in Belganm nnd Bijupur. They were 
worked for a time, were -never repaired, and in tho end were' 
thrown on ono side ns lumber, In Sir. Walton’s'opmion tboa cobage 
gins did not get a fair trial When worked by skilled Europeans as 
by Dr. Wight in Madras, these cottage-gins succeeded well. With 
olglit of them Dr. Wight ginned about 4000 pounds ofvottor.ifbo 
hnti had them Dr. Wight could havo kept 200 gins at work JB\ea 
witli a fair trial Mr. Walton doubted if tho cottage gins would law 
answered in Bolgnam. They wonld bo roughly used and get oaUI 
order and there was no means of putting them right if they ones 
n out out of repair. 

In 1830 the demand for saw-gins in Belganm was at its gnaws 
height. Forty were nbwork in twenty-one towns nnd villages an 
orders for thirty-sevon wero registered. In tho same year (lS5t 
the Collector of Belganm calculated that ginning with the foot-ioik 
4 cost 1 2s. to 14s. (Its. 6 - 7) and with tho saw-gin 7s. (Rs.B)) tt 
Jthaiuli. About tho satno time Mr. C’hanning calculated that wil 
tho saw-gins then in work in Belganm, with an assistant, lio cornu 
clean about 1,200,000 pounds of raw or seed cotton, nrtd without as 
assistant about 700,000 pounds of raw cotton a y-enr. , To meet 
the great demand for saw-gius it was arranged that ton Government 
saw-gins should be sent from Dhnrwar and that small machines 
should be made whioh could be sold to landholders for 16$. (Rs. 8). 
It was hoped that tho people would buy the small machines and 
keep tliom in their houses, and that this would removo one of the 
main objections to tho growing of New Orleans cotton. These 
offorts ended in failure, as these small cheap gins were unsuited to 
stand tho rough and ignoiaut treatment they leceivcd. --Up to this 
timo it does’not seom to have boen noticed that to saw-gin tho local 
cotton in tho same way as t bo American did it incnrable harm- 
Tho demand for gins which was so brisk in IS50 soon passed away. 
In 1831 of two a by- sis Government gins only five wore at work 
and of fifty-sis priroto gins only twenty-two wero at work. This 
collapse seems to have boon partly due to the failure of tho Ameri- 
can crop and partly to faults in tho gins. Mr. JJavi p, the Jhst 
European agont in Belgaum, took twenty-five of the Government 
mns, but returned them as he found they did not work well. 

About 1S51 tho Bombay Government sent to Belganm somo 
cotton cleaning machines, designed and consbvcted by a Mr. 
Mather, for which he lrnd 'received a piw ot £50 (Bs. BOO) and 
the Bengal Agricultural Society s Medal. Captain, afterwards 
Sir George Wingate, the head of the Southern Maratha Revenue 
Surrey, who had paid particular attention to cotton cleaning 
machinery, tested the Matter gin and pronounced it a poor adaptation 
of tho native wheel-gin and mordmatoly dear at £8 (Es. 80J. In 
this opinion all officers who tried tho Mather gm agreed. .In 1852 
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of fifty Government snw-gins only two were at work and of thirty- 
nine private' saw-gins only thirteen woro at work. In 1855 Mr. 
Beeves Brought to notice the damage done by saw-gins in bad order. 
Tho landholders and local dealers of Dharwar and Belgaum looked 
sololy to the quantity of cleaned cotton they could turn out in a day. 
They were reckless as to tho way in which tho cotton was cleaned ; 
they woi’ked their saw-gins so long ns they could be kept going. 
In 1 850 when the orders of the Court of Directors to stop cotton 
experiments reached Belgaum tho Government ginning houses 
wore -valued at about £712 (Bs. 7120). The order stopping experi- 
ments was modified as regarded saw-gins as it was found that no ono 
but Government could supply them. The damago done by careless 
ginning, of which Mr. Beeves complained, proved so serions that 
some now machines of tho best quality woro orderod. Tho now 
machines were carefully distributed inDharwdr, but in Belgaum and 
Bijdpur little was done. To keep tho cotton-ginning machinery 
in repair apprentices, all of them Indo-European youths wore (1857) 
trained under the superintendents. Some of the apprentices learned 
well, but none stuck to the work as all found better-paid employment. 
Government sold tho English-made gins at £40 (Bs. 400) for an 
eighteen and £20 (Bs. 200) for a ten saw -gin complete including tho 
driving gear. The machines wero of tho best class and wore always 
put up and thoroughly tested before tlioy wero made over to 
purchasers. During the American War (1862- 18G5) immense 
numbers of gins woro imported and mado in tbo country. 

"In 1866 and 1SG 7 Mr. Walton, tho superintendent of Govern- 
ment cotton ginning, established repairing factories at Envnlgund 
and Bon in Dhdrwar. As theso factories woro near the Bolgaum 
and South Bijdpur frontiers they wero entrusted with the gins of 
those two districts. The factories woro much used till, in 1870, 
Mr. Walton loft for England, and it wus arranged that tho 
Dhdrwar factories woro not to mend gins beyond Dbdrwdv limits. 
Since then tho Belgaum and Bijdpur saw-gins have fallen more and 
moro out of order, until the people have almost ceased to grow 
American cotton because tlioy have no machinery to clean it with. 
So far as is known only about thirty saw-gins arc loft in the district. 
Of the thirty, twenty-eight are in seven villages of Parnsgad and 
two arc at Bail-Hongal a largo village in Sampgaon. Of theso thirty 
gins . few aro in use, partly because of tho want of means for 
repairing them. The prico of gins which during tho American war 
was ns high as £120 (Rs. 1200) now rangos from £5 to £8 
(Bs. 50-80). 

Ho Belgaum cotton is cither full -pressed or half-pressed. In 1 847 
Mr. Chaining devised a cotton-press at an estimated cost of £8 
(Bs. 80) which tho Collector said copld ho mado and put up by any 
local mechanic. Mr, Channing was allowed to sot up this press in 
the town of Saundatti. Many other attempts have been mado to 
introduce tho uso of presses. All have failed. The failure has been 
due partly to the difficulty of keeping the machinery in ordor, bnt 
chiefly because the exporters cannot trust tho local, dealers. Tho 
- . knows that 'when opportunity offers, tho up-country ginnor 
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and dealer will always adulterate and pack falsely. So tbo cotton ho ' 
buys must be loosely packed that bis band may bo able to reach any 
part of tbe bundle. So long as this well-founded distrust continues 
no press can succeed. A minor objection to pressing was that the 
cartmen charged as much and often moro for carrying pressed than 
unpressed cotton. _ It is doubtful whether half presses would bo a 
gainj but there is no doubt that the cotton trade would greatly 
profit if bales couid be full pressed in Belgaum and Dhdrwar and 
sent unopened to Europe. - ' 

The chief cotton weaving towns are, in order of importance, 
GokAk with a yearly outturn of goods valued at about £15,000 
(Rs. 1,50,000), Cliikodi Sankeshvar and Bail-Hongal each with a 
yearly outturn valued at about £12,000(Rs. 1,20,000), Belgaum witha 
yearly outturn valued at about £il,500(Rs.l,15,000), Mundgod Athni 
PachhApur and Desbnnr each with a yearly outturn valued at about 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), Manoli and Garl Hasnar each with a yearly 1 
outturn valued at about £0500 (Rs. 95,000), Saundatti with a yearly 
outturn valued at about £9000 (Rs. 90,000), Kittur with a yearly 
outturn valued at about £7500 (Rs. 75,000), Mugutkhnu-IIubli 
BAgevAdi Marihal and SulibhAvi each with a yearly outturn valued 
at about £7000 (Rs. 70,000), Ncsargi with a yearly outturn valued 
at about £6500 (Rs. 65,000), and Sampgaon with a yearly outturn 
valued at about £4000 (Rs. 40,000). Weaving is also carried on to 
a fair extent at Tailsang, KAgvAd, Shailbal, AinApur and Eunumdi, 
in Athni ; at Ankalgi, YAdvAd, Kavjalgi, Mamdapur, and Kurbnt 
in GokAk ; at NipAni, Hukeri, Blioja, and ICangoli in Chikodi ; at 
Kovad and GhAndgad in Belgaum ; at Bidi, KhanApur, Nandgad, 
Itgi, Parasvad, KitAvad, Bodnar, and Haidur in .KliAnnpur; at 
Sangoli, Manketti, NAgenh&l, Tarmeri, and Hanchkalti in Sampgaon; 
and at Veknndi, Asandi, Satigeri, Susanghi, Hasur, and Hancliinhal 
in Pnrasgad. The yearly outturn of nil the hand looms of the district 
is estimated to be worth about £200,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). 1 

Spinning is carried on all over the district except in Belganm and 
KhAnApur, and is practised more or less by tho women of overy ensfo 
oxcept BrAhmans. Tbe womon spend most of thoir spare time in. 
making cotton yarn. In most black plain villages the yam i§ made, 
oitber from cotton grown on tho spinner’s land, .or from the cotton 
vtfhich has been paid to tbo women and children of tho house for 
picking thoir neighbours’ crop. Tbo yarn is taken to market and is 
tboro either sold for ready money, or bartered for salt, grain, carry 
staff, nnd other articles. Potty dealors move about the country and 
attend tlio villago weekly markets to gather yarn. When they have 
gathered a largo qunntity, they take it for salo to ono of tho leading 
hand-loom weaving towns. 

For spinning into yarn and weaving into cloth tho Belgaum nnd 
BijApur people uso nothing but the local cotton. They say that they 


iXlicso arc Mr. Wotton’* estimates for 1870 (Belgaum Cotton, 142). Since 1870 
chiefly from tho competition of Bombay .tan made cloth the hand-loom si ravine 
lias declined. The opening of railways and the ci Uhl i dime nt of mills ot XJuMi and 
probably at other KOuaxcao trade centres will further depress tho local lurnl -loom 
industry. 
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cannot spin sawginned American* they use none of it and tlio whole 
crop is exported. As lias been noticed they take the greatest pains 
that tbo cotton they spin is pure. The cotton is picked with special 
care and tliej' ensure thoroughness and honesty on the part of the 
foot-roll ginners by paying them* not as they do when the cotton is 
to ho exported by the weight of the ginned cotton, but by the weight 
of the seeds and dirt ginued out of the cotton. The local cotton 
cleaned by the foot-roller makes a stron g and good though somewhat 
coarse and uneven yarn, and the local hand-loom cloth is wonderfully 
strong and lasting. The local cotton is also largely used in tlio 
Bombay mills and the demand wonld bo greater if the growers took 
anything like the care of the cotton they’ oxport which they take of 
the cotton they spin. The immonso number of foot-roller ginning- 
places, for every holder of cotton works foot-rollers in liis own house 
or yard, mnkes tlie checking of mixing an almost hopeless task. 

• Before cotton is ready for spinning, it lias to ho teased by tho 
Pinj&ris or cotton-tensers most of whom are Muhammadans. Theso 
Pinj&ris lease tlio cotton by laying it on tlio tight gnt string of a 
Lnrp-sbnpod frnmo called bessi which they sot trembling by' heating 
it with a dumb-bell shaped blnckwood mallet. 1 In teasing cotton 
the liarp-slinpcd frame or bessi is fastened to the roof of tlio honso 
-< with the wooden part up. Tho sieve or tutti is set on the ground 
below the fran\c and on the 6iove cotton is piled. Tlio teaser sits 
on tho loft of the sieve and taking tho frnmo in his loft linnd and 
tho dumb-bell mallet in liis right hand, draws the gut siring of tho 
frame nmong tlio pile of cotton and deals the string so sharp and 
heavy a blow llmt tho quivering gut tosses tho cotton into tho nir 
and opens "it letting tho dust and dirt pass through tho sieve on to 
the floor. With two or three teasing frames at work tho nir is so 
thick with dust and fluff that no one hut a tensor can stay in tlio 
room. When the tenser thinks ho has made the cotton clcnn and 
soft enough, ho takes the tapering bamboo stick in his right hand 
and rolling it deftly on liis thigh gathers at tho stick point a 
finger-long curl or roll of cotton called hanji. A teaser is paid 3d. 
(2 us.) for cleaning about six and a half pounds called a dliada of 
theso curls or rolls. Sometimes, instead of cleaning other men's 
cotton, tho leaser buys cotton from petty linwkors or from small 
village shopkeepei-s who take cotton from pickers in cxchnngo for 
salt, grain, and curry stuff; tenses it; and sells tho rolls nt 5\d. (3i as.) 
tho pound. These rolls aro seldom so well cleaned as the rolls which 
a teaser turns when ho is called to a man’s houso and paid to teaso 
the cotton. 

The next process in working cotton into yarn is reolihg. Cotton is 
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• 1 Tho parts of tho terming appliance aro a blnckwood frame cnllod heed (K.) worth 
I Os. (its. 5) ; a goat-gut cord called hihu (K.) fastened ns tight as a harp-string from 
end to end of tho frnmo, worth 2s. (Rc. J) ; n dumb-hcll shaped blnckwood lnnllet 
called kuratki (K.) worth is. (8 ns.) ; a bamboo how with a common string called lilla 
(K.), worth J rf. (1 anna) ; n bamboo sieve called tutti (K.) t on which tho tensed, cotton 
rests letting tho dust and dirt pons through, worth 0 it. (4 n«.);a tapering eighteen 
inch long stick called yania (IC.) round which tho teaser winds tho tensed cotton in 
curls or Itanjie wortli y<i. <J anna), and a ljamlmo stick called eheili to gather tho teased 
cotton, Tho whole cost of tho tcasor’s tools is 13s. 7rf. (Rs. GJ). 

B 80-43 
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jeeled on the spinning -wheel or nulu-rati (K.) which is worth lk 3,7. 
to 1 s. 6 d. (10-12 as.) and is much like the old English distaff. On 
the frame shaft a small wooden upright is set, and on the upright - 
an iron pin called Icadavu. This pin is fixed upon two short pegs - 
on the outside, and is held together by. the shaft thread which 
passes round the wheel. The wheel is worked by the .right-hand, '> 
the cotton roll or hanji from which the yarn is twisted being held. - 
in the left hand. As the wheel turns, tho pin spins, round and ■ 
rapidly twists the fibre into yarn.- • As the yarn forms itisTeelod'? 
on the pin and when the reel has grown to a certain size it is taken %' 
off and another is begun. These oblong -reels of cotton twist or' ’ 
yarn are called kudali. As soon as the spinner has enough of these" i 
reels, she again fixes them one by one to the iron pin or kadaru, [ 
the end of the twist being passed through a bamboo tubo called ? 
the huvinglii. The yarn is then arranged on a rack-like wooden 
machine fitted with pegs, called liassamari and costing about l*. v , 
(8 as.). The yam is worked in and out among, the pegs until-; 
enough has been wound to make a hank or putti. The hank is • 
taken off and a new one begun. • . , 

In a Hindu house there is next to no sewing. Almostnll clothes 1 
are worn as they come from the loom, so that when there is no field 
work, after their housework is over, the women have a good’ deal 
of spare time. As a class the women are very hardworking .and 
spend all their spare time in spinning. Most women spin fire 
hours a day, and others whose housework is light spin. still longer.. 
Ripening crops are generally watched by women, man}' of whom 
may be seen sitting on some raised part of tbe field working tho- 
thread-wheel and scaring birds and other thieves. A clever woman 
will spin four ounces of cotton in five honrs. Tho return is small. 
On a market day the women take the hanks to the , nearest, 
town. A hank of coarse yarn weighing about oight ounces and 
six yards long, sells for about 3|d. (2-J as.) and a hank of fine yarn 
five yards long and weighing six ounces fetches 2§ct. (If as.), > 
Taking off tho prico of the cotton rolls this leaves only. fd. (A anita) 
for two days' spinning. These starvation rates are the -result of the 
competition of English and Bombay machine-made yarn; formerly . 
the thread wheel -yiolded a fair return. The spinners' s'ell their" 
•hanks of yam to weavers and to tape and rope makers. - - 

If he is going to weave coloured cloth the buyer hands his hanks to 
the dyer. Eor the best fast colours thedyer charges 4|d.to 5J<f.'(8-8£ 
-as.) and for less lasting or brilliant colours 1 £<i.~to 3d. (1^-2 as.) for 
each hank. The coarser yarn is generally dyed with the cheaper dyes > 
.and the finer yarn with the dearer dyes/ After being coloured, the 
hanks are dried by spreading them along a pair of stands called 
hudithers (K.) costing about Is. (8 as.). TJncoloured yarn is soaked in' 
water for about three days and is then spread on the drying stands/ 
Little yarn is spread to dry at tho same time as the yarn should he 
washed or dyed just before it is arranged on tile loom. 

* in dyeing, tho yam is as fur as possible arranged so that oaoh 
fibre may lie separate and in proper order for weaving. To arrange 
.the yarn, a number of flat bamboo sticks, called klCunibhis, together 
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worth about l^d. (1 a.),nro laid between tbo upper nnd lower fibres. 
After tbo sorting or hassu is finished the yarn is taken off tlio stands 
to bo sized. The sizo used in the Bombny Karan tak is Indian millet 
starch. It is thoroughly workod into the yarn by hand, and 
the yarn is again stretched on the stand or hudithcr. After this 
second stretching, to make it fair and even and take ofT surplus size, 
tho yarn is most carefully and repeatedly brushed with an instrument 
called tho hunch ghi worth about 7s. (Its. 34). For the finer cloths 
this brnshing or combing takes much lime and requires great skill; 
Tho brushed yarn which is called vunhi is taken off tho stand and 
arranged on the loom, a process known as liana ji. In arranging tho 
yarn on tho loom one end of tho fibres is fastened to four round 
sticks or holes, which in weaving arc nt tho extreme other end of 
the wob from tho weaver and then each fibro is pnssed between 
tho teeth of tho comb or hill which lies across the web in front 
of the weaver. Two flat sticks called shullis (K.) arc shoved in to 
keep tho upper and lower fibres of the wob from entangling. AVhcn 
tbo fibre-sorting is finished tho wob is again fixed on tho stand or 
hudilhcr , and then tho threads aro placed in their finnl position 
according to tho texture of the cloth which is to bo woven. After this 
final process the yarn which is called hormatghi is taken from tbo 
stands and fixed to the loom or mngga, when it gets its finnl name of 
warp or negi. Tho whole process of preparing the warp yarn is 
carried on iu the open air. 

The yarn used for the woof or cross threads is differently prepared- 
Local yarn if undyod is woll soaked in wator. Eyed yarn is not 
soaked and neither dyed nor undyed yarn is sized. It is next 
stretched between two rudo stands called the hari, rough upright 
wooden posts with several pegs in them, for the proper arrangement 
of tbo yarn. 'When tbo yarn is randy tbo end is taken ofi and 
fastened to n conical reel cnlled halt worth 1 hd. to 3d. (1-2 as.). 
English or Bombay yarn is not put on tho round liari, but on 
a wheel of bnmboo sticks called n rallal worth abont 3d. 
(2 a«.). This change of process is needed because English yarn 
is made in such short banks that no peg-wiuding is wanted. Wien 
tlio yarn is ready it is reolcd on to small bobbins called hanhis 
ou a wheel called rutli , nlmost tlio same ns tho spiiming-liko wbcol 
or n aluraili. In reeling 'English or Bombay yarn tho bamboo slick 
wheel rattal is placed dose to tho spinning-liko wheel or rafli, and 
over tho iron pin or padaru is drawn a hollow reed or millet stalk; 
tho end of the yarn is brought from tho lmmboo-stick wheel anti 
fastened to tho hollow rood ; tlio spinning-liko wheel is turned, and 
ns much yarn ns is wished is reeled off. In reeling local yarn 
tlio peg-post or hafi is brought close to tlio spinning-liko wheel and 
Ilia yarn is reeled. The bobbins or hanhis are laid in n bnskot 
close to tho weaver who fastens one on an iron pin in tlio slmtllo, uses 
it and when it is empty fastons a now one. After a pieco of elotli is 
finished, it is unrolled from the Itunli or woaver’s beam at tbo top 
of tbo loom and neatly folded square. It is then considorod ready 
for tlio local market or for export. 

Tho Kanaveso call tho loom magga ; tho Musnlmans call tho loom. 
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ham. Loonier vary considerably in qnnlity and cost. 1 Thb pries 
ranges from about 10*. to .€1 (Rs.5-10) and even higher. Thom 
of the wearing room for one loom is about eighteen feet bj eirlif:,' 
for two looms eighteen by twelve, and for three eighteen feet square) 
each loom wants six foot extra. In towns where weaving is earned 
on to a large extontfuw work-rooms Imre only ono loom. Most have 
two or three, and some, especially at Belgaum and GnlodgnJ in 
Bijilpur, havo four. A new loom is rare, if any looms are for sale ‘ 
at a half or a third- of their cost. 

Bcgimiingfrom the wearer’s end the parts of a loom are : The pit or 
mugga teg , thirty inches b}' fifteen and twenty inches deepen which the 
weaver sits ns ho weaves. In front of the pit is the weaver’s Learner 
kunti , a solid squnro bar about four foot long by four inches broil . 
It has a ridgo on one sido in which a thin round stick called the bean:-’ 
stick or hnnta da it hut l is fixed. To this beam-stick are fastened the- , 
ends of the warp yarn. The beam 1ms sockot ends and is so fired, ' 
that, ns liis work advances, the weaver can turn the beam and roll 
the web loosoning the warp at the other end by a pulley and rope 
which is fastened to a peg closo to his right hand. Tim beam fe 
kept in its place by two strong pegs the nnli ghul and the honhil 
ghut. Across the warp hung from the roof by strings and a stick is 
the frame or batten called the bulgin' which encloses tlm comb or 
reed called lutt between whose reeds the warp yarn is passed. 
Next to the batten is the licddlc harness with hcddle strings hanging • 
from two thin bamboo tubes fastened to lieddlo sticks or hiza kola 
which aro attached to the roof. Tho heddles nrc provided with 
loops or eyes through which tho warp yarn is passed. Tho heddles 
communicate by strings and sticks with the treadles or havanpads 
in tho pit by pressing which alternately with liis foot tho wearor 


1 Tho names and tho cost at tho different parts of a loom are : One comb-framo " 
or hutgi of tamarind or black wood, worth Os to £ 1 (Its. 4J-10) ; one need comb for 
common cloth very neatly mado, Is. 3d. (10 as.) ; ono comb for fine cloth mono ' 

« itl» TCiwrltali throfifl Si liA* (Pb 111* nnn Jtrtnmthi it*h!eh in nrlrliitmi tfl llld COIflu 



"■V » 

(1 anna ) ; ono anuir or amaar uuwjiti, \o nnna*j ; onu iicrpm fta/fgi or rope to J»eep tho 

•wnTP stretched, 4 iff (3 as.) ; one chln'ji Mi or stick to u Inch tlm a arp ends are fa-stencd, 
Stl. (2 as.) s ono tneni pula peg for fastening tho ropp, xid. (1 anna)-, two tanlolc* tho 
sticks that are attached to the hiza holes, with the two wooden sole*, tho 
havinpadt, 2jrf. (1J as.); two Lai pamnlgis complete, Stl. (2 «>): t»o 1/nitiMs 
for regulating tho texture of tho cloth, lid. ( J anna) ; tn o tnulla, la. (J anna) ; two 
c haler gards or rudo pulleys, 3d. (2 as.) ; ono pair oithtd «Jth needles ljtf. 
(1 anna) : two latth or shuttles made of bnffnlo horn, Is. Stl. {Wat.) ; one null jim, 
W. ( 4 anna); one honLal ghut, 1 id. (? anna) ; one pair mmbada'liut, tlj0 

lamtnhi in its place, 3d. (2 as.) ; titnl £1 (JRs. 10). Tins ’“^cmttlio of a good 
medium loom fit for ordinary work. Some modi commoner and not so completo 
can be" bought as cheap as 10s. (Bs. fi); othc« tor ^making (foods out ot tho 

higher counts of machine made yarn with silk «'x to ^ £ “ 10 *- 
(Km 20-25). Tho more ox-pensive looms S** “ fittings: Onopafa 

oad comnloto a frame fitted over the loom with sixteen pulleys for cords to pass 
through /'to keep separate all f£"(Rc U l) to' 

patterned borders in oxpensivo cloth JZummlls hw ° W ,1 J 1 !!' 

A sot of five to nine light iron and aooden rods or saw nang by the pattern fiamo 
to kobp the silk and other nch border threads dut.net no U»t mweavingtho woof 
thread may pass through them. They cost J*. at (14 as.) to *e Dd. (Es.lg) the set. 
Tho Ktoareee call the warp rttgi and the woof hokt. 
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forces tho hoddles to carry Vip and down tke warp yarns which aro 
passed through their loops or eyes and so leave a passage for the 
shuttle between the two rows of warp yarn. The treadles aro 
fastened by ropes to two pegs in tlio bottom of the loom-pit. Beyond 
the reed and the heddle harness is the cross bar or arcl dundghi fixed 
to tli8 ground on two pegs or pevigntas and used for raising the 
warp. Beyond the cross bar three sticks are placed across tlie warp 
to keep the yarn from getting out of plane. The further end of the 
warp is fastened to the chivgi ltoli (K.), a round wooden bar, and to 
the bar another shorter piece of wood is wound by a strong twine in 
the centre of which a rope called the vcigi hagga (K.) is fastened and 
scoured to n strong peg called the mcnigula (K.). Prom the peg tlio 
I'opo is drawn hack close to where tho weaver sits and is fastened to 
another peg called tho raigufa (IC.). This ropo tho weaver loosens 
whenever ho lias web enough to wind round the beam. When tho 
loom is ready, tho weaver sits on the ground with his legs in tho 
pit and works tho heddles one by one by pressing his feet on tho 
treadles.' lie passes tho shuttle with its reel of thread sharply from 
right to left and hack again as ho lifts and lowers tho fibres of tlie 
warp by working tho treadles. After each passage of tlie shuttle, 
the weaver brings tlio woof yarn home by drawing tbo batten or 
reed frame heavily against the edge of tho wob. To keep tho web 
from shrinking until there is enough to wind on tlip beam two 
bent rattan sticks with a needle in either end are fastened at the 
sides of the cloth. 

The cloths woven in tho Bclgnutn hand-looms arc women’s robes 
sdtlis (M.) or sin's (K.), seven to nino yards long and one and a 
qnnrter yards wide. They vnry in prico from 2s. 3 d. to 10s. 
(Rs. 1 i - 5) when made of coarso villago yarn, and from 5s. to 
£1 10s. (Rs. 2J-15) when mado of fine mncliino-mado twist with 
silk borders and costly colours. Bodices, holis (M.) or kubsas or 
Jcubassas (K.), vnry from coarso plain cloths to rich showy stuffs. 
The size for grown women is about three quarters by half a yard. 
The price varies from Gd. to 3s. (Its.J-1^) a piece. Girls’ robes or 
kirgis (K.) worn by girls of five to thirteen are two and a half to 
five yards by two to two and a half foot. They are sold at Is. 3d. 
to 6s. (Rs. g-3) a piece. Men’s waistclotlis aro generally woven 
in pairs. Tho Bize of each is three yards by ono for grown men 
and they aro smaller in proportion for youths and boys. A pair of 
coarso waistclotlis varies in price from Is. to 3s. (Rs. £-14), nnd 
a pair of superior waistclotbs with silk edgings cost 2s. to £1 4s. 
(Rs. 1-12). B&il-Hongnl is noted for its fine waistclotlis. Boys’ 
waistclotlis or bhuchkhanis (K.) aro ono and a half to two and a half 
yards long by threo quarters of n yard broad. Tlioy nro worn by 
boys of fivo to fifteen and vary in prico from Orf. to 2s. 3d. (Rs. J - 1 g ) 
a pair. . Ileadscarves or ruvidls (K.), are three to fivo yards square. 
Tlie way of wearing tbo headscarf vnrios according to the wearer’s 
caste. Most aro mado of mnchinc-spun yarn. They vary in 
prico from 3d. to Gs. (Rs. ij-3). At Chikodi and Deslmur a largor 
and costlier headscarf called mundar (K.) is mado fifteen to fifty 
yards long and eight to twelvo inches broad. These headscarves 
nro worn by MnrcUMs, Musalmlins, nnd others, who, tlioughnatives 
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of tlio country, dress differently from the ordinary Kdnarese. At 
Chikodi their price varies from 8s. to .-61 10s. (Rs. li-15) and at 
Dcsbnur some soli as high as £3 (Rs. 30). The costlier turbans 
bavo tho outside end elaborately adorned with silk and gold or 
silver tinsel. Longcloths called khddia (if.) or hachdas (K.) when 
taken off the loom aro about eleven yards long by one yard broad. 
They aro used ns bedding, as veils for MusalmAn women when they 
walk abroad, and for making into coats for MusnlmAns, and nt 
Gokdk, Mnrgod, and Manoli for printing with coloured designs. 
Those longcloths aro always mado of hand-spun yarn; cloths made 
of coarse* yarn are chosen for printing, as they take tho stamp 
and show tho designs much better than finer cloth. Their' prico 
varies from 2 s. Gd. to 5«. (Rs. l|-2£). Coloured handkerchiefs, or 
v astro s (K.) ni*o woven at Sankeshvar. They aro two feet to one 
and a half yards square and aro used among the forest tribes as 
head coverings, and among the labouring classes as waistbands. 
Their price varies from l£d. to 9 d. (J-6 as.). At Bclgaura and at 
Mugutkhan-Hubli is made a cloth of various patterns known as turn 
(K.) about oight yards long by one yard broad. These cloths are used 
for making coats trousers and other articles worn by Musalm.ins, 
by Marafchas for bedding, for clothing by Goanese Christians, and 
a large quantity is bought hy Government for various uses in 
regimontal hospitals. Susi varies iu price from 2s. Gd. to 4s. 
(Its. 1^-2) apiece. At Bilge v Adi* a coarse sheeting railed nadka 
(K.) is mado. These aro two and a half by one yard in. size and in 
piico vary from 10W. to Is. 3d. (7-10 as.). 

Of tho local goods those woven at BAil-Hongal are of what aro 
known as the DliurwAr and Sliolapur patterns and those at PdchbApur 
as tho Shakapur pattern ; at Athni the favourite patterns are known 
as the Jamkbandi, SAtAra, and Cliiplun; at GokAk the favourite 
patterns for robes arc tho KolhApur, and for wnistcloths tho 
SAugli, KolhApur, and Miraj ; and at Deshnur tho favourite patterns 
for headscarves and waistolotbs are the Jamkhandi and BAmdurg, 
and for robes and bodices the Skoldpuv and Konknn. 

Carpets or jemkJianis (K.) arc made chiefly at Belgaum, BAil- 
Uongnl, and MugutkhAn-Hubli. Carpet-making, which from ‘the 
Hindustani names for nil the parts of the loom seems to have been 
brought from North India, is almost entirely in the hands of 
MusnlmAns. Unless the carpets are small, a special loom is used 
which like the ordinary loom is called mugga. It consists of two 
ihahlas or wooden bars with posts and pegs worth 12/?. to £7 
(Rs. 6-70), two gulis worth 3d. to Gd. (2-4 as.), one posbhdnd worth 
4^d. to 9d. (3-G as.), one pansa worth Is. 3d. to 2s. 3d. (Re. 
and one Teaman worth 3d, to Gd. (2-4 as.), tho whole costing 14s. to 
£7 4s. (Rs. 7-72) according to tho size and ^quality of the loom and 
the kind'of carpet to be made. Tho thaldas are two long wooden 
bars about eight inches in diameter either round or eight-sided, 
which are fixed one about -eight feet from the ground the other close 
above the ground, on two upright wooden posts, thus making the 
loom an upright frame. This upright frame is set in the workshop 
or karkhdna where a hole is dug three feet square by two and a half 
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feofc deep. Tho threads of ' the carpet are made from the usual 
country yarn. They are twisted to tho proper size for the kind 
of carpet' required aud are fixed from tho upper to tho lowor 
cross bar. Two gulis or sticks, securod with twine in the samo 
way as the hanagis of the cloth-loom, are fixed to the carpet 
thread. In passing the cross thread tho workman pulls theso two 
sticks oue after tho other, and he closes and tightens tho texture 
by working the iron comb callod jmnja. The gulis or sticks are 
supplemented by tho barman, a somicircular stick secured by string 
at each end and fixed to tho peslibnnd, a long bamboo which stands 
on pegs behind the wearer. Carpets five to fifteen feet long by 
twonty inches to fifteen feot broad sell at 3s. Gd. to £1 2s. (Rs. 3-11). 
Tho small pieces are used by Musalmdns as praying carpets. 
Tho patterns are various, most of them boing in gaily coloured 
stripes. Every colour is brought into uso from sober gray to brilliant 
orange. 

Cotton is worked into twine and rope varying from tho finest cord 
of two or three strands of yarn to heavy ropos. They are six feet to 
ton yards long and sell at 1 \d. to 1#. (I -8 as.). From this cordago 
whip-lashes, horse reins, and yoking bands aro made. These ropes 
are raado on a primitive mnehino called leant. This includes n hum 
which is cither a wooden frame if a rope of three strands is to bo 
made, or a board if a ropo of six strands is to bo made, and is worth 
Gd. (4 as.) ■ vuttis or sticks, three being used for a ropo of three 
strands and six for a ropo of six strands, worth nothing ; n ptiili, 
a flat wooden board with holes, into which the strands aro put and 
rolled, to give tho proper twist to tho ropo, worth lid. (1 anna ); 
a hagai a cone-shaped pieco of wood, often a fragment of a 
Pinjilri’s hammer, in which six fair leaders aro cut, through which 
the strands of the ropo arc passed, to keep them in place, is 
worth 3d. (2 as .) ; a innntt, a large pieco of wood forked into two 
stems, to which an iron hook tho bore khiuli is fastened, to fix the 
end of the rope, and on tho wood a large stouo is placed heavy 
enough to give tlic needed drag on tho ropo, to prevent it curling 
into coils while being made, worth Gd. (4 as ). 

Other miscellaneous goods are pd/s, in Kilunrcso callod giuhlnrs, 
which aro strong cloths or rather light carpets twelvo to thirty foot 
long by eight to twenty-live broad, mado by sewing firmly together 
Btripes of strong stuff called gudarjrutti. Making theso gnddarputtis 
is a separate, and in Amingad, Gaujnihal and Bijdpur in Bijapur, and 
Mugatkluin-Hubli, in Sampgaon a fairly largo industry. Thoso cloths 
aroused to cover the big family-cart wlion tho women andchildrcu aro 
going to any domestic festival or religious fair ; for making booths in 
markets ; for rude tents used when ou a long journey, especially by 
tho Vanjdris, to protect their packs; for sorting oilseeds and grains; 
and for carrying grain from tho fields. Thoy aro also used as 
carpets. A finer cloth called padam is used in tho samo way as tho 
gudilar and also for making bags and curtains. Tho jtadams aro 
generally about fifteen feot by nine, of various colours, rod and 
whito and blue and white being tho favourites ; they cost Is. to 2s. 
(Re. £-1) a pieco. 
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Tape or ladi is generally three s \ x f°°t long by three quarts 
to one and a half inches LroC d > it costs \d. to Id. (^-j <u| 
a piece. Tape is of many sis 103 nnd sorts, both while aoi l 
coloured, for binding and o^on’ncnting native saddles, . 
embellishing horses’ head gear, i° r making bridles, for fastening I 
travelling and money bags, for binding bedding, and for mala*'' 
tents. A very broad thick strong tape _ called naiar is ranch 
in making tents, for stretching on sleeping cots, for waistbands it 
labouring pcoplo and regimental sepoys, and for messengers' 
or badges. Bolts or puttis sown together aro made into cVfi* 
cr pdh and guitars or carpets, aM< l ,n to bags for pack-bullodi, | 
travelling bags, and other uses. All these articles are made frsn.i 
the yarn spun by tho women on /be spinning wheel during tha 
leisure hours. Head harness for horses called mi tin is made if 
heavy tape nbont twenty by one ai 1 ^ ft quarter inches, woven fm , 
strong thick thread. Thoy sell at 3d. to (id. ench (2-4 as.), um 
reins or lagdms arc ronnd ropes ft bout os thick as a man’s littb 
fi-ueec and five to wx and a lm.lt t cc t hing,; they soli nt dd. to 1», 
(4-8 as.). Gvddarpuilis or carpet belts aro generally coloured mad 
and white stripes, of different lengths, and of various breadths though ■ 
seldom more than nino inches brfad. A piece eighteen feet long 
costs Is. to 2s. (Be. 4-1) according to quality. Tho machine used 
in weaving floor-cloths and tape 16 distinct from the loom. It a 
called n tana, is very rude and rough* and can be bought complete 
for 9*7. (6 as.). It includes tlireo P arls * the tana frame worth Grf, 
(4 as.), tho glint or pegs worth 1 id- (I anna), nnd the hatha or knife 
worth 14rf. (1 anna). The tana', o strong square wooden frame, is 
firmly fixed in the ground. Two c^ oss sticks are fastened to the side 
posts, tlio upper stick being flat an d the lower round. At the middlo 
of tbo lower stick aro a number of strings called the lira, through 
which tho yarn to bo woven is pasS°d, and earned over to the tap 
on the flnt stick. Tho full length is then stretched and passed 
round a strong wooden peg or gultt and brought back to the side of 
the tdna, and there fastened to a se<? ond P°g- TIfl 's gives the length 
to bo worked at full stretch. Til 0 weaver sits beside the frame 
with Iris reel of woof yarn, and pa ss ® s the reel through the warp 
backwnrds and forwards giving the c ’ ofc ‘ l a drive at each pass with 
the knife or hatha. This industry fs almost entirely in the hands of 
the poorer class of Muhammadaus. " “ en he intends to rnnlce these 
miscellaneous articles, the weaver g°°® to the nearest market on 
market day, and buys banks or mitti 8 °* eoaise.ynra. He takes the 
hanks home and opens and sorts tiled 1 carefully into as many threads 
as the thickness of the intended ai-t»°J e requires. ^bese nr f th e n 
twisted into the necessary strands, ®, ^biok thren s, by a largish 
spinning reel called a bhirtci, worth 1 -„‘.® 6piD 1 :nin o ^ eo l 
is a cone-shaped piece of wood thr^g , . . a long tlim 

stick is fastened. It is worked by «» the right 

hand, and fastening to it the end of ■ , rrvli^ 18 * 6 ^' - "^bon. 

with tho palm of his hand the man jP ha B motion to 

the thread on his thigh, with the r^ el b*o£”g d °w n and rapidly 
revolving. When this length has be e " sufficiently twisted, ho winds 
it round the reel, and starts with anther length, and so on, until he 
has enough to fix the frame. 
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The Bclgaum weavers belong to many castes : Hatkors, 
Patvignrs, Sitlia or degraded Patvigars, PadamsAlis, Lingfiynts, 
Mardfchas, Klintris or Chutvis, and Musalmdns. The weavers arc 
an orderly, quiet, and respectable class. Except some of the more 
wealthy who mako expensive goods and employ workmen most 
weavors get all the work done by their own households and employ no 
outside labour. The engagement is ala-ays by contract, and a fair 
workman, on a long day’s work, earns about 3$d. (2£ an.). A weaver 
noted as a skilful and rapid worker earns more. 

Shopkeepers and exporters make considerable advances to the 
weavers of the townsiu which they live, nnd the weavers are bound 
to deliver the goods within a certain time. Breaches of contract 
are rare. The richer townspeople order expensive cloths to bo 
made of a particular size and description. They generally ndvanco 
money while their orders arc being carried out. Weavers of course 
cloth are fairly busy throughout the year. Weavers of the finer 
cloths are bnsy only daring the eight fair months. Weavers work 
about eight hours a day, keep all the important holidays, and stop 
work on every am&viisya or no-moon day. Tho average monthly 
earnings of a man his wife and two children vary from Ss. to 1(5*. 
(Rs. 4-8) if employed in weaving coarse cloth, and from lGs. to £1 
12s. (Rs. 8-16) if employed in weaving the finer cloths. 

After meeting local wants, tlic different cotton goods are sent to 
other parts of tho district and to places outside oE tho district. Tho 
cheaper and coarser goods aro sold by tho weavers, in tho villages 
on market dnys, nnd they also go hawking them in the small plnccs 
that have no regular markets. The higher class of goods arc sold to 
shopkeepers and exporters. Numbers of pack-bullocks travel all ovor 
the country, whose owners both buy and sell local cotton goods. Tho 
Sampgaon and Kittur goods for tho most part arc nmdo to meet 
tho wants of tlio malldriu or rainy country near the Saliyildris where 
tlic hulk of the pcoplo aro poorer than tho people of tho black 
plains. The goods are bought by theso people nfc tho wcokly fairs 
or are taken to them by peddlnrs. Tho goods from Athui go to 
Shaliflpur and Kagvad and to Bdgalkot nnd .Tamkhnndi ; tho Gok/ik 
goods go to Bclgaum, Sh&hilpuv, Nip&ni, and Sankcshvar, and to 
Kolhapur nnd Bngnlkotj the Chikodi goods go to Sankcshvar, 
Nipani, Belgnum, and Shall if pur, to Kolhdpur, Miraj, and Sftngli, and 
to Mul van, RajapUr, and Vengurla in Ratmtgiri ; tho Bclgaum goods 
go to Shahdpuv and Nandigad, and to Goa, Vengurla, Raturigiri, 
iSilvantvddi, and Mtilvan in tho ICoukan ; tho Sampgaon goods to 
Beiganm, SliriMpur, Nandigad, nnd tho hill country, to Mudliol, 
Bdgalkot, Jamlclmndi, nnd Shohlpur, and to Vengurla nnd other coast 
towns ; the Parasgad goods go to Belgnum, Nipani, Nandigad, and 
Dlutrw&r, Nargund, Mudliol, Biiddmi, Knliidgi, Jamkliandi, Miraj, 
Kolhapur, Poona, Slioldpur, and in small quantities to tho coast ; 
tho KMniipnr goods occasionally go in small quantities to Belgnum 
and tho coast. 

In 3817, when Belgnum and Bijdpur camo under British rule, 
almost nil tho cotton which was a very small crop was used locally. 
Tho number engaged in spinning and weaving was small, hut with 
n 80 — 44 
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increased security for life and property the number rapidly increased 
until tlio weavers became an important class. The demand, for iot" 
cotton and Iho supply of raw- cotton increased together. This" -sent ‘ 
on till 1840, when tho local weaving trade was worth Mkhsct rupees ' 
a year. Tho first known estimate of tho amount oE cottoH'a?ed t ‘ 
locally appears in 1852-53, when 3332 hhandis of 784 pounds e&b' 
are estimated to have been used in tho district, against 4937 exported . 
The district at that time iucl uded the three important cotton-growing 
sub-divisions of South Bijdpur,* Bagalkot Baddmi and Hungpi. ’ 
For the fivo years ending 1853-54 an average is recorded ot about 
5003 hhandis exported against 2772 hhandis kept for home ak- 
in 1854-55 tho estimate is 3597 hhandis kept for home use audaJ&N 
hhandis sent away; in 1855-56 the estimate is 2979 hhandis kept' f# .> 
local use and 3805 hhandis sent away ; and in 1850-57 3913 Mantis ' 
kept for local nso and 5779 hhandis sent away. For tho five ycsa'.i 
ending 1850-57 tho average is 3547 hhandis kept for home use ntid,v 
5410 hhandis sent out of tho country. In 1857 in Sampgaphahonl.:- 
two hundred looms were nt work in tho villages of Deshnur, Bail-'? 
Hongul, and there wore several looms in Sampgaon, MngntkMn-* 
Hubli, Mankatti, and other villages, over tho whole sub-division ’.. 
supplying work for an estimated total of about fivo thousand. What" 
they chiefly made were robes turbans and wnislolotlis of coarse cotton ? 
cloth, part to meet tho local demand and the rest to send to the ;• 
Konlcan through Belgaum. Most of tho weavers worked on their. }■ 
own account, a few employed lnbour and owned four or fivo' looms'- • 
At Belgaum there were four to five hundred weavers who made *; 
coarso cloth only. The coarse Belgaum cloth and similar cloth - 
made close by in Shahdpur was all used in . the neighbourhood. * 
Most other villages had ten to thirty weavers. 1 ’ ‘ 

In 1S57 in Chikodi tho revenue sorvoy ofiicers found that slightly - 
over two thousand persons were maintained by weaving in addition 
to about another thousand equally divided between the. towns of 
Nip&ni and Sankeshvar. Of tlie two thousand, oyer five hundred lived 
in Yamkanmavdi, and about two hundred and fifty in Chikodi; tho ■ 
rest were scattered in small numbers among tho different villages. 
No high-class goods were made. Only the usual w.aisfcclotlis, turbans, 
women’s robes, nnd coarse cloths; almost tho whole was used locally,’ 
In the Ankalgi potty divsioin of the old Pdchlifipur sub-division' 
less than five hundred persons were engaged in cotton weaving; of 
these throe hundred were in Prtchh&pur, and tho rest svero scattered 
over the other thirty-two villages. The Kiftur petty division ?of. 
the Bidi sub-division contained forty-one villages, ,»nd had close 
upon eighteen hundred and fifty' persons supported by weaving, ■ 
nearly half of these being in Kittur itself, a town of over seven 
thousand fivo hundred inhabitants ; the others .were scattered through 
the rest of the petty division. . . . 

• Large as it still is hand-loom weaving is a falling industry and 

f rews less year by year. The competition of Lnglisli that is 
lanehester goods, locally, called manaji peit mat, that is goods mado 
at tho town of Manaji, has been growing stronger during tho last 
twenty-five years, and during the last twelve years tho competition 
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of Bombay-made yarn and clotb Las been still’ more severe. The 
branch of the local weaving industry that has been most affected ia 
the weaving of the more costly and bettor paying goods. Many 
places that used to do a large trade in piecegoods now weave 
nothing but the coarser cloths. At one time, tho weavers were 
one of the wealthiest of up-country classes. But for many years 
tho margin of profit left to tho weavor has been so small that many 
camo to poverty. The 1876 famine fell with peculiar severity on 
tho weavers ns they had no store of grain, and as soon as grain 
became dear the demand for their cloth. ceased. Most of them were 
unfitted for the heavy labour of the ordinary relief works. Still 
somo of them took to labour and are said to be better off than they 
wero as weavers. Sinco 1877 tho position of the weavers has boon 
improved by a brisker demand for cloth and by the cheapness of yam 
and of grain. The hand-loom weavers are likely to suffer from tho 
opeuiug of railways. Railways will tend to raise the local price of 
grain and null cheapen the price at which English and Bombay cloth 
can compete with the produce of the local hand-looms. To this will 
probably be added the still moro ruinous competition of local 
weaving mills. In 1880 Mr. Walton estimated that about twenty 
per cent of the cotton crop was used locally. All that is used is 
Kumta that is local cotton. 

At Murgod, GolsAk, and Manoli, cloth is stamped or printed with 
wooden blocks in various patterns and colours. This was at one 
tiino a large and important industry. Evennowmoro calico-printing is 
lone at Murgod than in the whole of the rest of theBombny Knrndtak. 
At Murgod about fifteen Shiinpi families find constant employment 
is calico-printors. - They work about eight hours a day aud keep all 
;he leading BrAhmanic and local holidays. Their women and cliildron 
aelp in washing the cloth . Their average daily earnings vary from 
3d. to 9d. (4 - 6 as.). They soli their prints from place to place or 
it their houses to cloth dealers. They suffered sovorely during tho 
1S7G famine, and are depressed by the constant fall in tho price of 
imported prints. In brilliancy, purity, and fastness the dyes used 
by these Belgaum block printers aro better than those in imported 
English prints. In spite of the hardest treatment in washing, a 
local print keeps its colour and lustre, till it is worn threadbare. Tho 
printing is done by hand with small blocks of hasan Briodclia retusa 
wood worth G d. to 8s. (Ils.J-4) on which designs aro skilfully 
md tastefully carved in relief hymen of the Jin gar caste. Tho 
orinters work the blocks with groat speed and skill, and their wares 
ire still very popular. The fall in price prevents the present printers 
,'rom doing such good work as their fathers did. Still they bavo a 
surprising knack of choosing patterns and colours which please 
jofch at a distance and close at hand. In their competition with the 
ocal printers tho outsido prints havo the advantages of cheapness 
rad variety. 

Only the coarser Ichtidi or hachila cloths are used iu block 
printing, as coarse cloth shows tho prints and colours much hotter 
shan fine cloth. In calico-printing the cloth is taken to water, if 
possible running water, and. is thoroughly soaked and well shaken. 
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The washing and drying go on between three and four dajs dj# 
all trace of size has disappeared. The cloth is then soaked for thiea 
days and pulled about in a mixture of oil and'water. -It is again ‘ 
taken and Trashed in the river, and after a second thorough tii-rio? , 
it is steeped in a mixture of myrobalans or Irirdas and water. Aft^' 
this second drying it is ready for printing. _ ‘ ' .. * 

The articles naed in ranking dyes are hirdas or myrobalahs, nil if 
indigo, l-usbi Carthamus tinctoriu 3 oil, iron filings, antdrs gait' 
maephals or gallnuts, and surang a brown dye. Indigo is brongti 
from the Madras Presidency and gallnuts and surang from Sholapw." 
The other materials are of local origin. In making ready the dye,' 
iron filings are dropped into water and kept in water for three days. 
The iron-laden liquid is drawn 0 ff little by 1 ittle, as much water as las 
, been taken away being each time added. When enough iron-water 1 
has been stored gum is mixed with it until the compouhd'becomes- 
thick soft and sticky. If the ground-work is to be coloured tie 
cloth is soaked in a dye of the desired shade. After the ground^ 
work is dyed, the stamping begins with the iron-water and gum,- 
mixed with the required colour, or, if no other shade is added,' tk;, 
iron-water and gum prinfra dark ironstone. After stamping so as „■ 
thoroughly to fix the prints and colours, the cloth is boiled in sarong' 
and water. The printed cloth is dried and again taken to a river and' 
gently washed. It is then finished by a dressing of rice starch and 
dried and the starching and drying are repeated time nffcer time 
for six days. The charge for the whole process is 2s. Gd.- (Rs l}) 
for each piece ten yards long by one yard wide. Among the cloths 
printed are jdzams a light carpet for floors, pachodis largo cloths for 
covering the body, chintzes, dark red spotted prints muoh used for 
clothes by Muhammadans, palangpuds for bed coverlets, waistoloths 
and turbans, asmangiris or ceiling cloths, and pardets or curtains 
nsed in Musalman houses, tapes for cushions and mattresses, roso r 
coloured chintz, tent lining, a variety of red printed cloths for 
bedding, native saddle-cloths, and book-binding cloths. As a rule, 
one yard of printed cloth costs 9d. to 1 *. ( 6-8 os.) The floor-cloths 
or jdzams vary in price from 6 s. to £1 12s. (Rs.3-16) according to' 
the length and breadth of the cloth, a pachddi costs 4 s. to 16s. 
(Us. 2 - S), and a bed cover Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. (Rs. f - 1 |). Jlurgod, 
the long established, head-quarters of calico-printing, still sends a 
considerable quantity of goods to Shdbdpur,' Belgaum, Dharwdr, 
Kal&dgi, Kolhapur, Mirnj, Sangli, Jamkhnndi, and the coast. 

Cotton thread dyeing is a separate industry at ,Goknk and Manoli 
in Parasgad, It supports 250 families of Bandbgdrs or workers in 
red, who belong to tbe Nfiglik division of the Lingaynt sect, arid 
eleven families of Nilgdrs or indigo-workers who, except two families 
of which one are Chunars and the other are Masai mil ns, are mostly 
Marathds and Ndmdey Sliimpis. The Bnn'dhgars are said to hnvo 
come about a century ago from Kalyan lmtlio JS izdm’s country and 
Advdni or Adoni in Bcllrtri. About I 80 O there were three hundred 
families. Of the origin of the Nilgdrs noth) ng is known. Since 1850 
their number bas increased from nine to eleren families.' A cotlon- 

threaddyor’s appliancesare simple. Tkeyarooxnortarandafewpestles 
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for powdering surang root and papdi or carbonate of soda, a copper 
vessel for boiling the'yarn, and two or more largo wide-mouthed 
earthen vessels to prepare and store the dyes. As a rule each dyer 
makes his own dye-stuffs. The chief dyes for colouring red are 
the roots of the surang which oomo from Sholdpur and pdpdi 
which is used when a fast colour is not wanted. The black dye is 
indigo. In preparing the red dye thesnrang root or papdi is pounded 
to hue powder. To pounds of this powder are added half a pound 
of alum powder, a pound of oil, and somo water. Besides indigo the 
black dye contains tarvad (Cassia auriculata) seed, lime, and milk- bush 
or plantain ashes. Indigo and tarvad seed are powdered and put into a 
large-mouthed earthen vessel partially buried in sheep or goat dung, 
and over the indigo and tarvad a solution of lime and ashes is poured 
into the vessel. The mixture is stirred every day and is left for five 
days in the earthen vessel, when it is considered fit for dyeing. Tho 
thread they dye is both of local and of Bombay manufacture. Bombay 
thread being finer is greatly used by rich Bandhgtirs and is woven 
into fine cloth. Tho usual stops taken to make the yarn ready for 
tho dyo is to boil it in a strong caustic lye iu which carbonate of 
soda plays an important part. Alum is ono of tho commonest mor- 
dants. The lye consists of goat or sheep dung, milk-bush or plantain 
tree ashes, oil, and water. The yarn to ho dyed is stooped in tho lye, 
trampled under foot, and dried in tho sun. This process is repeated 
for eight days. On tho ninth day, tbo yarn is soaked in water, 
boiled for some time, washed in clean water, and dried in the sun. 
It is then dipped into the prepared colour, and tho dipping is 
repoated four to eight times according to tbo desired brilliancy. 
Iu somo places yarn is boiled } in other places it is simply washed 
and dipped into tho colouring matter, and steeped in the dye-stuff 
a larger or a smaller number of times according to the required 
blackness. 

Tho Bandligars find mnch work all tho year round, and tho Nilgdrs 
are busiest botweon J une and October As a rule both Bandligdrs 
and Nilgdrs work-oight or nine hours a day, from seven to eleven or 
twelve in tho forenoon, and, after tho midday rest, from two to six. 
They never work at night. If work is pressing tlioy rise about four 
and go to a river or reservoir to wash the yarn. They keep most 
of tho leading local and Brnkindnic holidays. Tho Musalman Nilgnr 
family keep three Musaluuln holidays, but stop work on many 
Hindu holidays because tho weavers their omployors aro mostly 
Hindus. The women help tho men.' A Bandligdr earns tid. to 0 d. 
(4 - 6 as.) a day. Tho rich Bandligdrs dyo their own yarn and sell i t to 
weavers at 16s. to £1 12s. (Rs. 8 - 16) a chaukdi of twenty-four hanks, 
each hank weighing sixteen tolas. Bandligdrs who hnve no capital 
remain as dyers intho scrvico of their richer castofollows. Bandligdrs’ 
yarn Js used locally, and when tho local market is ovorstockod and 
dull, it is sometimes taken to tho surrounding towns. Nilgars dyo 
weavers' yarn and aro paid according to tho quality of tho colour. 
Poor Nilgdrs work under rick Rilgdrs."'Of two hundred Bandhgdr 
families fifteen are rich living in substantial houses and owning £200 
to £5000 (Rs. 2000-50,000), eighty-five aro middle class, and a 
hundred aro poor. Of the eleven families of Nilgdrs tho two richest 
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are said to be worth about £500 (Rs, 5000), three are middle class, 
-and six aro poor. The Bandhgdrs suffered much during the 1876-77 
famine. The competition of outside goods is rapidly mining their’ 
calling, and some of the families who were reduced to distress by 
the last famine are said to be likely to leave their homes and settle 
in some other part of the country. The Nilgdrs also suffered during 
the last famine. Neither Bandhgdrs nor Nilgdrs are bound by any : ; 
trade rules. „ • ~ 


About forty families of the Sanbar caste in Belgaum and about ten 
families of Satis at Gokdk spin and dye raw silk. The silk-workers 
at Belgaum are labourers and those at Gokdk capitalists. Their 
business is dull during the rainy season and brisk at other times. ' 
The raw silk comes from Bombay. After it is coloured it is 
generally sold to local weavers at about £V 8s. (Rs. 14) a pound. 
The workers are well off and the industry i6 rising. 

Fancy furniture and wooden toys are made here and there in the 
district. Gokdk and Deshnur in Sampgaon are noted for their 
wooden toys. Toy-making supports tw el vo families inGokakand- 
three in Deshnur. All of them belong to the Jingar caste who claim 
to be Kshatriyas or corruptly Chhatris. They are said to have* 
been brought into Belgaum about a century and a half ago by- 
one Bhimruv son of Anandappa, the headman of Kdgal in Kolhapur. 
Bhimrav's grandson Bdpu Jingar, a skilful painter and wooden 1 
toy-maker, was patronised by a chief of Kolhapur about eighty years 
ago. Ho lived for ten years in the service of the prince and after 
his patron died he went to Gokdk and lived, among his r relations, 
maintaining himself by making wooden toys, palanqnins, and tho 
abdagirs or ornamentul umbrellas wbicb are carried over native 
chiefs. It was he who taught his relations how to make wooden 
toys. The Jingars are also employed to paint temples and rich 
men’s houses. They have given up their old craft of leather- 
working and every member of their small community is forbidden 
to work in leather on pain of losing caste,- though in practice 
this offence is condoned by a caste feast. The wood generally used 
for toys is all local woods, silk-cotton savar Bombax malabaricum, 
umbar Ficus glomerate,, aud teak. Besides wood, the chief materials 
used are varnish, beeswax, coloured tin plates called begad (RL), 
and gold-leaf. These things are brought from Belgaum ox- 
bought of local dealers. The material generally nsed for colouring 
rod is vermilion, for yellow orpiment, for white whitelead, and for 
black indigo. A wooden toy-maker has six tools, a saw worth Is. to 
£1 (Es. £-10), an adze worth 4s..to 8s. (Es. 2-4), a plane worth 2s. 
to 8s. (Rs. 1 -4), a file worth Is. to 2s. (Re.£-1), and two chisels 
one for coarse work worth Is. to 4s. (Es. £-2), and the other for 
fine work with a very sharp point worth 3£d, to 6d. (2J - 4 as!). 

They make cradles, palanquins, , toys, fruit, animals, men, and 
gods. 1 They are skilful workmen, and their wares aro much 


*. xuc CDiei articles nmuo « 

Its. 5 ; n MardtLm Lis wife and child. Us. 5 ; a Vrtn 
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admired especially by Europeans. The figures are life-like and the 
fruit is surprisingly natural and highly finished. Their 'wares have 
a local sale among rich Hindus and Parsi merchants of Belgaum, 
but most of them go to Bombay to the agents of Bombay ■work-box 
makers. Prom Bombay their wares find their way all over India. At 
times advances are made and the demand is strong, butj as a rule, it 
is rather dull. Wooden toy-makers generally work about nine hours 
a day, from seven to eleven in the morning, and from two to six 
in the afternoon. When orders are pressing they work extra hours 
sometimes till nine. During these extra hours they do not carve or 
paint ; they mix dyes and make other preparations. Boys help the 
men in preparing colours, the women do not help the men. The 
average yearly income of a toy-making family is said to vary from 
£10 to £30 (Rs. 100 r 300). They generally make articles to order, 
and seldom have more than two or three pounds (Rs. 20-30) 
invested in stock. They are unsteady workers and never finish in 
time. They take few holidays, but are often idle from want of work. 
During the 1876 famine, except a few families who were supported 
by the Chief of Jamkliandi, they were reduced to distress. Many had 
to sell their property and a few had to leave their homes. The low 
price of grain in some of the years since the famine has helped 
them and some have recovered from their famino losses. They are 

■ - 1 - • ■ - ♦— r 

Ks. 2} ; a Tcli oil-presscr Its. S 3 a butcher Rs. 3 ; a comb-maker Rs. 2} 5 a 
barber Rs. 4 ; a washerman anil his ass Rs. 3 ; a Bhisti or water-carrier Rs. 3 ; a 
Bhisti with his water-bag by his side, Rs. 2 ; a JBurud or basket-maker Rs. 2 ; a 
Vadar with his cart Rs. 5 3 a banker Rs. 3 3 a Jiugar or harness-maker Rs. 3 ; 
a painter Rs. 3s a shoemaker Rs. 4; a woman spinning cotton Rs. 33 a woman 
ginning cotton Rs. 2 3 a schoolmistress Rs. 3 ; a Kdadr putting bangles on the hands 
of a u Oman Rs. a 3 a Patvegar twisting silk Rs. 5 5 a well for watering Rs. 12 ; 
■a water-spring for bathing Rs. 7 3 a well for drinking Rs. 7 ; a liorvnnji with 
her child Rs. 3 ; a liquor-seller Rs. 7 3 a Mdng or a carrier of dead cattle Rs. 2 ; 
a snuff-maker Rs. 5 5 a dancing girl Rs. 9 ; a Jangam or Lingdyat priest Bs. 2 3 
a Clialvddi with bell and ladle Rs. 3 3 a Bairdgi or ascetic Rb. 2 ; Gondhalis or 
■beggnTB Rs. 23 aKid-bid-joshi or gipsy Rs. 3 s a Dasdyya beggar Rs. 21 ; a born- 
blower Rs. 2 3 an old man and an old woman Rs. 5 j a Purdnik or reciter of hymns 
Rs. 5 5 four wrestlers Rs. 8 5 a snake-charmer Rs. 05 a Sudgad-Shiddi or sexton 
Rs. 21 ; a Lamini or carrier with his wife Rs. 9 3 a Mena Re. 9 3 a palanquin 
Hs. 10"; a Jloglai carriage Hs. 10 5 n CUopddr or mace-bearer Rs. 2 s a Pattevdla 
or peon Rs. 2 ; a Kdri or Musalmdn priest Rs. 2 3 a Mulla or Musalmdn school- 
master Rs, 2 3 a Pdrsi Rs. 21 3 an Emperor Re. 30 ; five princes Rs. 15 ; five rich men 
Rs. 13 ; a Brahman bathing Rs. 3 ; a cow Rs. 2 j on elephant Rs. 10 3 a camel 
Rs. 3 ; a panther Rs. 10 3 a she-buffalo Rs. 23 a she-goat lis. 2 3 a lie-goat Rs. 2 3 
t a ram Rs.2 ; a tiger Rs 3 ; a boar Rs. 2 ; a boar Rs. 2 ; a stag Rs. 2 ; a deer Rs. 2 5 
"a hare Bs. 23 a jackal Rs. 2 ; a mouse Re. 13 a Bcorpion 8 ns. 3 a heggana or rat 
Ro. 1 3 a lizard 8 as . ; a jhural or beetle 8 as. ; a dog Rs. 21 3 a monkey Rs. 21 ; an 
ape Rs. 21 5 a lizard Re. 1 3 a snake Rs. 3 3 n largo serpent Rs. 3 ; a parrot Re. 1 3 
-a dove Re, 13 a sparrow Re.l 3 a starling Re. 1 3 n crane Rs. 2 3 a crow Re. 13 a 
hen Rs. 21 ; a cock Rs. 3 ; a lion Rs. 33 a Kdmdhenu or cow of paradise Rs. 33 a 
tiis a kind of skylark Re. 1 3 a fish Re. 1 3 a tortoise Rs. 3 3 a crab Rs. 23 a bunch 
of mangoes Rs. 11 3 a bunch of plantains Rs. '1 J ; a jock fruit Rs, 1£ 5 a watermelon 
12 m. 3 a pomegranate G as. 3 a fig G as, ; a jujub fruit G as. ; an almond 4 as. 3 a 
'sugarcane 8 as. ; an apple 6 as. ; n tamarind pod 8 as.; a buneb of grapes Re. 1 5 
a pino-applo Rs. 11 ; n pair of maize heads G as. j a guava G as. ; a enshewnut G as. 3 
•a lemon G as. 5 an orange 7 as. ; a papanas pumelo 10 as. 3 a silii/al or cnstard-applo 
G as. ; a btimdi 2 as. j n brinjal 4 as. ; a gourd 8 as. ; gnrlic i as. 3 chillies green 
1 a. ; chilli red 1 a. 5 a padval or snake-gourd G as. s a riUAle or swcot-potato 2 as. 3 
•a dodke 4 as, ; fondle a vegetable 2 as 3 a cucumber 3 as. ; a l-avit or wood-applo 
4 as. 5 maftulung a fruit G as. ; popai a fruit 4 as. 3 rcimfal or siveet sop G as. 3 a 
white gourd G as. ; a geijar 2 as. ; Cassia fistula pod 2 as. 5 kdrle or bitter gourd 
4 as. 3 a radish 6 as. 3 a carrot or onion 4 as. 5 shevaga or horse-radish pod 2 as. s an 
arala or emblie myrobalan 8 as . ; a karvewd or corinda 8 as. 
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Belganm limits., the large number of Early and Western Chalnkp ' 
inscriptions which, have been found in Dh&rw&r and Kalatlgi ; 
and the mention of their sway over the Kubundi or Kundi Three 
Thousand make it almost certain that the Early and Western ‘ 
Ohalukyas held the Belgaum district. 1 About 760 when the 
Bdshtrakutas overthrew Western Chdlukya sovereignty, Belganm, 
or the Kubundi Three Thousand, passed with the rest of the 
Chalukya dominions to their conqtierers. Though- no inscriptions ' 
recording gifts by B&shtrnknta kings have boon found within 
Belgaum limits, a trace of Bnshtrakuta power and dominion long • 
survived in the Batta Great Circle Lords or Mnhamandaleslivars. 2 * * * * * 8 
This family, for about 350- years, first as feudatories of the, 
Rashtrakutas (875-973), then as feudatories of the Western ’ 
Chdlukyas (973-1170), and then apparently of their own authority, 
until their conquest by the Devgiri Yadavs about 1250, held 
the government of the Kubundi or Kundi Three Thousand. Their 
capital was Sugandhvarti the modem Saundatti in Pavasgad, forty 
miles east of Belgaum, and afterwards (1210). Venugr&m -or 
VelugrAm the modern Belganm. Their inscriptions have been 
found at Belgaum in the Belgaum sub-division, at Bhoj and Sank- 
eshvar in Chikodi, at Kalhole and Konnnr in Gok&k, at Badli 
Saundatti and Sogal in Parasgad, at Bail-Hongnl Hannikori Nesargi 
and Sampgaon in Sampgaon, at Mulgund in Dhdrwdr, at KMn&pnr 
and B&yb&g in Kolli&pur, and at'Lokapur on the Belgaum-Kalddgi 
road about sixty miles north-oast of Belganm.® These inscriptions - 
throw much light on the Batta system of administration. Territorial 
divisions are mentioned, varying from a group of six to a province , 
of twolve thousand villages, as the Nesargi Six, tho Saundatti Twelve, 
the Hubli Twelve, the Banihatti Eighteen, the Venugr&m or Belgaum 
Seventy, the Bel vola Three Hundred, tho Konkan Nine Hundred, the 
Kundi Three Thousand, the Palasige or Halsi Twelve Thousand, and • 
tho BanavAsi Twelve Thousand. Among tho different grades', of 
officials mentioned, the Mahdmandaleshvnr or Mahdmmanta the 
Great Lord of the Circle, the Mandaleshtar or Sdmanta the Lord 
of the Circle, and the Dandnayah or Commander of tho Forces 
appear as the local representatives of tho reigning monarch; tho' 
ltd j guru, or royal spiritual preceptor with his counsellors appears as 
ministor under the three chief officials; a Nit yak appears in charge of 
a circle of villages ; and, finally, the Qdvundu or villago headman 


1 The Kuhundi or Kundi district of three thousand villages, a division of tho 

Kuntala province, included the greater part of tho Belgaum district and the nativo 

states to the north of it, and tho south-western parts of tho KaMdgx district. Dynas- 
ties of the Kilnareso Districts, 20 note 1. 

* It is not certain whether the Ilfislitrahnfns were northerners or a family of Rnttaa 
orRcddis tho widespread tribe of Kinarcso husbandmen who were formerly tho 
strongest fighting class in tho Kamil tak and Maisor. Hr, fleet seems to incline 
to a northern origin and to trace tho namo to lJashtnikuta or Rdshtrapati, n titlo 
meaninc a district head who is subordinate to same overlord. But it seems not - 

improbable that tho Rilslitrakutns wore Kattns or Bourns, and that the main branch 

when they rose to supreme power Snnskntiscd their name, while the side branch of 
It&ttas kept their original name. The names of twenty-two I’Aslitrakuta kinrra 
have been found the seventh of whom Danttvarma II. overthrow Western Chalnkva 

j rower about 7C0. Bib fifteen mioocssors were powerful sovcieignsnbo ruled till 077 
whrnttc last of their race Kalcka lit. 'jas defeated and slain by the revived Western 
Cbalphyas, better known under the slightly changed name of Western Chill nL van • 
Details mo phni in Ileet’s KAnare»e Dy-nastien, 31-33. J 

8 Journal Bombay Branch Royiil Society. X, IG7-2/8. 
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appears sometimes with a council of traders in charge of each 
villaga The modern taraf, Icariyat, mahdl, tdluTca , and pargana 
represent the division of the country into circles of specified 
numbers of villages, and the present hereditary district and village 
officers represent tho lowest of the old grades of functionaries. 1 
In' some of their inscriptions the Rattas call themselves R&shtra- 
kutas ; and in one or two passages they profess to belong to the 
lineage of the Rashtrakuta Krishna II. (875-911). In the majority 
of instances they use the name Ratta, and were probably (like 
the Rfishtrakutas) a local' division of the Reddi or Ratta caste. 
They were of the Jain religion. They held the title of Lattalur- 
pumvar-ddhisvara or Lattanur-puravar-adhisvara, Supreme lord 
of Lattalur or Lattanur, , the best of cities. Their banner was a 
golden Grarad or man-vulture, their mark was redlead, and their 
musical instrument was the trivali or three-stringed harp. 3 


1 Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, X. 118 note 2. 
- The ltatta family tree is : 

Meradn. 

Prithvirdma. 

Saka 797 a j>. 875. 

Pittuga. 

SUAntivnrmrf. 

Saka 002 ajd. 9S0. 


Nanna. 

KArtavirya I. 
Saka 902 a.d. 980. 


DAvarl, 
or DAyima, 


Kannaiaira I. 

1 

- 

Erega, 

Sena I. 

1 

Saka 970 a.d. 1048. 

. Knnnnlcaira II. 

STafca 1004 and 1008. 

A.D. 1082 and 1098. 


ICdrtavirya H. 

Saka 1009 and 1016. 

A.D. 1087 and 1098. 

c, 1 xr 

Sena II. 



KArtavirya 111. 

Saka 1085 and 10SG. 
a.d. 1143 and 1184. 

- 


Lakshmideva I, 


Saka 1130 a.d. 1208. 
I 


KArtavirya XV. MallikArjuna. 

Saka 1121 anti 1140. 8aka 1123 and 1130. 

a.d. 1190 and 1218. A.D. 1201 and 1208. 

liakslunideva II. 

Saka 1150 a.d. 1228. 
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Merada and his son Prithriruma wore origin ally teachers o! the Jala 
K drey a sect of the holy Maildpatirtha. About a.d. 875-6 1 (Saha 797) 
Prithvirdma was invested with the rank and authority of a Maham- 
manta or Mahamandaleuhvara by the Rdshtraknta king Krishna II, 
Of Pittnga, the son of Prithvirdma, except that he repulsed a cer- 
tain Ajavarmd,and that his wife was Nijikabbe or Nijiyabbo no record 
remains. Pittuga’s son, Shdntivarmd or Shdnta, whoso wife was 
Chandikabbe, is described in an inscription fonnd at Sanndatti and 
dated 980-1 (Saka 902, the Yikrama samvatsara )/ as a fendatoiy 
of the Western Chdlukya king Taila II. (072-997). 3 The inscrip- 
tion records a grant of land to a new temple of Jina built by Shdnti- 
varma in Sanndatti and notices a gift of two pounds (1 sent) of oil 
from each oil-mill for the lamp of the god at the festival o£l)ipdvaK 
in October -November. After Shdntivarma a break in the 

genealogy leaves nothing to show in what relation ho stood to his 
successor. Of Nanna, also called Nannapayyardna, no details are 
known. Of Nanna's son Kdrtavirya I, or Katta I., one inscription 
has been found at Sogal fifteen miles nortli-west of Saundatti. It is 
of tho same date (a.d. 980-1) as the inscription of his predecessor 
Shdntivarmd, and records that Katta was governing the Kundi 
country as the feudatory of the Western Chdlukya king Taila II. - 
(978-997). Another and later inscription again speaks of Katta as 
the feudatory of Taila II. (978-997), who is mentioned by his title 
Ahdvamalla I. It also records that Katta fixed the boundaries of the 
Kuliundi or Kundi country. Of Dfivari or Ddyima, Kannakaira I. 
or Kauna I., and Erega or Eraga, no inscriptions have been fonnd. 
Of Anka two inscriptions occur at Saundatti. One of them is tho first 
part of a tablet which also bears a later inscription. It is doted 
a.d. 1048-9 (Saka 970, tho Sarvadlidri samvatsara), and records 
that Anka was a foudatory of the Western Chdlukya king 
Someshvnr I. (1042-106S). The other inscription in which Anka is 
named is a fragment of the same date. Of Sena I. or Kalasena I., 
and his wife Maildladevi, no details are known. His eldest bob, 
Kannakaira II. or Kanna II., is mentioned ns ono of the feudatory 
MaJiamandaleshvaras in a Bijdpur grant dated A.D. 1082-83, of the 
Western Chdlukya king Y ikraxnddifcya YI. 4 Kanna II. is also 
mentioned as a feudatory of the same king and of his son Jayakarna, 
in an inscription at Konnur near Gokdk dated 1087-8 ( Saka 1009, 
the Prabbava samvatsara). 6 Kanna seems to have been alive and to 
have remained in power, with his younger brother Kdrtavirya II,/, 
up to 1096-7 ( Saka 1018, the Dhdtu samvatsara), as one of the 
Saundatti inscriptions mentions him in connection with that date. 6 ^ 

1 Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, X. 194 ; FAIi Sanskrit and Old 
KAnarese Inscriptions, No. 88. 

a Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, X. 204. 

a This is tho earliest mention that the over-lordship hod passed from the RAshtraknW 
to the Western Cbdlukyas. 'As Sintativormo’s successors down to Sena II 

A «> nool HhiilnlrVllS. thlSOftlt flf f.lla a. l«DOUt 


'Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society; X. 287 ; P 41 ; *, - 

Old Kdnaresa Inscriptions, No. 93. rr „ 5ansknt 

B Ditto, Pali Sanskrit and Old Kin arose Inscriptions, No, 88. 
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Of Kartavirya II. or Katta II., who was also called Senana-Singa or 
the Lion of Sena and his wife Bhagaladevi, four inscriptions remain. 
These are a dateless fragment at Saundatti, whose preamble 
shows that Katta held office under the Western Chdlukya king 
Someshvar II. (1068-1075) j 1 * a second at Saundatti dated 1087-8 
(Salta 1009, the Prabhava samvatsara) j a third at Yatnfil four miles 
north of Saundatti dated either in the same or in the following 
year j and the already mentioned Saundatti inscription of a.d. 1096-7. 
Of Sena II. or Kdlasena II., and his wife Lakshmidevi, no details 
are known. Of Kartavirya III, or Kattama, and his wife Pndmala- 
devi or Padmfivati, four inscriptions hare been found, two at 
Klidnapur in Kolhdpur dated 1143-4 (Salca 1065, the Rudliirodgdri 
samvatsara) and 1162-8 (Salca 1084, the Ckitrablidnu samvatsara) ; s 
oneatBail-Hongnl six miles eastof Sampgaon dated 1164-5(fiiaifeal086, 
the Tirana samvatsara ); 3 and ono at Konnnr, the date of which is 
effaced. 4 In the Khdndpur inscription Kattama is described 
as the feudatory of the Western CMlukya king Jngadekamalla II. 
(1138-1150), and in the Bail-Hongal inscription, as having been, 
the feudatory of Taila III. (1150 - 1162) of the same dynasty. In tho 
Konnur inscription Kattama has the title of Chalcravarti or 
Emperor. This title and the fact that Knttama’s descendants, 
though they keep the title of Mahdmandaleshvar, speak of themselves 
as enjoying sovereignty or sdmrdjya, show that Kattama took 
advantage of the confusion that prevailed during the last years of 
the Chdlukya dynasty (1153-1164) to establish himself as an 
independent ruler. 

Of Lakslimidova I., Lakshmana, or Lakshmidhara, whose wife was 
Chandaladevi or Chandrikfidevi, ono inscription remains at Hannikeri 
about six miles north-west of Sampgaon, dated 1208-9 ( Salca 1130, 
tbo Yibbnva samvatsara). This inscription has tho first mention 
that the Ratta capital was moved from Sugandliavarti or Saundatti 
to Yenugram or Belgaum, and that, in addition to the Kundi 
Three-thousand, they held the Belgaum Seventy, which they seem 
to have won from the Goa Kadambns (1000-1250). This inscription 
speaks of Lakshmideva I. as a descendant of the Rdshtrakuta king 
Krishna II. to whom it gives tho title of Kandhara-iniravar- 
ddhisvara that is Supreme lord of Kandhdrapura, tho best of cities, 
probably the modern Kandhdr in tho Nizdm’s teiTitory about 
125 miles north-east of Sholdpur and 120 miles north of the 
Bdshtrakuta capital of Mfilkhot. 0 Kaudhar may have been one of 
tho original Rdshtrakuta cities j hut so far no other mention of in 
has been traced. Of Kartavirya IY. and his brother Mallikdrjun, 
who reigned with him os heir-apparent or Yuvardja, seven inscrip- 
tions have been found, ono at Saukeslivar fifteen miles south-west of 
Ohikodi, dated 1199 ( Salca 1121, tho Siddhdrtlii samvatsara) and 
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1 Journal Bombay Branch Roynl Asiatic Society, X. 213. 

* Sir Walter Elliot’s MS. Collection, II. 547 and 548. 

? Indian Antiquary, IV. 116. 

4 P. S. and O. C. Inscriptions, No. 94 j Bnrrcps 1 Third Archeological Report, 103. 

3 ForiBhta (Brieg’s, II. 349) mentions Kandhdr as ono of the leading cities, where, in 
1380, the fifth Bahmani king Muhammad I. (1378-1307) founded orphan schools. Tho 

other six places were Bidar, Chaul, Ddbhol, Daulatabad, llichpur, and Kulbarga. 
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1202 (Salta 1124, the Dundnbhi samvatsara) j 1 one at Rdybftg fifteen i 
miles nortli-wosfc of Oliikodi, dated Sabi 1124 for 1123 (a.d. 1201}, 3 
the Durmati samvatsara j s two, which were formerly at Belgium 1 
hnt are now lost, dated Sabi 1127 for-J 126 (a.d. 1204), the RakMhbi ' 
samvatsara; 9 one at Knlholo seven miles north-east of Gok&k, oitluj 
same date ; 4 one, a copper-plate grant, at BIxoj near Chikodi, dated 
Sale a 1131 for 11 SO (a.d. 1208), the Yibkava samvatsara-, and one at ’ 
Nesargi seven miles north of Sampgaon, dated Saka 1141 for 1140 ‘ 
(a.d. 1218), the Bahudhdnya samvatsara. 6 The dates of his earlier 
inscriptions show that Kdrtavirya IV. first shared the government 
with his father Lakshmideva I. His wives were Echaladevi nnd 
Mildovi or Mahddevi. Of Lakshmideva II., who i3 also called 
Boppansing or the Lion of Boppa, one inscription has heenfound at 
Saundntti ; it is dated Saka 1151 for 1150 (a.d. 1228), tho SamdhSri 
samvatsara. 0 This is the last notice of the Rattas. Lakshmideva H. 
seems to have been tho last of his Taco, and to have fallen before the 
rising powor ofthoYddavs (1150-1310) of Devgiriin theNorthBeccan. 

In 1228 the Y ddav Singhana II. (1209-124 7)appears making grants 
and sotting tip inscriptions near Kolhdpur, in Bijdpur, in the Torgal 
Six-thousand/ in tho Belvola country, and in Dhdrwdr and Jfaisar. 
These grants are numerous enough to show that the country on the 
north, east, and south of the Kundi Three-thousand was subject 
to him, though, as is shown by the date of tho inscription of Lak- 
shmideva II., he had still left tho Rattas unharmed. In 1249-50, 
Singkana’s son Krishna is mentioned as holding tile Kundi Three- 
thousand. The overthrow of the Rattas by Singhana’s minister and 
goneral Yichana, which is recorded in a grant of the seventh Devgiri 
Yadav king Krishna, dated 1253, found at Behatti fifteen miles east 
of Dhdrwdr, must have taken place towards the close of Singhana’s 
roign. 8 An inscription at Bdgevadi ten miles south-east of Belgaum, 
dated 1249, mentions Krishna’s -minister Mallisetti as governing the 
Kundi country from Mudugol, the modern Mudgal in the Nizdm’s 
country eighty miles east of the Belgaum frontier, and another at 
Manoli six miles north of Snundatti, dated 1253, mentions Krishna’s 
great minister Ohaundraj, son of the Ratta conqueror Yichana, as in 
charge of the southern parts of his kingdom. 0 Prom 1253 the 


i Elliot MS. Collection, U. SGI. 

a Elliot MS. Collection, II, 5G4 j Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc. X. 162. 

a Elliot MS. Collection, II. 571 ond 570. 

* Jonr. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc. X. 220 ; P. S. and O. C. Inscriptions, No. 05. 

5 Jour. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. X. 240. 

6 Jour. B 

r Ono of! , , 

six miles north of S.nindottC It mentions Singhana IE’s commander Jagadala 
Purushottam os governing tho Torcal Six-tliousand. Jonr. if. if. it. A, S. XII. 2, 11, 

8 Jour. Bom. Br. JR. As. Soo. XII. 42. , ,, - . 

* It is doubtful ivhother tho Goa Kadombas (1000-1250) ana their cotemporarios tho 

KAdambas ofBanavasi nndH.Sngal{1050-1203), nhoappear from their traditional origin 
to belong to the same family stock, v ere oflocol ongtn or were northemfers. Compare 
BombayWteer. XV. Part «■ 
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Devgiri Yndavs hold Bolgaum till their final overthrow by Mub&rik 
Khilji about 1320. 

Inscriptions found in various parts of the district, at Belar, 
Degiimve, Gudikatti, Goliluilli, Halsi, and Kittur, show that during 
the greater part of the twelfth and the early years of the thirteenth 
centuries the Kadambas of Goa (1000-1250) held part of the 
Halsi ' Twelve-thousand and the small division known as the 
Yenugriim or Belganm Seventy. 1 * The earliest mention of the Goa 
Kddambas in Belgaum is in an inscription of the fifth Kddamba 
chief Jayakeshi II. at Narondra five miles north-west of Dhdrwar, 
dated 1125, which mentions him as governing, among other districts, 
the Palasigo or Halsi Twelve-thousand under the Western Clidlukya 
king Yikramdditya VI. (1075-1126). About 1130 Jayakeshi II. 
was conquered by the third Hoysala king Yishnuvardhan(ll 1 7-1137) 
by whom the Halsi district is recorded to have been held for a timo. s 
The sons of Jayakeshi II. were Permddi, who is also called Pcriua, 
Paramardi, and Shivachitta, and Vijaydditya II. who is also called 
Yijaydrka II. and Vishnuchitta. Permddi had also the title of 
Malavara-mari that is the Slayer of the Malavas or Sahyddri 
ti'ibes which corresponds to Malaparol-ganda ono of the titles of the 
Hoysala dynasty. Vijayddidya H. had also the title of Vdnibhushana 
or Sarasvatibhushana. The two brothers reigned together from 
1147-4 (4248 Kaliyuga , Saha 1069, the Prabhava samvntsara). It 
was Permddi’s wife Kamalddevi who built at Degdmvo throe miles 
south-west of Kittur the small richly carved temple of tho god 
Kamala-Ndrayana and the goddess Mnhdlalcshmi which contains threo 
inscriptions of this family; this temple was built by Tippoja, tho 
sutradhdri or mason of the god Bankcshvaradev and tho son of tbo 
mason Holloja of Huvinn-Bdgo probably Baybdg in Kolhapur, and 
by Tippoja's son Bajoja. 3 Tho earliest of their inscriptions, at 
Golihalli a mile south of Bidi, is dated 1160-0, in the fourteenth 
year {Saha 1082, .tlio Yikrama samvntsara)-, 1163-4 tho seventeenth 
year ( Saha 1 085, the Svabhdnn samvatsara)-, and 1172-3, the twenty- 
sixth year ( Saha 1094, the Nandaua samvatsara) of tho reign of 
Permddi. 4 * * * 8 Permddi was then at his capital of Gove or Goa, ruling 
over the Konkan .Nine-hundred, tho Palasigo or Halsi Twelve- 


1 Floot’s Kdnarcso Dynasties, 73. 

5 Hoot’s KAnnresc Dynasties, GG, 92. Tho Hoysalns, who nro best known ns tho 
Hoysalas of Dvdrasamudra in Maisur, ruled from about 1039 to 1312. Tlioir name is 
also written Iloysana, Poysnla, and Poysana. They belong to the lineage of Yndu 
and seem to bo connected with tbo Yiidavs of Devgiri (1 189 - 1312) as they both have 
tbo family titles of Yddav-Ndrdyan and of Dvftrdvati-Puravarddliislivar, supremo 
lords of Dvdrdvati tho best of cities, apparently Dvdrasamudra, tbo modorn Hnlolnd 
in West Maisur. Vinaydditaya (1039) was tbo first of tbo family to securo any 

considerable shnro of power. Tho two chief men of tho family wero Vishnnvardban 
from about 1117 to 1138 who was independent cxcopt in namo, and Balldla II. (1192- 

1211) who overthrow tlio Kalnchurya successors of the CMlukyns and also defeated 
tho Yddavs of Dovgiri. His son Narsimh IL (1233) wns defeated by tbc Yiidavs, and 
his great-grandson Balldla III, by Ala-ud-din’s general Malik ICdfur in 1310. They 

sustained a second and final defont from a general of Muhammad Tughlik’s in 1327. 

Their successions nro : VinayAditya (1047 - 107G), Eroyanga, Balldla I. (1103), Vishnu- 

vnrdliana (1117-1137), Narsimh I., Ball Ala II. (1191-1211), Narsimh II. (1223), 
Someshvar (1232), Narsimh III. (1234-1280), and Balldla III. (1310). Fleet’s Kdnareso 
Dynasties, 04 ; comparo Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, Now Edition, 64, 

8 Jonr. Bo. llr. R. As. Soo, IX. 294 * Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soc. IX, 29C. 
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thousand and fcho Venugrdm or Bolgaum Seventy. The Ms 
inscription four miles south-west of Kittur is dated 1107-8 fo 
twenty-first year of his reign {Kaliyuga 4208/ Safe log?’ 
the Snrvajit eamvatsam); nndalso in his twenty-second year (fe 
Sarvtidlidri eamvatsam). One of the Halai inscriptions recotdsintk 
twenty-third year of his reign, 1169-70 ( Kaliyuga 4270, Seta]®) , 
tho ViTodhi eamvatsara), a grant of the village of Sindvaifi iatfe ' 
Kalagiri sub-division of Hnlsi. One of the Degdmve insctifc 
in tho twenty-eighth year of his reign, a.d. 1174-5 (Kaliyuga&'d, 
Saha 1096, tho Jnyn eamvahara), mentions. Permddi as reignbgst- 
Gopahpuri or Goa, and making a grant of tho village of DegdmTehi 
the Degdmvo sub-division of Paldsika or Halsi. 1 * Another inscripfoi 
at Golihnlli, dated 1175 (Kaliyuga 4283 or more correctly 4276,' ft* 
Manmn.thnsffmratearaXrecordsthatPermddiandhismotherllaMafei i 
wore Toiguing at Gove. Of Vijaydditya II. only one inscription M_ ' 
been found. It is at Halsi, dated 1171-2 ( Kaliyuga 4270. for 4SJJ,"* 
tho lOinm samvalsara), and tho twenty-fifth year of his reign, ath 
records tho grant of the village of Bhalaka in the Kdlagiri 
sub-division of Palasi or Halsi* . ■ _ , 

Permddi’s successor was Vijaydditya II. ’s sou Jayakeshi HI, vrk, 
also had tho titlo of Malavara-mdri or Hill-men Slayer. .Of his time- ' 
two inscriptions have beon found, a copper-plate grant at Halsi / 
which is dated 1187-8, in tho thirteenth year of his reign, j? 
{Kaliyuga 4288, Saha 1 109) ; 3 and a stone-tablet at Kittur,- which 
is dated 1188-9, in the fifteenth year of his reign (Kaliyuga' 
4289, Saha 1110)/ Tho copper-plate records that he established \ 
tho god Adivnrdh in a temple in front of the already existing^ 
temple of Norsimh at Paldsika or Halsi town, and gave to the 
idol the village of Kiri-Halasige, or the smaller Halasige, and a 
variety of othor grants. His second inscription at Kittur contains 
an interesting account of a trial by ordeal. In consequence of a 
dispute regarding the ownership of a field between Shivshakti, 
the Aelidrya or priest of tho god Kalleshvardev of Kittnr, and 
Kalydnshakti the Achdrya of the Mulathdndev or Place God, the 
two parties met boforo the commandant or Daudandyak Isbvar,, 
and agreed to put tbeir claims to tho test of the phaladivya or 
red-hot ploughshare. On Sunday the dark seventh of Ashtidh (Jnne- 
July) the claimants met in the presence of the principal villagers 
of Degdmve, at the temple of the god Mnllikdrjun. Knlydnshnkti 
declared that the field belonged to the Muhthdndev or Piece God, 
while Shivshakti, holding a red-hot ploughshare in his hand/ made' 
oath tlmt the field belonged to the god Kulleshvor. Next day, the 
loading villagers examined ShivsbaktPshand and finding it unharmed, 
decided that the field in dispute belonged to his god Kalleshvar. 
JayakesbPs successors lost the Kfidambo territories m Helgaum. By 
1208 even the small Venugram or Belganm Seventy had passed to 
the Eattas. 5 


1 Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Sec. IX, 2«B» 287.“ 5®- £*• A fs. goo. IX 2 SO. 

* Jour. Bo n. T> a,. Soc.IX. 241. . *Joar. no. nr. K. As, Sec, IX ana 

:t’« jsknarcse Dynsatio 1 , 82 j see above p. 337. ■ . J0}- 


<■ jju, its ns 

f Jour. Bo. Br. R. As 
6 Fleet’ 
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Till 1294', with the title of emperor or chalcr ovarii, Ramcliandra, 
1 the ninth Yddav king o£ Dovgiri (1271-1310), was supremo over 
tho Deccan, Konknn, and Karndtak. 1 In 1294< a Musalmdn army 
' was for the first time led into Southorn India by Alld-ud-din tho 
.•nephew and afterwards the successor of Jclul-ud-din tho firet 
■ Khilji emperor of Delhi (128S-1295). Advancing by forced marches 
-- from Karab-Mdnikpnr on tho Ganges, Alld-ud-din surprised 
- Ramcliandra, or Rihndev as Fcrishta calls him, at Devgiri, took 

- the city, -and forced Knmdev to pay tribute and acknowledge the 
'.’supremacy of tho Khilji emperors of Delhi. 2 Between 1295 and 

1306 the Yddavs wero not again molested aud seem to have 
continued overlords of the south. In 1306 Alld-ud-din, who, 
„ in 1295, had assassinated his uncle and usurped the Delhi throne, 
under liis general Malik Kdfur, sent a second expedition against 
V Rdmchaudra who had become irregular in paying his tribute. Malik 
.!* Kdfur subdued a great part of the Mardtlia country, besieged Dovgiri, 
' ' and forced Rdmcliandra to submit. 3 Ramcliandra returned with 
: Malik Kdfur to Delhi, was treated with honour, nud was not only 
restored to his old government but was presented with fresh 
* territory for all of which lie did homage aud paid tribute to Alld-ud- 
din. 4 * Ramcliandra died in 1310. He was succeeded by liis sou 
~j Shankar who was ill-affected to tho Musalm/ms. In 1310 Alld-ud- 
din sent an army under Malik Kdfur and Kliwdja Ildji to 

- reduce Dvdrsamudra tlio capital of tho Hoysala ruler Ballala 

• III. (1290-1310). Leaving part of their forces at Paithau on 

• tho Goddvari to overawo and hold Shankar of Dovgiri in check, 
Mnlik Kdfur and Khwdja Hdji marched south, entered and 
laid waste the Hoysala kingdom, defeated and captured Ballula III. 

, and took nnd plundered liis capital of Dvdrsamudrn, Jn 
1311 Malik Kdfur returned to Delhi with rich Rpoils. 6 Iu 1312, ns 
Shankar of Devgiri withheld his tribute, Mnlik Kdfur entered tho 
Deccan for tho fourth time, seized Shankar nnd put him to death. 
' Ho laid waste Maharashtra and tho Karndtalc from Chonl in lCohiba 
| and Dabhol iu Ratnngiri iu tho west as far cast as Mndgal nnd 
Rdichur in the Nizdm's country. Ho established his head-quarters 
at Devgiri, and from Devgiri rculizod tho tribute of llio princes of 
Telingana and tho Knvndtak aud remitted it to Delhi. 0 Malik Kdfur 
shortly afterwards returned to Delhi.. During liis absouco Itarpdl, 
tho son-in-law of Rdmclinndrn, stirred the Deccan to arms, drovo 
out a number of Musalmdn posts, and restored tho former Devgiri 
territories to independence. Tho troubles at Delhi, tho assassination 
of Alld-ud-din (1316) by Malik Kdfur and thou shortly afterwards 


1 Fleet's KSnnrcsc Dynasties, 71. The title of chakrararti or emperor is given to 
IlAinclumdra in n manuscript written in 1207 at Snvamgiri in tho lConknn, probably 
Suvarndurg in KatnSgiri. 

5 Briggs’ Forishta, 1. 307 ; Elphinstone’s History ot Imtin, 332. 

3 Briggs' Fcrishta, 1. 307. * Briggs' Fcrishta, I. 3G7. 

5 The spoils iuoludod 312 elephants, 20,000 horses, 00,000 mans of gold, sovoral 
boxes of jewels nnd pearls and otlior precious effects. During this expedition to tho 
Karnrttal: no metal otlior than gold was taken. There wore no silver coins ; no 
person wore bracelets chains or rings of any metal but gold. All tho plato in tlio 
houses- of tho groat nud iu tlio temples was of beaten gold, Briggs’ Fcrishta, 

I. 300. « Briggs' Fcrishta, I. 379. 
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Malik Kdfnr’s own assassination, prevented the immediate redm 
of the Deccan. In 1318 the emperor MuMrik (1317-1321) fe 
army into tlie Deccan, captured HarpAl, and flayed kirn alt 
In 1327 the emperor Muhammad Tughlik (1825-1851) snbSoei 
Knrnntak even to the shore of the sea of Uman that is theTnd 
Ocean. 5 Among the noblemen who were appointed to govern f 
conquered country two werestntioned within JBelgaum limt(«,oDe 
Hukeri about twenty-five miles and the other at RAybAg aboil ta 
five miles north of Belganm. 8 The Deccan and the Earnataks? 
passed out of the hold of the Delhi omperors. 

About this time (1328-1335) a new Hindu kingdom was found 
at Yijayanngar or the City of Victory, originally called Vidytaj 
or the City of Learning, on the south bank of the Tungbliadraabo 
thirty-six miles north-west of BelAri. The fonnders were to 
brothers Hakka and Bukka of doubtful origin. By one accom 
they were of the YAdav line; by a second account they ra 
descended fi’ora undcr-lords of tho Hoj’sala BallAIas ; by a tbir 
account they belonged to the BanvAsi KadambAs; and by a font 
account they wereshepherds or Kurnbars and were treasury guardian 
of PrntAprudn king of Varangal who wns overthrown by lb 
MnsalmAns in 1323. 4 Hakka and Bukka were helped by a sags 
named MAdhav, the head of the great Smart monastery of Shringer 
in West Maisur, by whom Hakka was crowned asHarihar. , By 134: 
the power of Vijnyanagnr had spread to the JTAnara coast, and t«i 
years later (1344), with the help of the chief of Tolingana, Harihar 
seized the country occupied by the Musalmans in tho Deccan and 
drove them out, so that, according to Ferislitn, within a few months 
Muhammad Tuglilik’s Deccan possessions were reduced to Dovgiri, 
whose name in 1338 he had changed to Danlatabad or the City of 
Wealth. 5 I’erishta's statement that in ISM tliB MnsalmAns lost all 
their Deccan possessions escept Danlatabad seems exaggerated. In 
1347 among the new nobility or Amir Jddiilds, whom the cinpeior 
summoned to Daulatnbad aud who revolted, were the amirs ot 
RAybAg, Hukeri, and Bijapur, 0 Ferislita’s statement that iu 1347 
MusalmAn noble3 held RAybAg, Hukeri, and BijApur, together with 
the fact that till 1472 the Belganm fort was held by a Hindu chiof 
subordinate to Vijaynagar, shows that about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, Belganm north of the Glintprahha including 
Athui and Chikodi was m MusalmAn hands and was part of the- 
Deccan, and Belganm south of the Ghatprabha was part of the 
Hindu kingdom of the KarnAtak. 

In 1347 the successful revolt of the now nobles against Muhammad 
Tughlik resulted in tho founding of the Bohmani dynasty (1347- 
1490) and the separation of the Deccan from Northern India. The 
founder of the Bahmani dynasty was an Afghan, ^ named Hassau 
Gangu, whose capital was otKulhargn nearly midway between BijApnr 
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' and Hnidarabad. Within a abort poriod tbo whole country between 
. tbo Bbima and Adoni or Advdni about forty miles north-east of Beldri 
and between Clionl and Bidar, including tbo west Nizdm’s Doccan and 
Ifarndtalr, tbo Bombay Deccan and tbo north Bombay ICarndtak, and 
tbo central Konkan, was brought under tbo authority of Allit-nd-din 
. tho first Babmani king (1347 -1 358). 1 * In 1357 Alld-cd-din Bahmuni 
• divided Lis kingdom into four chief govornmonts. His Bolgamn 
possessions wero included in tbo first of those divisions which strotchcd 
from Kulburga west to Ddbliol in llntudgiri and south to Rdicliur 
and Mndgnl. This was placed under Malik Scif-ud-din Gburi.® 
Part of tlio Karndtak, ns far west as tbo Kdnara, frontior, including 
south Bolgaum, acknowledged ns overlords tbo Vijnynnagar kings. 
Tims, ns beforo, tho border lino of tbo Deccan and tbo Karndtak 
continued to pass through tbo presont district of Bolgaum. Tho 
Bnhmnuis and tbo Vijnj'.mngnr kings kept up an almost constant 
rivalry. Tho usual scat of tlioir wars scorns to have lain boyond tho 
limits of the Bombay ICnrntMnk, and the record of their wars is 
probably ouo-sidcd ns Fcrishta dwells on Musnlmnn victories and 
passes over Musalmdn defeats. In 1368 Bubka, tbo second Vijaya- 
nagar king (1350-1379) suffered a series of defeats at tlio bands of 
Muhammad Shdh Babmani (1358-1375), tbo first Mubammadan 
sovereign who, in person, crossed the Tmigblindra and ontored 
Vijnynnagar territory. Fcrishtadescribcstlic Vijnynnagar territory of 
1 375 as comprising tho sen-port of Goa, tbo fort rcss of Bclgaum, and 
other places not included in the Karndtalc proper. 3 * Tlio woods and 
bill forts of tbo Vijaynnagar country, bclwcon tho Krishna and tlio 
Tungbbndra, guarded it against foreign invasion, and the country 
was tilled with a prosperous and loyal people.* In 1375 Mtijnliid 
Shah Babmani (1375-1378) demanded from Bukka tbo Vijaynnagar 
king the territory east of tbo Tunghhadm, tbo fort of Bnnkdpur 
in Dbarwdr, nnd other places among which Bolgaum was probnbly 
included. 0 Bukka refused. In tlio war which followed bo was 
driven through tlio forests to Capo Bdmas in Goa, but successfully 
evaded capture. 0 Mujdhid Shdli then besieged Adoni or Advdni 
but without success. From Adoni, Mujdhid, under the advice of 
Malik Seif-ud-din Gburi the governor of his south-west province, 
turned his arms against tbo forts from Goa to Bolgaum and Bnnkdpur, 
but lioro too ho mot with little success. 7 Taking advantage of tho 
troubles which followed Mujdliid’s n'ssassinalion in 1378, tho 
Vjnynnagnr king Harihar II. (1379-1*101) complotoly defeated tho 
Musalmfius. From 1378 to 1397 tho country seems to linvo boon at 
rest. This poriod of rest was followed by tho awful ruin of tho 
Durgn Devi famine during which, beginning with 1390, twelve 
years aro said to lmvo pussed without rain. The country bocamo 
a dcsorl and tho hill forts nnd strong places fell from tho Musaltndns 
into tho hands of potty cliiofs and loaders of bandits. 8 In 1398, 
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]-H)G, 1-117, mitl 1123 tlio Buhmani and Vijayanagar kin® v™ 1 
at war, lint tho general limits of tlio two territories seeoiixstfc 
have licen greatly changed. 1423 and 1425 were years of W< 
and famine.* During tlio first three-quarters of the RfteraS 
century the issue of tlio wars was in favour of the Babmani king«. 

Under Dev IUyn (1401-1451), Mnllikarjuna (Mfil-llCi), ad 
Vimp;ik>lm (14G5-1470) tlio powor of Vijnynnagar gradually carji 
The Mnsnlmnns claim that tlio wars in 1435 and 1444 reduce! fe 
Vijuyaimgar kings to lie tributaries. Somo disastrous campaigataj ’ 
have forced Vijaynnagnr to Imy off the Mtisalnuins, lrat the Kit * 
adranco of the Mitanlman borders shows that tlic permanent psife ' 
of tlio two powers was not greatly changed. 4 In 1470 the caplared 
(5on by Mahmud Gawfin Gilfini, tlio primo minister of Muhameii 
Shall Bnhuiuni II. (1403-1518), was a severe blow to Vijayanapi. 1 
In 1472 under orders from VimpAksba of Vijnynmigar, VikmnEij 
Raja of Bolgmun, helped hy the Hindu chief of BnnkApurin DMmr/' 
made an at tempi to retake Goa. Muhammad Sliiih Bakmani p:'- 
himsclf at the head of a large army' and marched against Belgamo, 
which is described ns a fortress of great strength, surrounded by * 
deep wot ditch, and near it a pass whoso only approach wns’fortifa! 
by redoubts/ According to Forishta Vikrama Ittiy, whocoromamk! 
the fort-, at first asked terms which woro refused. IIo then defended 
hitnsclf witli great vigour and prevented KhwAja Mahmud Gama 
tlio Bnhinnni general from filling with wood and earth the wet ditch 
in which lay the chief strength of tlio fort. Tho besiegers then 
began to form t reaches and dig mines, apparently at this time a nwr 
feature in Dcccan warfare. Tlirco mines were sprung and mad* • 
practicable breaches, in tho fort wall. Tho breaches were at once 
stormed, and, in spite of a gallant dcfonco and tho loss of hr* 
thousand of tlio besiegers, Muhammad Shall succeeded in gaining 
tho ramparts, Tho inner citadel had yot to ho carried, but VikrauJ 
Ray despairing of success, disguised himself and was adinitlod to 
tho Bnhmnni king's presenco as a messenger from the Belganm chief. 
In tho king’s presenro ho threw his tnrban round his neck and 
discovered himself, saying that ho had cowa with his family to kiss 
tho foot of tho throne. Muhammad admiring his courage received him 
into his order of nobles. The now territories were added to the 
estates of KliwAja Mahmud Gawnn who bad distinguished himself 
during tho siege.” Dyamavva tho guardian of Belgaum fort was taken 
out by tho Musaltnnns. In a small temple near the fort she is still 
worshipped onee in twolvo years, when, along with goats sheep 
fowls and cocoanuts, twelve buffaloes are sacrificed to her. 6 In 
1472 and 1473 the country was wasted by famine. So many died or. 
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. Ioffe- their homes that in the third year when rain Tell scarcely any 
remaiuod to till the land. 1 

q Tho capture of Belgaum and tho conquest of its dependencies 
l ; brought tho whole of the Bombay KarnAtak under MusalmAn rule and 
for a time crushed tho power of tho Yijnyanagar king. In 1478 the 
_ Bahmani minister KhwAja Gawun, a Porsian of groat learning and 
“ power, finding so large a territory unwieldy, divided tho Bahmani 
kingdom into eight larafs or provinces. Each province had its own 
governor appointed by the king, and each governor had sovornl officers 
' under him also appointed by the king for tlio management of tho 
'■ different parts of the province. Tho practice of leaving all tho forts 
• in each province in tho hands of ench provincial governor was stopped. 

One fortress only was allowed to tho governor. The others were kept 
‘ in the hands of officers and troops appointed by the king and paid 
from head-quarters. Under this new distribution the country from 
' Junnar, including several dependent districts in the south, Indapur 
in Poona, WAi and Miin in SAtAra, and the forts of Goa and Belgaum, 
were placed nnder tho governorship of Fakr-nl-Mulk. 2 In 1481 
some Bahmani oflicors, whoso power suffered under tho new system 
of control, plotted against Khwdja GawAu. Ho was falsely accused 
of treason and was pnt to death by the king’s order. Muhammad’s 
powor never recovered tho loss of Kliwaja GawAn who alone was 
able to control tho rivalries and disaffection of tho ambitious nobles 
of the Bahmani court. 3 About the same time (1479), under Nnrsingh, 
who according to ono account was tho slavo of tho last king 
YirnpAksha, according lo a second account was a chief of Telingana, 
and according to a.third account was of a Tulav or South K&nara 
family, a fresh dynasty arose at Vijayanagar whoso energy onco 
more made tho Hindu KarnAtak a fit rival for tho MusalmAn Deccan. 
In 1481 tho now Yijayanngnr king Narsingli attempted to recover 
Goa. Tho attack was repelled by Mnliammad Shah who is mentioned 
as visiting Belgaum and examining tho city and fortifications. 4 
The ambition of tho provincial governors, which KliwAja GawAn 
had succeeded in curbing, after his doalh did not long remain at rost. 
In 148D Ahmad Nizam KhAn the governor of tho Junnar’ province 
and Yusuf Adil Khun tho governor of BijApur, though they con- 
tinned to pay nominal allegiance to Mahmud Bahmani (1482-1518) 
assumed independent powor. Of those nobles, Yusuf Adil KhAn, who, 


* Brigga’ Feriahta,' II, 40i. 

3 Briggs’ Fcrishta, IL 502-503 ; Scott’s Dcccan, I. 108- 1C9 ; Grant Dud's MarAtliAs, 
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3 According to Fcrishta Khwdja GawAn, who was connected with tho family of tlio 
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as lUo founder of the Bij&pur dynasty (1480-1080) is one of tie ek 
important characters in Belganm history, was a foreign soldicrV 
fortune, surnamed Sarnia from tho Porsian city of SSva, 1 sadij 
behoved to hnro boon a son of Agha MurAd or Aunurath Saltan oi ' 
Turkey. 2 About tlio time when Ahmad NizAm Khan and YpafAjj 
Khan quietly assumed indopondonco another noble of the Mmsi 
court Bahadur GilAni, tbo governor of tho Konltan, hrole into 
open rebellion, lie seized Belganm and Goa, established Me l&{. 
quarters at Snnkeshvar about thirty miles north of Belgian, wl 
afterwards (1480) possessed himself of Miraj and JamkhsA f® 
attempt to establish a nary on the Konfean coast stated & 
(langorous enmity of MAlimud Begad a (1459-1511) the greatest otfe 
Gujar.it Alunadabad Sultans, who at this timo hold the Konhan coast 
as far south ns Clsoul. Under Bogada’s remonstrances and threats 
Mahmud Sh/ih was forced to tako aotirc measures againBt the kW 
Giliini. In 1493, with tho help of 5000horso sent byYnsnfAdl 
KMu of Biyiyur, who probably looked, with disfavour on Gilanit , 
attempt to sccnro Bio whole IConkan soa-board, MAlimnd Shfis 
look Jnmklmndi and gave it in clmrgo to Yusuf Adil KhAn’s troop. 
Prom Jatnkbandi Mahmud passed to Sankcshvnr whoso fortifications 
wore still unfinished and whiob in threo days yielded to tho ling. 
From Sankoslivnr Mahmud marched agninst Miraj, twontj-dgt« 
miles west of Athni, defeated GilAni’s troops, and took the 
town. GilAni, nftor ono or two more roverses beyond Belgaam 
limits, was (1493) slain by an arrow, and his estate including Belgatun 
was conferred on Ein-ul-JMulk Gilitni. 3 In 1498, though they con- 
tinued to acknowledge their nominal supremacy till 1526, that is a 
century after (1426) tho Bahmnnis had moved their capital from 
Xnlburgato Bidar, tho three strongest of the Bahmani nobles, Ynsni 
Adil KMn of BijApur, Ahmad Nizfim KMn of Jnnnar afterward oi 
Ahmadnogar, and Entb Kha» of Golkonda agreed to divide tho 
Deccan. In this division Ein-ul-Mnlk GiMni's estate of Belganm 
and the neighbouring districts was assigned to BijApur. Ein-ul-Mnlfc 
GilAni did not resist tho transfer of his allegiance from Bidar tc 
BijApur and in tokon of his approval went with 6000 horse to tht 
capital of his new overlord. About this time Hnkeri twenty-five 
miles north of Belgaum and its neighbourhood was in chargo o 1 
Fnteh BaliAdur a captain of one thousand horse 4 In 1502 Yusui 
Adil Shah, jealous of the growing power of Ein-ul-Mulk GilAni, took 
from him his command in the BijApur army, and reduced his 
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possessions to tho districts of Hukeri and Belgaum. Ein-ul-Mulk 
continued to hold Hukeri during the forty-threo years onding 15-16, 
where several tombs and water-courses remain as a trace of his 
government. 1 

During the first half of the sixteenth century tho power of 
Bijdpur was prevented passing south by tho alliance between 
Vijayanagnr and the Portuguese. Prom 1498, when, under Yasco 
da Gama they reached the Malabdr coast, till, towards the close of 
1510 they finally ousted Bijiipur from Goa, tho Portuguese fought 
not against . the Hindus but against tho M uhammndans. Prom 
the first the Portuguese did their best to gain Yijayanagar a6 an 
ally. But Nnrsiugh and after his death in 1508 his successor 
Krishna Pity themselves had designs on Goa, and gave tho Portuguese 
little support till, in 1610, the Portuguese proved themselves strong 
enoughunaidedtodofcatBijdpur. 2 Tho final successoftho Portuguese 
at Goa was quickly followed by a close alliance between Krishna Rdy 
ind the Portuguese. The power of Vijnyauagar was greatly increased 
by tho ammunition and guns, tho horsos, and tho trained arLillerymen 
supplied by tho Portugese, and during Krishna Rdy’s long reign 
(1508-1542) Vijayanagnr was perhaps tho richest state that ever 
field sway in Southern Tndin. 3 At tho samo time, apparently 
shortly before the final conquest of Goa by tho Portuguese, Bijdpur 
was weakened by tho death of its great ruler Yusuf Adil Shdb. 4 
fu March 1510, when the nows of Dalboquorqiie’s capture of Goa 
reached Belgaum, tlio Hindus rose, drove out the Bijdpur garrison 
md resumed their former allegiance to tho Yijayanagar kings. 6 
Though tho Belgaum Hindus were soon reduced and though 
Belgaum and Hukeri long belonged to Bijdpur, Krishna Rdy of 
Vijayanagnr seems to liavo spread his power as far north ns Rdybdg. 
1 Kdaarcso inscription dated 1514-15 (<S. 1430), at Ugargol three 
niles south-east of Saundnlti, mentions tho name of Bommnppa of 
Bdgi that is Rdybdg, as ono of Krishna Ray's military officers 
>r nuiks. G In 1511 Belgaum was taken from Ein-ul-Mulk, and, 
.ogether with the titlo of Asad Khun, was granted to Khnsru 
Turk, a Persian" of the province of Ldr nnd a Shin by religion, in 
ward for delivering tho young king Ismdil Adil Shah (151 1-1535) 
rom the treachery of his guardian Knmdl Khan Dakbani. 7 Asad 
Klidn held Belgaum for thirty-eight years (1511-1549) during 
yhich ho was the mainstay of Bijdpur power. His is the greatest 
lame tho' local history can boast, lie is the hero of tlio Belgaum 
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3 Qoa was taken by Dalboquerciuo on tlio 0th of March 1510. It was recovered by 
bo Bijdpur troops on tho 23rd of May 1010 and was again taken nnd finally held by 
ialboquorquo on the 25th of November. Compare liripgB' Fciislita, HI. 30 j Com* 
nentaries of Dalboquorque, II. 89, 91, 125. Deeadas Do Barros, II. liv. v. CI1 , Faria 
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Musalmrins, and is now a saint whose power keeps the c y a 
spirit from ruining his beloved town of Belgam Ia ISIS, 
war with the brother kings of Vijayanagar, Krishna J 
Acliyuta Rriya (1508-1542), Asad Khdn saved the Bijapnr emj 
from the danger into which the rashness of Ismail Adil Stay 
brought them and led the troops back in safety to the capital 
this service he was rewarded with the title of Sipih Sjlfr K 
Commander-in-ChieL Several districts were added to his estate 
and from that time Asad Khdn became the king’s chief aimer. 1 * Ig 
1523 he was Bijdpur envoy at Sholapur when the kings seta 
Mariam was married to Burhdn Nizam Sbdh of Ahmalnaja 
(1508-1553).® In 1524 near Sholapur Asad Khan gained j 
brilliant victory over the confederate kings of Ahmaimjir 
and Berarand the regent of Bidar, the bone of contention bang 
the fort of Sholapur with its five and a half districts which wereai 
to have been ceded by Bijdpur to Ahmadnagar as the marriage 
portion of the Bijdpur princess. In this battle Asad Khdn tool 
Burhdn Shrill's standard, forty elephants, cannon, and baggage. Hi 
was presented with eleven of the elephants and the pay oi crap 
soldier in his army was raised. To enable him to bear this expend 
Ismail gave to Asad Khan’s troops tho land "allotted for the support 
of the harem and half the customs levied at tho forts. 3 It 
1528 Asad Khdn once more completely defeated the Ahmad- 
nagar king, and took much of his baggage, and twenty elephants. 
Except one elephant called Alla Baksha or The Gift of God, S 
which Xsmdil kept for himself, these animals were 1 present* 1 
ed to Asad Khdn whom in his letters or firmans Ismail ad- 
dressed ns Farzan or son. 4 In 1529 Asad Khdn accompanied 
his master Ismdil against Amir Barid the regent of Bidar, an old, 
experienced, and crafty prince. The Bijdpur troops won the day 
chiefly through the skill of Asad Khdn, whom, when tho battle was 
over, the king embraced in the sight of the whole army. Asad 
Khan followed this sucoess by surprising the Bidar regent in a fit 
of debauchery and carrying him prisoner to the Bijripnr camp. In 
1531 Asad Khdn gained a fourth victory over Ahmadnagar and 
established the superiority of Bijdpur throughout the Deccan. 5 In 
1534, on his death-bed, Ismail Adil Khdn appointed Asad Khdn 
Protector of the Kingdom and guardian of Ills eldesfcson Jtfallu Adil 
Shah. Disorders which threatened to break out on the king’s doath 
were firmly suppressed by Asad Khdn. Afterwards, disgusted with 
the conduct of the young king, Asad Khdn resigned his post at 
court and retired to Belgaum. He was accompanied by Yusuf Khdn, 
a Turkish nobleman who had on estate at Kittar about twenty-five 
miles south-east of Belgaum.® The conduct of Malm Adil Shrill not ' 
only disgusted his guardian, it alienated his friends, oven his grand- 
mother took part against him. After a reign of six months he was < 
deposed and blinded byTusuf Khdn of 

was placed on the throne. Ibrahim Add Shah (158o-loo7) abjured 
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tlic Shia tenets ofhis father and grandfather and ordered Asad Khan 
to enlist Deccnuis in his sorvico nnd to adopt the Stinni faith. Asad 
IClura dismissed six hundred foreigners out of a thousand, but refused 
to change his faith, and, both in his camp and on his estate, publicly 
practised the Shia rites, an indulgence which the king prudently 
, allowed. 1 Under the new kinglbrdliim II. Asad Khun resmned his post 
of Commandcr-in-Chief. Through his advice an nmy marched to 
Vijayaungnr, and, on their rotura Asad Khitn wont to attack Adoni or 
Advdui, concluded a peace, and rcturnod. 2 Asad Kh/in’s enemies tried 
to persuade lbnthitn that the peace was against Bijiipur interests and 
■ was duo to corruption. Ibriihiin refused to believe this charge, and, on 
Asnd Kluin’s return, presented him with robes nnd made him Prime 
Winistcras well as Comtnandcr-in-Chief. Thisstill more enraged Asnd 
Killings enemies. Yusuf Khiin of ICitlur nccusod him of meditating 
the surrender of the Belgaum fort to Burluin Niziim of Ahmadnagar, 
who, like Asnd Klidn, was a Shin. This time his enemies succeeded. 
Under Yusuf’s advico the king summoned Asad Khiin to Bijiipur, 
but Asad Kbiln pleaded sickness and romnined at Belgaum. After 
fruitless attempts to poison him, lands near Belgaum were given to 
Yusuf that, when the chanco o ffored, ho might scizo tho minister. 
Once near Belgaum, wliilo Asad was riding alone some distance 
ahead of his guard, Yusuf Khiin attacked him with a troop of horse. 
Asad Khiin, who was a mnn of giant strength and a famous swords- 
man, attacked and put Yusuf Khiin to flight, nnd with tho help of 
his guard made Yusuf’s men prisonors. 3 * King Ibrahim professed 
much anger at Yusuf’s conduct, confined him, and asked Asnd 
Khtln to do with him what ho pleased. Asnd Khiin blamed Ins 
own ill-luck and set Yusuf’s men freo with presents.* 'Puking 
advantage of this quarrel between Ibriihiin nnd Asad Klitin, Burluin 
.Nizam of Alnnadnagar nnd Amir Bnrid of Jlidar spread abroad 
reports that Asad Khiin had promised to give them Belgium. In 
1 <542 tho Ahmadnagar king attacked tho Bijiipur territory nnd moved 
south towards Belgaum. According to Poribhta Asiul Khiin was 
not in treaty with Bijiipur’s enemies. Still, to t-avo his estates from 
plunder, ho joined Burluin Niziiin with six thousand horse and his 
example wns followed bj’ Eiu-ul-Mulk of llukeri. Ibrahim Adi! 
Sluih retired to Kulbarga leaving the country ns far ns Bijiipur at 
the mercy of tho invaders. Asad Kluin explained to Imnd Sluih, tho 
king of Borar, that ho wns not really in alliance with Ahtnndnagnr 
and asked him to help his mnstor Ibriiliim. Imnd Sluih agreed and 
the siege of Bijiipur was raised. Asad Klilin loft his nominal nllics 
and went over to Imad Shall through whom he was restored to his 
master’s confidence. In proof of Ids favour towards Asad Kluin 
Ibriihitn Shall imprisoned Yusuf’s agents, and conferred Yusuf’s 
oslntcs nmong them Kitlur on Ein-ul-Mulk tho governor of Ilukori, 
who, under tho persuasion of Asnd Khiin, had rejoined tho Bijiipur 
service. 5 Tho enemy wns drivcu from Bijiipur and peaco was 
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concluded, In 15-13 Bijupur attacked on three sides", bv 

Nizam of Alnnadnagar, by Jaroshid Kutab Sk&h of Golkoaij'S 
by R&m RAya of Yijayanagar, was on the brink of ruin. IViloriri 
Asad Kluin’s advice Ibrahim Shdk bonght oB 'Bwblm‘Xi&j 
and R.itn Rdya and turned Ms whole strength. a»sjsst(s.4!fmi&» 
After taking some 'forts Asad Khan followed Kutab Shah <fe 
to Golkonda, completely defeated him, and in a combat infeed’ 
a wound which disfigured Kutab Shdh for life. Aai Han , 
returned victorious to Bijdpur and was honoured by tie Icing? 
After this, probably in 1544-45, Burhan Niz&m again 
Bijfipur. Ho was once more met by Asad- KMn anl a , 
‘time routed with heavy loss. In reward for this fresh arosa; j 
Ibriihim added several districts to Asad Khan’s estate* Seta i 
after this Ibrahim Adil SMh on slight suspicion pit- many 4 J 
his nobles to death and made himself so liatefnlto others that s 
plot was formed to dethrone him and raise his brother Abdulla fc 
the throne. The plot was discovered and Abdulla fled for safety’.ta 
Goa. Ibrahim believed that Asad Khan was apnrty.to this plobasi 
he was forced to retire to Belganm. With the aid of the PoHugwa 
Nizam Shah and Kutab Shrill, Abdulla proclaimed himself king til 
inarched to Bijstpnr, Asad KMn was asked to join in .tho rows 
but angrily declined. The sudden illness of Asad KMn nostroju 
the- insurgents’ chance of success. As Bnrhan Niz&in w» s pasanji 
Belgamn on his way to Bijiipur he heard that Asad was dongerou',f‘ 
ill. Contrary to agreement Bnrhan stopped in the hope that on Asad, 
death he might be able to seize the fort of Belgaum. >° prep^ ] 
tho way ho sent a Brdhman spy to buy ovor Asad's men. 'Asm 
recovered, and, hearing what was going on, seized Burhd-n NMin>. 
epy and killed him, and put to death ns many of the garrison as 
seemed to have been tampered with. This open breach with Burto 
encouraged Ibrahim’s supporters the insurrection was quelled, anu 
Abdulla was forced to retire to Goa where he remained till a’ 1 * 3 death in 
J554. In 1549 Asad KMn sent word to Ibriihim that he was dying 
and wished to see him before he died. IbrAhim started for Belganm, 
put, before he arrivod, Asad Khdn had died at Mandoli tlmeo mile? 
goutk-westof Belgaum. His tomb or dargain tlieBelgnumcUmpis stil 
worshipped both by Musnlmrins and Hindus. Asad’s son Afahnmmac, 
jCishwar Khan was mndo governor of Hukori, Beignam, an<3 RayMg 
and tho rest of Asad's estates and treasures went to the. king/ 
According to Fcriskta ,■* besides for his prowess as a soldior and 
Jjis skill as a statesman, Asad Khdn was famous as tho patron and 
protector of all tho learned and distinguished mon in the Deccan. Ho 
lived at Belgaum in the greatest magnificence. Ho had 250 house- 
hold servants, Georgians, Circassians, Hindus, and . Abyssiniaiis. 
He had sixty large and 150 small elephants, and, in his stables 


1 Briggs’ Fcrishta, in. 04. . * f“T ,8ht ?» HI. 05- 

a Briggs’ Fcrishta, III. 100.101, Aoo^iiW to i orfngwwe luntonW a tenth 
of AbmI K hUn's riches valueil at ten million ducats or £2 2o0,000 were used to brill 
their government to give nil Alnlulla s canto, Briggs .rensnta, III. 017. 

■* Briggs’ Forishta, III. 101-102, 
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• besides those of mixed breed were 450 Arab liorsos. In bis kitchens 
'100 fowls, thirty sbeep, and 2700 pounds (100 Deccan mans ) of rice 

• were daily cooked. He set tbe fashion, which all men of rank 
followed, of wearing a gold waistband and a dagger. He attempted 
to manage elephants with a bit and bridle but the bit failed to control 

• them in their fits of fury. Both Hindus and Musalmans still worship 

- him as the guardian of Belgaum. In the fine Safa mosque are 
. still kept his sabre-proof quilted jacket, his Kuran, and his leaden- 

- soled shoes, heavier than a man can lift, wearing which he used to loap 
-on the platform at the south wall of the mosque. 

• After Asad Khan’s death (1549) one Seif-ud-din Ein-ul-Mulk rose 
in Ibrahim's favour and was made commander-in-chief. In 1550 one 
Slier KkAn built the town of ShahApur, originally called Shdhpet as 
th epetta or market of the fortof Belgaum. 1 In 1551 war again broke 
out between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, and a brilliant victory was 

'lost by the king’s distrust oi his commander Ein-ul-Mulk. Disgusted 
with the king Ein-ul-mulk retired to his estates and possessed himself 
of the country watered by the Man in Satara, and of YAlva, Miraj, 
and other districts possibly parts of north Belgaum. Two fruitless 
attempts were made to dislodge Ein-ul-Mulk from his new possessions. 
In 1557 Ibrahim Adil SliAh died leaving sons, two of whom because 
of their leaning towards the Shia faith, were under watch, the eldest 
Ali at Miraj and the younger Tahamasp at Belgaum. When the 
king was on his death-bed Muhammad Kishwar Klutn, Asad Khan’s 
son, who possessed great wealth and influence, sided with the elder 
son Ali, and after Ibrahim’s death released him from Miraj and 
placed him on the throne as Ali Adil Shah (1557-1579). In 1558 
Muhammad Kishvar Khan, who was made commander-in-chief, was 
sent as ambassador to Ram Raya the regen t of Vi j ayanagar (1542-1555) 
to enter into a league with him against Ahmadnagar. The embassy 
was successful and RAm Raya was of great assistance to BijApur. 
Though useful RAm RAya proved a dangerous ally. He grew 
arrogant and wrested several districts from Bijfipur probably parts 
of east Belgaum. 2 Enraged with his insolence Kishwar KhAn 
negotiated a league against RAm Raya to which the four MusalmAn 
kings of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, and Bidar became parties. 
In 1565 this league ended in the complete defeat of RAm RAya at the 
battle (25th January) fought on the banks of the Krishna eighteen 
miles south of Talikoti in the MuddebihAl sub-division of Bijdpur. 
Though the overthrow of Vijayanngar was complete, the jealousy of 
Bijapur and Ahmadnagar prevented either power from annexing 
any part of the conquered country. As much of it as had formerly 
belonged to Bijapur and had beon lately usurped by Ram RAya 
was recovered by Vitta Gauda PAtil of Avrddi on the Bkima. This 
Yitta Gauda is the ancestor of the Navalgund chief, now the desdi 
of Sirsangi, about twelve miles north-east of Saundatti. Under 
IbrAhim Adil ShAh he commanded a body of horse and foot, and, in 
reward for his services, obtained the chief hereditary office of the 


1 Stokes’ Belgaum, 45. 

5 Silcock’s Bijiipur, 27. Au undated inscription of Sadishiv Bay tlio nominal 
ruler of Vijayanagar (1542-1573) lias been found at Murgod about twenty-five milos, 
cast of Belgaum. Di. Burgess’ Aiclucologtcal Lists, 45. 
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division of Kokkatauur now \n Atlmi. Ho distinguished lunsdl 
at tlio battle of Tdlikoti, whero be supplied and commanded 1000 
liorso nnd 2000 foot. After tho battle bo took the fort o[ 1 * 
Torgal in East Bclgaura, tho sub-divisions of Tordnl'and Yidrad, 
tbe Parasgad villages of Sattigcri, Snnndntti, Govankop, Ynkkiradi, 
Murgod, Asundi, and Huli, and the JBdddini village of Mutknvi. ,In 
1506 Ali Adil Shfili rownrdod Vitta Ganda by creating liim S» 
Dcstii of Torgal and conferred on bitu many rights and honours. 1 ' 

In 15G8 tlio natural dislike and suspicion of Akwntk&gir 
and Bijnpur onco more brongbt on a war. Kishwar KhSu < 
presented with bis father’s standard the Angry Lion, and ms 
sent to ravngo Ahmad nagar, a sorvico which cost liim bl> 
life. In 1570 Ahmadnagnr and Bijiipur again joined to fora ‘ 
a lengno. With tlio assist nnco of the Afusalmans of Kalilal 
they dotormined to attack all the Portuguese possessions nnd ruin 
their power. The heroic defence of Chenl against tho Ahinaduegar 
usmy nuA of Goa against Biyipwr oaded. in tlve total defeat of vte 
allies* Still tlio alliance had important effects. Tho fooling 
between Ahmadnagar nnd Bijiipnr grew more friendly, and in 1573 
they agreed that Bijiipur would not stand in tho way of Ahmadnogai’s 
conquest to tho north nnd north-east and that Ahmadnagar would 
in no way hinder tho spread of Bijiipur power to the south.- Ali 
Adil Sluih accordingly turned his nttention to tlio' country still' 
held by Vijnyanngar, In 1573, before reducing Dlidrwdr and the 1 
surrounding territory, Ali Adil Sluih marched on Turku], that is 
Torgal. This in 356‘G tho king had hiincelf granted to Vitta Gauds, 
or, ns Ferislitn calls him Vcnkntti Yesov Biiy, but Vitta had since 
refused to acknowledge Bijiipur as his overlord. After a siege oi 
seveu months Vitta Gaudn or Venkatti gave himself up and was 
put to death with torture. 3 Vitta’s estates seem to havo 
remained in liis family. By the captnre of Dharwdr nnd Bankdpur 
in tho same year, Bolgaum and Kittur censed to be frontier ' 
districts. Tlio change reduced their military importance, but 
probably incrensod tboir safety and wealth.* In 1 5S3 tho English \ 
traveller Fitch found Bolgnum, tlio first town botweon Goa and * 
Bijdpnr, a good market for diamonds, rubies, sapphires and other i 
precious stones. 0 From this time, for more tlmn acoutury, tho whole \ 
of tho Bombay Kavndtak remained under Bijiipur. * 

In 1580 Ali Adil Shitli was assassinated and was succeeded by his 
nepliow Ibrahim Adil Shah (1580- 1G2G) a minor. In 1582, taking , 
advantage of tho confusion which prevailed at Bijiipur, the kings of ‘ 
Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, and Bidnr besieged Bijiipur, bat the energy 
of Dildvar Khdn, a Bijdpur nobleman, forced the invaders to raise 
the Biege. The Nizdm Sbdhi army returned to Ahmadnagar, on 
the way plundering Hukeri, Rdybdg, ana Miraj.® In 2593 prince ' 
Ism&il the brother of king Ibrdbin) IL* who, since 1580, had been 


1 Stokes’ Eclcaum, 30. _ . . . _ , 

“Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 521, 623; Fanny Souza in Kerr’s Voyages, VI 400 . sv, 
Cunha’a Choul, 49, 04. , w , • -3 , Da 

•- * Stokes* Bdgauiu, 37. 

Bnggs Ferislitn, in. 154,' 413 , 


* 5 r >Kgs’ Fonshta, III. 133. 1 Stokes’ Bolgaum, 37. 

5 Pitch in Uaixis’ Voyages, 1. 207. f ®- 5s; ' ~ 
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kept; a state prisonor at Belgaum, won the governor and garrison 
of Belgaum to his side, possessed himself of the fort, and broke 
into open revolt. Burlidn Nizdm of Ahmadnagar promised bim 
help, and most of the Bijdpur nobles openly or secretly sympathised 
with him. Ibrahim sent an army under Elias Khdn to quell the 
rebellion" and besiege Belgaum where the prince still remained. 
During the siege Ein-ul-Mulk, a commander in Ibrahim’s army, 
outwardly aiding the siege, secretly strengthened Ismail’s garrison 
by sending them grain and other necessaries and at last openly 
declared in Ismail’s favour. The siege was broken and Elias Khan 
retired to Bijapur. Ein-ul-Mulk with an army of thirty thousand 
men marched to Belgaum and persuaded prince Ismd.il to quit the 
fort and move towards Bijdpur. Before they started a second army 
under a fresh general Hamed Khd .11 came from Bijdpur. Hamed 
Kkdn professed great respect for Ismdil and attachment to bis cause. 
Tempted by the prospect of Hamed Khan’s support Ein-ul-Mulk 
aud prince Ismdil left Belgaum. When too far from the fort to seek 
safety in flight, Hamed Khan fell on them, slew Ein-ul-Mulk, and 
captured prince Ismdil who was shortly after put to death. 1 Of 
Bijdpur rule in Belgaum during the rest of the sixteonth and the 
early part of the seventeenth century little information has been 
traced. From 1569 till 1615 Hukeri was held by a Bijdpur officer, 
named Banadulla Khdn, who in 1616 was succeeded by his son 
Bustam Zaindn. Afterwards Bustam Zamdn was promoted to Miraj 
and Kolhapur, and Hukeri was given to one Abdul Kliarid. 1629-30 
was a rainless year, followed by famine and pestilence. 2 

The spread of Moghal power southwards over Gnjardt in 1584 
and Kkdndesk ill 1 590, received a check after the fall of Ahmadnagar 
iu 1600. The military and civil talents of Malik Ambar recovered 
most of the Ahmadnagar territories for his master Murtaza Nizdm 
Slidh II. (1605-1631) and maintained his power till Malik Ambar’s 
death in 1626. In 1631 the Moghal general Asaf Khan laid siege to 
Bijdpur. His provisions were cut off aud he was forced to withdraw 
revenging himself by cruelly wasting the Bijdpur country as far west 
as Miraj and Baybdg. 3 In 1635, after the submission of Danlatabad, 
the Emperor tShdh Jahdu’s (1626-1657) title to the Ahmadnagar 
country was disputed by the first of modern Mardthds, Sbdkji, the 
father of the great Sliivdji, who was supported by Bijapur. Shdh 
•Jaksm sent his general Khdn Zamdn against Shahji who was driven 
from the north towards Miraj and Kolkdpur. Khdn Zamdn, weary 
of fruitless pursuit, employed his forces in laying waste the country 
about Kolhdpur, Miraj, and Rdybdg. He took and destroyed the 
towns, carried off the people, and pressod forward every means of 
ruin .till Bijapur made peace and left him to pursue Shahji. This 
war ended in the final overthrow of the Ahmadnagar kingdom (1636), 
the establishment of Moghal power as far south as the Bhima, 
aud the transfer of the rest of Ahmadnagar to Bijdpur on payment 
of a tribute to the Delhi Emperor. 4 In 1643 Abdul Kharid, 
tlio last Musalmdn chief of Hukeri who had been ousted by tho 
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Mariithn cliiof nf Pniihala died nn ^ ftn attempt to reinstate husoa 
failed. 1 In 1G-18 Belgium soon’ 3 to have formed part of the service, 
estate or jagir of AftilunntnAr kin Zahib Kh&n, originally as 
Ahyreininu slave of tlio nauio oL® c ™ in » ^ en a leading officer itj the 
Bijupar army. 2 In 10-19 Linga M«uda tlio fourth descendant of Tilt* " 
Gaudn of Torgnl received some ^ a,u ^ s as a reward for distinguished 
service in the field. In ] G5G», acv *n years after Shivaji's revolt 
agninst BijApur, Muhammad Sli 1 ^’ w ^ 10 succeeded TbrAhira Adilghoh , 
in 1020 died, tearing behind l» ira Ali Adit Shdh IT. 0650-1672) \ 
a youth of nineteen. In 1G5^ Anrangzeb, then viceroy of the > 
Deccan, began an unprovoked. ) vnr with Bijftpnr and marched 
against the young king. The fKjdpnr nrmy wu led by MulimnnwJ t" 

K tidn of Belgatnn now general nm ^ prime minister. Owing to the ! 
treachery of Muhammad Klidn, "‘lio was bought by Auraugzeb, tie 
Moglml army arrived nnoppos 0 ^ before Bijiipnr. The city mu 
saved by the alarming illness of Shdli «Tahiln which took Aurangmb ,- 
nniiElemy \o\it?ftn. A liasly Tins TOndttftrtSt will 'iare l &ti£i&i . 
army retired from BijAnar.® Mohammad KliAn the traitor was 
asked to court undor promise d protection. As ho entered the cityj 
ho was dragged from his olepl ,ni, t a »d murdered, 1 and his. estate 
bestowed on Ins son Khnwifs KhAn. 6 The peace with the Moulds , 
enabled Ali Adi! Sluth to tuf n Ms ar ms against his rebel subjec; 
Shivaji the founder of tlio Marina empire. In 1G59 under Afoul 
KIlAn au army was sent ngninfit Shivaji, Afzul Kh/tn mado his way ; 
west ns far ns MaMbnloshvnr, l hcro near PratApgnd was deceived 

nnd slain by Shivaji and his nrmf destroyed. ShivAji followed up this 1 
success by seizing tlio fort of Ihmh:ila about ten miles north-west 
oE KolliApur, and with it tl»° KolhSpnr district including the 
Snnkoshvar sub-division of Bclp* ultt i- ,<1 i l'ho BijApur officer Rustam 
ZamAn who bold Miraj ai»d KolhApur, according to letters 
from English merchants at BAjapur and KArvrdr, was believed - 
to havo been bribed by ShivtSj* aac * to have shared in the plunder ' 
vA twni eww WThcn. too lata ta save 

Kolhapur Rustam Zamdn was ordered to march against ShivAji. 
With 3000 liorso nnd a suif>B body of infantry he advanced to 
Pnnbdln, was defeated with g rca ^ l° ss > au d was driven across the 
Krishna followed by Sliivitji w'bo plundered tho country as far as 
BijApur, levied contributions, spread terror, and baffled pnrsnit. 8 
, In 1GC1 tho Bijiipnr king t® 0 * tlio field against ShivAji nud 
regained PnnluUa . In spito of this loss Shivaji’s power spread so 
rapidly tlmt in 1GG2 Bijapur agreed to cede him tho Konkan from 
KalyAn to Goa, and the Dec® 111 from the north of Poona to the 
south of Miraj.® In 1GG0 in s P lto of this favourable settlement 
ShiyAji joined tho Moghals »* attacking Bijdpnr. In 16G8 All 
Adil Shall was so lunuhlocl concluded a peace with the 

Moghals and made an agroOi’ lent with ShivAji' under which tho 

1 Moor’s Karrative of Cnptaiu * Stokes’ Bolgaum 40 - 

» Grant Duff’s MarJthrts, 70-n i « uto rr- B1 «. b ’ 40 ‘ 

* Siloock's Bij dour, 30 ; Grant Diiff’s^ffS’^' 7 .^' ... 

» Grant Dult’s Mattltluta SO ; Stoke* ^ Bolgaum, « «. 
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Bijdpur king engaged to pay £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000) to provont Chapter VII- 
Sliivaji levying the one-fourth or chauth of tlio Bijdpur revenues. 1 History- 
From 100S to 1686 Hukeri is said to Lave boon held by Indnrdv . „ 

Ghorpure. 2 In 1672 Ali Adil Shdh died leaving a son, Sultdn ’ 

-Sikandar (1672-1686) a child of five years. _ Kliawds Khdn wlio Mardiha Raids, 
in 1661, as second in command, had accompanied Ali Adil Shdh in iotj • igso. 

■ his expedition in the Karn&tak was made regent. Boforo his death 
Ali Adil Shah suggested that the leading nobles should be put in 
charge of the different provinces of the kingdom, the Bombay 
Karndtak being assigned to Abdul Karim Khdn the founder of tho 
family of the Savanur Nawabs. The regent set aside these 
arrangements fearing that the nobles when in charge of their 
provinces would treat his authority with little respect. Khawds 
Khan’s decision caused much ill-feeling at Bijdpur. 3 In 1673, taking 
advantngo of the dissensions at Bijdpnr, Sliivaji retook Panhdla, 
and on his way to the sack of Hubli in Dhdrwdr plundered Belgaum.* 

From this time Sliivaji seems to have been master of great part of 
Belgaum. In face of this fatal advanco of Mavdtha power tho 
Bijdpur nobles set aside their private disputes. In 1673 Abdul Karim 
Klidn was sent against tbe Mardtbds and regained possession of 
tbe open country round Panhdla. While ho was busy in tho west, 
a Maratlia force appeared plundering near Bijdpur. Abdul Karim 
was recalled to defend the capital, and, between Bijdpur and Miraj, 
was attacked and forced to come to terms. In 1674 Abdul Karim 
Khan again mnrehed to retake Panbdln but was again defeated. 

In 1674, at liis capital on Rdigad lull in Koldba, Shivdji assumed 
tho titles and ensigns of royalty, and, in the same year, to strengthen 
' liis hold on tho Belgaum country ho is said to have built 360 strong 
places. Among these were the forts of Parasgad, Kntharigad, and 
Huli in the Parasgad sub-division. These and many other forts, 
each witha’temple to Shivaji’s patron goddess Bbavdui, were finished 
within eighteen months.- To realizo his claims on the surrounding 
country these forts were gari’isonod, and, under grants from Bijdpur, 
a fort cess or gad-jmUi was levied on the neighbouring villages. 5 In 
1675 the regent Khawds Khdn was assassinated becauso ho had 
agreed to hold Bijdpur as a province of the Mogbal empire. Tho 
chief anth'ority fell into tbo hands of Abdnl Karim Khan, who 
defeated the Moghals in several actions and forced them to enter 
into terms honourable to Bijdpur. 0 In 1679 on tho death of tho 
regent Abdnl Karim Khan, tho Moghals again laid siege to Bijdpur. 

Abdul Karim Klidn’s successor applied for nid to Sliivaji, though 
in the year boforo Shivdji had taken several of tho Bijapur-Karndtnk 
districts. Shivdji made a vigorous attack on the Mogbal possessions 
in tho Deccan. At this juncture his eldest son Sarabhdji, who was 
a prisoner at Panhdla, revolted against his father and joined tho 
Mogbal army at Bijdpur. Shivdji marched towards Bijdpur, 
hovered around the besieging army, and by cutting off its supplies, 
forced Dildwar Khdn the Moghal goneral to raise the siege. At 
the end of the rains Dildwar Khdn attacked the open country and 

1 Grant Duffs Jlarath A h, 99. ^Stokes’ Belgaum, 42, 3 Grant Duffs MnrAtliito, 1!S, 

4 Stokes Bulganin, 42. 0 -Stokes' Belgaum, 42, B Grant Duffs Mardthta, 120. 
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plundered Athni which then belonged to ShivAji. ,AUim or Halts,, 
was an important centre of commerce which a few years 
had largo dealings with tho English fuctory at Karwar on t£l 
KAnnra coast. 1 After tho plunder of tbo town Ditowar ; Ktfe ] 
proposed to sell the Hindu inhabitants of Athni as slaves chib' 
SatnbhAji was anxious to keep them as subjects. Dilawnr persisted 
in soiling tbo people and SambhAji in disgust was reconcil’d 'to-bh' 
father.* At tho timo of his death in 1680 ShivAji hold tlieBeigr.um 
country south to tho HarankAshi a feeder of tho Gtatprabk’ 
together with the forts of Piirgad and KAlanandignd in Btlgm, 
Bhiingad in KhAnApnr, Valinbhgad, Mahipdlgad, Pavit»«al fo a 
Chikodi, and Mnrgod, Parasgnd, Katburigad, and IWi u -j 
Pnrasgad. ShivAji was snccceded by bis son Sambhnji,' In M 1 
Muhammad Akbar, tbo fourth son of the emperor AcrwipA, ’ 
rebelled against his father and sought SambliAji’s .protktws. 
Tho villago of Dodsay about twenty miles north' of Belgrre 
wns fixed for his residence, and, in compliment to hiai'gnrc, > 
SambhAji changed its name to PudshApur or PAchhapar, 1 Ir 
1683 tho party in power at Bijapur attempted to recover the rich • 
distriots on the Krishna which had fallon into Shivaji’s posassio: 
and Mirnj was retaken. This ill-judged aggression led to a find | 
breach between tho MhrAthAs and BijApur, and prepared fk 
way for tho Moghal overthrow of the Adil Shnhi kingdom. In ICsJ 
Aurnngzeb left Delhi with a vast army intent on subdning fc 
Deccan.® In 1C8-1 ho ordered his son SnltAn Munzzim to marchaad 
retake the south-western districts which ShivAji had won irem 
BijApur. 0 MuAzzitn marched southwards and captured Gokak ia 
16S5. 7 In 1680 Atirangzeb crippled Golkonda and turned his wbok 
strength on BiiApur. . ’ 

After a gallant defenco the city fell on tho loth of October 
1G86, and with the fall of BijApur the Adil ShAhi dynasty catnoto 
an end. After tho fall of BijApur the Moghals drove the MArathis 
ont of Belgaum, oxCopt Hukori now the Ohikodi subdivision. The 
rest of tho district practically formed part of tho Moghal ornpira A 
Bijapur noble Abdul Rauf Khan, son of the late Abdul Karim KliAit 
entered the Moghal service, and, with the title of BilAjvar KhAn 
BnbAdur DilAwar Jang, was appointed mansabddr or governor oi 
BijApur country. Abdul jRAuf KhAnwas granted in y«pir or cstato, 
the tweDty-two petty divisions or vtdMls subordinate to Bankii- 
pnr, Azamnngar 8 or Mustafabad 8 that is Belgaum, and Torgnl 



• Grant DnfFs MarSthis, 136. 

• Grant Duff's MarAtliAs, 146. 
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Belgaum remained for some years in po« 
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Abdul Bduf Khan at first made Bankapur in Dbarwdr his head- 
quarters. About the close of the seventeenth century he established 
himself at Sdvanur and became the founder of the family of the 
present Nawabs of Sdvanur. He was employed on various services 
and subdued the refractory landlords or desdis of the Bombay 
Karndtak. After they were reduced the desais continued to 
idminister the country paying a yearly tribute or pcshkash to Abdul 
Rduf Khan. Among these desdis the most important within 
Belgaum limits was Mudi Mallapa the Lingayat desdi of Kittur, 
who held Sampgaon and Bidi. The founders of this family 
were two brothers of the name of Hire or the elder Mulla, and 
31iik or the younger Mulla, who, towards the close of the six- 
,eenth_century, came into the district with the Bijdpur army as 
noneylenders, and settled at Sampgaon. By distinguished services 
n the field the elder Mulla received the title of Shamsher Jang 
lahddnr and obtained a grant of the sardcshnvukhi of tho Hubli 
listrict. The fifth desdi established himself at Kittur which was 
ormorly sometimes called Gijagnnahalli or Weaver-bird Town, 
ind also became master of Sampgaon and Bidi. His son Mudi 
Mallapa was in power when Rauf Khdn made his settlement with 
/he desdis. The other chief with whom Rauf Khan made his 
settlement was the desdi of Navalgnnd whose estates were continued 
x) him. The parts of tho district which for some years did not belong 
/he Moghals was Hukeri in the west which was held by an 
ndependent desdi the ancestor of the present Vontamurikar. 
During tho disturbed times of Shivdji’s plundering raids tho Hukeri 
lesdi seems to have firmly established his power. Ho renounced all 
illegiance to Bijdpur, assumed tho independent title of sansthunik 
)r estateholder, and by frequent encroachments gained a firm hold 
>ver his district. After tho fall of Bijdpur the Moghals allowed the 
Elukeri desdi to remain undisturbed. 1 As the Moghals felt that 
.here could he no security in Belgaum till the Mardthds were driven 
i at of the neighbourhood, they continued to press them hard, till in 
LG90 Pauhhla was taken and placed under the charge of a Moghal 
nfficer. 2 In 1689 the power of the Mardthas was much reduced by the 
capture and execution of Sambhdji, whose infant son Shfihn remained 
n Aurangzeb’s power. In Bpite of the loss of their leader the 
managers of the Mardtha state showed much energy and ability. 
Their forces swarmed all over the country, and their leaders exacted 
ihavili, sardeshnukhi, and ghasddnairom every district they entered. 3 
[n 1692 they retook Panhdla and the fort of Torgal and defeated a 
Moghal officer stationed at Miraj. 4 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century (1695) the Italian tra- 
veller Gomolli Careri passed through Goa,Kdnaraand Belgaum on his 
way to Galgaile about fifteen miles north of Kalddgi to seethe Moghal 
:ainp. From Sdmbrdui in Kdnara he arrived at Kakeri, a thinly 
peopled village about twenty-eight miles south-east of Belgaum. A 
march of twelve miles north brought him to Itgi, which, though made 
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up of cottages, had excellent land for tillage and spoft, the stags ml , 
x>ther game feeding tamely. A march of temmiles through a rid ’ 
country took him to Tigdi, a small town defended by an earthen In 
From Tigdi he went to Vannr, and thence through a country hi! 
of green and delightful trees to Mamdapnr, a city of nmJ ho® B 
enclosed with a low wall hat with a good hill fort of lime jmi 
stone. From Mamdripur he went fonr miles to Betgirc a nulled 
town. A six-mile journey took him to Khlligndi, where, at a 
dear rate, ho tasted ripe grapes like those of Europe. Betfenmt 
to Yadvdd, twenty-five miles east of Gokak, the largest citj he W 
seen since he left Goa, but then visited with a plague. It had hr® 
enclosures. Within the first enclosure was an ill-bnilt stone fort as! 
a market, and within the second onlosnro a garrisoned fort with uni 
and straw houses about it. All traders from the south bound fr 
the Moghal camp at Galgnlle halted at Yddvfid. After visiting lie 
ifogbal camp ho left Gulgalle, passod through a country infested vift 
robbers and enemies to Christianity, and returned to Yfidvnd, uhetf 1 
he was disappointed in nob finding any caravans or Christians ca , 
their way to Goa. On the 28th of March 1 695, he started from Tddrii , 
and arrived at the village of Knlligudi. From Kalligudi he mardei , 
to Mnmdapur, ten miles south-east of Golcfik, where hespout the night 
and passed the whole of the 29th in travelling. He spent the night 
under bushes in a field, in much dread of robbers, and next dir 
made his way to Bclgaum. Though with little but mad an! 
tlmtched houses, Belganm was a populous city on account oi it* 
trade. It had a large market and a good Musalmdn fort hmh 
of stone and girt by a deep ditch full of water. In propoitm 
to the size of the fort and the garrison the number of cannon 
was small. Next day (31st March) a Moor led him to ShihApnr 
a mile south, where ho found a caravan of oxen ready to start 
for Bardes or Goa. The Krinarins or Goanose belonging to fts 
caravan showed Careri much kindness, satisfying his three days 
hunger with fowls and rice, but no bread, as the people wo ro not 
in the habit of eating bread. Ho set ont riding with the caravan 
and passed the night in a wood near the village of Jrimboti near 
Kh&ndpnr belonging to a Say, that is Acsai, or prince of the same , 
name, as the Moghals allowed somo lords to possess these barren 
countries for a yearly tribute. After a Jew hours' riding, on the 
first of April, he passed by somo cottages where were the officers of, 
the custom house and guards of the roads who were worse ilinnl 
thieves. The night was spent on a mountain near some Jittlef 
huts of country people who had not a chicken or anything else Careri 
could eat. Travelling through such a country was difficult. There 
were no beasts of carriage ; a man who had no horse of bis own had 
to mount an ox. There were no provisions, rice, pulse, and meal 
being found only in great towns. There were no caravanserais or 
rest-houses on the rpad ; at niglita clear sky or else a tree was all a 
man’s covering. There was ho safety from danng thieves, and the 
country ttas disturbed by the raids of Marafcua soldiers. 1 


■» Churchill's Voyages, IV, 217*219; 249-260. 
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On Aurangzeb’s death in 1707 prince Azam, who aimed at 

- the throne of Delhi, released Shdhu, the son of Sambhdji, and on 
•j condition of stedfast allegiance promised him the territories whioh 

Anrang'zeb had won from Bijdpur. The release of Shdhu led to the 
./establishment of two Mardtha principalities under two of Shivdji’s 
grandsons, Sdtdra under' Shdhu and Kolhdpur under Sambhdji. In 
,-‘•'1709 Shdhu’s authority was much strengthened by an agreement with 
Daud Khiin the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan, under which he and 
such Mardtha chiefs as acknowledged Moghal authority were allowed 
]'■ one-fourth of the revenue of tho Deccan, the right of collecting and 
paying their share being reserved by the viceroy. 1 In 1713 this 
treaty came to an end, and the Maratlm armies again spread tliem- 

• selves over the Moghal territories collecting their tribute. In 1719 

• ' through tho influence of the Sayeds who deposed the emperor 

Ferokshir (1713-1719), Shdhu received three imperial grants for the 
7 chauth or one-fourth and tho sardeshmukhi or one-tenth of the reve- 
’ nues of the six Deccan provinces, among them Bijdpur which included 
\ Bolganm. The third grant was for the svardj or home rule of sixteen 
: districts and forts. The only one of the sixteen districts included 
in tho Marathi svardj or home rule whioh affected Belgaum wa3 
: Panhdla. Among tho Belgaum forts which passed to Shdhu was 
r Bhimgad in Khdndpur and Phonda tho centre of the Pliondn Panch 
Mahals one of which was Khdndpur. 2 Fatohsing Bhonsle, Baja of 
Akalkot, was appointed to collect tho chauth and sardeshmukhi dues 
of tho country in which Belgaum was included. But, owing to the 
: power of Kolhdpur and of the Sdvanur Nawdb, for some years the 
Sdtdra government failed to enforce their rights over Belgaum. 3 
In 1720 Chin Kilicli Khan, Nizdm-nl-Mulk, the Governor of Mdlwn, 
helped the emperor Muhammad Slidh (1719-1748) to get rid of 
tho Sayeds. In 1723 ho retired to tlio Deccan as viceroy and 
assumed independence. From that time tho country south of the 
Narbada ceased to form part of the Moghal empire. 4 It was 
probably about this time that as viceroy of the Deccan Nizam- 
ul-Mnlk quelled a disturbance in the Bijapur-Karndtak in which 
Belgaum was, included, and appointed a new sulhedar to that 
district. He is also said to have taken Athni and the fort of 
Belgaum.® After a short time Athni passed from tho Nizfirn to 

- Kolhdpur. 

In 1726 Peshwa Bdjirdo (1720-1740), with a large army under 
Fatohsing Bhonsle, crossed the Krishna and marched as far south as 
Seringapatam, plundering the country through which they passed.® 
In 1730 after several repulses the Kolhdpur chief yielded his claims 
to the cliiefship of tho Mardthds to Shdhu, and accepted Kolhdpur 
as a distinct and independent state. Under the terms of a treaty 
then concluded, with a few exceptions tho whole territory between 
tho Krishna and the Varna on tho north and the Tungbhadra on the 
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south was assigned to Kolhapur, and Miraj Mliai ani ffe* 1 
on the north of the Krishna to SAtAra. 1 * In reward for ty Mp 

f iven to KolhApur, Jayappa the desui of Navalguud, the 
istingaished member of the family and a man reputed to ir wt 
wad. nbte ' 

Saundatti and SangrAshikop. Tho object of his treaty *d 
so much to give over to tho KolhApur branch tho maeffl d 
the country coded by the treaty, as to exclndo theKelli 4 pi) r did 
from all that lay to tho north of the Krishna and from 
tho management of the rest of the Mardtha territories. 
with which this treaty was concluded seems to have been g*”™ , K 
tlio Bclgauin district scorns at no time to have been in the 
of the Kolhapur chiefs, but, except the portions hold by the””** 
Nawab and other petty chiefs, continued to be nmnnged b£ 
and tho Poshwa.* The NiaAm also divided tho revenue wi tb j 
and tho Poshwa in such parts of the Bombay KarnAtokas, flct V“ 
in the Mar&thw home rule had. wot wholly {jean, granted f* 
estates. About tbe same time (1730) Nag Savant, tho 
Phond Savant (1769-1737) of Savantvfidi, took tho Hire a< 
gad distriots abovo tho Sahyodris, established a post at I 

about twenty-two miles west of Bel gaum, and builtt, lie fort 01 . ...j 
arvagad about four miles north-east of Chandgad. 8 IV s ^ 
Shaliu shared authority in fcho presont district of BolgautU ™ 
desdi of Hukeri who was still independent in tho w l „ ‘ 

with the VAdi chief in tho south-west hills, and with tlitf , -| 

NaivAb into whoso hands, as his deputy, NizAm-nl-Mulk 1)^ 
the town and fort of Belgaum, and who held other parts of ^ ! 

Eastern, and Central Belgaum. In 1734 Jayappa tb<? mu ■ 
Jtfavalgund built the fort of Saundatti . 

In 1736 tho Deccan claims of Peshwa BajirAv (1720.1^5 
enhanced by the hereditary grant of the sardeslipmdegin or , ?. 
cent on the revenue of tho six provinces. 4 The collect’ 011 , e 
JfarSthadues in the country between tbe KWshuaand ® ' 

was yearly farmed to bankers. In 1746 Majid KhAn, tim } 
SAvanur, wbo had long before thrown off depondenceon t]jC MOgnws, 
resisted the authority of the MarAtha farmer, named U. P” ^ 
psramatikar. In consequence of this a Maratha army nnd 0 . , .I 8 
JJAlaji’s (1740-1761) cousin GkimnAji Bhuu marched <igamst t** 8 
SAvanur Nawab. The NuwAb was not strong enough to ’ i! . co the 
JfarAthAs and hnd to agree to a treaty under which he primmed in 
yield thirty-six of his districts, among them Padslnipuri KiMiir, 

Pamfifffwl. YftdTjid. (rfttlt Tnrffal Hfl WAS allottSU H Ofjp 


Parasgad, YadvAd, GokAk, andTorgal. — •»«-. 

twenty-two districts together with tho forts of Bclgaum aO" ^ or gal 
which were his family possessions. 5 Thdsc possessions do jjotsoom to 
pave passed into the hands of the MarAthAs. On SliAhu’s death S„ 
J749 Peshwa BAlAjPs scheme for usurping the sole authority °“bnded 
pis cousin SadAshivrAo BhAu, SadAshiv loft Poona in di3j 1188 uud i 


i Great Dufr«IUar,«hSV22f- „ ,, ... _ 
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was appointed Peshwa to Uio KolMpur chief. About Ibis time 
Kolhapur scorns to have recovered the Chandgacl district from Nag 
Savant who line! held it siuco 1780, and obtained the cossion of the 
forts of Pitrgad, KalAunndigad, and Ghandgnd, togetlior with a grant 
of land yielding £500 (Its. 5000) a yoard Shortly aftor a settlement 
was cifccicd between Pcsliwa BAluji and SadAshivrao under which 
SadAsliivvAo loft KolliApnr and returned as primo minister to Poona. 
Towards tlio close of 1753 Pcsliwa BAlnji made a land-quelling or 
nuilkgiri expedition'into tlio Kara at ak to recover the arrears of tho 
Maratha tribute. Beyond Mariitha limits tho distinction between 
revonno collecting and war disappeared. Whenever a villngo 
resisted, its officers were soized and forced to pay by threats and 
sometimes by torture. The garrisons of fortified places who made an 
unsuccessful resistance wore pul to tho sword. 2 In Fobraary 1704, 
on tho return of tlio army from Maisur tho MnnUhAs took GokAk, 
which, though it had liocn coded by tlio 174G treaty, was still in tlio 
possession of tlio Savnuur Nawilb.® After taking Gokiik tlio Mariitha 
army marched westagainst a kinsman of tlio VAdi chief who still hold 
tho district o£ Hire. Tho dc.tiii o£ Iliro was compelled to ccdo tho 
Peshwa half of his land ; the other half of forty-seven villages was 
continued to him, and was held by a descendant of his ns late as 
1 81 0. 4 The neighbourhood of tho Mariitha army alarmed Hitch i 
Beg the Savannr Nawitb’s governor of Belgnum, and ho wrote 
to Goa for licln. Bat tho Portngneso dread of the Mariitha power, 
which had lately (1740) driven them out of almost nil their possessions 
in the North Konknn was so strong that tho Governor of Gon declined 
(15th May 175-1) to help. 6 In 1755, in consequence of tho refusal 
of Abdul Hakim Khan tho Snvnmir Nawilh to givo up a Maratha 
deserter who had entered his service, tho Mariitha army under 
Pcsliwa BalAji, helped by the Nizam, marched against Suvnmir, and 
so reduced tho Nawab that, in 175G ho was forced to emtio to terms. 

This treaty deprived tho NnwAl) of cloven districts which aro now 
in DhArwAr. As sotno compensation ho was given part of tho district 
of Pnrasgad. Probably about this tiino Bclgamn fort passed to tho 
Peshwa. The Posliwa seems not to havo taken tho lands of Bolgaum 
under direct management, but to linvo left them for tho most pnrt to 
tho desdis who were held responsible for the rovonuo. 0 In 1701, to 
check the powor of Kolhapur and ns a safeguard against Hie disorders 
which followed Ihodcuth of Snmblifiji of Kolhapur, BSilnji Pcslnvagavo 
tho fort of Minij and a military land grant or saranjum to Govind 
Haripanfc Patvardhan, ono of liis most active supporters. In 1 763 
Unlit]! Peshwa rcducod tho Hukori ilesdi >vho sinco Shivitji’s timo 
had been independent, and, with otlior parts of tho Karnntalc, handed 
his district to tho Kolhdpur chief on condition of receiving a yearly 
present or nasar of £50,000 (Its. 5,00,000). 7 In 17G-1 Govind Hnri- 
pant. Patvnrdlinn of Miraj received ns a military grant or saranyhn 
to himself and his two nephewB, ParshurAm BAmchundra of Tasgnon 
aud NilkantlirAi Trimbak of Kurundviid, lands yiolding a yearly 
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rental of £250,000 (Ra. 25,00,000). Among the lands thus fesigncj 
within Belganm limits, were the villages in theAindpnr andMSnm 
Icaryuts or divisions ; eight detached villages or phutgms of Baleen 
and the two prdnts or districfaof Yddvdd and Sliakdpurnear Belgian 
The yearly tribute of £14,000 (Rs. 1,40,000) paid by the KittordfiU 
also went to the support of the Patvardhan contingent. In 1709 
Peshwa Madhavrdo (1761-1772), enraged by the continual inroads 
of Kolhdpur marauders, deprived Kolhapur of Hukeri, and, in 1770, 
appointed a mdmlatddr of hi9 own, named Rdmchandra Mat [dev 
Pardnjape, who, at the same time, held the fort of Manoli about twelve 
miles south of Ohikodi in pledge for money advancod to Kotopar, 
Late in the year the Kolhdpur districts of Manoli and Chikoch were 
seized and given to the Patvardlians. This was the origin of the long 
and bitter enmity between Kolhdpur and the Patvardlians, marked by 
a series of attacks and reprisals which continued ns late as the early 
part of the nineteenth century. 1 * 

Before these quarrels disturbed the peace of Belgawa a new 
power had risen in the south under Haidar Ali. This adventurer, 
about 1762, had deposed the Hindu king ofMaisurand usurped 
authority. Taking advantage of the disastrous defeat of the 
Mardthds at the battle of Pdnipat in 1761 (7th January) and 
their wars with the Nizam, Haidar Ali defeated the S&vannr 
Nawdb Abdul Hakim Khdn, and in 1764 succeeded in stretching the 
northern limits of his kingdom across the Mnlprabba and Ghat- 
prabha nearly to the banks of the Krishna.® In Belgaum his posta 
seem not to have passed the Malprabha as he held neither Gokdk 
nor Belgaum. 3 These aggressions of Haidar’s Btirred the MardtMs 
to action and in the same year (1764) two armies, one under Gopdlnio 
Patvardhan of Miraj and the second under Peshwa Mddhavrdo 
(1761-1772) were sent to clear the Bombay Karndtak of Haidar’s 
troops. The first army under Gropdlrdo Patvardhan was routed by 
Haidar’s general Fazl-ul-la Khdn'; the second, under Peshwa 
Madhavrdo, succeeded in driving’ Haidar’s troops out of the Bombay^ 
Karndtak, and in compelling (1765) Haidar to give np all claims on 
the Sdvonur Nawdb and his country. 4 * In 1772 Peshwa Mddbavrdo 
died of consumption, which he believed was due to the curses heaped 
on him by the Kolhdpur Rdni Jiji Bdi, because in 1770 he had seized 
her two districts of Manoli and Chikodi. Shortly before Mddhavrao’s 
death these two districts were restored to Kolhdpur, 6 but the quarrels 
between Kolhdpur and the Patvardhans did not cease. Tho death 
of Peshwa Mddhavruo in 1772, the murder of the young Peshwa 
Ndrdyanrao in 1773, the usurpation of authority by Rdghoba or 
Raghundthrdo in 1773, and the opposition of the Poona ministers to 
Edghnnathdro’s claims to theheadship of thoMardthastate,wereovonts 

of which the s enemies of the Poona government, Kolhdpur, Maisur, 
and Haidarabad were not slow to take advantage.^ Tho Kolhdpur 
minister Yashvantrdo Sindin, omboldened by an alliance with Haidar 
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' Ali, made frequent raids on the Patvardhan territories j iu September 
1778 Haidar Ali sent his son Tipu with .a strong detachment to 
recover the districts taken from him in 1765 ; and in 1774 Nizam 
Ali and his brother Saldbatjang of Adorn entered the Mardtha 
districts and levied contributions as far as Athni and Wirnj. 1 * * In 
1773 Konlierrdo Trimbak Patvardhan of Kumudvdd marched into 
Kolhapur, destroyed many villages, and defeated the minister 
Yashvantrdo at Blioj twelve miles north-west of Chikodi. Towards 
the close of the year he again invaded the kingdom with greater 
success. 8 V&manrao Patvardhan acted against Saldbatjaug and 
compelled him to retire. Against Haider Ali’s son Tipu Peshwa 
Eaghunathrdo marched in person. But before hostilities against 
Tipu were begun, the opposition of the Poona ministers to Hughundth 
hurst forth. This, and his want of money led Raghundth to conclude 
a treaty by which Haidar Ali acknowledged Raghundth as tho sole 
head of the Mardtha state and agreed to pay him and him only a 
.yearly tribute of £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000).® 

Shortly after the conclusion of the treaty of Surat with tho 
Bombay Government, on the 6th of March 1775, Raghundth 
proposed to Haidar that Haidar should tako the wholo of tho 
Mardtha territory up to the right bank of tho Krishna holding 
himself ready to help Raghundth with troops and money. 4 Under 
this agreement, in April 1776, Haidar inarched northwards, 
and, before the rains, pushed his conquests ns far ns tho territory 
of the Sdvanur Nawdb. The Poona ministers sent a small force 
under Konhcrrdo Trimbak Patvardhnn to drive Haidar’s garrisons 
from Sdvanur. This expedition failed. In a battle near Dhdrwdr 
Konherrdo was defeated and slaiu, and Pandurang Pant was taken 
pnsonor by Haidar’s general Muhammad Ali. In 1777 Pnrshnrdin 
Bhau of Tasgaon, now tho leader of the Pntvardhans, assembled a 
largo army at Mira], and, with tho Nizdm’s troops, took tho field 
against Haidar. Ho crossed tho Krishua, but, as Ibrdhim Bog tho 
.Nizam s general .was bribed by Haidar, Parsburum was forced to 
recross the Krishna withont risking an action. 6 By the end of 1778 
tho whole country south of tho Malprabha in Bolgaum and south of 
tho Krishna m Bijdpur passed into tho hands of Haidar Ali. Ho 
lonnd tho country chiefly hold by hereditary drsdis, and for the 
present ho agreed to receive their accustomed tribute or peshkash, 
on the condition of prompt payment as a freo gift of a farther sum 
equal to their former payment 6 The chiof Bolgaum desdis whom 
Haidar treated m this way wore the desdis of Navalgund and Nargund 
now m Dharwdr, and of Kittur. Tho Navalgund desai liad to pay 
a present or mzarana of £42,500 (Hum 1,00,000). When tho 
country was subject to them tlio MardtbAs bad assumed tho inana^e- 
ment of all government or khdlsai villages in the desdis’ estates and 
continued to the desdis only tho private or indm villages and their 
Hereditary claims or hakvartans in government villages, Haidar 
restored tho cliargo of all the villagos to tho desdis. 1 b 
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The Poona minister* wero too fnlly occopied with thowaragaht 
Knghnnilth and the English to allow them to makcnnysoriousafeip. 
to dislodgo Haidar. Haidar did not remain quiet. In 1777 [ t 
helped tlio Kolhripnr minister Yoshvanfcrdo, a supporter ol barium® 
with money, and enabled tho minister to drive off Rdtuchandra Ban 
a Poona officer who had been sent to retake Manoli and Chibodi 
which had been given to Kolhripnr by Mridhavrrio Peshira (1701. 
1772) immediately before his death. On lidmchandra's defeat 
Mtthridilji Sindia was sent against Kolhripur with a largo army. A a 
Haidar’s promisod forco did not appear in time the Kolhripwinimstct 
was forced to conio to terms. Ho agreed to pay £150,000 {Rs.l5I«U») 
for which Ohikodi and Mnnoli wore given as soenrity, and to ifetait 
from plundering the neighbouring districts and from harbouring 
rebels against tho Peshwa. 1 After Mahridriji Sindia left in 177? 
Parshuriim Bliriu of Trisgaon again hogan attacking KolMpur and 


laid siego 


Akkivrit about fifteen miles north of Ohikodi, 


AkkiviU was gallantly defended by two brothers, hut the death ol 
both in annssnnlt and want of provisions forced the garrison to surren- 
der. 4 About tho same timo Kliem Savant II. (1755-1803) of Savast- 
vadi fomented a disturbance in Kolhapur with tho result that the 
Kollnipnr ministor nttnehod ns mnch of tho country ns was held k 
Iliro desai a a kinsman of tho Savantvridi chiof, and took liis fort of ^ 
Gandhnrvagnd. In 1778 tho Kitlnr desai Irappa, backed by Hwdar 
Ali overran and occnpiod Gokdk. In 1779 to establish friendly 
relations with Abdul Hakim Khrin, tbo Sitvanur Nnwub, Haidar i 
married Ids daughter to tho Nawrib’s son and bis second son to the , 
Nawrib's daughter. Hot only were those of bis own territories 
which were conquered during tbo Into war (177G-1778) restored to 
tbo Nowrib, on payment of n tribute, but Pnrasgad including 
Sampgaon and Bidi, Gokdk Padshripur and YadvAd which had 
been takon from him by tho MaratMs in 1756, wore also given 
back fcohim. The Nawdb’s authority over these districts was nominal. 
Parasgad with Sampgaon and Bidi, which since 1756 had belonged 
to tbo Kittur desai, another vassal of Haidar, wore continued to the 
desai after a nominal transfer to tho Nawdb. The Kittur desdi also 
kept Gokiik which bo bad occupied ih 1778. PAdshupnr, YAdvrid 
and Bolgaum nover belonged to Haidar. They were held by tho 
MarAthds throughout tho whole of this time. s In 1 779 ParshnrAm 
Bbliu succeeded not only in reconquering Gokitk for the Peshwa 
but in taking the Kittur desai prisonor. Gokitk continued to 
belong to the Peshwa till 1783, when it was givon in military 
grant or saranjdm to the Patvardhans at a yearly rovonue calculated 
at £9811 (Rs. 98,110).* , „ , .( 

In 1779 the escape of Eaghundth from the banks of the Narbada 
and his reception by General Goddard at Surat induced tho Poona 
ministers to form an alliance with Haidar ana the Aizrim. Both of 
these powers thought themselves aggrieved by the English and the 
object of the alliance was to drive thoEaglish out of India. To induce 
him - to join this alliance, the Poona ministers agreed to acknowledge 
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Haidar’s right to the Mardtlia territory south of the Krishna on 
payment of a yearly tribute of £110,000 (Rs. 11 lakhs).' Kolhdpur 
,was also induced to join by the cession of Manoli and Cliikodi . This 
cession was only in name, as for twelve years, tlioy remained. undis- 
turbed in the hands of Parshurdm Bhau, to liquidate a contribution 
of £150,000 (Rs. 16 IdkhsY imposed on Kolhdpur to meet the expenso 
of the late wars. In 1781 Haidar’s demands on the local estate- 
holders or desdis with whom he had negotiated in 1778 rose BO high 
-that Lingdppa the chief of Navalgund, after great disturbances, 
sought shelter in the Poshwa’s territory. On the 17th of May 
1782 the treaty of Sdlbdi brought to a close the war botween the 
English and the Mardthds. While the treaty of Sdlbdi was being 
negotiated, Ndna Phndnavis (1774-1SQ0) the minister at Poona 
persuaded Haidar to restore the territory south of the Krishna, 
threatening, if his demand was not complied with, to join the 
English against Haidar. The rivalry between Nana Phndnavis 
and Mahfidaji Sindia enabled Haidar to evade the Mardtlia 
domand. Haidar died in the latter part of 1782 (20th December) 
and was succeeded by his son Tipu (1782-1799). In 1782 Nana 
Phadnavis called onTipu for arrears of tribute which he acknowledged 
to be due but evaded paying. Ndna then formed an alliance 
with the Nizdm to recover from Tipu the districts which both had 
lost through Haidar’s encroachments. A hitch in tho terms of the 
agreement enabled Tipu to strengthen his frontier by taking into 
his own hands tho fortresses, 3 hitherto, under Haidar’s arrange- 
ment with Raghundth in 1774, held by their Mardtlia possessors.* In 
1785 Tipu seized Nargund about thirty milos north-cast of Dhnrwar, 
Rdmdurg, andKittur, placing in Kittur a strong Maisnr detachment. 
■Tipu was not satisfied with the mere occupation of these forts ; ho 
forcibly circumcised many Hindus south of tho Krishna and 2000 
Brdhman disciples of Shankracliarya destroyed themselves to avoid 
tho rite. 6 These outrages roused tho energy of Ndna Phadnavis 
who in 1786 formed an offensive alliance with tho Nizdm against 
Tipu. Their first efforts were directed to the recovery of tho 
Mardtha districts between tho Krishna and tho Tungbliadra. While 
the main army of tho confederates advanced towards Buddrni in 
Bijapur and then on Dhdrwdr, Tukoji Holkar and Ganosh Pant 
Beheri wore detached with 25,000 horse to attack a body of Tipu’s 
troops under Burhdn-nd-din near ICittnr and to drive his garrisons 
from that district. Holkar’s dotaclimont succeeded in driving ont 
Tipu’s troops from every part of Kittur except tho fort which was 
invested for more than a month, but with no result. 0 Though the 
balance of advantage in the war leaned to Tipn’s sido, fears of an 
English invasion led him in April 1787 to give Kittur and 
other places to the Mardthds. Iu tho three years ending 
1787, during which Kittur was under Tipu, his lieutenant Badr-ufc 
Zamdn Khdn took tho management of tho desdi’s estate or jugir 
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lands into In's own hands, stripped him of all power, aud ret atari 
a sum for his support. 1 Wliilo the war between the Maratfcfe 
and Tipu kept the south in disorder the west was also disturber- 
The chief or Nesari in KolliApur joined the chief of Anar in &■ 
rebellion against his master the Kolhapur chief, and possessed 
himself of the fort of Vallabhgad about fifteen miles soutl-wesf * •* * 
of Chikodi, Gnndhnrvngnd about seventeen miles north-west rf > 
Belgaura, and Bhiragnd about twenty-five miles south-west .of Bel-' 
gnurn. In 1787 tho KolhApur army crushed the power of the rebels 
and took tho three forts. 2 About tho same time (1786) Parstwriim 
Bhdn took from tho Torgal chief tho fort of Manoli, about twenty, 
firo miles south-east of Gokdk, and added it to hi3 possessions. - 
Tipu never intended to carry out tho treaty of 1787. As hoi 
ns tho Maratha army had recrossed tho Krishna .Kittur fort 
was again seized by the Maisur troops. On this occasion, 
the desdi Mallnsarjya was taken prisoner, but he soon escape!' 
and took refuge in the Maratha camp. 2 It was nob till Tipi‘i 
attacks on TrAvankor had broken the ties that bound the 
English to his allianco and set them free to join a confederacy 
against him, that the Poona government decided to punish Tipi’s 
bad faith. In 1790 (1st Juno) a treaty was concluded between 
tho English tho MardtMs and tho Nizdm, whose object was tt 
attack ATaisur. ParshurAm BhAu Patvardhan, who , i® 
appointed commander of tho MarAtlia army, repaired to TJsgtwt 
to make preparations. Tho English had promised to hd] 
ParshurAiu with two battalions and a suitable force of artillery. . Tt 
English troops, consisting of tho 8th and 11th battalions of nutw i 
infantry, one company of European artillery, and two companies of 
gunlascars, with sis field pieces, sailed from Bombay nndci Captain'' 
Little, disembarked at Sangameshvar in BatnAgiri on tho 2£>tb of 
May, ascended the Arab a pass by the 10th of June, and joined 
the MarAtha army at Tasgaon in tho latter part of June. July was 
spent in preparation. Besides by the English ParshurAm Bhdn 
was aided by a partisan officer named Dhondlra Pant Gokkule - 
in command of 1000 horse. The confederate army crossed the-. 
Belgaum limits on the 19th of August and tho English officers, 1 
caught their first sight of tho Krishna from tho rising ground above 
JfdgvAd about twenty-throe miles west of Athni. Thence they 
marched to the Krishna and encamped at Yedur, a favourite halting- 
place with a magnificent grove of mangoes and tamarinds, about 
ten miles south of KAgvAd. The Krishna was crossed in basket 
boats and the detachments were employed from the lOih.to the 
16th of August in getting over tho guns and baggage. The army - 
remained camped at KalAli on the south bank of the Krishna till 
the 19th when they left the" river, and, passing some miles west of 
BAybAg, in three marches reached the Gbatprabha opposite GokAfc. 4 
At GokAk a company of English officers went to see the falls whose 
thundering roar had been in their ears all the night. The town 1 
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o£ Gokak was i-emarkably neat and. clean,, then, as now, owing 
its prosperity to its weavers. The fort contained no artillery. On 
the 31st of August tho British battalions started from Gok&k ana 
marched about twenty-five miles south-east to Manoli, camping for 
tho night at Siddpur. On the 4th of September they crossed tho 
Malprabha and entered Tipu’s territory. They nest marched to 
Saundatti going by way of Ugargol round Parnsgad bill. Prom 
Saundatti they reached Gurl Hosur where they remained one. day 
and then went on to Kallur within Dbdrwdr limits. 1 The Marathds 
succeeded in driving out Tipu’s garrisons from fortified villages 
and rapidly occupied the country. The people helped to ospel 
Tipu’s militia, or sibandis, and the militia, who wero easily reconciled 
to a change of masters, enlisted with Parshurdm Bhdu, and 
aided him in collecting the outstanding revenue. 2 During this 
time the army was busy with the siege of Dhdrwdr which was 
gallantly defended by Tipu’s general Badr-ul-Zamdn. When tho 
siege of Dhdrwdr had lasted from September to December 
with varying success and little progress, an additional English 
force was called in. A detachment under Colonel Frederick, 
composed of the 2nd Bombay regiment and the ninth battalion 
of native infantry sailed from Bombay on the 19th of November 
(1790), entered the Jaygad creek, reached the foot of tho Amba 
pass by the 14th of December, and, after passing through Satdra 
and Kolhapur, appeared on tho 2Cth before Chikodi, a largo 
and respectable town with an extensive market and a good 
manufactory of cloth chiefly for local use. The neighbourhood 
was famed for grapes of extraordinary size and flavour. 3 On tho 
27th of December the detachment marched about fifteen miles south 
to Hukeri, a poor town belonging to Parshurdm Bbfiu, but with clear 
traces of former greatness. Prom Hukeri they marched ten miles 
south to Pddshdpur, a pretty little villago commanded by a decent 
fortification on a hill. Prom tho number of. wator-conrses tho 
journey took eight hours. On the 28th of December they crossed 
the Mark&ndeya. On the 29th after leaving Ptldsliupur thoy passed 
through a thick forest called Manoli-Buri or the Manoli pass, ton 
milos of which was rugged and stony. The forest ran south for 
fifteen miles and lost itself in the hills to the south of Mux-god. In 
some parts whero the rivers took too great a swoop the forest was 
considered the boundary between tho Mardthns and Mnisiu-. 4 The 
detachment halted at Nesafgi or Nesauri, a small village about fifteen 
miles south of Padshdpur. On tho 30tli of December thoy marched 
six miles to Imsal, a miserable villago whero sums of money wero 
collected and distributed among the poor. On tho 3 1st thoy marched 
eighteen miles south to Dodvdd a pretty large place with a good- 
looldng fortification lately repaired. After leaving Dodvdd, Colonel 
Frederick joined tho army at Dlidrwdr. After tho fall of Dhdrwai-, 
on the 4th of April, tho army moved south of tho Tungbhadra as 
iar as Senngnpatam. Parshurdm Bhdu accompanied tho English 
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army to Seringapatam, leaving tlie conquered conntvy in tlio tsii. ; 
of Dhondu Punt Gokhale, who was authorized to collect' mwi 
from the Kittur desdi for Parshurdm Bhau. In February 17$i . 1 
the third Maisur war (1790-1792) was brought to a close. 71; ‘ 
victorious army moved northwards and again passed thrwnch ! 
Belgaum. On the 7th of May 1792 the army marched JrJa 
Betigeri in Dhdrw&r to DodvAd, and from Bodvfid to hlnrgc-l ' ; 
by a very good road. In point of soil tho conntry round Slorgoi « 
was as rich as the best garden mould. A little north of Merged 
were some gardens with a well of excellent water. On the %. £ 
of Jane they entered the Manoli forest, tho rugged and etonj . 
ground wearying their cattle. They halted at Jamnalial a v«y J 
poor village. For two miles uorth of Jamnnhal tho road *£ . ■ 
ragged and confined by trees. A march of fourteen nikt i 
brought them to Gokak where thero was an extonsui 
manufacture and sale of silk and cotton. On the 12th .they 
crossed the Ghatprablm, and, after a march of three miles react! 
the village of Arbhdvi near which was a beautiful mango gtwj. 
enclosing a handsome building and a well ornamented vui ‘ 
sculptures in the Kdnareso style. After continuing their 'mani ■ 
for eight miles through a fnu-ly good country they halted d ; 
Bhendvdd about fifteen miles south-east of Chikodi. A nit: 1 
miles’ march through a stony barren tract brought thorn tv 
RAybag, a small village with no good houses, poorly inhabited, 
and with nothing to tempt sottlers except some gardens fa 
tho north of tho town. Prom RAybAg they marched north awl i 
crossed tho Halhalla, or according to the Mnsnlmans the Dadhofis I 
or Milk Stream, with the two villages of Birdi and Chinchnni onto , 
two hanks. They found Cbinchani a neat and populous village. 
PromChinchanitheymarchednorth and halted ntICndcbi onthesoath 
hank of the Krishna. Kndchi hnd been a MusalmAn town of re® ■■ 
note, but BrAhman intrigues fomented by PnrsburAm Bhliu had & \ 
distressed it that most of tho MnsnlmAns hnd left. From Kndcj 1 
they crossed the Krishna to AinApnr. They fonnd tho Krishna to _ 
boundary line of the Mardtha and KAnareso languages, and they 
also marked a difference in tho stylo of houses on tho two banks rf 
tho river. South of tho Krishna tho houses wore flat-roofed and 


covered with mud or clay; north of the Krishna tho roofs were, 
pitched and thatched. AinApnr was a pretty largo villago with 
several neat buildings, both in tho Hindu and MusalmAn styles. 
They passed tho villages of Katral, Tangri, and Shinrfl, and 
halted at Athni in a rich country roachod by a very good* 
road. Tho town belonged to RSstia who had spent much monoyi 
in improving it. Ho had mndo sovoral buildings, and, in 1785,! 
planted an avenue of mango trees for about ton miles to tho Krishna.] 
Tho town was largo, well-peoplod, and thriving, trading with Snratf 
in tho north, Bombay in tho west, and RAtchor in tho oast Tin,! 
manufactures wore silk nnd cotton cloth. From Athni they » 
marched about seven miles cost to Burch: a small village. Five ' 
miles farther cast brought them to Aignh a good-looking villa "o ' 
From Aigul: a fair road across an open country, apnaranflv 
well pcoplotl nud capable of tillage, led them to Tnleaiiir 
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a rcspcclahlo town. Prom Talsang they passed into Bijdpur. 1 Chapter VII. 

Asj under the treaty o£ Soringapatam , concluded in February 1 702, History, 

the MardUia frontier was extended to the Tnnghhndm, Parasgnd n„lMpu r Tower, 
and tho Kittur desdi’ s lands, which had been subject to Tipn, 1705- 1700. 
again bccatuo part of tho Mardtlia country. These districts were 
assigned to Parsburdm Bhdu, who, in tho lato wav had been forcod 
to raise troops largely in excess of tho number for which tho 
PatvardhnnV military grant or saranjam had been assigned. Ho 
placed a mdmlatddr in Kittur and mado it subordinate to Dhdrwdr, 
the desdi receiving only an allowance for his support. On his 
return from Serin gapatam, Parsburdm Bhdn found that by 
intrigues and by raising troops with tho money obtained from 
tho Kittnr desdi, Dhondu Pant Goklilo had grown so strong that 
he was forced to temporise with him. In 1 793, just after his return, 

Pavshuram turned his arms against Kolhdpur and completely 
humbled the Kolhdpur chief. About this timo tho district or 
sarkdr of Aiiamnagar or Bolgaum, forming a part of tho province 
or subha of Bijdpur, contained fifteen subdivisions yialding a yearly 
revenue of £135,451 (Us. 13,54,510).® Thointrigncs which followed 
tho suicide of Mddliuvrdo Poshwa in 1795 nnd tlio ncccssion 
of tho last Poshwa Bdjirdo (1795-1817) took Purasliurdm 
Bhdu to Poona where ho quarrelled with Nana Plindnnvis. 

Parslmrdm Bhdu remained at Poona till 1798. Daring liis nbscnco 
Ndna incited tho Kolhdpur chief to attack Parslinrdm Blidti’a 
districts. After tho rains of 179G tho IColhdpur chief plundoTcd 
some villages belonging to Parsburdm Bhdu and took tho fort of 
Vallabhgad above Sankeshvar. He laid siego to Tdsguon, took 
and sacked it, burning Parsburdm Bhdu's palaco to the ground. 

Ho also took possession of Chikodi and of Manoli after a siogo of 
ono month. Tlio forts of Saundalgi about ton miles north-west, 
and of Birdbahout sixteen miles north-east of Chikodi, wero nko 
captured by the Kolhapur troops with some loss owing to tho 
obstinate resistance of tbo garrison who mined tho chief towers 
and blow them into tho nir as tho assailants entered. Towards 
tho close of 1797 tho Kolhdpur army again entered Bolgaum 
Gokak was forced to pay a tribute of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20 000) 
tho Kittur desdi was mulcted in a large sum ns tributo, and officers 
wero loft to manage tho country and collect tho rovonuo on behalf 
of Kolhdpur. 8 Dhondhu Pant Gokhalo, who through Bdiirdo’s 
friendship had been appointed tho Poshwa’s governor or sar 
suhhcddr in tho Bombay Karndtak, was tho only officor of tho 
Poshwa wbo opposed tho Kolhdpur troops. In 1798, he defeated 
unaided tho Kolhdpur army near Dhdrwdr, but instead of 
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the Peshvn, who gnvo him some nllnpci to H*> vl I 

In 1790 Parshnrsitn Ebiln promised to help hba to 
estates. Tho Poshwa's government, while ndo-'c;; Urjn,* £C 
lands of (lie estatcholdors until tho expetw* r>? t* *t~f '-w. - 



Gnrl llostir. The chief was not satisfied with the T.di ^ i 
He intended to go to Poona to negotiate the tvh»v* in, #V* x 
estate, bnttheeonfitsmjnwhiehfollowcdtbcdonth of JiUlbwMv*'*' i 
(177-1- 1 795) made him put off his visit. In IIS’S V-’ 1 -! % ’I 
over his misfortunes, he was deprived of Nnvafgnvl a J i q 
by Dhondhn Pant Gokhnle. Tho beaten Kolhtper r:(*T y 

f» ipond nnrl clnfpnfwl OfilOinU mid. willi Hm hltt.vt <sf f*? £ 


forced and defeated Gokliale, nnd, with tho object of 
dcfni to his interest, the Kollritpnr chief re ■ston'd hi: i ibt «)••“*? 
liis former estate. 1 In 1799 Nrinn Phadnnvi# was r^-r l **•’ 
I’arsliurnm I3htlu 
fourth Mnisur war 


. Before beginning operations tigatoi T*p ntr>- -j 
r(I3th Febrtmrv-lth May 1 799),P«r?h;‘ rs-v ,• 



nnd the Mnlprnblm. In September ho pa-’-ed fnun HokAfc ■' 

in great force nt Chikodt. 'flic Kolhapur army of J 

by the chief in jH'rson, was camped on tho 1 >w hill* t’i# , 
kodi, ft small village three mips east of Nip.ifti, In thr 4 
which followed Purtdttirnm Bh/iit wa'i mortally wonrtW* Hr ^ ^ 
taken prisoner, cirri ed into the prcrMico of tl:e Kelh.<pnr rh r **f.*-'". - 
though this is denied by all belonging to Knlh/tpnr, 
pieces.* After the death of PitndHiniw fibrin In’s t--n IWc-rh 
commonly railed Appa Sdlu-b, fl» d t»> Po-ma for aid. ffif j 
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o possess liimself of tlieir extensive and rich estates. It was (his 
’* reachery which prevented tho capture oE Kolhdpnr. IMmclmndra 
'■.•■’atvardhan, hearing of tho arrangement hotweon Bajirdo and 
„ ■> 3indin retired from Kolhdpnr, and Stadia's five battalions woro 
\ irdered to attack tho Patvardbau estates. Sidojirdo Nimbalkar, 
r. ‘ommonly called Appa Saheb desai of Nipitni, who, under Stadia's 
- directions, had boon engaged in a series of forays into the Miraf 
~ oantry, besieged tho fort of Ncrali between Sankeslivnr and 
. iukeri. The siege was at first unsuccessful. On the arrival of 
oindia’s troops the garrison left the place, and Nerdli was taken in 
name of the Nipdni desai} Stadia's battalions wore shortlv after 
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.. .oreoa cue jresuwa io ceue munon ana uuikoui to ivoniapur anu 
" ihoy were taken by Stadia's and the Nipdni desai’s troops nominally 
.y^u behalf of Kolhapur. 

On the 4th of May 1799 the fourth Maisur war was brought to an 
~ end by the capture ot Seringapatam, the death of Tipu, and the 
--destruction of Musalm/in power in Maisnr. Among other territory 
r - the English, who had borne tbe bnTden of tho war, obtained Sunda 
^in North Kanara on the western border of Dhdrwtir. On the 
•-fall of Seringapatam, Dlmndhia Vugh, who under Ilaidar had risen 
-’to a high rank from a common soldier and who since 1794 had 
‘ ; been imprisoned by Tipu for refusing to become a Mnsalmnn, was 
r set at liberty. On his releaso ho began to plunder, and, finding 
P“ ls “ lt to ° hot in the English territory, retired north info the 
Maratha country, and, at Dhdrwdr, gatborod round him a despernto 
, g° in ff to Kolhdpnr Dliondhu Pont attacked 
; Vhaaahia, and captured liis family and all his effects. After this 
' dofeat in August or September 1799, Dbundhia entered the Kolha- 
- P 1 ' 1 ' service. Ha soon after quoTrellcd with the Kolbdpur chief 
' “ nd > n November began to plunder tho country, while Dhondhu 
•* Vxokhal© and other Mardtha chiefs wore engaged in tlio 

: siege ol Kolh&pur. He plundered several places near Kittnr 
took tho title of the King of the Two Worlds, and was joined by the 
discontented of all classes, chiefly Mnsalmdns from Aurangabad and 
Haidarabad, and by almost the whole of Tipu’s cavalry. By tho 
loth ot June 1800 Dhundhia had gained possession of tho whole 
country north of the Tungbhadra and threatened tho torri tori' lately 
acquired by the English. Colonel Wellesley, nftorwnrds the Duke of 



-nr n Po , on f govorarQ , ent 8 , Geilie ' 3 gladly to take advantage of CoTonci 
Wellesley s proposal to clear the Marhtha country ot Dhundhia and 
his men, and ordered Dhondku Pant Gokhalo and Appa Silheb 
the son of Parahurdm Bhdu to co-operafco with Colonol Wellesley 
nir , an ?"Sed that Dliondhu Pant Gokhale was not to crests 
Bie Malprabha till Colonel Wellesley had crossed the Tarda 
Dhondhu Pant did not keop to this arrangement, a mistake which 
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cost him his life. Colonel .Wellesley crossed the Tungbhndra with 
a large army on the 2Gth of Juno 1800, and the Varda on tho 7th ' 
of July. More than a week before Colonel Wellesley "had crossed 
the Varda and while Dhundhia was camped at Hubli in Dhiirn-dr 1 
Dhondhu Pant, contrary to agreement, crossed the Mnlprahha] 
and entered the Kittur conntiy nominally to act against Dhundhia 1 ; 
really with the object of making pence with him. He restored'’ 
to Dhundhia his family and all the effects that had fallen into ' 
his hands in 1799. Dhundhia suspected Gokhale of doable, 
dealing and marched against him, and, to the south of Kittur, on tho . 
30fch of June, attacked tho rear guard which was commanded by - 
Gokhale, and put his force to flight. Dhondhu Pant was killed, 
and, in fulfilment of a vow made when he was defeated in 1799, 
Dhundhia dyed his moustaches in Gokhale’s hoart-blood. 1 Dhundhia 
remained in the Kittur country until Colonel Wellesley’s arrival at ■ 
Sdvanar drew him in that direction. He did not dare to risk an 
engagement, and fled. Townrds the end of July he lay at Saundatti . 
with his main force. After clearingDhdrwur of Dhundhia’s adherents, , 
on the 29th of July, Colonel Wellesley, accompanied by Appa Sdheb 
the son of Parshurdm Bhdu and Bdpn Gokhale the nephew of Dhon- 
dhu Pant, crossed the Bennihalla at Alagvddi, about fifteen miles 
south of Saundatti. When he heard that Colonel Wellesley had 
reached Alagvddi, Dhundhia at once broke from Saundatti. - Ho_ 
sent one part of his army west to Dodvdd, a second east, and a third 
with baggage north to Manoli. On tho 30th of July Colonel Wellesley 
marched from Alagvddi to Ugargol east of Parasgad hill, and hear- 
ing that Dhnndhia was opposite Manoli with his baggnge,in tho Lopo 
of surprising him, pressed on twenty-six miles to tho Malprablia 
opposite Manoli. At three on tho same afternoon Colonel Wellesley 
directed a cavaliy onset on tho enemy’s camp. Lieutenant- Colonol 
Torin attacked their left with the 1st and -4th Regiments, and 
Colonel Stevenson and Colonel Peter their front and right with tho 
25thDragoons and the 2ndRegiment of cavalry. Dhundliia’s camp was 
strong with its rear to the Malprabha, covered by the fort of Mnnoli 
on the other side of it, and a deep stream along its front and left. 
The 2nd Regiment of cavalry was the only corps which -forced its 
way into tho camp, but every person in tho camp was either killed 
or driven into the river. All the .baggage, two elephants, and many 
camels horses and bullocks were taken. Numbers were drowned or 
shot in trying to cross tho river, and many women and children 
wore taken prisoners. Major Blaquiers with fonr troops of the 25lji 
Dragoons pursued to tho east a party which appear to have boeft 
outsido of the camp, and drove them into thoriver. Six o/Dhundhia's 
guns had been passed over tho swollen stream before tho attack. 
Half an hour after the camp was carried a party of the 25th 
Dragoons attempted to swim the river and soizo a boat which was 
lying under the fort of Manoli. Tho force of the flood earned them 
below tho spot where the boat lay. But two officers Lieutenant 
Fitchet and Jackson succeeded in stemming the current, brought' 
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- back the boat and with its aid the guns were soon taken, and to 
prevent them falling into the enemy's hands y ere destroyed. 
About, 5000 men' were driven into the Malprabha and drowned. 
Among the vest one of the leaders, Bubbcr Jang, dressed in armour, 
rode his horse into the river and was drowned. During tlie action 
the Kolhdpnr fort of Mnnoli helped Dhnndliia by. firing on the English. 
After tbo action it was abandoned by the Kolhdpny garrison, and, 

' before Appa SfihebPatvardhan’s troops could get into it, was taken by 
the Pdligarof Talur about eight miles north-west of Manoli. 5 His 
Mnrdtba allies were of little nse to Colonel Wellesley. None but . 
BiUkrislma Bhdu,~ Appa Salieb’s agent, gave him any help.. They 
would not obey his orders, and did so much harm plundering and 
wasting tbo country that Colonel Wellesley had to order them to camp 
at a distance.® After his defeat at Manoli Dhundhia made towards 
Ivittnr. From near Kittur he passed through a woody country round 
by the sources of the Malprabha. His want o£ boats forced him to 
make this march -which proved so long and so trying that before it was 
over numbers of bis troops liad deserted him. He passed through 

- Klianapuron the 4th of August, and on the 7th be arrived at Shdhdpur 
about a mile south of Belgauni. Colonel Wollesloy, starting from 
Sanndatti on tbo 3rd of August, arrived at Kittur on tbo 5th. While 
be stayed at Kittur till tbe lOtb preparing boats for the passage of 
the Malprabha, Colonel Stevenson, with Lieutenant Colonel Bowser’s 
detachment and the 4thRegiment of Native Cavalry, lightly equipped, 
was detacliod on Dhundhia’s track, with the object of cutting off part 
of his baggage. This detachment afterwards crossed tbe Malprabha 
before Colonel Wellesley, and for some timo menaced Dhundliia’s 
rear. Colonel Stevenson’s detachment was ordored not to push 
the robel force closely .until tho troops under Colonel Wellesley’s 
personal command were forward enough to support their opera- 
tions. Dhuudhin, continuing his march east along tho Ghatprabha, 
tried to pass the .Ghatprabha west of Gokuk, but, under Colonel 
Wellesley's orders, was prevented by the Chikodi desai named 
Nariti Sirjari. ■ Colonel Stevenson’s detachment continued its march 
along tho Ghatprabha, while Colonel Wellesley, having passed the 
Malprabha, moved along its left bank. To prevent Dhundhia 
crossing tbe river with any largo body of troops by the fords of the 
Malprabha oast of Manoli and near Bdddmi, Lieutenant Colonel 
Capper’s brigade, with the Mardtha cavalry, was detached by tho 
road to the right of the Malprabha, and was ordered to occupy the 

- passes most likely to he fordable. On the 22nd of August, 
■ Lieutenant Colonel Capper, marching through the valley of Parasgad, 
assaulted the fort of Huli and carried it by escalade. Though after 
the action of Manoli on tho 30th of July, on condition that they com- 
mitted. uo aggression, Colonel Wellesley had given this garrison 
a leaul or promise of safety from attack, they had plundered the 
hnggage of tho dragoons as it passed the fort on the maroh tc 
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Snundatti on the lsfc of August. Prom Huli, Colonel Capper ' 
proceeded on thp same day to Sungdal, another fort oi great 
strength, about eight miles oast of Hull, occupied by a petty chief in 
fcho interest of Dliundhin. As it was impossible to use ladders in 
stormingtbisfort, thegatoway was attackedand thooutergate carried, 
Inside of tbo outer gate tbo passage was too narrow for a gun carnage 
Tho gun was taken ofE tbo carriage and borne to the innergato under a 
heavy fire from the fort. This gallant enterprise was successfully 
accomplished by Sir John Sinclair and a detachment of the Coast 
and Bombay artillerymen, and tho goto was speedily burst open. 
Hearing that tho petty chief of Talar had guns, stores, and 
ammunition belonging to Dliundhin, Colonel Wellesley, cm 
tho 24th of August, despatched Lieutenant Colonel Montresor 
' with a detachment to seize and destroy them. This service was 
satisfactorily performed. In Talur were found and destroyed ono 
iron and four brass guns with excellent carriages, several tumbrils, 
a quantity of ammunition, and several Company's muskets with . 
ammunition. Tho hill fort of Katbnrigad was abandoned on 
Colonel Montresor’s approach. 1 After evading pursuit through 
South Bijapur and the Nizam’s country, on tho 9tli of September 
1800, Dliundhin was killed at Kongal in theNizdm’s territories. Tho 
parts of Belgaum wrosled from Dlmndliia were given to AppaSabeh 
Patvardhnn, from whom tho Kolbdpnr chieE had tahon them between 
1790 and 1790. During those wars tho country suffered severely 

Of eight bodies of troops manoeuvring through it, Dhundhia’s, tho 

Chikodi desai’ s y Sindia's, the Kolhdpur chiof’s, Bdpu Gokhale’s, 
Appa Salieb’s, and Colonel Wellesley's, all. but Colonel Wellesley’s 
Jived on plunder. 

Towards tbo end of 1801 war with Holkar called Sindia to 
tho north, and Manoli and part of Chikodi came into the sole 
possession of tho Nipri.ni desai, who held them on behalf of tho 
Poshwa. In October 1802 Holkar drove the Peshwa Bnjirdo from 
Poona and forced him to take refuge with the English. On the 3 1st 
of December 1802, under the treaty of Bassein, in return for 
cessions of territory tbo English undertook to restore the Pesh wa 
to power in Poona and to guard liis territories against attack. When, 
under tho treaty of Bassein, the English undertook to keep 
order in tho Peshwa’s dominions, Belgaum was torn, to pieces 
by tho pretensions of seven independent authorities who hold 
power in or near the borders of tbo district. Among these 
seven authorities were the Kolhapur chief who still held part 
of the district, which had been gained jn his wars with the 
Fatvardhans ; Appa Sdheb Patvnrdhau who had ns much of bis 
estates restored to him by Colonel Wellesley as were wrested from 
Dhundhia V&gh : Sidojirdo Appa, desax ol Nipdm, who maintained 
300 horse and 400 foot; Saddshiv Pandit who held the fort and 
country round Belgaum yielding a year y revenue of £4000 
(Rs. 40,000), and kept afore© of 1000 horse and 2000. foot, supported 
by his estates in north Poona ; Mallasorjya, desai of Kifctur, who held 
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the country round Kittur yielding a yearly revenues of .IMOjOOO 
(Rs, 4,00,000), and kept a force of 1000 horse and 4000 foot, aud 
was hound to pay the Peshwa a yearly tribute of £6000 to £7000 
(Rs. 60,000-70,000). Among the servants of the Peshwa was Bdpu 
Gokhalo, who commanded a force of 2000 foot besides Pondhdris, 
of whom lie had at least 1000. He had also 1 000 infantry with 
two or three guns. To pay these troops he hold Gadag and 

Navalgand in Dharwdr, which yielded a yearly’ revenue of £50,000 
( Do K on nnn\ i „ „„ t ; _i. j .c 
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yearly revenue of £5000 (Rs. 50,000). Pew of the actual estate holders 
had any legal hereditary right to their possessions which had 
generally been granted to their ancestors for military service. For 
years the Peshwa's government had been too weak to attempt to 
enforco the conditions of service on which the grants were originally 
made. The changes of fortune which befell the different estate- 
holders had heen occasioned more by their disputes with each other 
than by any exertion of authority on the part of tho Poona 
government of which they woro the nominal servants. The weakness 
of the Poona government, tho troubles which shook the Martttlia 
empire, aud tlieexample of others almost alwnysled officers in command 
garns T *° mnfe e their authority permanont,aml in some 

an expense in the service of the Peshwa beyond the produce of t W 
estates, and such temporary grants were often permanently annexed 
to their former possessions. The temporary allotment of a count™ 
to an estate-holder or the assignment of revenue to an officer It 
government for the payment of his troops usually ended in tho 
independent establishment of the estate-holder or officer in the 
assigned country or in a ruinous contest for the recovery of tho 
state right. This system mnde every Mardtha province 1 a 
scene of petty warfare and enabled the subjects of tlfe state te 

SShS? t0 ^ ** had 110 o^rcla?m 8 thanu^tiot 

December 1802) Major Genera/ Wellestey^who^fteJ^Dh 1 0enwalWd, ' a lcy’' 

death had returned to Seringapatam, marched throng StaS*! M * rch * 
his way to Poona to reinstate kjirao VsTZ rl 'l 
Wellesley passed across Belgaum along the old Toad from 
by SangolUesargi, Nagar-Manoli, and Yedur i/ fcW ^ 
through the Mardtha territories the Brit sh trnZ matCh 
everywhere received ns friends, and almost all the chiSL 
line of march ^ome ath oif forces and accompanied 

1 Notes on tho Transactions iu tho Mai&tUa Empire (XSOI), 85. 
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mK‘ 1 Mul {f) tl.o rare nnd skill s;itl,wl,'ichOoneral Wellesley armS 
lb03.' for tlio supplies of his (loops to the gain instead of to tlio loss” of 
tlio people through whoso country his ronto lay. This fricittlly 
feeling helped the Kngli"h army without loss or distress to perferm 
this long march iu the trying month of April, in a season of severe 
famine. 1 * Among tlio estate-holders alio aided the Hritish force, 
not fiotn any loyal *»pirtl to tlio Peshwa but from former knowledge 
of General Wellesley, were tlio dc#ai of Xipaui who joined the British 
force at Xe‘-argi with 300 horse and 100 infantry, and the dam of 
Kittur, who cent riliu tod 100 liorso and 100 infantry to act with tU 
British force. Tlio Kittur tlt-nai also consented to giro a small fort 
at Sntigoli to servo ns a post to keep op communications and gnvd 
the hospital and boats stationed there. The Kittur contingent, 
though furnished in a loyal spirit, was of little service. They hid 
to receive constant advances to keep them from starring. 1 While 
the Xipilni d<*di was absent in Poona, the Kolhapur chief 
harassed hi" districts and pet Minded tlio Talur dmii Cbandrapjw 
to attack Mnnoti. (Jhumlrappn besieged Mnnoli for some days and 
wasted tho Kipiini country until General Wellesley sent "Major 
(leu end Campbell to guard Ki'prtni. Manoli was relieved, mid ai 
tlm Talur difdi refused to come to terms and fled to Kolhapur, lib 
fort at Talur was bunded to the Xipimi dcs.U. 


ts'tl'ini. 
lfOl - t8lC. 


In reward for his loyalty in joining tlio British army the 
Kittur drsiH escaped the intended loss of liis estates, and ia 
March ISO t the Kijnlui desdi received tho title of .\<irladilnr 
, and grants for lands in military service or fanj earonjam. 
valued at £51,112 (Hs. 5,41,120) a year, besides the llanoli 
district uud tho potty division or panjana of Ilukeri, Tlio Kolhapur 
chief resisted the Kipiini claims to Mnnoli, and the two went 
to war. Tho war lasted six years (1804-1S09J. In 1808 tho 
Kip/ini de.ufi completely defeated Kolhapur. In 1S0!>, through the 
Pesdiwa’s intercession, peace was concluded, by which, beside 5 the 
disputed districts to bo held on behalf of the Pe«.hwn, tlio "Hip&vi 
dcttli received a Kolhapur princess in marriage. 3 In 1809 the 
Kittur dt'hoi MnJlnsorjyn (1782-1816), who had been taken to 
Poona after tbo Pcsli wa’s pilgrimage to Belrfri in 1805, entered into an 
agreement by’ which he promised to pay tlio Peshwa a yearly tribute 
of £17,500 (Its. 1,75,000). In return for this agreement lie received 
grants for bis estates and the title of pratdprdo. In commemoration 
of his title, near Naudgnd town, tho desdi bniit a fort and called it 
Pratdpgad. 4 In spite of liis marriage with a daughter of the house, 
tho Xipfini desai did not long romain at penco with Kolhapur. In 
1813 ho defeated tho Kolhapur chief, marched on Kolh&pur, 
and besieged it. Tho Honourable Mbunstuarfc JElphinstono, who was 
Besidont at Poona, interfered, and, on tho 1st of October 1832, a ticaty 
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was concluded by wbicli tlio Kolhdpur chiof gave up all claim to 
Chikodi and Manoli. In 1S13 the Nipdni desdi was summoned by 
Bdjirao to Poona. He went but refused to comply with certain 
claims made by the Peshwa or to givo up territory belonging 
to Kolhapur. The British authorities interposed, but Bdjirao 
artfully contrived to persuade the desdi to trust to his lenience and 
to resist his domands. By this insidious conduct tho doadi was 
led to forfeit one-fourth of his estates to the Peshwa. 1 At tho 
-close* of the rainy season of 1816 a detachment of the Poona 
subsidiary force was sent to enforce the forfeiture. The duty was 
not completed till the middle of December and then proved fruitless, 
for no sooner had the detachment returned to Poona, than the desdi 
retook his lost possessions. 2 

The Peshwa Vend was drawing near. His government of tho 
Bombay Kamdtak was hateful to the people. His revenue 
farmers ruined the small landholders who formed tho bulk of tho 
people. They and the traders were anxious to drive out the 
Mavdtlia estateholders and their servants, because they ruined 
trade hy arbitrary exactions, and often plundered traders 
of ' their whole property. 3 Whilo they were hateful to the 
-people the estateholders were not liked by the Peshwa and 
they in turn hatod their overlord. When the crisis came the 
people volunteered, and, on behalf of the British, drove tho 
1 eshwa s officers out of the country. Most of the officers in 
charge of forts and districts stood by the Peshwa. Of tho 
estateholders, a few, especially Appa Sdheb of Nipani, served him 
hut without will or spirit. Tho rest, among them tho Patvardhans 
Klttar desdi, were active in helping tho English. In 
1817, according to the terms of the treaty of Poona (I3th June) 
the 1 eshwa, among other districts, ceded Dhdrwar and Kusligal to 
the English. As, m the event of a rupture with the Peshwa, tho 
early occupation of these lands was of great importance to tho 
advance of an English army from the south Colonel Thomas Munro 
immediately took possession of Dhdrwfvr fort. On the 5th of 
November the Peshwa’s fate was sealed at the battle of KirW 
After the battle. General Munro, in spite of the slender means at 
his disposal succeeded m bringing the whole of Dbdrwdr and South 
Bijdpur under the English.^ On the 26th of February 1838 he 
leduced Bfiddun and Bdgalkot, and pressed up the right bank of 
tbo Ghatprabha to overrun the whole Mardtha lands to the south 
of the Ghatprabha, and then be free to carry his arms uoi-th The 
breakdown of some gun-carriages on the 26th delayed him so iw S. 
did not reach Gokdk till the 7th of March. On the 8th ho° ™ * i 
the Ghatprabha, and marching two days up the left bank reerossed 
- to Ghodgen, and, on the 11th, camped at the headquarter town 0 f 


1 Stokes’ Belgaum, 72. 
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4 The troops under General Munro were three tmnno „ 

Dragoons, three artillerymen, elevon companies of native iXntrv four „ 22nd 
Maisur infantry, and four companies of Pioneers His ordnanen^!Ji i l 00 >npanies of 
mortar, one three and „ half inch 
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Pndshupur which forthwith surrendered. Judging it unsafe to lean. 1 
any fort in Ins rear in tlie enemy's hands. General Munro- marched 
towards Belgaum which was then held on behalf of the Pesfo™ - 
Ho arrived before Belganm on the 20th of March 1818 and toot ' 
possession of the town or petha without delay; in order, before Z 
further operations, to gain cover as near to the fort as possible 
The fort was found in perfect repair. It had a broad and'.deep* 
wot ditch, was surrounded by an open space or esplanade sis - 
hundred yards broad, and was garrisoned by 1600 men.* The 
Pioneers wore set to work to prepare a battery of three twelve- ' . 
pounders at a mosque opposite the north face of the fort. To '* 
favour their progress, a live and a half inch mortar and a six- 
pounder opened from the town. On the 21st the battery, opened - 
witbin eight hundred yards of the fort, and was answered by fire - 
guns which were nearly silenced in the course of the following dap < ! 
On the night of the 22nd an enfilading or raking battery of two 
guns was completed in the town and swept the north face and tho - 
gateway. A gun opened on the enfilading battery from a small 
tower or cavalier within the works, and the fire of the twelve- 
pounder battery was returned from the curtain to the left of the gate'. ■; 
These efforts of- the besieged were partly defeated on the 24t.ll when 
tho approach was begun and carried one hundred and forty yards.. 
Next day the enemy fired nothing hat gingals or wall muskets 
and tho approach advanced 120 yards. On the 26th the garrison 
again showed artillery, and opened from the flag staff battery, which 
had been nearly destroyed by the previous fire ' of the twelve- 
pounders. They likewise produced a new gun on the right d£ tbo- 
gate, but could not stop the approach which was carried forward 
lOOynrds through very hard ground. On the 27th tho mortar was 
moved from the enfilading to the twelve-pounder battery and threw 
shells all the night, while an advance of 100 yards more was made. 
This was prolonged 120 yards next day, tho enemy’s fire was., 
reduced to two guns. On the 30tli 120 yards more were' added. 
On the 31st the magazine in the mosque belonging to the twelve-' 
pounder battery blew up, and the garrison instantly sallied to take 
advantage of tho confusion which they supposed the explosion must 
have caused. Whon within 100 yards, tho battery guard under 
Lieutenant Walker of the 2nd Battalion of the 4th liogimont, and the 
artillery detail under Lieutenant Lewis, advanced to moot them, and, 

> under a heavy fire of guns and small arms from tho walls, drove them 
back into the fort. Colonel Newall, wbosaw this act of gallantry, praised 
with. the two officers mentioned, the marked bravery of Lieutenant 
Macky, of His Majesty’s 53rd Regiment, who, unable to join the de- 
tachment of his corps with Brigadier-General Prifczler, took his tour of 
general duty in Brigadier-General Munro’s force.. After the explosion, _ 
the repair of the twelve-pounder battery occupied the 1st of April 
during which an eight-inch mortar was opened, the five and a half inch 
mortal* was taken back to the enfilading battery; and the approach was 
carried fifty yards further. The approach was now so well advanced 
that within 550 yards of tho wall, a breachmgrbattery for two eighteen 
pounders was begun and finished on the 2nd. On the morning of ‘ 
the 3rd of April it opened on the left of the gateway with great offect. 
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was still move rapid. A.11 the batteries contmnctl firing nrnl shells 
were thrown all night long. Before daylight on tlio Oth a twelve* 
pounder was got within 150 yards of the gate and the firing was 
kept up with as great vigonr as on tho Stli. Tho twelve-pounder 
on tho advanced battery opened on the 7th, hut burst after firing 
fifteen rounds. Tho breach of tho curtain was widened, but the 
garrison still kept up a smart fire. On tho St Ji the original twelvc- 
poundor battery was abandoned, and two of its iron guns wero 
brought into the battery near the gate. On fho Oth they opened with 
excellent effect on the curtain to tho right, where the enemy’s gin gals 
and'matchlockmen had previously found good cover, and mndo 
a practicable breach in tho outer, wall. Boeing this breach tho 
commandant sent out to propose tovms, and, ns tho terms wero not 
agreed to, on the morning of tho 10th the batteries continued lo fire 
till the commandant surrendered at discretion. On the same day 
(10th April) a detachment of British troops took possession of tho 
outer gateway, and on the 1 ltli, tho Pioneers were employed in 
opening both entrances, as they were built up within and were 
strongly barricaded. On the 12th of April tho garrison marched 
out. They acknowledged to have had twenty killed and fifty woundod 
during the siege ; the British loss was twenty-three. Tho fall of Ibis 
important f ort-, in spite of tho want of ordinary means, was honourable 
to the energy and zeal of the besiegers. The exertions of tho Artillery 
and the men of the 22nd Dragoons, serving in tho batteries, wero 
unremitting, and the labours of the Pioneers were equally 
meritorious in constructing, besides several butteries, an nppronch 
750 yards long through extremely hard ground. General Munro 
took the field without any staff. He was even without an engineer, 
though this want was supplied by the judgment and energy of 
Colonel Newall, the second in command, who personally dirootod 
every operation. The ordnance found in the fort included thirty-six 
pieces, mostly of large calibre, and sixty gingals and small brass 
guns. The place was well supplied with stores. It was a matter 
of congratulation that the garrison surrendered without further 
opposition. The three oightoon-pounders wero so run at tho vent, 
that three fingers might bo introduced into them, and they had 
consequently lost considerably in power. The walls of tho fort 
were everywhere solid and massive, and being more than a mile 
and a half round, gave the garrison abundant room to avoid shells. 

After the capture of tho fort the force had to halt at Belgaum till 
the 17th, to organize means for future operations and to put tho 
results of the capture on a firm basis. 1 Leaving a company of the 
2nd Battalion of the 9th Regiment in possession of tho fort, General 
Munro returned towards tho Ghatprabha, which, for tho third time. 


them two twelve-pounders were brought into battery 100 ti,c IV 3 l,wa^ 
j the left. The enemy’s guns wore silencer! on tho 4th, when Ow r«1ir»w. 

part of tho outer wall to the left of the gate, and some of fij.gr of 
on wmll TVTnrn lirnnrdit dnwn. Next dnv the destruction 'ms. 
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lie crossed on the* 21 st. Next day ho reached Na-w-Manoli'd.;;'’ 
twenty mile** south of Cliikodi, whom ho was joined by Genera! : 
I ritsder with the main body of tho reserve. From Nagm-Munch V‘ 
mnrcheu fo Sltolnpnr, nurl took the fort of Sholajmr on tie Htb 0 ( ’ 
May (lotS). * \ , 


The fall of Ilclgawn completed the conquest of the I’csWi . 
territory south of the Krishna. Except the Nipiini dwu noneeftSe'. 
ostatelioldevh had resisted mid no more fighting remained. STi’e 
Kittiir Jc.fn had given great help by furnishing materials dariVlfic 
Fiege of Bulganin. Even the tlcm'ii of Nipiini, though. he jotned 
the Peshwn, never acted cordially against the British troop*,' and on.- 
(ho 7th of May, with llio Pc.- Java's brother Cliinmriji Appa,he gnre \ ' 
himself up to Captain Davis of (ho Nizdui's Reformed Horse. 1 A$V ; 
punishment for his tulhorenro to tlio Pcshwn and for the slowness of 
Lis submission to Iho English, the Nipstni desai was deprived of-"! 
Mtmoli and Cliikodi, except tho villages of Nip/mi, Sirgat, amt , 
Bolktir, which wen} mado over to tho Kolhapur chief in return' for; 
Ids hearty co-opomtion with tho British. Tho Nipiini tkhii wsiTi 
greatly dissatisfied with this arrangement and was ready to join any ' 
combination against the English which ho thought likely lalnT- 
snccossful. Ho nt first hesitated to givo up tho two districts' kd',} 
endeavoured to negotiate. General Munro, who was at Yfidnrotr 
tho 31st of Mny on his way bnck from SboMpur, marched towards 
Nipiini, intending to lay st’ego to the fort in enso tlfe desdi delayed k ' 
givo up tho districts. This move and tho dissatisfaction of his own' 

J ieople compelled tho demit toyicld as soon ns the army arrived befwo 
■fipdni. His people's dislike to tho Nip.lni desai was the result of a* 
long course of cruelty and ill-treatment. From the beginning of bis 
career lie bnd been in tho practice of extracting money by throwing' 
into prison every rich man m his own lands, and in any other villages 
over which he could cxcrciso power. Ho used also to seize and keep 
in confinement any young women of the neighbourhood who were 
of unusual beauty. When General Mtmro entno to Nipaui, many 
rich and well-to-do people had been in prison for ten or twelve years; 
and it was said that every year many died from crnel treatment. 
General Munro heard only of a few prisoners, and these ha ordered 
to be released. Aftor leaving iho place ho learned that about 300 
•were still in confinement. Ho wrote to tho desdi to rcleasa them, and 
somo wero set nt liberty j but, as many were still kept in confinement, 
General Munro directed that some of the desdi’ s villages on tho south 
bank of tho Krishna should not be restored until nil were released.^ 
Strange stories nro still curront of tho desdi’s cruelty. His palace at 
Nipiini is built on tho edgo of a deep lake. High up overhanging 
tho water a narrow open stone lodge or balcony stands ont from the 
palace wall. Along tho ontor odge of this balcony tho desai was 
fond of arranging a row. of young women. When they were ready 
he used to pass inside of the row of trembling girls, and suddenly- 
thrusting out liis hand hiirl ono off tho ledge and watch her dying 
struggles in the deop water below. These acts of cruelty so enraged 
bis people that when General Munro was near A ipani tho heads of 


* Bombay Cornier, JClIi 5TnJ(I81S. 
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most of tlie dcsai’s villages asked liim to lot thorn pass to the 
English. They wanted no help. All tlioy asked was leave to drive 
out the desai’ s garrisons, and the promise that they would not bo 
allowed to pass back under the desdi. 1 In accordance with his 
arrangement with the people General Munro for two years held 
parts of Athni belonging to the Nipdui desdi. In part of Parasgntl 
which had lately been resumed by the Peslnvn, when tlio pooplo 
submitted to General Munro, they made a special stipulation that 
they wore not to bo again placed under the desdi. As during the war 
most of the cstateliolders had sided with the English, in 1818, when 
the country came to be settled, the}' were continued in thoir estates. 
-The Fatvardhans hold Gokslk and parts of Athni, and had largo 
possessions in Pddshapur. The Kittur desdi, whose lands wore raised 
to the position of an independent state or svitslhdn, held Satnpgnon 
and the greater part of Bidi. The Kh&ndpnr district was resumed ns ho 
held it to pay for a body of troops which ho was no longer required 
to keep. As Cliikodi and Manoli wore made over to Kolliiipur, all 
that remained to tha English as khdlsut or stale land was KMudpur, 
and parts of Padslulpur and Parasgad. On General Munro's 
recommendation, Mr. Chaplin, Collector of Beldri, was appointed, 
nnder Mr. Elphinstono, Principal Collector of the Mnrittlm Country 
south of the Krishna, and Political Agent with the Kollulpur chief 
and the Southern Mnrdtlia Jdgirddrs. On the lstof November 1819, 
when Mr. Elphinstono became Governor of Bombay, Mr. Chaplin 
succeeded him ns Commissioner of the conquered country. 

Since it has come into the hands of tho English tho peace of the 
district has been more than once broken. Forfeitures cau&odby these 
disturbances and by tho misrule of ostatoholdors huvo led to n largo 
accession to Govornmont territory in tho Bombay Karmitivk. In 
1822 Sliivlinga Budra tho Kittur desdi, who sholtorcd bands of 
robbers in bis territory to tho annoyanco of bis neighbours, was 
severely rebuked by Government. On tlio 12th of September 1824, 
a s'ervant of the Kittur desdi came to Mr. Thackeray, tho principal 
Collector at Dhdrwtir, to bring word that his master was dying, and 
to deliver a letter purporting to bo from his master announcing tho 
adoption of a son. Tho lotter was dated tho 1 0th of July, but it was 
stated that the child had not been adopted till the day the letter was 
received. The Civil Surgeon was at once sent to Kittur. Ho found 
the desdi dead, and from the appearance of tho body judged that ho 
bad been dead several hours, probably beforo the messenger had loft 
Kittur for DMrwtlr. Tho circumstances connected with tho alleged 
adoption seemed to Mr. Thackeray most suspicious. Though ho 
knew that he could not adopt without loavo, the desai had never 
applied for leave to adopt. When Mr. Thackeray had seen him a few 
-months beforo, though be was vory ill and had spoken freely of his 
affairs,’ he never expressed any wish to adopt. Tho signature to 
the letter was scarcely legible and the characters wore different from 
the desdi’ 8 usual handwriting, which was remarkably good and clear. 
Mr. Thackeray came to the conclusion that if the adoption had token 
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place it diil not take place till the tlcstti was either dead or sensele^- 
In reporting these circumstances to Government, Mr. Thackerur 

C oiiitid out that the deeuft family included his wife, a girled elereDi' 
is stepmother, tuid the yonng widow of hie brother who had dfe> •' 
two years before. The remaining relations, lifeo the child -who' was'- 
nnid to have boon adopted, belonged to branches so remote that their ^ 
descent from tho common ancestor conld not he traced. Mr. Thackeray 1 
reported that ho had gone to Kittnr to inquire into tbe 'alleged' 
adopt ion, and to keep ordor until the decision of 1 Government 
should be known. As, oven if the estate did not lapse to Government 
thorc must be a long minority, he proposed to conduct the 
administration by menus of two managers one on the,- part -«t 
Government mid tlio otlior on the pari of tlio desdi family ._,0n the 
receipt of 51 r. Thackeray's report lie was told to mate known to 
the t/mtfs family that the British Government did not recognise' the 
adoption. Mr. Thackeray was desired to take charge of ilia state 
and to mnko on inquiry into tho circumstances of tlio adoption. At 
the same linio Government, declared that if inquiry showed that tha ", 
boy who was said to have been adopted was a 'descendant of the -i 
detdi who held tho country before Tipn’s conquest, the boy would , 
bo allowed to succeed. On tho other hand if it appeared thalthi 
claimant was neither n descendant or the ancient dentil nor miM^ ’ 
connection of the late dentil by the female line, the 'adoption was to , 
be disallowed. Mr. Thackeray's inquiries sliowod that the tletdi died ’, 
on tlio night of tho 11 111 instead of on the 12th of Soptembor ; that 
ho had mado no adoption ; and that after his death Xonur Mnllapa, ' 
his manager and other attendants invested the child with theinsigna;’ 
of dentil. This was aclnioivledgcd hy the parties concerned. They 
also confessed that tlioy had put a pen in the dead man's Mads,' and 
so writton his signature to tho letter dated tho 30th of July which ' 
was sent to Mr. Thackeray. Because of liis share in these frauds, 
and also bccauso ho was concerned in the removal of treasure and' 
jewels, Kouur Mallappa, who had been appointed manager on tlio 
part of Government, was removed. In reporting these proceedings 
Mr. Thackeray wrote: r AlI is qniot. £ anticipate no disorder; 
and I expect to bo ublo to manage the country without, military 
assistance.' lie nftorwards submitted the rosult of his inquiries into 
tho family pedigroo, which showed that no descendant of the ancient 
desdl, nnd no near connection of tho Into desdi by tho fomale line was 
alive. While these reports wero under consideration Government were 
shocked by the nows of a rising at Kifctur which had resulted ’in 
tho death of tho Political Agont and other, officers. On tho 21st of 
October, Mr. Thackeray, finding that a number of the late desafo 
treasury gaards wore commanded by a thief, determined to place 
a guard of Government sepoys at each gateway. He also required 
tho headmen to give a bond rendering themselves responsible for 
tho safety of the treasury. .The headmen refused without the orders 
of Chinnvvn, the late desdi’s stepmother, who had lately clnimed’tho 
management of the state. Mr. Thackeray wished to call on the ladies 
to explain matters, but they refused to see him that day, promising 
to see him on the day after. On the 22nd ‘they still refused to See' 
him, and nonoof the leading men would accompany him to their house'. 
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As Mr. Thackeray hoard that the militia and messengers wore 
coming in from tho villages ronnd he asked Captain Black, the 
cominnndor of a troop of gunners or golandaz, who Lad accompanied 
him, to bring two guns into the fort and post them at the gateways. 
On the morning of the 23rd, whon the artillery officer went to the fort 
to change guard, ho found the outer gate locked, and the inner fort 
full of armed men, and was refused admittance. Mr. Thackeray 
sent several messages, and, as they were not attended to, he ordered 
up tho two other guns, and declared that if tho gate was not opened 
in twenty minutes he would blow it opon. At the end of the twenty 
minutes. Captain Black, Captain Sewell, and Lieutenant Dighton, of 
the gunners or golandaz wore preparing to blow open the gates whon a 
sally was made by the garrison . The guns were seized and the officers 
and all with them were cut down. Mr. Thackeray rode up and tried 
to restore order but foil by a shot and his body was cut to pieces. The 
rest of the British detachment was attacked and cut up, and Messrs. 
Stovenson and Elliot, assistants to the Political Agent, who had hid 
themselves in aliouso, were mnde prisoners with sort:"' ‘'yo officials 
and sepoys. Gursiddappa, tho leader in these proceedings, and Chinav va 
the late dcstii’s stepmother had stirred up tho spirit that led to this 
murderous onslaught. When thoy found what had happened they 
wero not a little alarmed and anxiously protected tho European 
prisoners. As the portion of the Doab Field Force, which was 
stntioncd in Bolgauin was too weak to act against so strong a fort as 
Kittur, which was said to bo garrisoned by some 5000 desperate 
men, troops wore rapidly collected from all quarters. A proclama- 
tion was issued offering a freo pardon to all who would surrender 
before a fixed date, except Gursiddappa, and oven Gursiddappa was 
promised bis life, if he forthwith surrendered. The leading men 
and the troops in Kitlur wore warned that they should be hold 
responsible for tbo safety of tbo prisoners. Meantime the people 
of Kittur addressed several lottcrs to Government complaining 
of Mr. Thackeray’s acts aud demanding that tho independence 
of the state should be respected. Thoy also endeavoured to 
enlist on tlioir side tho Chief of Kolhapur. On the 30th of 
November Kittur fort was invested and Mr. Chaplin the 
Commissioner in the Deccan who had hurried to the spot called on 
tho insurgouls to surrender. They demanded more favourable terms 
before releasing tbo prisoners but were referred to the proclamation. 
On tho morning of tho 2nd of December tbo prisoners were released, 
but, as tbe fort was not surrendered, it was attacked on the third 
and an advanced fortified post was carriod. On Ibis post a battery 
was raised which next day effected a practical breach and the garrison 
surrendered at discretion. The troops engaged on this occasion 
wore the 1st Bombay European Regiment and two companies of 
Her Majesty’s 46th Foot, a battery of Horse and a company of Foot 
Artillery, tho 4th and 8th Madras Light Cavalry, the 23rd Madras 
Nafivo Infantry and tho 3rd and 6lh Regiments of Bombay Native 
Infantry, tho wliolo under tho command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Deacon, C.B. The casualties were three killed and twenty-five 
wounded. Among the killed were Mi'. Munro, tho Sub-Collector of 
Sholfipur, who had come to the scone of action after Mr.Thackeray’s 
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death and was mortally wounded in the attack on the advanced nest.' 
Tho Kittur territory thus lapsed to the British Government, 
partitioned into three sub-divisions, Kittur Sampgaon and'BHi.-' 
containing in all 280 villages and seventy-two hamlets. Thcrevenne : 
for tho year immediately after the lapse (1825) amounted to £33 85i 
1-ls. (Rs. 3,33,047) which in three years increased by upwards of j.2200 
(Its. 22,000). This rovenno was exclusive of lands of theyeariv 
vnluoof £200-1' (Rs. 20,010) which were held by servants of the 
late detain , and other lands of the yearly value of £2092 I2s. 
(Rs. 20,926) which were held by militia or shetsandis. Inberal 
provision was made for the ladies of the desdi’a family who were - 
kept under watch in liail-IIongal fort. 1 . - 

In 1827 Biivn Sit hob tho Kolbdpur Chief, whoso turbulence was a . 
perpetual source of annoyance, wns deprived of Chikodi and Jianoli 
on the ground thnt ho had shown a disregard for the friendship d ■ 
tho British Government and had repeatedly infringed tho rights of 
the landholders of British vtllnges. Besides land yielding a yearly 
revenue of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) tho chief wns compelled to cede Akldvat 
in Chikodi in consequence of the number of robberies committed by 
its inhabitants on land proprietors and others under British protection 
and because it wnsn general resort of robbers.® In 1829 a widespread ■ 
rising took place at Kittur. This rising was headed by one RSyappa - 
a village watchman of Sangoli, a retainer of the Kittur desai, who had 1 
received a pardon.for his share in the 1824 ontbreak. Rendered 
desperate by the confiscation of his service land and exasperated by, 
a quarrel with the clerk of his village, Rdyappa gathered many 'dis- 
affected people round him, and, taking tho hoy who was alleged to have 
been adopted by tho late desdi, attempted to raise a revolt with the 
object of restoring Kittur independence. Tho desdis of Kittur had . 
been very popular especially with the poorer classes of their people. 
Enrly in 1829, R&ynppo who had then about a hundred men, began 
by burning tho indmlatdilr’s office at Bidi. Afterwords Iris followers 
increased to a thousand and they plundered and burned many other 
villages in Bidi, now Klmnitpur. They spent their days in the 
Bolngmido and Hand! Bndngmtth bills in the south corner of the 
district and at night divided into plundering parties. Riiyappa once 
camo to Kanobaragi about four miles north of Belgatim in the hope 
of seizing Belgaum fort by a rush at the time of changing guard, 
but ho made no actual attempt to cany out this plan. Krishnardc 
Ibo mfimlatdrir of Sampgaon was told to arrest'Eltyappa. He placed 
the treasure £5000 (Rs. 50,000) on tho top of the mosque in 
Sampgaon, and, leaving a guard of peons, started for Bidi. 
According to the popular accountit was . against Krishhanlo that 
the revolt was raised, and it was by KrishnanSq , ’s exertions that 
the revolt was quelled. It wns hoped that the rising might be put 
down without military force. Bat when the Kittur militia refused 
to serve and the disorder continued to spread, the help of strong 
detachments became necessary. The regular trodps were not well 


1 Bom. Gov, Sol. OXI11 1 03-203; SirT. Colebrooks Luc ora 
stone, II. 167-163. IVulsh’s Military Reminiscences, II. 258 -209 
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suited for pursuing bands of robbers fcbrougb close and difficult 
country. Krisbnardo, after scouring tbe forests in vain, came from 
Bidi to Mngutkban Hubli sixteen miles south-east of Belgaum with 
a large body of militia and some horse. He learned that Rayappa 
had avoided him, and had passed by a little known path through 
Kddaroli to Sampgaon where he had burned the m&mlatdaris office 
and destroyed the records. Krishnardo hurried forward and 
overtook Rayappa’s band at the little pond to the north of Sampgaon. 
He had ten horsemen with him, and succeeded in killing four of 
the rebels. The rest retired to Suttagatti near which they divided 
into two large bands, one of which returned with Rayappa to 
Kittur hill by Sangoli, while the other plundered and burned 
Marikatti. Krishnardo attacked the Marikatti band on Nesaragi 
hill, and dispersed it, killing ten or twenty and taking about a 
hundred prisoners. At this time it was deemed advisable to remove 
to Dhdrwdr Iravva, the late desai’s widow who was living at Bail 
Hongal. This nearly excited another rising ; a thousand men 
gathered at Anegol to resist her removal. On receiving a promise 
of pardon most of them submitted and the rest joined Rdyappa. 
Iravva died at Dhdrwdr in July ; it was supposed by poison taken 
either by herself or administered to her. Soon after this the 
insurrection was quelled. Krishnardo the mdmlatddr, discovered 
that Lingana Gauda of Khudanpnr, had wished his own son to be 
adopted on the death of the late aesdi, and resented the refusal with 
which his proposal was met. This man was oh osen as a fit instrument 
to betray. Rayappa. Men were sent to join the rebels and suggest 
that they should call in Lingana, who would bring three hundred 
men. Rayappa took the bait and wrote to Lingana Ganda to ask 
him to join. The mdmlatddr sent Lingana Gauda with a body of 
men ; and, as he was timid and weak, Yenkana Gauda of Neginahal 
who was bold and courageous, was sent witb him to support him. 
They joined Rdyappa and continued with him for a fortnight 
plundering. One day, when Rayappa had laid aside his arms and 
was bathing, Lakkappa, n watchman of NeginaMl, rushed on him 
and clasped him round the body ; another secured his weapons, and 
the rest overpowered him, bound him hand and foot on a stretcher, 
and carried him in triumph to Dhirwar. He was condemned to 
he hanged at Hand gad, the scene of his chief robbery. As he 
passed along the road to the gallows he pointed out a spot for his 
burial, stating that a great tree would spring from his body. He 
was buried in the spot he had chosen and a magnificent banian 
close to the road near Nandgad is shown as the tree which grew 
from Rayappa’s grave. Under the shade of this tree a temple has 
been built, to which people in want of children money or health 
come from great distances. Husbandmen, too, on their way to the 
Handgad market stop to promise Rayappa an offering if their grain 
sells well. Rdyappa’s outbreak lasted about four months. His 
betrayers were rewarded with gifts of land ; Lingana was presented 
with Kaloli near Kittur and Yenkana Gauda with a village in 
Dhdrwdr. 

On the 17th of March 1830 under Regulation YII. of that year, 
tlio Government of Bombay brought under the regulations the 
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fti/wm. In 1 831 Appa iSahcb of Nipdni, whom ago and a feeling of tbepow 

iSJi. of Government bad kept qnieL if not woll disposed, endearWcd to 

impose a child on Government as bis heir. 1 It was disooveredtbi 
one of his wives Tfiibtii had been takon to a house in Krpdni, on the 
pretence that she was nbonfc to bear a child. A widow, who expected 
fcoou to bo delivered, was also taken to tho honso; and when the child 
was born, lie wns placed in TaibiipB arms, and said to be her offspring. 
The widow was ntnrdored. Information of this intrigue andenno 
was given by fbe owner of tho house in which it took place, and he 
soon after died with suspicions suddenness. His story wasconBrmrl < 
by the discover}' of tlio widow’s body. In consideration ol tbs 
Mipiini chief’s ago and of his services to tho British in 1800 and < 
3803, Government did not immediately confiscate his military grant , 
or snrnnytnn InntK They determined to punish tho ilemi by declaring 
that his military estates wero to lapse on his death, and that no 
son of his body or of bis adoption should be recognized as heir In 
thorn. 


Btiyauw On llio 28lh of April 1830 tlic Gollcctorato of Dhanvar was 

CoJWtorytt, divided into two Colicctorates n northorn and a southern. On tha 
J ' ''' I'ecoinmendntion of Mr. Dunlop who was then acting principl 

Collector of Dlutrwar, tho Bclgauin Collcctoratc was made to consist 
, of ton sub-divisions, Pnras-gnd, Snmpgnon, Padshnpnr, Chikodi, 
Bngalkot, Itidi, Mnddcbihnl, Himgunu, Badiuni, and Bidi. Mr. 
Rnvenscroft the first Assistant Collector took chargo of tho Belgium 
Collcrlorato on tho 3rd of May IS36. Nearly two years passed 
before Government agreed to allow tho civil headquarters to he fired, 
at Bolgnum. Anknlgi, Gokdk, Miirgod, and Mnnoli wore all proposed, 
and nt one time Gokak wiw almost determined on. Mr. Dunlop, the 
Collector, in a scries -of lottors, pointed out llio disndvnnfagcs.likely 
to arise from Uio headquarters being fixed at any other station than 
Belgaum, and at lougtli persuaded Government to adopt liis views. 
Tbo order fixing Belgaum ns tho civil headquarters is dated the 0th 
of March 1838. Tho Collector was also Political Agent. A first 
assistant, with enlarged powore, was stationed permanently at 
Knlttdgi. Soon after tho formation of tho Belgaum Colloctorate the 
sub-divisions of Indi and Muddebihal were handed to the new 
Collectorate of Sholiipur. 


1 Tho Nipilni dcxrti seems always to hare been noted for h» discontent and his 

cruelty. In 1810 Mr. Elphinstono rcpiesontcd him as tui Indent and discontented 
by tho loss of Chifcodi nnd Mnnoli, but conscious of Jus i own weakness. In 1802, 
fom his indifference, Mr. Chaplin suspected { it™. ;? profit by the 

unsettled atotc of Kolhapur. In 182J Mr. Elplunsfonc found him the only .bscon- 
tenlcd ostaloholder in tboBombay Kanuttak. t Ho was wuel _<md tunons m passion. 



spite of these faults, w hen meeting Enropeans. he jwis frank and gentlemanlike, 
good-humoured nnd cordial. Bom. Gov. Sel. CAJU. ZIS, \l eisli n Military Kemiuis 
cences, H, 283, 334. 
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Government had decided to -deny the privilege of adoption to 
certain est at eh elders, as ife was considered desirable to reduco 
the area of alienated land ns much ns possible. Ono of the first 
estates which lapsed in consequence of this decision was the military 
estate of Ohiueliani. Govindrdo the proprietor belongod to the 
T/isgaon branch of the Pntvnrdhau family. lie died on the 31st of 
December 1830 -and his land passed to Government. It included 
tlio sub-divisions of Goktlk and several separate villages. This 
addition to Belgaum was managed in the Political Dopartmont until 
1839, when by Act Y11I. it was brought under tlio Acts and 
Regulations. Unlike other Patvardhan lands, which were well 
managed and prosperous, wlion Goknk lapsed it was impoverished 
and was a famous resort of thieves. The Nipuni ilcsdi hnd for 
some time been in failing health. Ho was very infirm and subject 
to fits, under which, for a timo, ho used completely to lose his 
senses. On the 2Sth of June 1839 ho died, having previously 
adopted MorarrAo, son of liis lmlf-brothor Rnglitmnlhrao, as heir 
to his dexftkat or civil estates which were estimated to bo worth 
£1500 (Rs. 15,000) a year. Tho military or saranjiim estate was 
resumed and divided among Bclgantn, Dhii.rw.4r, and Sholtipur. 
Tho chief parts which fell to Belgaum wero the divisions of Atlini 
nud Honvad, and the flourishing town of Nipuni. These acquisitions 
were managed by tho Political Agent, until, under Act VI. of 

1842 they wore brought under tho Acts and Rogulaf ions. Tho year 
after tho death of tho Nipuni desai his six widows began to quarrel. 
The eldest hnd charge of tho heir and the fivo others kept up 
continued complaints against her. She died in tho oml of 1840, 
and the nmiingoinont passed to tho next eldest widow. Two of tho 
remaining ladies induced Rnghun/ithrAo, the Into desui’x lmlf- 
brotlier, to seizo his son whom the late dwell had adopted, nud with 
tho aid of 300 Arabs to take possession of tlio fort aud set tho 
authorities at definneo. The military hnd to be called in lioforo 
tbe fort submitted. It was attacked on the 20th of February 1841 
nud surrendered on tho following day. Tho Arab ringleaders wero 
punished with imprisonment; and all who had joined in tho 
insurrection forfeited their pensions. Tho fort was dismantled at 
the exponso of the dcxili, who had also to pay tho cost of the 
expedition. On the 4tli of May 1842, Gopalrdo, the representative of 
a divided branch of the Miraj family of Pntvardlians, died without 
an heir, and his estate lapsed to Government. In it wero nino 
villages now in Belgaum, of which Ahuipnr on tho Krishna is tho 
largest. Tho estate wa3 brought undor tho Acts and Regulations 
by Act HI. of 1863. 

Thoyoars 184 4 and 1845 arc memorablo for tho serious risings in 
Kolhtipnr and Savantvddi, which from thoir close neighbourhood 
caused uneasiness and disturbance within Belgaum limits. In 

1843 great abuse and mismanagement in Kolhapur led Government 
to appoint D&ji Krishna Pandit as minister to improve the 
administration. His reforms aroused tho alarm of tho garrison or 
yadakavis of Siimaugad about fifteen miles west of Hukori and of 
Budlmrgad in Kolhflpur, who shut tho gates of thoir forts nud defied 
Government, A force of 1200 mon, with four mortars and two nino- 
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pounders, moved from Bel gaum, and arrived before SdmdugaJfj 
the 39th of September. The place was not taken until the IS* 
of October, after battering guns had' been brought from BeteJ 
and a breaoh made. Meanwhile the insurrection spread 
developed into a rising of the Kolhapur people against the British , 
power. On the 10th of October the garrison of Budhargad plonteL 
the division of Chikodi and robbed the mdmlatdfir's treaarf;’ 
This insurrection was not got under till December, and meanslS* , 3 
a similar outbreak had taken place in Savantvadi. The Sdurattig ■ 
rising began with the garrison of Manohar about thirty-ire V 
miles north-west of Belgaum on the 10th of October, hi'-’ 
short time outrages became general, and the movement gtw, * 
still more formidable when Phond Sltvant, a naan of note, joinJih j 
insurgents. In 1828 and 1832 Phond had headed outbreaks spisS j 
the Sar Desdi of Vddi. In 1888 he had been admitted to aneeaisty , ' 
and had since lived in the Vadi Btato, where he was treated 'With 
unusual generosity and kindness. In November 1844,wi&Vse$&' . 
sons, he openly espoused the cause of the rebels, and persuaded .Va& 
Sdheb, the eldest son of the Sar Desdi, a boy of sixteen, to esCapefe®- 
Vddi and lend the cause the support of his name. ThisinsiirrKtia 
and the Kolhdpur disturbances covered the country round vsiih ' 
confusion and alarm. There was an organized conspiracy to win * 
the forts of Dhdrwdr and Belgaum and excite a rebellion 'against . 
the British throughout the Bombay Karnatak. To prevent insurgents 
crossing into Belgaum a large body of militia were raised and; 
posted in various strong positions along the Sahyddris, aua 
parties of regular troops were distributed at Bidi, Kittur, Hntti, ' 
Talevddi, Chikodi, and Patna. Notwithstanding these precautions 
Belgaum did not escape disturbance. On tho night of the 30th . 
of December two or three hundred rebels attacked and plundered 
the custom station at Pdrvdd, and on the 2nd of January, the 
Kumkumbi custom-house was plundered. Chandgad and Pdrgnd 
were threatened, but a timely reinforcement of militia saved them. 
A large number of insurgents met below Talevadi, but fear of tho, 
garrison prevented an attack on the custom-house. In Bidi, mono 
about 800 militia were employed. Blaimgad was occupied, and as, 
on the night of the 1 1th of January, Sdvarda two or three miles 
west of Patna was attacked by a band of rebels, a party of regulars 
was sent from Belgaum to guard Patna. Alarm and danger 
continued until the forts of Manohar and Mausantosh in Sdvantvddi 
had been taken and the rebels scattered. In February 3 845 Colonel} 
afterwards Sir James, Outturn drove one body of robels from the 
forest below tho Rdtn pass and most of the leaders, among them 
Phond Savant and his sons, took refuge in Goa. -the government 
of Goa declined to surrender them , choosing to regard them ns 
political reingees. By March 1845 the country near the Sahyiidns 

was reported quiet. . ., 

•While the Kolhapur rebellion ’was engaging the attention ol 
Government, Shivlingdppa, the feigned adopted son of the Kitfui 
desdi, attempted to raise a rovolt in Sampgnon and Bidi. A 
treasonable correspondence was discovered between him and the 
desdi of Chachdi about twenty-five miles east of Belgaum. Sums of 
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noney were distributed through the districts, and many servants of 
->he late desai promised aid. It was intended to ask help from the 
nerconary Arabs of the Nizam’s territories, and applications were 
nade to men in KolhApur and Goa. The plot was discovered partly 
ay the aid of the Vontamuri desai, Shivlingdppa’s father-in-law. 
Sufficient legal evidence to secure conviction could not be obtained 
and tho conspirators escaped punishment. Shivlingdppa spent the 
rest of his life dependent on the bounty of the Vontamuri chief. 
Hie adherents of the family still regard a son of his as the lawful 
desdi of Kittfir. 1 On the 29th of April 1S45 VAmanrao Patvardhan 
af Soni died leaving no heir. Soni was part of the Miraj military 
grants or saranjam, and became VAmanrao’s when tho estate was 
divided. It now lapsed to Government. Seven villages which 
nrero added to Belgaum were brought under the Acts and 
Regulations by Act III. of 1863. In 1848 Belgaum received a 
curthor addition by the lapse of the TAsgaon estate. Parshuram 
BliAu Patvardhan died on the 8th of June 1848. On his death -bed 
lie addressed a letter to Government praying that his widow might 
be allowed an heir to his military lands or saranjam. His prayer 
ivas not granted as he had mismanaged his estate and done nothing 
3ntitling him to special consideration. His widow tried to impose 
l child on Government but the imposture was detected. Those 
TAsgaon villages, which included the lands of Saudi on the Krishna 
mdNjf YAdvAd, were brought under tho Acts and Regulations by 
Act III. of 1863. On tho 1st of January 1862 the TAsgaon sub- 
livision, which had previously been included in Belgaum, was 
banded to SAtara. On the 19th of October 1857 TrimbakrAo Appa 
Patvardhan, who was either called the ShedbAlkar or the KagvAd- 
kar, died leaving no son. As Government had not allowed him to 
idopt an heir his estate lapsed. Fifty-six villages wore placed nnder 
Belgaum and for two years wero managed by an agent orl:&rbhdri. 
A. mAmlatdAr was afterwards appointed, till, in 1 863 the villages 
were distributed over the GokAk, Belgaum, and Athni sub-divisions, 
and were brought under the Acts and Regulations by Act III. of 
that year. 

In 1850 Phond SAvant's younger sons had been allowed to return 
to VAdi and pardoned for the part they had takon in the 1845 
rebellion. Phond and his older sons, NAno, Bdba, and Hanumant 
desdis wero not included in the amnesty but remained under watch 
in Goa. On the night of the 2nd of February 1858, talcing advantage 
of tho difficulties which tho Mutinies had brought on Government, 
tho three brothers escaped from their guard and immediately began 
to stir disturbances all along tho forest frontier from SAvantvAdi 
to K Anar a. On the 6th of February, one or two hundred men 
attacked the police post at TalevAdi and attempted to lire the 
custom-house. On the 8th Varkund was attacked and the custom- 
house at DudvAl was burnt to tho ground. A large body of military 
wero called out and the Brigadier at Belgaum placed two companies 
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of tiie 28fcli Native Infantry with fifty Europeans at the disposal oi 
the civil authorities. A special Commissioner was appointed to tty 
offences against tho State. The insurgents took a strong position 
on Darshnnigudda hill on. the Kanara border in the .pass below . 
Talev&di. This position was attacked by the field force onttio 24tE ' ’ 
of February. It was hoped that the whole gang would .be taken, 1 
But the force had left their encampment at Homddgi at fonr in the 
afternoon of the 23rd instead of at night; their movementshadheen ' 
watched, and, when the top of the hill was reached, the enemy too 
gone. A company of the 28th Regiment of Native Infantry under - 
Lieutenant now Major H. Ii. Nutt, and Lieutenant now Lieutenant 
Colonel E. W. West had been sent round in advance to crown' the 
hill under cover of the night. On their way they wore fired' into f 
and a native officer was killed. At the close of 1858 peace was 
sufficiently restored to allow most of the regular troops 'to. l» 
withdrawn from Bidi. The Sdvantvddi locals, tho police, -iral ' 
the militia undertook to suppress the rising. Meanwhile villages ? 
had been plundered and several outrages and murders had token ■ 
place. Large rewards were offered for the apprehension of the • 
leaders and measures were taken to prevent them passing into the" 
open country. Before the end of the year the gang' had been- 
reduced to about twenty-five men who maintained themselves iu 
the forests of Kdnara and Bidi, They were led by three brotlicra • 
named Rdghobn or Rdvba, Chintoba, and ShantaPhadnavis, while a - 
Sidi called Bastion was a noted leader. Chintoba was killed ii) a 
combat fought on the 5th of July 1859 in the Hitmod forests in 
K&n&ra. The robel band was forty or fifty strong and was attacked 
by Lieutenants Giertzen and Drover with two tuiilcs and twelve 
men. The rebels were dispersed with the loss of three mon killed ' 
' and several wounded. Eleven gnns, eight swords, and all their 
ammunition wero taken. Tho gang was finally broken on tho •' 
night of the 5th of December 1859. News reached Lieutenants 
Giertzen and Drever that the rebols wero hid somewhere in the hills ■. 
near Diggi in the Dingorli forests in Kitnara. They determined to ; 
surprise and capture them. Parties wore posted so as to prevent 
their escape and Lieutenant Giertzen, with fourteen of the Belgnntn 
police, taking the rebels' wutch-firc as his guide, advanced cautiously 
through tho forest creeping on guided by the fire across a difficult 
rocky slope covered witnundorwood. He camo to wfMtbiu a ocmplo 
of yards of the rebols before they took alarm. Lieuk^naut Giertzen 
killed Babin, andtwo other mon, JMvba and Shfintn, whi 0 weroaitting 
with Bablu over the fire, tried to escape but wore soizeefi hy the hair 
and dragged out after a short strugglo. This put aifi ond to tho 
rising. 1 £ 

While these events wore occurring in outlying, parts of tho 
district the town of Belgaum was in cunsiderabh; danger. Mr. 
Seton Karr was nt this time Collector and Magistrate at Belgaum, 
whilo General Lester, an old Artillery officer of semud judgment, " 

\ commanded tho Southern Division of the Army whiwli had its head- 
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quarters. afc-Bolg&um. The Belgaum garrison had boen drained of 
its European troops' for the Persian war; and the Native Regiment 
which was quartered at Belgaum was the newly raised 29th. As at 
Kolhapur the officers of the 29th- had full trust' in the loyalty of 
their men and suspected no evil. General Lester's wise precautions 
probably prevented an outbreak. The fort was put in a state of 
defence, and its breaches repaired. His only Europeans wore a 
battery of artillery and a dopfit of Her Majesty's 64th, who had 
boon withdrawn for service in Persia, including about thirty men 
fit for duty with upwards of 400 women and children. The artillery 
wore quartered in the fort and the European and Eurasian inhabitants 
of the town were formed into a small volunteer corps and drilled 
daily. The S&fa mosque was ordered to be closed for religious 
sorvico lest its nearness to the arsenal might bo a source of danger. 1 
On the 10th of August 1857 the European reinforcements 
despatched from Bombay reached Belgaum by way of Goa. Like 
their bvotliren who came to the relief of Kolh&pur they arrived in 
tatters, strippod of shoes almost of clothes by the rains and storms 
of July, hut eager for work. This reinforcement enabled General 
Lester to seize a few of the civil and military conspirators agaiusl 
whom there was sufficient evidence for trial. One of these was a 
Musalman 'munshi, a favonrito with the officers whom he had 
taught. The munshi was found to be a disciple of the head of 
the Western India branch of the' Wnliabi sect who lived in Poona, 
and who was a prime instigator of the rebellion. Letters from 
this munshi to regiments at Kolhapur and other stations, full of 
treasonable matter, had been intercepted and furnished evidence 
against him. They showed how widespread was the conspiracy and 
how large an element in every station was ready to revolt if only they 
woi'e satisfied that the movement would bo general. This plot was 
discovered mainly through the zeal and intelligence of a police 
chief coustahle of Belgaum, a Christian convert named Mutu Kumftr 
who afterwards received the grant of a village in acknowledgment 
of his services. The munshi was found guilty and executed, and 
with him an emissary from ono of tho chiefs who had been employed 
in corrupting tho troops. Five men of the 29th were soon 
after convicted of mutiny and executed, and four were transported 
for life. 2 The danger passod over and no actual outbreak took 
place. Another important event connected with the Mutiuies was 
the execution at Belgaum of the Brrihman chief of Nargund in 
Dh&rwar. In 1858 the Nargund chief raised the standard of revolt 
agaiust the British Government, and on tho 29th of May surprised 
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1 Stokes' Belgaum, 35, 94. 

*LoGrand Jacob’s Western India, 212-215. A letter from Belgaum written by a 

9 of tho 29tli Regiment, but purporting to be from several sepoys to their 
ren of the 74tli Bcugnl Nativo Infantry, was intercepted in Bombay. It was 
sent to Colonel Lester on the 13th of June 1857. After presenting their compliments 
the writer or writers went on : We are your children, do with us as it may seem 
best to you, in your salvation is our safety. Wo are all of ono mind; on your inti- 
mation we shall coinc running. You are onr father and mother. We have written 
a small letter, hut from it comprehend much. You are tho servants of RagimnAth 
mid we your slaves. Write to us an answer as noon as you rocoivo this. LeGraud 
Jacob’s Western India, 210 note. 
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the Political Agent Mr. Mnn^on at- night when nslccp in Hie villngo 
of Suriban about twelve miles north of Nnrgund, killed him, cut 
off hi*! bend, and fastened it orer the goto of Nnrgund fort. A 
British force under Lieutenant-Colonel G. Malcolm marched towards 
Nnrgund, and, in the confnsion 'which followed tho capture of 
Nnrgnnd, the chief escaped, but was pursued aud captured. I£o 
was taken to Bclgaum, coufined in tho main guard of the fort, and 
was tried and sentenced to death. Ho was carried on « cart drawn 
by Mliitrs through the town to Hay Stack Hill, on which the 
gallows were raised and was thero executed. 

Since 1S58 tho pence of the district lias been unbroken. In 
1804 (1st May) Knlddgi, how Bijapnr, was formed into a separate 
Collectonito aud took from Bclgaum the three sub-divisions of 
iktdritni, Bagnlkot, and Hungund. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION . 1 

The city o£ Belgaum was taken by General Munro on tbo 15th 
of March 1818, and the fort of Belgaum on tho 1 1th of April following. 
Tbo fall of Belgaum completed the conquest of thoPcshwa’s territories 
south of tho Krishna. The political charge of tho whole tract was 
at first vested in Mr. EIpkinsfone. Afterwards Mr. Chaplin, the 
Collector of Beldri, was placed in charge and styled the Principal 
Collector of the Mnrdtlm Country south of tho Krishna, and Political 
Agent with the R&ja of Kolhapur and the southern estate-holders 
or jagirdurs. 2 3 In 1821 the chief of S&ngli ceded eight villages 
from the Shdhdpurjjargrana instead of expenses on account of troops 
under articles of stipulation dated the 12th of December 1820. In 
September 1824 the dcsai of Kittur died ■without issue. The dcsdi’a 
saranjdm or military estate villages therefore lapsed to Government. 
But, in consequence of a rising stirred up by tho manager of tho late 
dcsai, the estate was not taken possession of till tho 5th of December 
1824. a Tho country thus acquired was at first divided into threo 
sub-divisions or idlukds , Kittur, Sampgaon, and Bidi, and afterwards 
into two Sampgaon and Bidi. The next acquisition of- territory 
was that of Chikodi and Mnnoli in 1827. These were taken 
from tho Baja of Kolhapur by a revised treaty dated the 23rd of 
October 1827, owing to his suspicious and turbulent conduct. This 
treaty was modified by the articles of agreement between the BAja of 
KolhApurand the British Government, drawn up on the 15th of March 


1 The chief reports from which materials have been taken for the Land 
Administration of Belgium include tho survey reports in Bom. Gov. Sel. LXXXI. 
XCIV. CXYIII. and Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 175 of 1855, 17 of I860', 1G4 of 185G, 31a of 
1861, 131a of 1880, and Bom. Gov. Kcv. Comp. 10G2 of 18SI. 

2 On tho first of Jnno 1818, tho Pcshwa signed articles of surrender by which 
be ceded to Government tho pargana of PAchhApur ; one viliago from pargana 
Tellur ; twelve villages from kiila KalAnidhigad ; Hire Gandharvugnd and tho 
village at its foot ; fivo villages horn pargana Ajamnagnr ; four villages from pargana 
Vitlial Vishrdm ; tarn/Mancri; twenty-six villages from lappa Chandgad ; pargana 
KhAnApnr; four villages from taraf Sakhali ; ono viliago from pargana Xargund; 
two villages from pargana Navalgund ; farq/'Ugarcol j five villages from taraf Morab; 
three villages from karyal Bettigeri ; taraf Yalikundi j fonr villages from pargana 
Govcnltop i one viliago from taraf Konur ; three villages from karyal Assundi; four 
villages from Izirydt Uuli ; the village of Saundatti; two villages from pargana lion v Ad; 
nine villages from pargana Athm; ono village from pargana Gadi Kokatmir ; one 
viliago from pargana Bidri ; ono village from pargana Gotc ; two villages from 
pargana Tcrd.-U j and two villages from prdni Miraj. 

3 Details aic given in the History Chapter, 
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1829. 1 On f lio 31st of December 1836 GovindrAv Clrinchniknr of tho 
TAsgnon brunch of tbo Pntvnrdhnn family died without heirs and hi’'. 
snrnnjtim or military estate lapsed to Government. It included the 
jmrr/anit of GokAk.uomovillnges from the pnrgnnus of Y AdvAd, Terdnl, 
Gadi Kokatnur, Athni, nnd Bidri, nnd two villages from the pruixl 
of ItAybAg. On the 3 2th of December 1837 two villages ftom the 
pnrgana of Tcrdiil lapsed in Government on the death of .Nilkanthrav 
KurumlvAdkar of tho younger branch of the Patvnrdlmn fandl^." 
On (ho 28th of Juno 1839 on tho death of the thj’tn of NipAni hi>i 
earanjtim or mililnry estate was resumed. It comprised tho 
jut rgann of Athni with tho town or kanhi of Athni, fix villages from 
pnrgamt Gadi Kokntunr, twelve from llonvAd, one from Jntnkhandi, 
one from l;ur>iiU No«nrgi, nnd four other village*. This territory 
was at first managed by the Political A pen l of KolhApur nud tho 
Southern MnrAtha native states, b»l enhscqiiently by Act VI, of 
1842, it was niado subject to tho Acts nnd Regulations of Bombay. 
On tbo 4th of May 1842 GopulrAv Mimjknr, tlio rlucf of the fourth 
share of tho Mini] estate, died without issue and his estate lap-cd to 
Government. This consisted of one village from each of tlm /mint* 
of Uiilceri, Miraj, Ray brig, and three from that of IlijApur. In 18 IS 
tbo dibtrict received a further addition by tlie lapoe of tho TA-gnon 
ONtato on the donth without heirs of PurndnirArii Blulit Pnfvimllmn 
on tho gthof Jnno. His estate consisted of tho two/wrg«ii«A of Kaiimli 
on tho Krishna and of Y AdvAd now in Gnkuk. fiulvoqncntly in 
August 1813 ChuitAmnnrav Krishna Vadikar died without heirs 
and this cau«ed the lapse of two villages from grant Miraj. Ia tho 
following year, 1819, Aslittr from pnrgana ShAhnpur, ilolguudi, 
Kangnili, nnd Nilgi wero resumed from RaghunAthrAv Jnyvant 
Mnntri of Islnmpur. On tho 19th of October 1SA7 Trimb.ikrAv 
AppA<-AUob Patviirdhan of SliedbrU or KAgvAtl died without heir., 
nnd his estate lapsed to Government. This lajwo brought an 
addition to the Belgnntn district of tart/ Mugulkhod, four villages 
from parpana YAdvad, one from jvtrpomt ICokatnur, nnd seven other 
villages. This area was managed by a hirbhari for about two yearn ; 
tho villages wero then put under the rlmrge of a uiauilntdar, and, in 
1863, they wero distributed between the GnkAk, Be1gaiiui,ond Athni 
pub-divi«ions, and brought under tho Acts nnd Regulations by Act 
III. of 1863. 


By Regulation Vrf. oE 1830 tho MnrAtlm country Acquired by 
conquest from tbo Po.shwa and other native rhiefn, was formed into 
a district called tho DliArwAr Colloclorate. In 1836 (April 28tl>) 
Government ordered that the principal oollectorat o of Dlulrwuv idionhl 
bo divided into two collcctomtcs. in 183S (March 9th) Belganm was. 


l Iu 1629 the territory forming thr Cliikirli ami Mnnoli j'ctrffanH* rompriacd tlm 
Jt nri/tlH of Yclli-Manoli, Mnjati, fiailnlpi, and Knldnir ; three \ illagr* from lartvi 
Adinl } twenty villages from InrjitU Sholipnr ; nino villugrs from I.iryriJ Sttffaou ; 
i-ightrrn villages from Lary,lt LAt ; eeven villages from tnryrft JvVr ; thirtem vi||»£r« 
1 from LttrtnU Nussrgi ; three villages from Larjiitl KAyblg ; clea ca \ iliagi s from premt 
Miraj { ono village from jirefnf Krfgal ; Lnryiil Smilngi | tnraf VatnAl j jHtty.i-in 
Murcfxl j hiri/dt Hattipcri ; nml four oilier vilt igc*. 

• it nna oulrtcfjiicnlty granted in fmfm to lWpuaAbch for liisrcrvicca fa the IS'*7 
Mutinies. 
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as fclie civil head-quarters. 1 When it was formed into a 
separate district, Belgaum included ten sub-divisions, Pachh&pur 
with eighty-sis villages, Sampgaon with 106 villages, Bidi with 237 
villages, Oliikodi with 141 villages, Parasgad with ninety-sis villages, 
Bfigatkot with 123 villages, Badami with 133 villages, Hungund 
with 138 villages, Indi with 175 villages, and Muddebihal with 161 
villages. The total number of villages was 1396 with about 
681 ,338 people, and a yearly revenue of about£146,898 (Rs. 14,6S,980). 
?otne time after this new district of Belgaum was formed, the Indi 
and MuddebiMl sub-divisions were transferred (1838-89) to the new 
district of Sholapur. __ The number of the Belgaum sub-divisions was 
/increased by the formation of the two new sub-divisions of Athni 
and'Gokak. 2 Between 1836 and 1 864 the Belgaum district continued 
to receive constant additions by the lapse of j&gir or alienated 
villages. 3 In 1864 the sub-divisions of Bdgalkot, Hungund, and 
Bridrimi were transferred from Belgaum to the new Collectorate 
of Kaladgi. In 1866 Pdchhdpur was named Belgaum and in 1881 
Bidi was named Ehandpur. 

The administration of the district in revenue matters is entrusted 
to on officer styled Collector, on a yearly pay of £2790 (Rs. 27,900). 
This officer, who is also the chief magistrate and executive head of 
the district, is assisted in his work of general supervision by a staff 
of four assistants of whom two are covenanted and two are un- 
covenanted servants of -Government. The sanctioned yearly salaries 
of the covenanted, assistants range from £840 to £10S0 (Rs. 8400- 
10,S00), those of the uncovenanted assistants or deputies are £360 
(Rs. 3600) each. For fiscal and other administrative purposes the 
lands under the Collector’s charge are distributed among seven sub- 
divisions. Of these five are generally entrusted to the covenanted 
assistants or assistant collectors, and two to one of the uncovenanted 
assistants, called the district deputy collector. The other uncove- 
nanted assistant who is styled the head-quarter or lvuzur deputy 
collector is entrusted with the charge of the treasury. These 
officers are also magistrates, and those who hold revenue charges 
have, under the presidency of the .Collector, the chief management 
of the different administrative bodies, local fund and municipal 
committees, within the limits of their revenue charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistants the 
revenue charge of each fiscal sub-division is placed in the hands of an 
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1 Ankalgi, GokAk, Mnrgod, arid Manoli were proposed, and, had not the Collector 
Mr. Dunlop strongly advocated Belgaum, GokAk would probably have been chosen. 
A first assistant collector was stationed at KalAdgi. 

2 When Belgaum was first formed there were no petty divisions or mahdU. Some 
time after the petty- divisions of Chondgnd, Hukeri, and Murgod were formed. 

3 At the end' of 1836 the lapse of the Chinchni jdgir to Government added 
seventy -six villages to the • Belgaum Collectorate. The next additions . were the 
pargands of Athni and HonvAd in 1839 on the death of the EipAni dcsdi t and six 
villages on the death in 1842 of one GopAlrAv a representative of a divided branch of 
the Mirajkar family. In 1845, by the lapse of the Soni estate, the Collectorate 
received a further addition of seven villages. In 1848 the TAsgaon estate lapsed 
and the pargands of Saundi in the present (1884) Athni sub-division and of YAdvAd 
in the present GokAk sub-division wore added to tho Collectorate. In 1857 the 
KAgvAd jdgir lapsed, and fifty-six of its villages were added to tho Collectorate, and 
subsequently in 1863 distributed among the Belgaum, GokAk, and Athni sub-divisions. 
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officor styled mamlatdar. Theso officors, wbo arc also entrust^ 
with magisterial powers, hare yearly salaries varying from £istf ft, 
£800 (Rb. 1800-3000). Three of the fiscal sub -divisions, Chikoii- 
Belgaum and Parasgad, contain subordinate divisions called maluih 
placed under the cnargo of officers styled mahdlkaris, who, except 
that thoy have no treasury to superintend, exorcise the revenuo and. 
magisterial powers generally entrusted to a mdmlatddr and have 
yearly salaries varying from £G0 to £72 (Rs.600-720). • - 


In revenuo and police matters tho cbnrgo of tho 895 Govemmcnlf 
villages is entrusted to 987 headmen or pdtils, 'of whom sixty-tro 
arc stipendiary and 925 are hereditary. Five of the stipendiary and' 
eighty of the hereditary pdtils perform ro venue duties only. -Five 
of tho stipendiary and eighty of tho hereditary pafi/sattend to matters ; 
of police only. Fifty-two stipendiary and 765 hereditary pat its are 
entrusted with both revenuo and police charges. The pdtiPs yearly . 
pay depends on tho amount of revenue collected from* his : 
village. It varies from 6s. to £20 4s. (Rs. 3- 202), tho average receipts £ 
amounting to £8 8s, 6 id. (Rs.31 as. 12J). The above sums are paid -* 
to the pdtils who are actually performing tho duties of the office. • 
The hereditary pdtils also hold lands assigned as sorvice emoluments 
which are called, vatan lands. The beads of the families bold shares 
in the vatan property, and they and all the members of their families 
are styled valanddrs. Tho right of any member of tho family 
to perform service is settled under Bombay' Act III. of 1874. 
The vatan lands represont an annual grant of £2065 (Rs. 20,650).- 
The whole yearly charge is £5201 (Rs.52,010) of which £3136' 
(Rs. 3 1,360) aro paid in cash. To keep the village accounts, draw 
up statistics, and help the headmen in performing their duties, 
fourteen stipendiary and 763 hereditary village accountants are 
entertained. Their yearly salaries, which are in proportion to the 
revenue collected by them, amount to £5103 (Bs.51,030) ; they vary - 
from 12a. to £21 14s. (Rs. 6-217) and average£6 Ils. 4 &d. '{Rs.05 
10J as.). Like the headmen the hereditary accountants or kulkamis • 
are vatanddrs and their rights to service aro settled under 
Bombay Act III. of 1874. No land is' specially assigned to them 
for service ; hut certain kulleamis hold land of the aggregate yearly 
value of £671 (Rs.6710) which is subject to a quit-rent to meet the 
amount of remuneration due to the ofnoiating knlkarni. 


Under the headmen and accountants are 5232 inferior village 
servants. Of these 2883 are liable for revenue and 2849 for police 
duties. Of those liable for revenue datieS 1111 are Sanadis, 559 
Mhars, 321 Talvdrs or watchmen, 175 Kolkdrs or messengers, forty- 
two Tahsilddrs, eighteen Ndiks, one Vir, twenty-one Gastis or patrols, 
eighty-three Tardls or porters, one Aparadha, three Mangs, two 
Dalvais, twenty KoHb, twelve ChaughuMs, six Natitars, six Karhedis, 
and two Bdrikis or crop-watchers. Of those liable for police duties 
2737 axe Sanadis, nineteen Gastis, eleven Tardls, one Ndik, one 
Kolkdr, one Khot, and, seventy-nine Gadkaris or fort-guards. 
Village servants aro either Musalmdns, Native Christians,' or Hindus 
belonging to the Mardtha, Lingdyat, Jain, Dhaagar, -Berad, Upar 
and Mhdr castes. The total yearly grants for the support of this 
establishment am punt to £9109 (Rs. 91,000) being £1 - 14b, 9 g ( ^ 
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is. 17 as. G£) to each -man or a cost to each village of £10 3s. 4^d. 
is. 101 as. lOf) ; of this charge £7882 (Us. 78,820) are met by 
ants of land and £1218 (Rs. 12,180) are paid in cash. The yearly 
st of the village establishment of the district may be thus 
mmarised : 

Belgaufn Village Establishment, 1884. 



£. 

•SB. 

Headmen . . 

6201 

62,010 

Accountants 

6774 

67,740 

Servants 

0100 

91,000 

Total ... 

20,076 

2,00,750 


iis is equal to a charge of £22 8s. 7^d. (Rs. 224 as. 4£) a village 
about sixteen per cent of the district land revenue. 

The state of the revenue administration in Belgaum from the 
cession of British rule In 1818 to the introduction of the survey 
btlement in 1850 differed in no way from that described in the 
i&rwar Statistical Account. 

The first thirty years* revenue survey settlement was introduced 
bo 108 villages of ParaSgad in 1849-50 and by 1860-61 the whole 
strict was surveyed and settled. Compared with the tillage rental 
fore the survey, the survey rental on the tillage area of the whole 
strict showed a reduction of about fourteen per cent. The following 
itement gives the chief details of the settlements introduced in the 
ilgaum district by the revenue survey between 1849 and 1861 : 

Belgaum Survey Settlements , 1849-1861. 
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TEAK. 

Before. 
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Parasgad ... 



103 

1849-50 

Its. 

69,786 

Ks. 

70,814 

1-5 



.. 

47 

1849-50 

30,834 

23,704 

... 

21*6 

Y&dvAd ... 


... 

10 

1851-52 

7069 

0593 

... 

14*0 




63 

1851-62 

62,054 

47,334 


24-4 



... 

21 

1852-63 

20,061 

10,022 

1,22,773 


5*1 

Sampgaon 


... 

106 

1852-63 

1,44,470 

... 

16*0 



0 

1852-63 

25,887 

20,781 

... 

10-7 



... 

141 

1853-54 

1,38,780 

99,621 

... 

28*2 



■ a. 

33 

1853-64 

16,834 

12,530 

... 

25 5 



... 

40 

1853-54 

39,782 

37,725 

... 

5*1 

Bid! 


... 

133 

1855-60 

10,802 

38,129 


6*0 

PAchbfipur 


... 

10 

1855-66 

2097 

1833 

... 

12 6 

Kfigvfid ... 



49 

1860-61 

G1.2C6 

00,773 

8*0 



Total 


750 

... 

0,88,028 

5,47,602 

... 

14*2 


Parasgad, with 108 Government villages, was measured in 1847-48 
d 1 848-49 j it was classed and the new rates were introduced in 
I49-50. 1 The tract was irregular in shape, with an extreme length 
forty-three miles and an extreme breadth of thirty miles. It was 
mnded on the south by Dh&rwdr and Navalgund ; on the east by the 
tates or jagirs of Nargund, RAmdurg, and Torgal ; on the north by 
>k£k; and on the west by Sampgaon. A low rugged sandstone range 

1 Capt. "Wingate, Snrv. Sunt. 24G of 24tli December 1849, Bom. *^ov. Her. Vcc. 
1A of 1880, 155-180. • 

b 80 — 53 - r 
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ruiitiittf' iwrtli-wl Mid p..iil}t-i'rt divid> '1 1\im N /'.vl i«t»» tr.n j;r;i>fy 
iqurd |mri«. To t1s»» iiouih am] «t't t!i»* hilt* vr.ro : tcop n-injc 
Miarjdy oni of ft fnr-^tn>io|ii:i^ rt'-li t-l-Jti. To tl».~ x r -riU 

anil < i»1 tlio IniK rl ij-idi into u rmif’h -tcny upland with j>. *r 
rod. Further north, trap ovtrl it- the rfio-j'-tonr nt.»$ the ♦ \rf.»-"«‘7"d 
wn*. (■ln«Ht»w Mid j>> ,r. Tin* mi r Mfttj.mbha, i ist« r:r.t* fr*<ni th- n- *1 
and Irwim-r point, md>« !>.yi»nd Mn*:oji !/> {]jt* (.nt, dtvi ;> d th *>di. 
division into two urtf^nnt part a Tim climate. tle.«e*h nor h'*rr nt*»t*t 
♦•jiouj?1i for nee, vm jv la-mlly *-..-11 f.it-ol t»» ury .crop till- — Th** 
Tinnfal! varied r»>!i*st!»>nd»!y in difo-mi* j_ar;-, It wo*- w.o't at-tindvit 
nswl r«rtiwn in the w« <t r.rid ffr. *.*■ prndt.nlly r i* r«* tii’.i r'nift 
toward* lt»' on' l, vslmn*, n! m;* the t-f t*tid 

Nftri.’vtntl, t !:*■• rr»-p'> wore la’i!' 1 !»> f'-sl fr'.’ii v. ,v.t of rain 
Til* viJhj-»"> tihovo and tmar Om l.dh l.vl tl;p 1» t t ipply t f rtin, 
ivln!<> th'.-f f.f th»' ^ittun.rj t'rouji in !!.«* n'-rth.** » |a.| ti"* *v >rr*, 
contain'd lo>* tturiTtinrrd hi.] In rnty.t''.o uliijMVd 
vi!lnr> ' Of ll’*-"**, Mxty-*ix t?« wtnirritt and f.firrn altxr.air*! 
vi11-.;*j— . thn charge of tf.e t; t‘tid.»*>Hr v *. ■ v.ph . tntJ .* rt 

Nvutidotti, Mid th** r* mounts*" f)jr*y.t*T'i(Jni»r:itt' ami ten idierytt' ! 

• 4 v r r«. tl.o rhtryr of l!i<* ri' \{.vJl n'i v»1, h^rui 
won* at JIrmnvI. Th<< lluvcrm* *-},t viU*i*-** n.ntj.tf * l tH- i.T'V'. [.rr- - 
♦if w hwh »A, «VJ n..*,. J.|}}i. riv.-rt ami t'*.'l>i «.r» 1 *1' rv i,.\ i in.' 
opO.OTr. r rrf ar,thl>*. A»*rt r-lirt* to < 'trvcj t- t”r-i 

rontiminl Mrirr **1 ftatl Mai,- Ti Or**. ;* 

villhyi" Hf-rr, t’l'Afy'.il, r.t >1 A'-ni'di, wl.I.Ii r,ir j.-jo £_> 

rolltiml, ra**h rontmiirtl al* <i:t 'JiWi j*-j~ K t*:.t f >) !•'' 

villtfo-. IimI 1*w'> to 'jA'rti and t' . 1» *< tl-a:. 1'r i't j»>. j.V, ’t’l'c* 

populati- a tin* rhn <!v BiTm.iUtira!, Ti.‘ 1’^rvttr.vl Iry v/t", 

aim*. >t ivnifinpil t-> tfry-ort p eill> »*•».. K ,, fI ^ t i litth* 

traninii Inn.J. Tin- Cnu-w }'»s*4<*r - v »-r< r.* Mo'i >5! o: t!>-» t.-'-tfr ' vik 
of th** J!r.!| *nof.l* rtr.*.’r nai a'-ut !a(i! t-as tiSV of 

t],p 'II.p per.!is* tiji’ ratoiv.! fr.-rt 

rr.r»' imfr.ni*. », t!,»’ o.i*«r * i-f tT •• v«rr r t n*r*S f-r srr>- 

patior! Thr rliv-l j.nalt-!i t'n'f" 1 w,- r*" ■*, i.vsro: rt , m. >s 

vt Thi* <1» t .. r,>pt v.viv r»-l y-lf], <- *{ « , 

pni'i, an<l v.hot. Vlii> ji“fi «.•>^ >,! j/fMsit n» ^ 
tniniK r of plain tiHapr* »m-i ti t' ir-. 4 ,-vl v, lio •-> %}.* r-; v a 

uncertain, ilito 1 j -.rt-. h> n> t-i-.it" and t.p« jn** f-t.- 

AmMip tho oarly *'r«.| ' ml j i 5rj mn Vy* l-.r tin* t«o t uat* i r.i 4 'i 

am] f'lior— i rt ti-V't t-nr-hnll of thn wl.«*!o amSJf nrn. t ti ;?». 
Into rrop^ r.iU.'h t!,p i>,m! imiv,: pint. It »ut «i>Wi 
thn ldai’k (*"i! plain to t!.«* « mth aii'.l v. ( ~it of th*. hi!!-, won t»i r, ♦•ni'l 
extonf in lipiit » nl Manurr and r.i'.nrion of i-r-v't^ v.im >*’. 111 —?, 
Manor** vm* npjilo*! »-v**ry twn or y* .»r« t'»li,r!i f . Tj v;,- 
also uiftil r-nro in thm> to fno \< iri m t hr- wp*r?.m l-l-.i k 
rrharr ram al»ni'l.'t»:t, It trim hnrtty t*vt-r in tl-.« 
roil from Sami'lMtt o'f t v.-h<-r-' *h<-..p ovr.*- fold***! <,n tin- f]« !-i- la tf s 
Ittillor rK»tv of liUt r«- hi tlio It! ark plain whvmo titsirn'mi't t-ir:-. 
worr freoly forfioM pHq'on-*-., thn hoBlt-.nilry *-n t!>.« ys1i<.{» 
poo*l. A ho vo tlio hills tlm tillnpo wan not *•-> p.^nl tl-o 

country u;jt too ronph for I'nvfn, and miumre had to kr carrrM J-i 
tlio fieldn on bullocks. Carts from nmtly every \iJlso.- ( 
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reached the Belgaum-Kaladgi road which passed through the north 
of the snh-division. Owing to the badness of this route to Vengurla, 
little produce went by it except for the Belgaum market. Traders 
sent most of their cotton to Kumta and received their Bombay, supplies 
from ltdjapur. The traffic was earned on by means of pack bullocks. 
The manufacturing and trading towns were Saundatti, Murgod, and 
Manoli. About a thousand looms wove coarse cotton fabrics, some 
of which went to Kanara and the coast, and the rest were used locally. 
Murgod and Manoli were also noted for their dyed and printed 
stuffs the preparation of which supported upwards of two hundred 
families. All these towns sent cotton, wheat, and other raw produce 
to the coast, and brought English cloth and metal, and betelnul 
pepper and other articles of local use. Growers sold most of their 
surplus produce at Saundatti, Murgod, Manoli, Bailhongal, Gurl 
Hosur, and other markets. A few western landholders took their 
produce to Belgaum. The local markets were well placed for nearly 
all tho villages except perhaps those of the Sattigeri group which had 
no important market near them. As a rule the same produce prices 
prevailed over the whole sub-division. 

Of the twenty-five alienated villages, ten paid a quit-rent and fifteen 
were held rent-free. Of the 108 Government villages forty came 
under the English in 1817-18, fifty-six were taken from Kolhdpur 
in 1827-28, seven lapsed on the death of Nilkanthrav Sinde between 
1 843 and 1848, and five were resumed after the Indm Commis- 
sion's inquiry. The forty villages that came under British 
management in 1S17-1S belonged to the Saundatti-Phutgaon and 
Yakkundi groups. Shortly after their acquisition they were surveyed 
and assessed .by the late Mr. Thackeray. At the beginning of 
British rule the existing Maratha system of levying a very high 
standard assessment or kamal, nominally on a limited portion of the 
village lauds and granting the reet rent-free or at low rates, led tho 
first British officer's to set an unduly high value on the land. From 
this causo the assessment of these forty villages was fixed greatly 
too high. The evil was aggravated by a fall in the price of field 
produce, so that it speedily became impossible to realize the full 
rates. Accordingly from time to time the revenue officers made 
arbitrary redactions until the original assessment existed only in 
name. In 1842-43 all acre rates above these figures were lowered 
to 6s. and 4s. (Us. 3 and Rs. 2). Rates below 4s. (Bs. 2) remained as 
before. Since 1 842-43 no further change had been introduced in these 
forty villages. No systematic inquiry had been made into the 
assessment of the remaining villages though in 1842 the land of the 
fifty-six Kolh&pur villages was measured in acres. The lands of the 
twelve villages, which had lapsed or been resumed between 1843 and 
1853, >hacl not been measured. In ninety-six Parasgad villages, 
during the twenty-one years ending 1848-49, the tillage area fell 
from 88,957 acres in 1828-29 to 70,662 acres in 1848-49 or twenty per 
cent; and the remissions from £5141 to £163 (Rs. 51,410- Rs. 1680) 
or 96'8 per cent. The revenue for collection rose during the same 
period from £7441 to £8446 (Rs. 74,410 - Rs. 84,460) or 13'5 per 
cent. The only two years of extensive failure of crops were 1832-33 
and 1838-39. The details are : 
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1634 

S1.4C1 

Ib*!?-3S 
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IWSP .. 

i 74,Ml| 31,513 
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1*39-40... 

03,010 K\019| *7,5*1 

U>fi» 3 

Ann#*... 

70.473 

KS.204 

£1,020 

e* s iM 


Tlio old nssossmenfc -was cxcossivo and very unequal. Some groups 
wore jnucli inoro heavily rntcfl tlmn other groups and the rates 
varied greatly even in villages belonging to the saino group. The 
most heavily assessed group was Saundatti-Phutgaon. Tim in- 
equality and heaviness of the assessment had groally prevented the 
spread of tillage. Between 1828-29 and 1845-46, in tlio eighteen 
Swm.do.tti-Ph.utgoatv villages, 16,797 acres or forty -nine per cent of 
the 1828-29 tillage area had fallen waste, and in the rest of the sub- 
division tillngo had shrank from eighteen to twenty-nine per cent. 
The following statement shows tlio effect on tillage of heavy, 
moderate, and light rates : 

Pariwjwl Anxr’nnrnt, 1S-3-JS4G. 
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12 0 
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- 
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50 

2 12 0 
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12 0 
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70 

2 6 0 
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010 8 
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12 0 
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&»70 
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41 
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1 1845-40 
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C3 
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10 0 
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... 
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s : 
211 0 
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16 0 
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•• 
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6 
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V" 
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MS 
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Under the survey settlement the 108 Government villages wore 
arranged in five classes, the first with sixteen, the second with 
twenty-seven, the third with thirty-three, and the fourth and the 
fifth each with sixteen villages. The sixteen first class villages, with 
a highest dry-crop acre rate of 8s. 1 £ d . (Rs. 1 lay in the plain along 

the borders of Sampgaon and Dharw&r, and had a climate favourable 
for dry-crop tillage and a good market for surplus produce. The 
twenty-seven villages of the second class, with a highest dry-crop 
acre rate of 2s. 9d. (Rs. 1§), lay in the plain to the north and east 
of the first class, with a less favoured climate and the same markets 
as the first class. The thirty-three villages of the third class, 
with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. 6d. (Rs. were partly in 
the plain to the east of the second class and partly along the hills 
from the south-east to the'north-west as far as the borders of Gok&k. 
Both in climate and in markets these villages were less fortunate than 
those of the second class. The sixteen villages of the fourth class, with 
a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1 £), lay in the extreme east 
with still less favourable climate and prices. The sixteen villages 
of the fifth class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. (Re. 1), 
lay near Sattigeri in the extreme north-east and were badly off both 
in climate and in markets. Well-watered garden lands amounted 
to about 850 acres of which 334 were held at an average acre rate 
of 6s. 3 id. (Rs. 3 as. 2 T ^-). The average acre rate paid by gardens in 
different villages varied from £1 3s. 9§ct. (Rs. ll as. 14£) in Manoli 
to 7{jd. (5^ as.) in Kurabgatti. The survey assessmentfixed ahighest 
garden acre rate of 10s. (Rs. 5), an average acre rate of 4s. 6d. 
(Rs. 2i), and a whole garden assessment of about £80 (Rs. 800). The 
new rates raised the rental from £6979 to £7081 (Rs. 69,790- 
Rs. 70,810) or about one per cent. The details are : 


Parasgad Survey Settlement, 1840-50. 


Class. 

VlL- 

Former 1641-1840 

| SCRVET. 

Highest 

DRV* 

CROP 

ACRE 

RATE. 

Tillage. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

To 

tnl. 


Arcx 

Collec- 

tions. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Area. 

Rental. 



Acres. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. n. 

r 

16 

14,116 

23, OSS 

20,310 

23,100 

2383 

3033 

23,193 

20,109 

1 0 

ty 

27 

15,0S7 

17,710 

18,724 

17.944 

0021 

7604 

27,745 

25,503 

1 6 

III 

S3 

17,861 

18,334 

21,471 

16,432 

14,266 

8578 

35,727 

25,010 

1 4 

IV 

1G 

10,821 

0772 

11,206 

7,609 

0033 

2023 

17,290 

10,491 

1 2 

v 

10 

16,005 

6882 

16,800 

G,703 

4317 

1214 

20,207 

7917 

1 0 

Total ... 

103 

72, ISO 

69,780 

87,001 

70,814 

3C,610 

24,311 

124 ,m 

95,125 

... 


The measuring of Gok&k was begun in 1847-48 and finished in 
1848-49 ; the classing was begun in 1848-49 and completed early 
in -1S49-50 ; and the survey settlement was introduced in 1849-50. 1 
Gok&k lay i mm ediately north-west of Paras gad. ^ On the west it 
was bounded by the Pachhfipur and Ghikodi sub-divisions ; on the 
north by some detached Kolhapur villages and by the estates or 
jcigirs of the Patvardhan family j and on the east by the Y&dvad 
potty division or malidl. Except three outlying villages to the east. 


» Capt. Wingate, Surv. Sunt. 24G of 21lh December 1S49, Bom. Gov. Bov. Bee. 
131 a of 1SS0, ISO- 197. 
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the tract was compact. It was 'enclosed on the south and west "by 
a range of sand-stone hills, while to the north and east it was open" i 
and fairly level. The hills to the west though of no great height'-',, 
were extremely rugged, and were covered with a dense growth of W 
trees and brushwood. Near their north end, the Ohatprahha entered. - 
Gok&k from the west, and, in passing the hills, formed' the famous J 
falls of Gokdk, three miles to the west of Gokdk town. Immediately, 
to the north of the falls, trap overlaid the sandstone and coverra; ' 
the whole tract to the east and north. The climate was not so"' 
favourable as in Pafasgad where it was generally well siiited.to 1 ’ 
dry-crop tillage. On and to the west of the hills the rainfall wail-' 
ample, often too heavy for dry-crop tillage. But in the plain to' 
the east of the hills it was so scanty and doubtful that according' to- 
a local saying a good monsoon came only once in twelve years.' 
Besides the Yddvad petty " division Gokdk contained forty-seven 
Government and twenty-throe alienated villages, forming .the. 
charge of the mdmlatddr whose head-quarters were at Gokdk, ; 01- 
the alienated villages, twenty-two were subject to the payment of 
quit-rent and one was held free of assessment The Government 
villages contained an area of 188,478 acres of which 54,099 came 
under hills roads and water-coursos. The soil formed from the trap 
in the east and north of the hills was generally poor. That from the 
sandstone dose to the hills was often little better than pure Band 
and required frequent manuring. It did not want' much rain, and, 
with the help of manure, yielded fair crops. On the uplands, the 
trap soils were extremely poor, and, as the soil did not hold moisture, - 
the crops were very -apt to fail. In lower positions, chiefly along,' 
the hanks of the Ghatprabha which ran nearly through' tho centre 
of the tract, the trap soil gradually deepened into fair black soil of 
which large tracts stretched along the river. On the whole the soil 
of Gokdk was closely like that of north-east Parasgad. It was 
very inferior to the Dhdrwdr soil. The husbandry was extremely' 
slovenly. Many fields were half or not at all tilled. This slovenly 
tillage was a sure sign of poverty. It might bo attributable to. ail 
excessive or badly distributed assessment, a precarious climate, and 
a poor soil. In Captain Wingate's opinion it was chiefly duo to an 
irregular and defective assessment. The people did not work 
well because their work was badly paid. In a few villages the fields 
were better tilled, and though they paid twice ' or three times as 
mnch as their neighbours, the people wore much more prosperous. - 
The leading dry-crops were red jvdri, cotton, gram, and wheat. 
About three parts were early crops and one part late. • At intervals 
of one to three years, manure was applied to' all. light soil, but 
seldom to black soil, and not at all when the fields were some way 
from the village sites. There was hardly any export of field produce 
owing to the large local demand at Gokak nearly half of whose 12 387 
people lived by weaving, dyeing, and printing cotton fabrics. Of 
late years the price of cotton goods had fallen and the weavers were 
depressed. This fall in the price of cotton cloths was accompanied by- 
a corresponding fall in the price of raw cotton. Captain Wingate 
(24th December 1849) believed- that within the last thirty years 
money had grown three times dearer and therefore the people’s 
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assess moat represented tliree times as maeli prodace as it Had formerly Chapter VIII. 

represented. He feared that money was growing still scarcer. This Land 
at any rate the people believed. They said it did not matter Administration, 
whether their crops were good or were bad, in neither case could 
they turn them into money. The very low price of cotton was no 
doubt a chief cause of this evil state. Cotton was rising and things 
for the time were looking better. Still there was no reason to suppose 
the advance in cotton would last. To increase exports. Captain 
Wingate was satisfied, was the only way to bring in money. The 
inland districts were every year drained of considerable sums and 
little was spent locally. Unless their exports were helped, the 
burden of the land assessment must go on growing hoavicr. The 
gain from lowering assessments would not last. As money grew 
scarcer, the new rates would become as grievous as the old, and fresh 
reductions would be necessary. Without the help of good roads 
and an increase of exports, low assessments could ensure no lasting 
gain. 

The only part of the tract for which Gokak was not the great 
market was a few of the most easterly villages which had the large 
markets of Mahalingpur and Rabkavi, two manufacturing towns in 
tbe Mudhol and Patvardhan territories, at a convenient distance. 

Hear Gokdk prices were a little higher, bnt thoy varied little in 
different parts of the tract. Throughout the sub-division cart-roads 
were greatly wanted. * Owing to the wretched state of the roads, 

Gokdk was not approached from the west by carts, and hardly from • 
any other direction. Many other villages were as badly placed. 

The Gokdk suh-division lapsed to Government in 1836, on the 
death of Govindrdv Patvardhan of Chinclini, a grandson of 
the well known Parashurdm Bbdu (1740-1799). At that time it 
had been fifty-six years in the hands of the Patvardhan family. 

For several years before the lapse tho officer 'in charge was a 
mdmlatdar named Baba Bhdtkhande who managed the district on 
the usual native plan, but apparently with unusual liberality. Most 
of the land was let either at short rent or ukti rates or on leases or 
hauls, tho revenue was collected in eight instalments from November 
to June, and when a landholder was unable to pay, his balance was 
allowed to stand over till the next year. Under English management 
the short rent or nikti rates became permanent and the leases or hauls 
were stopped. The revenue was taken in four instalments between 
December and March two for tho early and two for the late harvest. 

These changes were unfavourable to tho landholders. Under tho 
Patvardhans there was a great variety of land mensures, each village 
having its own standard. Soon after the villages came under 
British management, the district and village officers were ordered to 
keep all the land in Jcurgis, one hurgi being the area a two-bullock 
seed-drill can sow in a day. The work of making the change 
was left to the district and village officers and was done so roughly 
that the hurgis varied nearly as much ns the old measuros. Tho 
survey measurings showed that in tilled land the hurgi varied from 
one to thirty acres ; tho average hurgi in different villages varied 
from SJ to 17£ acres; and the average lavrgi for tho whole. 

'Jon was 6b. acres. 
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WitTi so uncertain a land measure' the village clerks were able ii ' 
conceal cultivation. In Hnlknnd tlte returns for tlie past 1 year - 
(3845) showed 807 liurgis aa the area hold for tillage and 545 (2451) 
or mucli more than one-half as the waste J measurements stowed 
the tilled area to be 3614 acres and the waste 1032. In Talkntnal 
the village returns showed 377 kurgis cultivated and 215 waste; 
measurements showed 2183 acres under tillage and ‘468 acres mte , 
that is the waste was one-fifth instead of three-fifths of the tillage. 
These and other instances showed that the old system Med to 
protect the interests of Government, and failed to supply trustworthy 
data by which a revenue officer conld regulate or even understand 
the assessment. The undor-estimato\jf tillagoand the over-estimate 
of waste wns probably old and was not necessarily fraudulent;' u 
to under-estimate the tillage was a common device for lessening 
the pressure of a heavy assessment. During “the thirteen years 
ending 1848-49 the tillage area had fallen from 55,873 acres in t 
1836-37 to 47,918 acres in 184S-41) or fourteen per cent; the 
remissions from £2644 to £58 (Rs. 26,440 - 580) or aboutnine'ty-eight 
per cent } and the revenue for collection had risen from £2368 to 
£2975 (Rs. 23,680-Rs. 29,750) or 25-0 per cent. The details are : 


Gohlk, 47 Villages : Land Revenue, 18SG-1S40. 
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Tillage. 

Remis- 
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tion. 


, Tillage. 
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tloa 
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183G-37 

1837*38 

1838*38 

1819-40 

3840-41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 
1843*44 

Acres. 

55,873 

01,227 

C0,318 

£8,510 

60,600 

54,701 

60,810 

48,568 

Rs. 

60,122 

43,731 

42,763 

41,873 

40,<L24 

87,048 

82,600 

80,800 

Its. 

20,443 

5025 

19,005 

0011 

6139 

62B7 

297 

825 

Rs. 

23,679 

88,100 

23,655 

84,782 

85,485 

82,601 

82,209 

29,481 

! 814-10 
1815-10 

1841-40 

1818-40 

Acres. 

47,254 

47,015 

48,650 

40,357 

47,913 

Rs. 

29,581 

29,210 

80,666 

80,674 

30,330 

Ba. 

1430 

5928 

aso 

028 

878 

Rs. 

59,115 

59,885 

30,416 

20,716 

20,755 

AveteJfo ... 

53,175 

89,147 

5800 

80,341 | 


During the twenty-five years ending 1848-49 Gok&k had declined 
from faulty assessment rather than from over-assessment. In some 
villages the average acre rate varied between 2 (1£ as.) and 4 %<J. 
(3( as.) } and in others between 2 a. 9d. (Rs. 1 §) and 5#. (Rs. 2£). 
"Under the survey settlement for assessment purposes the villages 
were divided into six classes. The first class, with a highest dry. 
crop acre rate of 3s. 6d. (Rs.lf), contained three villages in the 
extreme west above the hills, with a favourable climate for dry- 
crop tillage, rain being usually abundant and droughts rare. The 
second class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 3s. (Rs, 
contained two villages, Dhupadhdl above the hills but to the north 
of the first class and with a less favoured climate, and Gokak 
whose lands were below the hills where the rainfall was much less 
certain. These two villages were near each other and enjoyed the 
advantage of the Gok&k market. The third class, with a highest 
dry-crop acre rate of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1^), comprised eight villages 
along and 'east of the western range of hills with a climate greatlv 
inferior to that of the first class. The fourth class, with a highest 
dry-crop acre rate of 2s. 3d, (Rs. 3$), included eight villages iu 
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the plain, east and north, of the third class, with an extremely 
uncertain rainfall. In the fifth class were fourteen villages, with 
a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. (Re. 1). They lay still further 
in the plain and had a still more uncertain climate. The sixth 
class, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of Is. 9 d. (14 as.), included 
twelve villages along or beyond the^ east of the sub-division very 
badly placed in respect to markets and climate. About twelve 
acres of poor rice land in two villages among the hills to the west, 
were assessed at dry-crop rates. About 1400 acres of dry-crop 
land in villages along the Ghatprabha, known as madi land, were 
subject to more or less frequent flooding during the monsoon freshes. 
These floodings were a gain especially in seasons of scanty rainfall. 
■Some of the flooded lands wore assessed at the dry-crop acre rate 
at an increase of a quarter and tho rest at an increase of an eighth. 
Wheat, gram, and vegetables were grown in 400 acres of garden 
land. Only 2GG acres wore entered in the accounts as garden, the 
rest had been entered as dry- crop land. The assessment on the 
2GG acres tilled in 1848 was £82 Gs. (Rs. 828) of which £41 Gs. 
(Rs. 418) were on account of twenty-seven acres near Goknk. The 
highest aero rate adopted for tho whole garden land at tho new 
settlement was 10s. (Ils. 5) and the average acre rate was 4s. 6d. 
(Rs. 2J). The effect of the new rates was a fall in the rental from 
£3033 to £2376 (Rs. 30,330 - Rs. 28,760) or 21‘7„ per cent. Tho 
details are: 


Oolt it Survey Settlement, 1849-50. 


Class. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Foiuirr 1830-1840. 

SfRTXT. j 

Tillage. 

Tillage. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Area. 

Collec- 
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Rental. 
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Rental. 
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Rental 



Acres. 

Ils. 

Acres. 

ns. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

I 

a 

280G 

5594 

30« 

3053 

157 

157 

8200 

8203 

H 

2 

2413 

21 £U 

2283 

103(1 

830 

600 

3118 

21 W 

III 

8 

73S4 

4270 

7503 

4135 

2323 

1307 

0»85 

5142 

IV 

8 

8212 

6403 

7727 

46G9 

6170 

32^1 

12,807 

7000 

V 

14 

13.000 

6207 

12,107 

G3G0 

10.4M 

4414 

22,671 

P774 

VI 

12 

17.103 

0071 

15,037 

4883 

0743 

2001 

*1.830 

0809 

Total ... 

47 

51,004 

30,334 

47,623 

23,701 

25,057 

11,010 

73,610 

35,380 


Ten villages of Yddvdd were measured in 3848 and 1849 and 
classed in 1851-52 ; the new rates wore introduced on trial in 
'1851-52 and sanctioned for thirty years in 1855. 1 Yddvdd, 
including the mahfilkari’s share of tho Gokdk sub-division, belonged 
to tbc estate of Pnrashurdm Bhdu of Tdsgaon, which lapsed 
to the British on his death without heirs in 1848. These villages 
lay close to the north-east of the rest of Gokdk and to the south 
of Athni from which it was separated by about twenty miles of 
estate -land. Of tho nineteen villages of the Yddvdd group only 
ten wore under Government management. To tho remaining nine. 


: Cant. Anderson, Surv. Supt. Southern Mardthn Country, 207 of 20tli July 1853, 
Bom. Gov. Scl. LXXXI. 38-48. 
b 80 — 04 
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which belonged to the estate of the Kaujalgi desdi, the levision of 
assessment did not extend. The Government villages contained 
87,846 acres of which 34,3S0 were arable and 3466 nnarable. The 
population was 6494 or 110 to the square mile. The land included in 
this group differed little from Athni. The bulk of the soil was black, 
hut much of it was poor, stony, and shallow, particularly m the 
northern trap villages. As in Athni the climate was very precarious, 
and the husbandry and condition of the people mnoh-on a par with 
what was found in the whole subdivision. The usual and chief dry* 
crops were wheat, jvari, and cotton. Two markets hold withm the 
limits of the group, a larger one at Yddvdd and a smaller one atthe 
alienated village of Kaujalgi, and several others at no' great distance 
from the borders, secured a ready sale for local produce. The surplus 
grain was carried to the western markets, especially to Sankesnvar 
in Chikodi, where a return freight of Konkan produce was obtained. 
A small quantity of cotton was kept for local use and the rest went 
to the coast. The road lately made from Lokdpur on the Kaladgi- 
Belgaum road, by Yddvdd to Sankeshvar, greatly aided the local 
exports. Coarse cotton cloth weaving supported about a hundred, and 
mixed silk and cotton abont twenty families. Most of the goods 
were sold at the Mudbol market. Parashurdm Bhfiu, to whom these 
villages belonged, was very deeply involved in debt. For fourteen 
years before his death they had been mortgaged nominally to » 
wealthy banker named Ndrdyanvdv Anant Vdlambe, but really to two 
clerks of this banker who were called kamdvisdars or managers and 
on whom civil and criminal jurisdiction over the district was con- 
ferred. The supreme authority still remained with Parashurdm to 
whom the two clerks yearly forwarded accounts and sent remissions 
for sanction. After the chiefs sanction was received, remissions 
were taken from the neb revenue in his accounts ; but these re- 
missions went to the pockots of the managers not to the pockets of 
the landholders. To frighten landholders from throwing up their 
land, outstanding balances were purposely kept. The system was 
carried to such an extent that when the district lapsed to the 
English, the outstanding balances in the ten Government villages 
amounted to no less than £7808 (Rs. 78, 080), -the average gross 
revenue during the first three years of English rule being £841 
(Rs. 8410) of which about ono-tonth was remitted. Some years 
before the chief's death, with his consent, a Government clerk was 
appointed to supervise the revenue affairs of the group, against which 
the people loudly complained. This supervision lasted for three years 
and ceased shortly before the death of the chief. In 1848-4!), when 
Parashurdm Bhdu died, the area under tillage was 13,756 acres and 
the gross assessment was £1034 (Rs. 10,840) of which £1 14 (Rs. 1140) 
were remitted and £920 (Rs. 9200) were collected. In 1849-50 the 
area under tillage was 11,087 acres and the gross assessment was 
£778 (Rs. 7780), of which £133 (Rs. 1330) wore remitted and £645 
(Rs, 6450) collected ; and in 1850-31 the land under tillage was 
11,258 acres and the gross assessment was £712 (Rs. 7120), of 
which £34 (Rs. 340) were remitted and '£078 (Rs. 6780) were 
collected. Tor the survey settlement a highest dry-crop acre rate 
of Is. 9rf. (14 „ e .) W as proposed. Of garden land there was only one 
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Government, number of four acres' assessed at 2s. G d. (Rs. 1 : |) the 
aero. The now rates caused a fall in the rental from £767 (Rs. 7670) 
i to £659 (Rs. 6590) or fourteen per cent. The details are : 


Yddvdd Survey Settlement, 1851-52. 
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. 1 . 

10 

ns. 

TCC3 

Acres. 

13,202 

Rs, 

0503 

As. 

8 

Acres. 

5200 

Its. 

2131 

Acres. 

18,403 

Its. 

002 1 


During the twolve years ending 1862-63 the tillage area rose 
from 33,202 to 21,380 acres or sixty-two per cent ; and collections 
from £890 to £1273 (Rs. 8900- Rs. 12,730) or forty-three per cent. 
During the same period remissions fell from £121 (Rs. 1210) to 
£2 (Rs. 20) or ninety-eight per cent. Tho details are :* 


Yddvdd Survey Results, 1S51-1SG3. 
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Fifty-three Atlini villages were measured botwcon 1848-49 and 
1851-53, and classed in 1850-51 and in 1851-52." Now rates were 
introduced on trial into tho fifty-three villages in. 1851-52 and were 
finally sanctioned by Government in 1855. With a population of 
48/47S the fifty-three villages contained 524 square miles or 335,454 
acres, of which 284,300 wore arable and 51,154- unarablc. Phase 
Athni villages had all belonged to various estates which had lapsed 
to Government. Tho chief lapso was tho Nipani tfawi's foity- 
two villages in 1839. The main body t of tho sub-division formed 
tlio most northern parfc of Belgium! . About a- dozen villages also 
lay along the Krishna and bordered the western boundary of 
Bugalkot. To tho werit and north-west of the mam body of 
Atlrni wore several villages hut none were included m tho nfty- 
three. Of the Gfty-threo villages sixteen formod tho charge of tho 
Galgali maMlkari, and tho remaining thirty-seven wore under the 
inrfmlalditr at Athni, in whoso charge were also tho remaining twenty 
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i Major Anderson, Surv. Supt. 53 of Gth February 1SG1, Bon>. Gov. Sol. I.XXXI. 
C'iipl. Antlcrjon, Surv. Kiipt.2G7 of 2GUi July 1833, Bom. Gov.ScI. 1.XXX1. 22-38. 
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Chapter VIII. villages of tlio r.ub-di vision. Athni was generally rough an*] uneven 
Land with n surface of Imp. Jn tho west ft broken chain of bre Wh. 

Administration, loss flat-topped hills roso from tint plain. The more level coimitj 
Suri-fy, v.-ni n aeries of tong new and hollows with, itt many of ilio hofiw j 
small running ntrenma fringe*] with a few hundred p<*cts of fair 
JS8t*si. nnd often of good soil. Up the aloprs of the rises tko soil grew’ 
shallower mid poorer, nnd tho top? were roclc sometimes fa tno 
sheets of ft hundred yards sometimes with an ineh or two <jf foil 
hardly fit to grow gnv.s. The black soil was of uncertain *kp*h. 
Close to tho Krishna it wns id ways deep nml rich, nnd the fcafci 
well wooded chiefly by hnbhvl. In tho on*-!, wlierc tho climate waj 
specially bad, both the people and tho tillage were miserably pwr. 
The yonrlv Krishna floods so enriched the soil along its banks that 
it yielded excellent crops without innunro nnd with almost no lain. 
About 200 families lived by weaving coarse cotton cloth and about 
120 families by weaving blankets. Both tho cotton nnd woolks 
fabrics wore for local use. Athni was tho chief market. It was 
attended by pcopL* from the neighbouring villages nnd by traders 
from the* minor markets of Uouvitd, Tolling, nnd AinApor. From 
Athni cotton nnd grain went to Mimj nnd salt and other articles 
came from tho Konicnn. The people, of tho villages to the south oi 
Athni also attended tho market bold at the large town of Rnhkavi 
in Siingli. The pcoplo of the mahrilkari’a group had the small 
market of Gnlgali, nnd, also, within a convenient distance, tho largo 
mnrkets of tho alienated towns of Mudhol nnd Jamklmndi. Tims 
the villngos round Gnlgali nnd those about and especially to tho 
■west and south of Athni town, had nn advantage over tho north- 
eastern villngos with respect to mnrkets. Tho roads were in 
general fair, the provafliug even surfneo of tliD conntiy offering 
no serious obstruction to traffic. From tho fall of Bijdpnr. in 
168G up to 1730 when it passed from Kolhrfpur to SdWra, Athni 
nnd tho neighbouring parts wero most unsettled, %vitbonfc security 
cither of life or of proporty. Under Sfitara, from about 17S0 to 3740, 
much Lnd bcou dono to improvo tho country. Land was given on leases 
at a nominal rout, population and cultivation increased, nnd greater 
security prevailed. In 1750 Athni passed from Siitdra to the 
Pcshwn, undor whom the district was made ovor to various estate 
holders. A fair degree of prosperity continued till about 1790. 
In 1792 n famine almost emptied tho country of people. After tho 
famino, troubled times and tho farming system reduced the people 
to groat povorty. For two years aftor the fall of tho Pcshwa tho 
sub-division was under British management, ftnd was thou nrado 
ovor to Appa Destii of Nipliui. On his death in 1SS9 it lapsed 
to tho British, by whom existing loud measures and rates wore 
continued. Under tho native systom, though tho assessment on tho 
hotter lands was generally very high, reductions vroro often made 
either nnder tho name of lekand-tota or .by adding a tract of poor 
land either ront-froo or at a nominal assessment A largo balance 
was also allowed to remain outstanding from ytar to yoar, and ro ' 
' duced as much as possible in any specially goo-1 years. ■ Tho pro" 
priotor used tho threat of realising outstandings to force tlio laud" 
holder to continno cultivating. Tho proprietor limited his demands 
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Under tlio survey settlement tho fifty-three villages were divided 
into two classes, the first of twenty-three and the second ol thirty. 
The first clnss of twonty-three villages, which woro oithor close to 
Gftlgnli or to the west of tho hills, lind a highest dry-crop acre rate 
of Is. 9cZ. (14 as.). Tho second ckss of thirty villages, to tie east 
of the hilly tmet, with an inferior climate and poorer markets, hod 
a highest dry-crop acre rnto of Is. GrZ. (12 as.). Of 853 acres of 
gardon land ono-fourth was in Athni nlono and nearly the whole 
of the rest was in the eastern villages. Sugarcane and plantains 
were grown in mauy gardon s bnt rarely to any extent. VTantof 
capital prevented tho landholders growing superior crops. The 
bulk of tho gardon crops woro vegetables, wheat, and other grains. 
The gardens woro generally watered from dug wells and in many 
instances by ludhis or water-lifts from stream pools. The old 
average aero rate on tho whole garden land was 2a, 8 d. (Re.l a*.5i); 
tho new assessment gave a highest acre rate of 3s. GtZ. (Ks. 1 J) and . 
an avorago of 2s. GgcZ. (Re. 1 os.dj). Tho effect of tho 6urvey rates ■ 
was a fall in tho rontal from £G2G5 (Rs. 62,650) to £4733 (Rs. 47,330) 
or twenty-four per cent. Tho details 1 aro : 

Athni Surrey Settlement, 1851-52. 
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63 

02,634 

110,90* 

47.351 

0 C 

87,741 

26,023 

204,735 

71,257 


In 1851-52 tho year of settlement tho area hold for tillage was 
11G,994 acres and the gross survey assessment wns £4733 (Rs. 47,830) 
of which £955 (Rs. 9550) wore remitted. ' In 1852-53 tho tillage 
area rose to 124,648 acres bearing, according to the revised rates, an 
assessment of £5442 (Rs. 54,420) tho whole of which was realized. 
In tho twenty-throe villages placed in tho first class the result of 
tho survey settlement during the three years ending 1853-54 was a 
rise in the tillage area from 38,464 acres to 49,225 acres or twenty- 
eight per cent, and in tho rontal from £1945 (Rs. 19,450) to £2595 
(Rs. 25,950) or thirty-throe per cent. The details® nre : 


Athni, S3 Villages : Survey Results, 1851-Si. 
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1 Bom. Gov. Sol. LXXXI. 32, 33. 

1 Capt, Anderson, Suit. Supt. 318 ol 8tii Dec, 1833, Bom, Gov. Scl. XCIV, n, 
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uncertain. The people were gen orally poor, and gave little caro 
or labour fo tlinir fields. Manure wns not used in dry-crop land. 

In most of the land hhurif or early crops were grown. Grain was the 
chief produce. Cotton was grown in nearly every village but in no 
great quantity. Some parts of _ the alluvial Krishna lands were' 
given to tobacco, Except ft little cotton nnd blanket weaving 
{hero wero no manufactures. Athni whs thu only market of imy. 
consequence. Tho import nnd export trade centred in the markets 
of Atlini, Siingli, T/isgnon, and lliraj. Of the twenty -ono village-! 
ten had belonged to tho Nipani estate which lapsed in 18B9-40, 
nnd tho rest wero acquired after 1839-40, either by lapfo or by 
transfer. During the eight years ending 1 851-52, in sixteen villages 
tlio tillage area varied from 20,(550 to 24-, 218 and averaged 22, bW 
acres ; remissions varied from £52 (Rs. 520) in 1847-48 to notlsingin 
1851-52 and averaged £19 (Rs. 190); mul the nmonnt for collection 
varied from £1390 (Ha. 13,900) in 1844-15 to £1631 (Rs. 10;340) ia 
1848-19 nnd avornged £1532 (Rs. 15,320). Tho details are i ' 

A/Anl, 1C Village* s Lan rf llir*na<, 1S44-1SS2. r 
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For tho survey settlement tho villages wero divided into six 
classes. In tho first class, with a highest dry-crop aero rate of 4s. 
(Rs. 2), were two villages on tho Krishna, having overy advnntngo 
of climate and woll placed ns regards markets; in tho second 
class, with o highost dry-cron ncro rato of 8s. 6d. (Rs. 13), were 
three villages near but inland from tho first class nnd with a poorer 
climnto ; in tho third, fourth, nnd fifth classes, with highest dry-crop 
aero rates of 8s., 2s. Gd., and 2s. (Rs. 1 Rs. 1J, and Re. 1), wore 
threo villages botwoen tboso of tho first and sixth classes, the rate 
decreasing as the villago was furtlior east. In tho sixth class, with 
a highest dry -crop acre roto of Is. 9d. (\4 as.), wore thirteon villages 
similarly placed to tho twenty-threo Athni villages which had been 
sottlod in the provious year and assossed at the same rate. Garden 
tillngo was found in nearly all the villages and chiefly in Chinchni; 
Frtgnj, Dhauli, and Jambgi. Tho Government garden area 
of 893 acres was watered from wells hy tho leather bag or by 
water-courses led from somo stream whoso water was pounded by n 
temporary dam. Tho garden acre rate' varied from 8s. 3d. (Rs. 4 i) 
to Is. (8 ns.) and averaged 4s. Bid. (Bs.2 as. 3*). The orops indudiM 
little sugarcano or other suporior produce; thoy wero chiefly 
wheat, turmerio, and vegetables. The effect of the new rates was a 
fall in tho rental from £2006 (Rs. 20,060) to £1902 (Rs. 19,020) or 
five per cent. - Tho details are : 
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Sainpgnon, with IOC Government villages, was.meaRtired ini 3 19-50 
and 1850-51, nnd classed in 1850-51 anil 1851-52.- The rates were 
introduced in 1852-53 and tho settlement was sanctioned in 1857. 
It was a small compact tract, divided from west to cast by the river 
jtfnlprablin. Snrapgnon was under tlio chnrgo of a mftinlntdiir whoso 
oflico was at tho town of Snmpgnoii, with a malirilknri stationed at 
Belvadi. Besides 106 entire villages Government hnd a share 
in three villages which partly belonged to Government, the 
remaining share being in the hands of estate holders. Of tho 
10G Government villngos fifty-nine formed the charge of the 
irmmlntcMr and forty-seven of tho mabrtlkari. Sainpgnon 
included much variety of soil nnd appearance. Tho west was 
generally more or less billy, but tho country Floped east nnd gradually' 
merged into tho great black or cotton soil plain to which the eastern 
half of tho sub-division belonged. In tho soutli-wcsfc ninny low 
ranges of quartz and iron-oro hills, about 150 feet high, ran north 
and south about a quarter or half » mile apart. The Malprabha 
ran slowly along n deep bed botween high steep banks. Its 
valley which was almost solely of black soil was extremely rich. 
North of tho Mnlpmbhn tho trap range, which the Dh4rwdr-Belganni ' 
road crossed near Bilgovfidi, stretched into the sub-division nnd then 
gradually sank into tho plain. Oti tho north nnd north-west, wliero 
the sand-stone hills of GokAk wore prolonged into Sanipgnon, tho 
climate was exceedingly good owing to its westerly position and. tho 
nearness of tho western hills. Both in tho early and later rains, 
the rainfall was ample and certain. Some villngos under the hills 
had almost too much moisture for tho bettor crops. On tho other 
hand, tho eastern villages sometimes suffered from the failure of the 
early rains. Still, on the wholo, no part of the Bombay ICnrnnlnk 
bad a better climate than Sampgaon. Throughout tho sub-division 
the fields wore exceedingly well tilled, aud the use of mnnuro was 
general. The chief crops woreynm, wheat, and bdjri. Cotton was 
grown only for local use, though both climate and soil wera .well 


1 Includes Collections from nlionatcd land. B<\m. Gov. Scl. XCIV. 18. . 

a Capt. Anderson, Snrv, Supt. 318 of 8th Dec. 1S55, Bom. Gov. Scl. XCIV. 35-55 
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Under the survey settlement the 109 villages were divided into 
eight classes, with highest dry-crop acre rates ranging from 4s. 6tf. to 
. 3s. (Rs. 2£-li). The settlement officer Captain Anderson enumerates 
these classos in the following order. 1 The first class, ‘with ahigbest 
dry-crop acre rate of 3s. 6d. (Rs. If), 'included seven villages in ■ 
the east of Sampgaon, far from large markets and liable to a 
somewhat scanty rainfall ; the second class, with a highest dry-crop 
acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2), included thirty-five central villages with a 
certain rainfall sufficient for dry-crop tillage ; tho third class, with 
a highest dry-crop acre rate of 3s. G<f. (Rs. If), included' seven 
western rice villages ■well placed for markets but with’ a rainfall 
somewhat too heavy for the bettor dry-erop tillage; the fourth 
class,® with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. 6d. (Rs. 24), included ■ 
thirty-seven villages in the centre of Sampgaon north of the 
Malprabha and near large markets, with a certain rainfall sufficient 
for dry-crop tillage ; the fifth class, with a highest dry-crop acre 
rate of 4s. (Rs. 2), included eleven villages to the east of the fourth' 
class with a somewhat" less certain rainfall; the sixth class, yvifh 
a highest diy-crop acre rate of 8s. 6 d. (Rs. If),' included seven 
villages in the north with a less certain rainfall than the fourth and 
fifth class villages ; the seventh class, with a highest dry-crop .acre 
rate of 4s. (Rs. 2), included four villages in the west of the fourth 
class, nearest to Belgaum; and the eighth class, with a highest 
dry-crop aero rate of 8s, (Rs. 14), was the hill village of Gajminhdl* 
in the extreme north, with a somewhat uncertain rainfall and 
inconvenient markets. 

The Government and alienated rice lands, which occurred in fifty- 
eight villages of the second, third, -fourth, and seventh classes, 
‘ included a total area of 3974 acres. The average acre rate was 
7s. 2 Id. (Rs. 3 as. 9 4 ) and the highest 16s, (Rs. 8 ), except in the 
market town of Mugutkbfln Hnbli, on the. DharwAr-JBelgaum road, 
where it was ISs. (Rs. 9). The bdgdyat or garden lands, with an 
area of 1304 acres of which 421 were alienated, were found almost 
solely in the northern villages where water was near the surface and 
many streams flowed during tho greater part of the year. About 
three-quarters of the whole of tho garden lands were watered by 
-piits or small canals led from neighbouring streams. The chief 
garden crops were sugarcane and vegetables. The 883 acres of 
Government garden land were assessed at £31 7 (Rs. 3170) or an 
average acre rate of 7s. 2 Id. (Rs. 3 as. 9-$r). On woll-watered land 
v the acre rato varied from 9s. 6d. to 4e. (its. 4J-2) and on channel 
watered land from 10s. to 2s. 6<i. (Rs. 5-14). Tho old average acre 
rate was between 9s. and 10s. (Rs. 44 and 5). The new rates caused a 
fall in the rental from £14,448 to £12,277 (Rs. 1,44,480-Rs. 1,22,770) 
or fifteen per cent. The details are : 


’Bom. Gov. Sel. XCIV.40. ■ ' 

5 It included the lnrgo market town of BaiIliong.il. 

3 Its inhabitants wore Bcrads or Kdmoshis who had the name of gaining a living 
hy thieving. Tho former low roto of assessment tempted them to occupy more Jana 
than they could properly till, part of which w as relinquished on tho imposition of 
an increased rate. Bom. Gov. Scl. XC1V . 50. i 
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year and grew considerable quantities of sugarcane. After the rice 
harvest, almost everywhere, enough moisture stayed in the soil lo 
bring to perfection a second crop of wheat, gram, or more commonly 
field pens. Tito land was generally exceedingly well cultivated. 
Tlio population of Bolgnntn and the included village of KMsW 
amounted to about 30,000 including between 13,000 and 14,000 who 
lived in the camp. Knnbargi and Dh&nini lind each about l.'»0Q and 
Ktirchi and Muenandi upwards of 1000. Belgaum bad between 400 
and 500, and most of flic other villages had ton to thirty weavers 
of coarse ct'fton cloth. Tho produce of the looms was for local ttso. 
iivory Wednesday and Saturday n market wns held in Bclgmttn, and 
in the Siingli town of Shiiliapnr close to liolgaum crory Saturday. At 
these large markets tho people found an excellent demand for their 
surplus ricQ) grass, and vegetables. loach market day about 1500 
bullocks laden with salt,cloth, nud grain, catno from the plain districts 
to the llolgnum market. Almost nil tho imports wore for local use. 
The people wero on tho whole in good circumstances, though many 
had become involved l>y bolding to heavily assessed land in tho 
hope of better times. 

Only in tho town of Bolgamn with an average aero rate of £1 Is/ 
7 It/. (Its. 10J „) and tho included villngo of Klinsbdg with an 
averago ncro rate of 18#. 4 id. (Rs. wns the average of tho old 
assessment excessive. In the other villages tho average assessment 
wns by no means excessive (bough In individual cases it wns uudnly 
high. The rice aero rates ranged from lid. to £4 (1 f as.- Rs. 40); the 
dry-crop aero rate from lid. to l Os. (I a.-Ils. 5) ; and tho garden 
aero rates from 2#. to £1 6s. (Rs.I-13). Of 3146 acres of 

Government rico land up to 1840-41 between 3100 and 3200 wore 
rcgulurly held for tillage. Daring the twenty-live years ending 
1S51-52 the whole tillage area roso from 7400 to 9020 ncrcs or 
twonty-two por cent; and tho revenue for collection from £2409 to 
£2535 (Its. 24,090 - Rs. 25,330} or fivo por cent. During tho same 
period tho remissions fell from £201 (Rs. 2040) in 1827-28 to £4 
(Rs. 40) in 1851-32 or ninety-eight por cent. Tho dotails aro : 


PdefiMpur Land Jlcvtnnr, 1S27-1S52. 
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Under tlio survey settlement tho nine villages were placed in two 
classes, the first containing Belgaum and the included village of 
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Chikodi, with 1<11 Government villages, was measured between . 
1 849-50 nml 1 852-53 and classed during 1 852 nnd 1 853. 1 The revised 
rates were introduced in 1853-54 and tho settlement, was Sanctioned 
in January 185S for tho usual period of thirty years. Chikodi 
adjoined no Bclgnnm snb-divisions except Gokak and the Ankalgi 
petty division of Pitclilidpar. On tho north-east, north, and west 
Chikodi was hounded, hy estate or Kolhdpur territory, A. email 
group of Kollut pur villages lay in Chikodi and tho Chikodi village of 
Bekeri was isolated in Kolhapur. Chikodi included 208 village* of 
which 141 worn Government and sixty-seven wore alienated. Tho 
Government villages covered 534 square miles with 117,763 people 
or 221 to tho sqnarc milo. Of tho 208 villages sixty-two Government' 
nnd thirty- nine alienated formed the Chikodi mrtralntdftr’s charge and 1 
seventy-nine Government and twenty-eight alionnted villages v.otc - 
under tho Hukeri liintmlkari.' Chikodi had two well marked natural 
divisions, the valley of tho Glratprnbhn nnd its feeder tlio HnranMslit 
in the south and tho vnlloy of the Krishna with its feedor tho Dudli- 
ganga in tho north. Tho two drainage areas were separated by a 
atcop-sidcd trap tableland 300 to 400 feet nbovo tbo two valleys. 
Except near tbo Ilamukdshi where was much black soil, tbe southern, 
Innds were impoverished by tho ruins of sandstone rocks, nnd, to 
yiold good crops, required constant manuring. Tho central table- 
land was tho poor shallow trap upland which is known ns mat. 
Especially close to tho Krishna the north had much rich black 
soil. Tho position of tho villages, in a tract from twenty-five 
miles from tho Sahyddris in tho west to about sixty miles in tho 
east, caused much variety of climnto in the different villages. Along 
tho enstern frontier tho sonth-west rains were uncertain nnd often 
soanty j in tho centra nnd west ns a rulo they were certain and 
sufficient, nnd some of tho western villages were too wet for-tlie 
hotter dry -crop tillage. In tbo central tnbleland villages tho rain 
wa3 somewhat scantier and loss cortnin than in neighbouring low 
land villages. 

About nine-tenths of tho population were agricultural. 1 Most of tho 
manufacturing population wore cloth-weavers of whom there wore 
2034, over 500 in Yamknnmardi, about 250 in Chikodi, nnd tho rest 
scattered in small numbers. Besides cloth-weavers about S00 earned 
a living by lacquering, by dyoiug, and by weaving coarse blankets or 
temlis. Tho prodnets of tho lnindlooins wore waistcloths, turbans, 
and other ordinary articles of local use. Especially in tho west 
Chikodi was well off for markets. In many small towns within and 
ncaT tho sub-division woekly, markets were hold. The chief of them 
wore Yamknnmardi, Daddi, Sadalgi, and Ghodgiri. Nipuni and 
Sankeshvnr, two alienated towns, and Chikodi wore places of con- 
siderable trade, convenient stations between tho interior and tho 
coast, with which a made road from Eipani over tho Phonda pass 
gave easy communication. Tho centra and west of the sub-division 
were specially well off for roads. Tho Belgaum-Tasgaon road, 
which was then being carried on to SAt&ra, passed through it from 


1 Capt. Anderson,- Surv. Siipt, 180 of 12tli May 1837, Bom, Gov. Sel. CXVIIl, i . 16 . 
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Iny in tiro east where the rainfall was somewhat scanty; tie nine 
villages of the fifth class, with a highest diy-crop acre rate of 2«. 
{Re. 1), lay in the extreme cast where the rainfall was often scanty; 
the nine villages of the sixth cla«s, with a highest dry-crop acre 
rntnof Is. 9 c?. (14 ns.), lay in the south-vest where the rainfall a as too 
heavy for good dry-crop tillage ; Bekeri the only village in Urn seventh* 
class had n specially low highest dry- crop acre rate of 1#. M. (12 as.) 
hecauso it lay by itself about eight miles beyond tic cast border of 
the sub-division where the rainfall was very uncertain. Oi a total 
area of 2473 acres of rico land found in fifty -one villages, all bat 640 
were alienated. Nearly tlio wliolo of tho rico land was in. villages 
of tho first second and sixth classes. In villages of the first and 
second classes a highest aero rate of IGe. (Rs. 8) was adopted and in 
villages of tho sixth a highest ncro rate of 34*. (Rs. 7). Gardener 
lagdyat cultivation covered 5022 acres of which 2(!S5 were Govern- 
ment and 2987 alienated. Water could generally bo found at no 
great depth, and thevo were also many streams whoso waters were 
used either by lifts or hudkis or with tlio help of a channel ly 
throwing fnir weather dams across them. At tho time of the survey 
over 2000 acres were under sugarcane. Tho old garden rates were 
excessively high. In five villages tho acre average was over £1 
{Rs. 10) and tho whole average was 10s. 7* \d. (Rs. 5 as. 4-B) 11 rat® 
which the neglected stato of many of the gardens showed to bs 
excessive. Under tho survey settlement the highest aero rate wns 
12s. (Rs. G) and tho nvomgo ncro rate was 7s. 6d. (Rs. 3J). 

Tho effect of tho now assessment was a fall in tho rental from 
£18,878 to £9962 (Ra. 1 ,88,780 -Rs. 99,620) or twenty-eight per cent. 
The details are : 


Chlhodi Surrey Settlement, ISSS-BJ. 
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In 140 villages the result of tho survey settlement, during 
tho thirteen years ending 18G5-G6, was a rise in the tillage area 
from 107,844 to 170,719 acres or fifty-nine per cent; and in 
collections from £18,014 to £19,538 (Hs. 1,80, 140-Rs. 1,95,380) or 
fifty per cent. During the same period remissions fell from £1235 
(Rb. 12,350) to £4. (Rs. 40) that is a reduction of 99-75 per cent. 
The details* ore : 


I Boin, Gov, Sol. OXYTI], S4, S3. 
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years ending 1826 were missing. During fclio twenty-soven years 
ending 1862-53, the tillage rose from 7097 to 8481 acres or nineteen 
percent. The revenue for collection during the thirty-five years 
ending 1852-53 rose from £637 to £1244 (Rs. 6370- Rs, 12,440) or 
ninety-five per cent, and remissions during the same period fell from 
£113 to £2 (Rs. 1130-20) or ninety-eight per cent. The details are: 


JPdchhdpur, SO Villages : Land Revenue, ISIS- 1853. 
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The thirty-throe Government villages were divided into four 
classes, the first containing twenty-one villages, the second eight, 
and the third and fourth two each. The twenty-one first class villages, 
with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 4s. (Rs. 2), lay in the centre of 
the district and had a sufficient and certain but not excessive 
rainfall; the eight second class villages, with a highest dry "crop 
acre rate of 3s. 6 d. (Bs.lf), included some villages in the north-east 
of the petty division on the Gokuk frontier where the monsoon was 
somewhat lighter than in the first class, and other villages in the 
■west of the tract where the rainfall was somewhat excessive ; the 
two third class villages, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 3s. 
(Rs. 1-J) were somewhat badly placed in the eastern hills; the two 
fourth class villages, with a highest dry- crop acre rate of 2s. Gd. 
(Rs. li), lay in the extreme west of the tract where the rainfall was 
excessive and tillage was almost entirely confined to the poorer 
grains. Chandan Hosur included in the first class and Ashtagf in 
the second class were the villages of the m&mlatddr’s division. Of 
304 acres of rice land 140 were alienated. Nearly the wholo wns in 
Ashtngi for which a highest acre rate of 18a (Rs. 9) was adopted; 
in the remaining villages the rate was 16s. (Rs. 8). Over tho whole 
rice land the ratcB gave an averago of 7s. 9$d. (Rs. 8 as. 14 x v)‘. Of 
174 acres of - garden land all hut forty-four were alienated. The 
new garden rates on tho forty-four acres gave an acre average of 
6s. lOicl. (Rs. 3 as. 7*). The effect of the new rates was a fall in tlio 
rental from £1683 to £1253 (Rs, 1 0,830 -Rs.12,530) or 25*5 por cent. 
The details are ; 
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and tlio dry-crop tillage was inferior. Along the east and in the 
Malprabha valley tho country was more open. It had much 8apcrior' 
black soil, and in spite of somewhat excessive rain, good jvuri and 
othor dry-crops wero raised. Tho abundant rainfall and th’o waving 
character of the countiy were well suited for rice which was grown to 
a great extent and was tho staple of the tract except in the cast 
where dry-crops and rice wero groicn in about equal quantities. 
Tho mnhAlkari’s division had nn area of 54-.157 acres or oiglity-fivo 
Bqunre miles with a population of 31,108 or 366 to tho square mile 
which tho largo nroa under rico made possible. 1 Of the whole 
popnlntion 1827 were weavers. Nearly half of them were in Iiittnr 
nnd the rest were scattered in greater or smaller numbers 
throughout tho oilier villages. Tho people wero well-to-do. Tho 
land-rent was on tho whole moderate, and tho high road from 
Dlulnrtir to IBelgaum ran north-west and south-east directly through 
tho villages of the maJtuI, giving ready communication with both 
those largo markets, each of which was about fifteen miles from the 
nearest point. All tho villages formerly formed part of tho Kittur 
(Je&ai’s estafo which lapsed to tho British in 1824. In Kittur 
as in Snmpgnon, though great inequality* prevailed, tho general ' 
average was by no moans oxcessivo ; it was kept down by the low 
assessment on land granted to bo reclaimed from forest at low rates, 
and nowly made rico landB which boro only dry-crop rates. In 
somo western villages tho wliolo assessmont was fixed on tho ricc- 
land and a certain area of dry-Innd was attached to each ricc-ficld. 
This plan was adopted in mnny Bombay IvamAtak rice districts, 
nnd prevailed largely through tho wilder parts of Bidi. During tho 
twenty-seven years ending 1852-53 in tho forty Bidi villages till ago 
roso from 19,627 to 25,012 acres or twenty-seven per cent ; nnd the 
revenue for collection from £3175 to £3865 (Re. 34,750- Its. 88,G50) 
or eleven percent. During th& samo period remissions fell from £220 
(Rs. 2260) to £3 {Its. 30) or 98*7 per cent. Tho details aro : 

Kittur, 40 Vitlayts ; Laud Ittr'nur, 1S:C-1$53. 
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Under tho surrey settloment tho forty villages wero brought 
under three classes, tho first of six, tho tfccond of lwoutr-sove» 
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In 1855 the survey settlement was introduced into 125 villages 
of Bidi which, were in. the mdmlatd&r’s charge, and into fifty-four 
villages of PAchhdpur. 1 In this year in Bad&tni seven quit-renC 
alienated villages, portions of detached alienated land in forty-three 
villages, and an allowance on account of abolished deshnuhhi rights, 
were resumed. Tho revenue from all -these amounted to more than 
£1200 (Rs. 12,000). Many other lands were resumed by the Infim 
Commission. During this year a good road was made from 
Bfigalkot to Sirur and continued from Simr to Amingad. Another 
from Amingad to Hungund and from Hnngund to Ilkal opened 
communication between Belgaam and Bagalkot, and means of ready 
transit from Belgaum and Kalddgi wore now available. A road from 
Rodn to Budangad and a line from Kittur to Nandgad wore also 
constructed during this year. These works cost £1865 (Rs. 18,650) 
of which £1000 (Rs. 10,000) were contributed by private persons. 2 

The Bidi sub-division, with 128 villages, was measured and classed 
in 1S54-55. 8 The new rates introduced in 1855-56 were sauotioned 
on the 10th of May 1856. These villages included the whole of the 
western or Sahyfidri portion of tho Bub-division. Rice was the 
staple crop as the rains wero too heavy for the bettor dry-crops. 
Tho practico of htmri or wood-ash tillage prevailed largely in Bidi. 
To preservo the trees, the practico was stopped in 1854. The order 
stopping wood-ash tillage was disregarded and conldnotbe enforced 
without considerable expense. As tho profits of wood-ash tillage 
wore very great, in 1856 Government arranged that in each of the 
forest villages certain lands should be assigned for wood-ash tillage 
and divided into twenty to thirty acre numbers assessed at 3d. (2 as.) 
an acre. It salted tho landholders to take a nnmbor and till parts 
of it in rotation, for after two years’ cropping all clearings required 
six to ten years’ rest. The villages wore small and most of the 
people wero poor, though they wero nob so badly off as most forest 
tribes. The northern villages had the advantage of being within 
ten or fifteen miles of Belgaum. The average collections during 
the ten years ending 1854-55 in the 123 villages, of which twenty- 
seven came into the hands of Government in 1854-55, were £1548 
(Rs, 15,480). The details are : 

Bidi Bevenue, 1845-1855 , 
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1 Bom. Gov. Bov. Boo. 17 of 183G, 243-246. Captain Anderson, Surv. Supt. 59 of 
tli March 1855, Mr. Bell, Collaotor, 221 of 10th March 1855, and Gov. Hcs, 3978 of 
27th April 1865, and 1826 of 3rd May 1855, Bom. Gov. Bov, Boo, 175 0 f 1855 
233-238,260 - 263. ' „ „ „ „ - 

~ Mr. Seton Karr, Collector, 505 of 27th May 1856, Bom. Gov. Rev, Bee. 17 of 
1856, 239 - 250. 

■id- J? a Ptain Anderson, Surv, Supt, 50 of 1st March 1830, Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee, 164 of 
loov ■ 141 *152. 
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22,013 

22,835 

Acres, 

43,433 

41,723 

43,620 

41,253 

40,956 

47,010 

31,810 

'35,001 

Rs. 
13,233 
13,264 
13,173 
13,124 
'13,8 rt 
H,577 
10,511 
10,564 

R& - 
1672 
16CG 
1403 
1*11 
1011 
773 
780 
75 

A 

Ilk - 

75TC 
7670 
7570 
7570 
TWO 
> 7670 
75*) 
75f>j- 

RsT 

31,924 

31,830 

-31,718 

31 *U5 

31.275 

31,273 

00,521 


Iu ten Pdchhdpur villages new rates were introduced in 1835-56 
and sanctioned in May 1856. 1 Of these ten villages, all of which, 
were attached to the fort of Pdrgad, seven lay above the.Sahyddm'’ 
and three on the slopes or at the foot of the Sahyddris. Tho survey 
settlement arranged tho ton villages into two classes, a first class of' 
five villages, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 10id. (7 (t«) above' • 
the Sahyddris, and a second class of five villages,' within 
highest dry crop acre rate of lOid- (7 as.) ; of these five villages of-' 
the second class, three were on the slopes' or at the foot of the 
Sahyddris, and two were at a' great distance from the Bolgnaiii- 
Vengurla made road. The rates - on rice land, 12s. (Rs. 6) in tho 
first and 10s. (Rs. 5) in the second class, were a trifle higher than- 
those proposed in Bidi for similar localities, and those on dry land'were 
a little lower. The rice was grown solely for export and the dry 
crops for home use. The soil and climate of Pdclihdpnr were slightly 
less favourable to dry crops than those of Bidi. The effect of the .new 
rates was a fall in the rental from £210 to £183 (Rs. 2100- Rs. 1830) 
or about thirteen per cent. Tho details are : t 

Pdchhdpur Surrey Settlement, 1855-56. 




Fonurn. 

Scttvrr. 

Cl.ASS. 

Vil- 
la ons. 

Collec 
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1851-55. 

Tillage 

Waste 

Total 

Highest 1 
Aero Rate. 



Rental. 

Rental. 

Rental. 

Jtlcc. 

Dry- 

Crop 

1 . .. 


Rs, 

Rs, 

Rs. 

. Its. 

Rs. 

ft s. a* 

5 

nr»8 

1035- 

412 

1447 

C 

O 7 

H. - 

C 

039 

793 

223 

1021 

5 

0 7 

Total.. 

10 

2097 

1883 

css 

2463 


• • 


In 1860-61 survey rates were introduced for twonty years into 
forty-nine KAgvdd villages.® The Belgaum share of -the Kdgvdd 
estate orjagir included two parts; twenty-seven' plain villages 
beginning near Kdgvdd about ten miles south-east of Mjraj and 
stretching south-east across the Krishna to below Yddvdd’ the 
malidlkari’s ’division of Gokdk; and bli^ Koni haryai,-a compact 


1 Capt. Anderson, Surv. Supt. 50 of 1st March 1S56, Bom. Gov, Eev. Boo inn ..f 
1836, ,152.154. ‘ , „ - " 

s Cant. Anderson, Surv. Snpt. '114 of 23rd February 1861, Bom, Gov. llev m... 
91 A. of 1861, 243-251. - ' - 
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Kdgvdd Survey Settlement, 1SG0-61. 



Class. . 


Former. 


■ SURVET. 


Vil- 

lages. 

Tillage 

Mental., 

Tillage 

Rental 

Waste 

Rental. 

Total 

Highest 
Dry-Crop 
Acre Hat*. 




Es. 

Rs. 

Us. ' 

Es. 

Its. n. p 


I. 

2 

13,509 

11,120 

183 

11,305 

2'0 0 


II. 

i 

0365 

7556 

160 

7706 

1 12 0 

" 

HI. 

$ 

12,819 

27,016 

• 330 

12,976 

16 0 


IV. . 

3 

3-195 

8G29 

130 - 

3769 

1 2 0 


V. 

10 

8227 

12,315 

' 702 

13,W7 

1 0.0 


VI. 

6 

6021 

7257 

35 

-7292 

014 0 


JCeni. 








L 

22 ■ 

10,518 

12,221 

5CQ 

13,781 

al< o 


Total ... 

49 

01,266 

00,773 

* 2095 

63,863 

* ... * 

*•- 






- 

” • 


"The original survey was thus completed in 1861.' In 1880 th e .. 
thirty years* leases of the original snrveybegan'to fall in.. The first;-' 
group which came for revision was 109 villages of Parasgad in ? 
1880. The details are : - 

Belgaum Revision Survey, 1880- IS&f. ' ■' 


Croup. 

VII- 

lifts. 

Year. 

Rental. * 


Former. 

1 

I 

percent 

Parasgad ... 
Qokfik ... 

309 

70 

1880-81 

1883-84 

Hs. 

3,20,669 

68,100 

, IU. 

1,09,867 

..84,332 

* 40-s' 

33-8 


- ■» * t " * 

In 109 Parasgad villages remeasnrement was begun in 1877.. and- 
classing and dividing the land into survey - numbers or. -fields,, 
according to the “revision . rules adopted' in DhArwAr, were 
completed in 18 79. 1 In 1880, at the --close of the. thirty years 
lease, the revision of the original survey settlements was begun in 
109 villages of which 108 had been settled in 1849-50 and one 
Rotur in 1864-65. One of the original 108 villages, 'HAro-Belvadi,' 
was in DhArwAr ; the rest still formed the Parasgad sab-division' 
of Belgaum. The area of this tract amounted to 840,736 acres or' 
532 square miles, an increase of 0-3 per. cent on the original survey. 
Parasgad lay in the south-east of Belgaum, with the town of 
Belgaum about twenty miles to the west and the town of DhArwAr 
about fifteen miles to the south. All along, the southern frontier, 
the sub-division marched with DhArwAr, and the south of it was an 
extension of the great DhArwAr black plain of regad or cotton soil. 
Through the middle of the subdivision a plateau or range of highly 
quartzose sandstone hills stretched nearly east and west, underlying 
the trap, which it separated from the primary -formations of 
DhArwAr and Southern Indio. The soil 'sonth of the hills was black 
.and of great depth ; in the north and centre the soil was often 
.sandy or a mixture of black and brown. As regards the dry-crop 
tillage the climate varied in different parts. In the western villages 
the rainfall was very good and certain ; towards tho east and norths 


‘ Air, Fletcher, Sttrv. Supt. 1A. of SCtn A 
300 of 3rd April 1880 j Bom. Gov. Kov.'Kcc v 


taia ut laoVf 
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A 

rv t, pi rail from 122jft.32 to 1G2,S70 acres in the tillage urea and 
Increase in collect tuna frot»£9?03 to 132,003 (Its. JJ7030-lfs.J,20 03<»V 
The following statement gives n summary of the details 1 i ’ * 


Pamvfid Taiw) Jit raw, IfifO- JS79. 


Yrtf 

fleni • 
jii«i 

.'rwrt 

|>lnl 

o>n« 

Mon, 

“"“fuS? 


A<-rt i 1 

Acrt. 

1ft. 

Ift. Rt 

JMO J J"» 

lJS.S'Jt 

!P7 A 

PT,"3 

7*5 j r? t 

!• . » 

u*v*n, 

MW 

i.ir.tw 

1 - 


„| 

n»n jj,c'\no 

in \ an 
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During the thirty years ending JS7O-S0 Iho population returns 
showed « full from 7J,t?G0 to 00,000 or fifteeu per rent*; of farm 
cattio from 20,810 to 11,149 or thirty-two por. cent ; of cows, 
buffaloes and tlicir young from 30,029 to 13,1*14 or sixty-four ppr 
cent; of sheep ntid goats from 30, 10t> to 10,780 or fifty-four per 
cent ; and of horses and ponies from 017 to 404 or thirty-eight per 
cent. Houses showed an increase from 13,580 to 17,109 or ten pet 
cent ; carls from 500 to 2128 or 270 per cent ; wells and waler-lifts 
from 53 1 to 700 or flnrty-fhrco per cent ; and ponds from fifty, 
eight to sixty-two or seven per cent. The tillngo, on the whole, 
was careful. Tho crops were chiefly dry-crops. In flic southern 
hlnck soils cotton was abundantly grown ctery third year with 
wheat, jvdri, safflower, and liutcecl. 'Of tho icd and sandy hoik 


1 The ttctoilK Are : 

Par<inj<ul, PS PUlartt. Titles* nn4 fiCiuiue'Jki'ttJW 


Yeah. 


If 18 50 

1531-52 
|v. r 2M 
1M3 51 
l sm & 
it' wo 

IfeWJ 57 
1 8W48 

Jk\S K) 
1859 00 
IttiWl 
16*1 <12 
1W2 63 
1803 « 
1801 05 
lecsco 
18«C7 
1857 <58 
I808-C9 
1M9 70 
1670 71 
1671*72 

1872 78 

1873 74 
187176 
1876 7G 

1876 77 

1877 78 
1678 79 




TiLLinp. 
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^|SS? 
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CoHe** 

linn 


Am* 

Ift { Ift 
71,S'*<! CITS 
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. 

•‘9.422 

CMC*, 

. 

PI 421 
107, *92 

70,«V) 

b«.SJ2, 

76,079 
56/ 12, 


126.012 

Wi*« 1102 

1*0.067 


I2J.73S 
1 Jl>,717 

W 


i,o r .i<w! ,r 

l.Ofl.1'2 


122, «72 

1,06,0*21 SC 

1,00.07*! 


139,378 

1,04, M2. 

i.oo.r'»*j 


142,0 6 

l.n.asrf l 

l.ll.O’, 1 


141,611 

1,12,1731 . 

1,12.171 




1,12,091 


149,2*3 

s.u^is! ... 

1,1 l,*K*s 


161,711 

1,16,71.1 . . 

1,10,71. 


163 ,4 GO 

1,1(1, .51 , 

l«in,42S 


150,634 

1,17X71 ... 



100,021 

1,18,832/ ... 

I,1P,S32 


1 1>1 ,802 

1 ,18,01 it 

1.18,614 



1*18(8 16] - 

1.1P.S46 


101,020 

1,19,121) .. 

1,1V 21 


iso, si. 

1,10,120 .. 

1,10,120 


100,70* 

1,10, S2S| ... 

1,10,328 


1G 1,4.60 

1,10,‘M ... 



IP. 1,003 

1,10,000! . . 

1,10,000 


101,018 

1,20,070) 

1,20,070 


16S.SK 

1,09,405 

1,20,40 1 


1P2.S00 

1, 20,870| 

1 ,20,370 


163,0.6 

1M,222 

101.339 

iV.WM; 1623 

1,20, .05 
1,16,675 


itotysif . 

1,20,621 


102,002 

1,20,110 
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vv»H 
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1.61, SW 
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Ik 


10,6^ 

2V°? 

in 


l r yt27 

5V36 


2 The fall urn supposbA to be duel* tho famine and to the disease and Oinigratiou 
ivliich accompanied it, Bom, Gov. EeV* BcC. 131 A of 1880, J7o. 
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town of Manoli, immediately to the north-east, of the second class 
with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 3s. (Rs. 1*) ; the fourth nlaas 0 ! 
seventeen villages, to the north-east of the third clas 9 , with a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. 7 id, (Rs. 1^) ; and the fifth class 
of fifteen villages lying together in the northern corner of the sub. 
division, with a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1£). 
The rice land amounted to about fifty-two acres of which ‘twenty 
three were private and twenty -nine were Government land; the 
Government rice land was assessed at an average acre rate of 6®. 
9 ^d. (Rs. 2 as. 14J). The garden land had increased from 505 acres 
in the 1849-50 survey to 972 acres at the revision or ninety-two 
per cent’. Of the 972 acres, 559 were Government and > had an 
average acre rate of 5s. 5{d. (Rs. 2 as. 11U). Land under wells-, 
which had. been in existence at the former settlement Was assessed 
within the highest dry crop acre rate, ^ while land under new wells 
received no additional rate for irrigation. For wells that received 
water by soahage from Government reservoirs the usual addition 
up to double the dry-crop rate was made. The total hag-watmed 
or motasthal area had risen from 389 acres to 732 acres and the 
p atasthal or channel-watered from 116 acres to 240, Of the 
channel-watered area 128 acres were Government ancLwere assessed 
at a highest acre rate of 16s. (Rs.8) giving an acre average of lls. 
4 \d. (Rs. 5 as. 11). The new rnteB caused arise in the rental from 
£12,067 to £16,987 (Rs. 1,20,670-Rs. 1,69,870) or- 40'8 per cent 
The details are . Parasgad Revision Settlement, , 1380 . 


Class 

Vil- 
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Tillage 

Tillage 
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I. 
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IV. 

V. 
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18 

SO 

S9 

17 

IS 

Acres 
33,818 
40,9 39 
88,406 
2^,870 
27,271 

Rs 

30,685 

84,309 

26,497 

14,053 

9225 

Acres 

81,094 

41,339 

39,08(3 

.13,072 

28,002 

Rs. 

65,007 

60,438 

35,140 

17,723 

11,409 

Acres. 

60 

714 

1205 

1130 

1701 

lls. 

74 

234 

305 

310 

£33 

Acres 

84,144 

42,047 

40,251 

24,202 

20,709 

Rs 

65,171 

60,672 

35,505 

18,033 

11,701 

503 
47 0 
32 6 
20*1 
243 

Rs n 

2 2 

1 12 
l 8 
l 3 

1 B 

ICO 

103,364 

1 20,600 

105.4S7 

1C0,8G7 1 4860 

1216 

I10.W7 

1,71,082 

40 -8 

-- 


The seventy villages of Gokdk were measured in 1S80-S1, and the 
revised settlement was introduced in 1883-84. 1 The villages formed 
an irregular compact group whose greatest length was from west to 
east, and whose breadth was greatest along the eastern border 
obliquely north-west and south-east The snb-division was crossed 
from east to west by the sand-stone which dirided the primary rock 
of the south from the Deccan -trap. In the sand-stone tracts the 
soil was generally middling or poor ; in the trap tracts there was 
the usual mixture of poor shallow soil in the nplands and of deep 


1 Bom. Ctof. Hev. Comp 1002 of 1881. Of tlieso soventy villages 47 nf u,- ,, 1,7 
Gokik sub division hod been settled in 1849-00 ; ten of the o& YddvAd -eettv 
division had been settled in 1851-52 ; one lapsed village had been settled in IgrJi . nr,, 
and twelve of the old Kslgvftd estate hod been Bottled in 1860 61 for twenty year* ' 
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comparing the average of tlio ten years ending 1859 and the ten 
years ending 1879, a spread from 65,103 to 86,273 ncres in the 
tillage area and an increase in collections from £3671 to £4610 
(Its. 36,710 -Rs. 46,100). The following statement summarises tie 
details: 1 


GoUll, 47 Villages : Land Revenue, lSjO-JSSO. 
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Rs 
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5 

53 
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mo 
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During the thirty years ending 1879-80, in tho fifty-eight tillages 
settled between 1849 and 1854, tho returns showed a fall, jn 
population from 46,637 in 1849-50 to 42,462 in 1879-80 or about 
nine per cent 2 ; in farm cattle from 11,524 to 10,143 or twelve per 
cent ; in cows, buffaloes, and their young from 24,951 to 12,61-1 
or forty-nine per cont ; in sheep and goats from 24,839 to 14,345 or 
forty-two per cent; and in horses and ponies from 315 to 247 or 
2l'G per cont. Houses showed a rise from 10,092 to 11,989 or 18-8 
per cent ; carts from 106 to 539 or 408 por cont ; wells and watei- 
lifts from 853 to 805 or 128 por cent; and ponds from twenty- 
three to twenty-four or four per cent 


1 The detail* are s GoliU TilUtgr and Jlftmuf, t<na ISSn 
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- Disease emigration 
contributed to this fall, 


and other causes connected with the 
Bnm. Go-», Bo\, Comp 10G2 of I8S1. 


1876-77 famine 
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wells. 1 All wells whose water supply was enhanced by soaring from 
Government ponds had the nsual additional assessment up to 
double the dry-crop rate. The total bag-watered area had risen 
from 2386 to 3680 aores and the channel-watered from two to 
nineteen acres. Of the channel-watered acres, sixteen were 
Government with an average acre rate of 6s. lljd. (Rs. 3 at.U] 1 
The efiect of the new rates was a rise in the rental from £081 tflo 
£8433 (Rs. 68,100 -Rs. 84,330) or 23 - 8 per cent. The details aret 
ffoXti X Revision Settlement, 1883-84. 
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139,214 
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10,254 

3470 

149,408 
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The following statement 9 shows the chief- changes in remissions, 
revenue for collection, and outstandings, since the introduction ol 
the revenue survey. These details show that tho Government 
demand has risen from £67,512 {Rs. 6,75,120) in 2849-50 to £86,780 
(Rs. 8,67,800) in 1881-82, the revenue for collection from £65,51 8 
to £82,190 (Rs. 6,55,180-Rs. 8,21,900), and the remissions from 
£1995 to £4590 (Rs. 19,950-Rs. 45,900). During the same period i 
the outstandings have fallen from £2,1 52 to£23(Rs.21,520-Rs.230). 

Rctgatcm Suney Settlement Results, 1849-1883. 
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and public health on the whole was good. 1 Collections foU f rmn 
£13 1,3 72. to £127,000 (Rs. 13,13,720 - Rs. 12,70,900), £26 (ft, 
were remitted, and there were no outstandings. The rupee price vl 
Indian millet remained stationary at forty-four pounds. - - 

In 1869-70 twenty-eight inches of rain fell. The monsoonbogan 
well. 2 Later on in September, in the first fortnight of Octobm, and 
in November, the rainfall was scanty and the crops suffered. Bnt a' 
late foil turned a short into an unusually good harvest. Except 
much fever in Bidi public health was good. Cattlo-diseaso 
prevailed slightly. The collections rose from £127,090 to £128,348 
(Rs. 12,70, 900-Rs 12,83,480), £22 (Rs.220) were remitted, and them 
were no outstandings. The- rupee price of Indian millofc roso from 
forty-four to thirty-three pounds. , i 

In 1870-71 thirty-three inches of rain fell. The south-west lains 
began favourably but owing to the unseasonableness of the latter 
rains the early crops, especially the rice, suffered and the sowing 
of the late crops was kept back. 3 The early harvest was good 
and the late harvest was moderate, Cotton suffered from excess 
of moisture. Public health was good except slight fever in Brill, 
The collections fell from £128,348 to £127,494 (Rs. 12,83,480- 
Rs. 12,74,940), £27 (Rs. 270) wore remitted, and nothing was loft 
outstanding. The rupee prico of Indian millot fell from thirty-three 
to forty-three pounds. „ . 

In 1871-72 twenty-three inches of min fell. Excopt in the cast 
and north where the fall was short the rains began Well. Rain 
was vory scanty in July and Indian millet was withering in August 
when a fall saved it 4 A general fall late in September secured the ooily 
harvest and helped the sowing of tho late harvest. The early crops 
were below the average, but the late harvest was fair. The collections 
fell from £127,494 to £126,741 (Rs. 12,74,940-Rs. 12,67,4 10), £22 
(Rs.220) were remitted, and £7 (Rs.70) left outstanding. The rupee 
price of Indian millet rose from forty-threo to twenty-six pounds. 

In 1872-73 twenty-five inches of rain fell. Except in Belgnum the' v 
rainfall was not seasonable for rice in Bidi, Sampgaon, and Chikod i. 
Cold winds in October and heavy rain in December when tho crop 
was lying cut, damaged what wonld otherwise have been a good 
early harvost.® The December rain holped tho late harvest, and 
cotton and wheat were good. Cholera was widespread but mild. 
Tho tillage area rose from 1,10G,645 to 1,107,039 acres and the 
collections from £126,741 to £126,914(Rs 12,67,410-Rs. 12,69,140), 
£22 (Rs. 220) were remitted, and £8 (Rs. 80) left outstanding. Tho 
rupeo price or Indian millet fell from twenty-six to thirty-two pounds. 

In 1873-74 twenty-two inches of rain fell. In Bidi and 
Sampgaon tho early crops suffered slightly from want of rain and 
iu Sampgaon and Chikodi from locusts; in other sub-divisions tho 


2 Bom. Gov. Tlov. Tlcc 65 of 1S(M, 253. 

2 The l*cv. Comr. S. X) 74 of 7th January 18*0. 
3 Bam. Go\, Bev, Bee 05 of 18/ 1, S3 S4 
2 Bom Gov. Bev. Hoc. 61 of 18/3, 338 
» The K<.v. Comr. 63M1 af 31et December 1872. 
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fatal in 7000 cases, and fever and ague wore prevalent. The til l a ge 
area fell from 1,113,907 to 1 , 1 1 2,035 acres ; the collections ro«o from 
£114,178 to £122,078 (Rs. 11,41,780-Ss. 12,29,780) ; £22 220f 

were remitted, and £3080 (Rs. 36,800) left outstanding. -ThVriipeo 5 , 
prico of Indian millet foil from twenty to twenty-four pounds. 

In 1878-70 forty-one inches of rain fell. Late mins in October* i 
damaged the early crops except rice nnd the late harvest suffered , 
greatly from rats and locusts. 1 Cholera nnd fever prevailed. - Tim j 
tillage area fell from 1,112,035 to 1,104,981 acres, and tlm collections 
from £122,978 to £122,509 (Rs. 12,20,780 - Rs. 12,25,090), £22 
(Rs. 220) were remitted, and £2375 (Rs. 23,750) left, outstanding. 
Tho rupee price of Indian millet fell from twenty-four to twenty-five ■ 
ponnds. • - ' • * ' • 

In 1879-80 thirty -seven inches of rain fell. The fall was seasonable, 
the harvest favourable, and public health good. 3 The tillage area fell 
from 1,104,981 to 1,078,79 8 acres; tho collections rose from £122,509* 
to £123,172 (Rs. 12,25,090-Rs. 12,31,720); £42 (Rs.- 420) were, 
remitted, and £250 (Rs. 2500) left outstanding. The' rupee price 
of Indian millet fell from twenty-five to thirty-eight pounds. 

In 1880-81 twenty-eight inches of rain foil, but, except in Athni,' 
the fnll was below tho average. 3 Tho early harvest which was 
suffering was saved by heavy rain in September and October and 
the lato crops were sown favourably and yielded a good harvest. 
Locusts did some damage to sugarcane hut the other crops were 
gathered before they nppeared. Public health was good. , The 
tillage area foil from 3,078,798 to 1,073,919 ; the collections rose from ; 
£123,172 to £128,581 (Rs. 12,31,720 - Rs. 12,85,810) j £22 (Be. 220). 
were remitted, and £107 (Rs. 3070) left outstanding. The rupee-, 
price of Indian millet foil from thirly-eight to fifty-six ponnds. 

In 1881-82 thirty-two inches of rain fell. Except in KMndpiir, 
Chaudgad, Hukeri, Gokuk, and Athni the fall was below the average}'* 
and was unseasonable for tbo early crops, especially for rice. 4 - Over * 
almost tho whole district tbo cold weather harvest was good. Cholera 
proved fatal in 1402 cases. The tillage area fell from 1,078,919 to 
1,072,820 acres and tho collections from £128,581 to £124,117 
(Rs. 12,85,810 -Rs. 12,41,1 70), £4841 (Rs. 48,410) wore remitted, and i 
£39 (Rs. 390) left outstanding. The rupee price of Indian millet rose ] 
from fifty-six to fifty-two pounds. 1 . . * 

In 1882-83 the rainfall was thirty-seven inches. On the whole ’ 
the soason was not favourable. 6 Locusts appeared in Chandgnd and 
Ehdndpur at tho end of the season but there ' were then no crops 
which tho insects could damage. The season almost throughout the ■ 
district was good for sugarcane. Cholera ■visited the -Bolgaum 
G-okdk and Athni sub-divisions. Out of ‘579 attacks, 275 cases- 
proved fatal. Fever was prevalent in the Kbduapur sub-division 
and carried off 1300 people in 116 villages. The tillage area rose ' 
from 1,072,820 to 1,0/6,299 acres and tho collections from £124,117 ■’ 


1 Gov. Ren. 4617 of 30lli Aug, 1876. * Gov. Res. 4549 of 31st Aug. 1880 , 

3 Gov. Res. 6538 of 2nd November 1881. 4 Gov. Res. 8390 of 30th Nov. I RS? - 

3 Tho Collector, 3JC7 of 31st July 1883; the Rev. Comr. 2159 of 27th August 1883 
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Thoso which Imro been turned into privnto property under tlj| 
summary settlement rules have generally passed from their orignuQ, 
owners. Tliere is no notable difference in tho character of the tillage 
in nlicnatod and in Government villages. Tho people of alienated 
villages aro not generally so well off as in Government villages, as; 
in addition to tbc land tax, tboy have generally to pay, a cess to’ tie 
proprietor when a marringo, thread-girding or oilier ceremony tabs 
place in their families. They got no remission or ndvmices in times 
of scarcity and distress, and have no such certain hold of their lands 
ns tho Loldors of Government villages. Thoy thoreforcdolittlo to 
improve their fields. , Except a fevflcadim or old and Jnitid or- hen 
holders of grants tho husbnndmcn aro mere tenants-nl-witi/ In tls 
Hire estate and in some private Kb&n&pnr and Cliikodi village; 
payment is made in kind. In other cases the land dues nrepaidii 
cash as in Government villages. Except in the Siraangi Design’ 
in Parnsgad wlioro tho survey settlement has been introduced, th< 
rents aro fixed nt the proprietor's pleasure. The rates arif gimerallj 
higher or equal to, and seldom lower than the'.rates ’ in tl" 
neighbouring Government villages. Village proprietors. sridtit 
tnko steps to improve their lands. In some cases tenants who hat 
dug wells or otherwise improved tho land liavo been nUdwcd to hoi 
at tho old rent for four or five years. * 

In almost every private villago lands aro set apart for vfilag 
grazing freo of assessment. Tenants have no rights in .the forei 
lands of tho villago, bnt thoy may cut without leave any nnrosem 
trees on their numbers. When indmdnrs apply to tho Collector 
recover revenue duo from their tenants or undcrliolders, assistance 
given to them under tho provisions of tho land revenue c 
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Tho average distance of tlic Belganra conrfc from its furthest 6ix 
villages is tliirty-four miles; of the Chikodi court thirty-six miles • 
olthe Snnndatki court tirenty-soven miles; and oi tho Ajtbni cobk' 
nineteen miles. 

During tlio thirteen years ending 1882 tho average number of suits 
decided was 3851._ Duringtho first four years ending 1873, the totals 
show a gradual rise from 3421 in 1870 to 4723 in 1873. During 
tho noxfc throo years tho returns show alternate Mis and rises. In 
1877 tho total fell from 8811 in 1876 to 8581 and again rose to 3s4l 1 
in 1878. During the four years ending 1882 the totals fell 
continuously from 3841 in 1H78 to 3243 in 1882. Of the total 
number of coses decided, fifty-nino per cent have on an average 
been givon against tho defendant in his absence, the ldwest 
being forty-five in 1882 and the highest sixty-eight in 1874. 
Except in 1 874, when there was an unusual rise to sitty-eight or 
nine per cent above the average, and in 1880 1881 and 1882 when 
there woro unnsual falls to fifty-three or six per cent, fifty-one or 
eight per cent, and forty-five or fourteen per cent below the average, 
tlic proportion of coses decided in the defendant’s absence showed 
slight variations from the average, the rise or fall being one to four 
and at the most fire per cent : 
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Of contested cases during the thirteen years ending 1882 an 
average of 21 , 99 per cent have been decided for the defendant, 
the percentage varying from 26*45 in 1875 to 18*68 in 1872, and 
the number keeping always below 2 00 during this period, except 
in 1875 when it was 216. Jn 20 i or 6"29 per ^ cent of the 
snits decided in 1882 the decree wns executed by* putting the 
plaintiff in possession of tho immovable property claimed. The 
number of this class of cases varied from 209 ont of 8524 in 1880 to 
126 out of 3G3S in 1879. In 560 or 17*26 per cent of the 1882 
decisions, decrees for money due were exeouted by the attachment 
or sale of property. Of these 470 or 14*49 por cent were executed 
by the sale of immovable property and ninety or 2*77 per cent by the 
sale of movable property. The number of attachments or 6ales of 
immovable property varied from 1836 in 1875 to 470 in 1882, and 
of movable property from 264 in 1875 to sixty-two in 1881. During 
the thirteen years ending 1882 the number of decrees executed 
by the arrest of debtors varied from 244 in 1878 to eight in 1877. 
During the three years ending 1872 the number varied from 152 
in 1871 to 187 in 1872. In 1873 the number suddenly rose from 
187 ia 1872 to 244 in 1873; but in _1874 it suddenly foil to 120 
and continued falling to eight in 1877, During the five years 
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The Registration Department employs seven’ sub-registrars all 
of them special or full-timo officers. ' One of these sab-registrars 
is stationed at each sub-divisional head-qnarters. In addition to 
supervision by the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny," 
under the control of the Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps, is carried on by the divisional inspector. According to tie 
registration report for 1882-83 tho gross registration recoipta fw 
that year amounted to £1046 (Rs. 10,460) and tho - charges 'id 
£787 (Rs. 7870) thus leaving a credit balance of £259 (Rs. 2590). 

Of 4948, the total number of registrations, 4796 related to immovable 
property, 1 32 to movable property, and twenty were wills. Of 4796 
documents relating to immovable property 2247 were mortgage 
deeds, 1487 deeds of salo, 76 deeds of gift, 816 leases, and 170 1 
miscellaneous deeds. Including £166,126 (Rs. 16,61,260) the value 
of immovable property transferred, tho total value of tho property 1 
affected by registration amounted to £169,590 (Rs. 16,95,900).' . r* : , 

At present (1882) twenty-four officers share the administration' 
of criminal justice. Of these one is tho District Magistrate/, 
five are first class magistrates, seven second class and eleven third ^ 
class. Of the first class magistrates two are covenanted European 
civilians, two arc uncovenanted civil officers, also called doputy '■ 
collectors, and ono is th© cantonment magistrate.' Tho District 
Magistrate lias a general supervision over tho whole district. 1 Id 
1881 tho District Magistrate decided threo original nnd six appeal, 
cases and the five first class magistrates decided 201 5 original casre. 
Three of the first class magistrates, invested with appellate powers, 
decided thirty-seven appeals against tho decisions of the second 
and third class magistrates in their revenue charges nnd ono lmd 
also divisional magistrate’s powers. Tho kvzur depnty. collector 
has magisterial charge of the town of Belgaum and the cantonment, 
magistrate of the cantonment. Tho remaining three first clastt 
magistrates divide tho rest of tho district between them according 
to their revenue charges. This gives them each an average area of 
1552 square miles and about 261,355 people. Of magistrates of the 
second and third classes, there are oighteen, all of them natives 'of 
India. Of theso-sovon are head kdrkuns who aid tbo mAmlatdars 
and have no separate charges, and one is the special magistrate of 
tho Hero estate, who lias charge of his own in&vi villages. The • 
remaining ten ialuha and mahdl magistrates have an average charge 
of 46 5*6 square miles with about 84,035 people. In 1881. they- 
decided in all 1498 original cases. Besides their magisterial duties 
these officers exercise powers as mnmlatddrs, nmMIkaris, and bead 
harhuns to miimlatdnrs. 902 hereditary police palils or village 
heads are entrusted with petty magisterial ipowers under section 
14 of the Bombay Village Police Act VIII. of 1867. Of the whole 
number six hold commissions under section 15 of tho Aot. 

The village police' consists of the headman called the police 
pdtil and one to twenty-eight shelsandis or militia, and, in the 
Cliikodi Gokak and Atlmi sab-divisions, instead of militia village 
watchmen under the name of g'astis or men of the rounds, tardls or 
MhUrs who attend upon travellers, kolkara or' messengers, and ndiTcs 
or village bead servants who are by ?aste either Dhangars tho* 
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HK (n<?. O’SI.Ol.i). On nti nret of IG-'O efpuire rr.jiw, r Mi 
population of 801,01 1, them figures giro one* rtm-tahte {<’? l7 n 
povt'ii aqtum* niHvMtnii 1”<>0 jm oj>1u, and a eo»i of i2 it, .jVi 
(R*. 21,\) to tint i>'| uiro miK or l?d. (t* w.) U> c^li hcadrflb 
population. Of tin* total atrengtb of 000 cxcladvo. 0 f v*s 
fcjuporintemltutl, o!*v<*ti t ono officer and ton »m, nete n jgjj' 
employed uh guards at district, cwn'ral, or uibaidiiuy jaiU ; ferry^x. - 
fax of th«*m officer# nnd forty tnM>, were engaged m tnuc^un* 
troniuries nnd hx-h-up-. or ns e-cort* 1 to priontn and froafam;!^ 
muoty-tuo of them officer', and 4 10 won v« re slaMon* 4 in \sxtt, 1 
mtmicipnlitiei, ntul rantonmento. Of the whole* number, otrWn 
of lh ft Jinparmtomh'ht, 334 w ere provided with fire-arm- it&d fer-o ' 
two with t words or with aw owls am! baton" and 2tifi were nrwiljj 
with batons only; 171, of whom sixty-firo were officer*! and 11-2 a®) 
eouhl rend and* writ**, and fifty-one tnt*n were under iadim" xj 
K xcept the Supiriitt»*nd< nt who naan Eaiup-wi the incmW- HU*' 
jjolico force wen* native » of 1 mlia. Of th»*/,» thirty*?/ vrti ofliw to}‘ 
223 men vrm« Muhammadan*, r*'vrn offieeri and jox men Br/iLra'*, 1 ' 
perch officer" and twelve men Rajput*,, four officer* and rhirty^rem. 
LingAyats, tbirty-«<?ven officers nnd 210 men Mnfnth/et, ©oe o>..v_ 
and one mnn .Inins, thiriren officers and thirty men Hi min* of t#sr t 
castes, one officer a JMtri, and two officer*, and one man Chmtisa* ' 

The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of I'd. 
murders, fifty-two cultnMe homicides, 243 ca«es of grievous 
482 gang and other robberies, and 23,312 other offences. Thirirg 
tlicon nine years tho total Ttnmber of offences pave a yearly avpis# 
of 223(3 or one offence for every 2? t of the population. The nurolw,. 
of mnrdere varied from thirteen in 18*51 u> twenty-three in JSH 
nnd averaged eighteen; cnlpnblo homicides varied from two in tWl 
lo thirteen in 1877 nnd averaged six ; cases of grievous hurt vad’st 
from sixteen in 1878 to forty-threo in 1873 nnd nvcRi"cd ttuntj. 
f oven ; gang nnd other robberies varied from tliirfv-one° in 1870 V 
nixty in 1878 nnd averaged fifty; nnd other offences varied fres 
2277 in 1874 to 878G in 1877 and averaged 2833 or 06-Sti percent 
of tho whole. Of tho whole number of persons arrested the* convic- 
tions varied from forty-seven per cent in 1874 to sixty-eight in 1877 
nnd 1881 nnd uvenigod fifty-eight per cent. Tim porcentogo of the 
stolen property recovered vnnod from thirty-five iu 1SS1 „«•- 

nine in 3878. Tho details are : sevonty 
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GIIAPTEK X. 

FINANCE. 

Fon account purposes tho present district of Belgaum was fornri 
in August 1SGI. Tho earliest available district balance-sheet s', 
tboreforo that for 3SG3-66. Though sinco then nfew account charges 
liavo beeu made, most of the items can bo brought under tho corns, 
spondiug heads in tho fonns now in use. Exclusive of £54,266 
(Rs. 5,42,060), the adjustment on account of alienated land, tho total 
transactions entered iu the district balance-sheet for 18S1-8!, 
amounted, undor rocoipts to £295,745 (Its. 29,57,450) agahst 
£229,568 (Its. 22,95,680) in 1865-66, and under charges to £3 U,G$i 
(Rs. 3J,10,3J0) against £287,078 (Rs. 28,70,780). Leaving aside, 
departmental miscellaneous receipts and payments in return lor’ 
services rendered, such as post and telegraph receipts, tho 1881-Si 
revenue nnder nil heads, imperial/ provincial local, and municipal- 
came to £219,350 (Rs. 21,93,500), or on a population of 864,014, aft 
individual share of 5s. (Rs. 2 1 ). Tho corresponding receipts in 
1865-6G amounted to £208,528 (Rs. 20,85,280) which according tt 
that year’s approximate population of 838,750, gave an individual 
share of 4s. 1 IJd. (Rs. 2Jg-). During the period of nearly seventeen 
years between the dates of tho two balance-shoots tho following 
changes have taken place nnder tho chief heads of receipts mid 
charges. 

Land Revonuo receipts, which form 59‘2 per cent of £219,350 
(Rs. 21,93,500) tho entire revenue of tho district, have risen from 
£123,187 (Rs. 12,31,870) in 1865-66 to £129,94-8 (Rs. 12,99,480) in 
1881-82. This increase is chiefly due to the rovision of assessment, 
and lapses of alienated land. Land Rcvcnne charges have risen 
from £10,761 (Rs. 1,07,610) in 1865-66 to £22,048 (Rs. 2,20,436) 
in 1881-82. The following statement shows the land revenno_ 
collected in each of the seventeen yeais ending the 31st of 31areU 
1882 : Mrlgaum Zand Rf venue, 1SSS-1SS2. 


It An 

£ 

Tear 

* 1 

Tear 

£ 

Tear. 

£ 

1B034J6 

1%6 07 
1867 as 

1863 09 

10d9 70 

133,167 

12*5,780 

131,372 

137,090 

129,817 

1870 71 
1871-72 

187*. 78 

1873 74 

327,404 
320,741 
172,042 l 
172,4 *0 j 

387* 75 

187* 70 
1870-77 

1877 73 

178,707 
170,030 
161, *52 
170.260 

ISIS TO 
1879 80 
1SSO-81 

1881 83 . 

180,768 

181,008 

17P,W2 

1S4,MA 


The figures from 1872-73 to 1881-82 include the revenue of 
alienated lands amounting approximately to £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) 
which is adjusted evory year by debit and credit. * 


Stamp receipts have risen from £10,635 (Rs. 1,06,350) in 18G5-fi(i 
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is <3 . rawn ^ato cocoa and wild-palm trees, It B 
distdled and u used m Ha unfermented or naturally femeaffi 
for drinking and bread-making. Jn 1881-82 the exclusive S5 
drawing and selling toddy was sold for £3900 (Ra. 39,000) and £ 
amount was recovered by twelve equal instalments. A tax n «£ 
yielding trees was sanctioned in June 1882 but was not mtrodni*} 
until August 1883. The rates levied are 6s. (Rs. 3) on a «»&» 
Drab palm tapped, and 2s. (Re. 1) on a date or other wild palm taprei 
There are 78 toddy shops in the district proper and thirty-tab 
”";kve state villages. The yearly toddy revenue now amount, to 
£6000 (Rs. 60,000) . The farm for retailing bhang or hemp need a 
*' l ?, 1 1 nt f^ing drink and gdnja or hemp prepared for smolitc 
yielded £256 8s. (Rs 2564) in 1882-83 against £287 12s. (Rs.2$M 
Tlie drugs are produced locally and are also brought from Sitfu 
^d other districts. Thirty-nine shops are licensed for the sale cl 
the drugs. Opium details arc given under Customs. 

Law and Justice receipts have risen from £1259 (Rs. 12,590) in 
1865-66 to £1323 (Rs. 13,280), and charges from £7980 (Rs 79,808) 
in 1865-66 to £15,128 (Rs. 1,51,280) in 1881-82. The rise'* 
expenditure is due to an increase in tliB number and pay of tbs 
officers and establishments. ' < 

Forest reoeipts have risen from £3094 (Rs. 30,940) in 1865 C6 
^29,700)) in 1881-82, and charges from £995 
(Ks. 9960)" to £6695 (Rs. 66,950). The increase in receipts is due 
to better prices, and to improved methods of working the rayro- 
balan ana firewood forests ; the rise in charges is due to the 
increased strength of the forest staff. 

The following table shows the amounts realized from the different 
assessed taxes levied between 1865-66 and 1881-82 Thovorictyof 
results • lnC1 813 ° e P reven ^ s an 7 satisfactory comparison of tbfl 
Belgaum Aiaased Tom*. ISOS G6-1881 88. 


Tear. 

Amount 


VtAH 

Amount 

Year. 

Amount' 

Year 

Amocmt 

Income Tax • 

1805 00 - 

Licence Tax 
1807 68 

£ 

2102 

6827 

Trade and rrth 
fanon Tax 
1868 89 

1809 

£ 

2800 

60 

Income Tax. 
1880 70 

1870 71 

1871 72 

MW 73 

£ 

10*140 
10.716 
2000 
2.04 | 

Xufme Tax 
1878 70 

1870 60 

1880 SI 

1881 82 

I - 
CHS 

cm 

#52 

<261 


Customs receipts have fallen from £2473 IBs 24 
> £1081 (Rs. 10.810) in 1881-82. and n wJrL m J 865 ' 


to £1081 (Rs. 10,810) in 1881-82, and charg£Lm £8% ^ K 
in 1865-66 to £47 (Rs. 470) in 1881-8% Tb® £ ■ 
this head consist of sale proceeds of opium and % 

the right to sell opium and of fines levied and ?“ salos f 
under the Opium Act Licenses for the retail sale of oninm T °s m j. , 
h preparation of opium and betel leaves, and of ehanaol or ™ m P. at 
opium ore put to auction every year. Opium required fJ , 
the licenseholders has to be brought from the Collector^ t sa 6 
which is supplied from Bombay by purchase made on 

“omntissionor of Opium. The Iiccnse-hoIdeS 


Government by the Commissioner of Opium 
buy about 765 pouuds of opium a year. 
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on ' police duties, and to village watchmen are included in tl \ i 
(Rs. 2;20,480), the total o£ the land revenue charges : - ‘‘ 
Btlgmtm Balance Sheet, 1805^66 and 1881*82 ; “ ' v 



Receipts.' 


UcadL 


Land 

Stamps 

Exclso 

Justice 

Forests 

Assessed Taxes . 

Miscellaneous 

Interest 

Customs 

Public Works 

Military 

Post 

Telegraph ... 
Registration ... 
Education ... 

rolicc 

kfc&taA ... 

I Jail 


Total 

Transfer Items. 
Deposits ... ... 

Cash Remittances ... 
Pension Funds ... 
Local Funds 

Total 


al,46,23t 
1 53,731 
10,035 
11,250 
1259 
8091 
2330 
73 
464 
2473 

nw 

14247 

2854 

313 

1410 

2043 

73 


Grand Total 


18G5-CG. 1881-62. 


2,00,301 


10,047 

1734 

'7803 


20,207 


2,29,508 

53.731 


1,29,048 

54,266 

12,120 

15,470 

1323 

12,979 

4200 

213 

3400 

1031 

C724 

4001 

14,758 

1434 

028 

747 

250 

27 

229 


2,11,017 


15,236 

52,614 

1602 

15,400 


84,748 


2,03,745 

54,266 


Charges. 


Head. 


Land . 

- V 

Stamps 

jStctio ... 

Justice ... [ crtmlnai” 

Forests • ... 

Assessed Taxes „ ' ... 
Admlnstration... ...* 
political ... * ... 
Allowances 

pensions 

Minor Department ... 

Miscellaneous 

Customs ... ' ... 

public Works 

Military 

post 

Telegraph 
Registration ... 
Education 
police ... , ... 

Medical ... ... 

jail .» ... 

printing 

Cemeteries . ... 
Miscellaneous ... 


Total 

Transfer Items ; 

Deposits , , 

Cash Remittances ... . 

Interest 

Local Funds ... ... , 

.. Total . 

Grand Total „ 


2.05,4m 

-2,08,630 

•IS, #74 
' 1"97 
- 6380 
1048 

• 49,40 
«,«« 
2185 
16.M 

21.668 

-1.32.W4 

2,87,078 

53,731 

3,41331 

5M« 


a Tbis amount Includes £20,044 of land revenue collected for the preceding year. 


Revenue otheb than Imperial. . . _ , . 

Since 1 863 district local funds have been collected to promote 
rural education, supply roads, wells, rest-houses, dispensaries, -and, 
other useful works. In 18S1-82 the receipts amounted td £16,496 1 Is.. 
{Rs. 1,54, 9G5£) and the expenditure to £16,551 10s. (Rs. 1,65,515).' - 
The local fund revenue is drawn from three sources, a special cess of 
one-sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
subordinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. In 1 881-82. _ 
the special land cess, of which two-thirds arc sot apart as a , road ' 
fund and the rest as a school fund, yielded d revenue of £10,101 16s. 
(Rs. 1,01,018). The subordinate funds, including a toll fund, yield- 
ed £2019 14s. (Rs. 20,197). Interest on Government securities invest: 
ed on behalf of certain funds and Government and private contribu- 
tions amounted to £2726 19s. (Rs. -27,2694) ; and miscellaneous receipts 
including certain items of land revenue amounted to £310 (Rs. 3100). 
This revenue is administered by district and sub-di visional com- * 
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Act VI of 187:1. Knell of these municipalities is ml ministered a 
body of commissioners wult the Collector ns president ami th? 
assistant or deputy collector in chnrgn of the mib*divi*iar> a» Vi's, 
president. At Ycllnmina'a liill, nenr Jsnundntt i, which is the scene of 
n largo yearly fair, the municipality is temporary. In 18S1-S2 the 
total district mnnicipnl revenue ntnoimtcd to £77t8 (Rs. 77,150;. 
Of this £3«S5 (Rs. 3fi,S50) wore recovered from octroi dura, X»*25 . 
(Its, C2.70) from liouso tax, £009 (11s. 0090) from toil and VLk-J ; 
tnxes, £7 (Rs. 70) from assessed taxes, nntl £2757 (Its. 27,570} from 
miscellaneous sources. . . 

The following statement gives for each municipality, the receipt 
charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending the 3bt 

of March 1882; - ? 

iltmSetfutt Detail •• _ .s 
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An agricultural class and n drawing 'clnss have .'also' 'been 1 . attached 
to the school. Tho monthty fees varies from 8 s. to 4s.‘(Rs.ll.*p 
and tho average yearly cost of each pupil is £9 16s, fid;- (R£ gglj’ 
Tho SnrdAra of tho Southern Mariitha Country contributed io.the* 
school and sent to it their relations and nominees .till’lSSO, 
they gave Uioir Mipport to tie Rdjdrdm Gollogo in Kolhapur, -I 
sent tlioir children there. Besides Government schools. Mean® 
had fifteen privato schools at tho end of 1882-83. Of the fnEolmC 
aided schools, of which sir -we re maintained by tho London JLiwsoa,' | 
one was a High School teaching up to tho Matriculation 'Staiiditj' j 
throe were First Grndo European and Eurasian schools; and.fte'j 
remaining six wore Tornncular schools. Of tho nix Ternacnlar'scV-Is/J 
fivo wore for boys and one for girls. The London Mission 
School at Belgaura, which was established in 1832 hy the Iteverpbd’ j 
J. Taylor, tenches to the Matriculation standard. In 18w"tW‘| 
number on tho rolls was 314, tho average attendance 288; and' Ac , 
monthly foo 9d. to 2s. (Ro. g-3). Tho London Mission No rath - 
boys school at Bolgautn was opened in 1842 hy. the Reverend,!.’ 
Taylor. In 1 882 the number on tho rolls was ninety-five, the averts' 
attendance sixty-eight, and the monthly fco 3d. (2 as.).- The Lmidoa" 
Mission Kdunrcso boys school n't BclgaUm was opened in 1850 by lie' 
Reverend J. Taylor. In 1 882 the number on the rolls was uinety-pna 
and the nverngo attendance seventy-one. The London. Mission 
Kiinnreso boys school at Bail Ilongol was opened in 1862. , In 1882 
tho monthly fee was 3d. (2 as.), the number on tho rolls seventy-tife, 
nud tho average attendance sixty-three. The St. Marias Pensioners 
English and Eurasian school for boys and girls at Belgium was es- 
tablished in 1854. In 1882 tho number on the rolls was thirty ih< 
average nttendnnco thirty-three, nnd tho monthly fee was' 2 s. (Re.l) 
-The Convent Boys English and Eurasian school at Belgaum was'openril 
in 1 868 by the Roman Catholic chaplain. In 1882 the number on tlif 
rolls was thirty-one, tho average attendance 22-7, and the monthly fe< 
was nothing to 2s. (Ro. 1 ) in proportion to the boys* means. Th 
Convent Girls English and Eurasian bcLoo! at Belgaum was oper>e< 
in 1868 by tho Roman Catholic chaplnin. In 1882 the number'd 
the rolls was ton, tho average attendance 9*5, and the monthly fee. 
varied from nothing to 4s. (Rs. 2) in proportion to the girls’ menu? 
Tlio Belgaum Police inspected school was opened in 1863. Jn l 88 ‘ 
the number on tho rolls was fifty-three all constables, and Uieavorflg 
attendance 5'8. Mo foe was charged. The Mitrntigalli Merritt 
girls privnte aided school at Belgaum is a largo nnd flourishinj 
school. It was opened in 1S5G hy Mrs. Soton Carr nnd is support® 
partly by tho Bolgaum municipality whicli contributes £30 (Its. 800 
a year, and partly by tho people’s contributions. Tho school ha’ 
a reserve fund of £150 (Rs.'1500). Tho monthly- charges nmoun 
to £4 10s. (Rs. 45). In 1882 the number on tho rolls was , 10 ] 
and the average attendance forty-six. No. fee was charged. Th< 
London Mission Kdnareso girls' ‘school at Belgaum was opened in 
1875. In 1882 tho number on ’the rolls was sovonty-fivo and the 
ayerago attendance thirty-five. . No fco was charged.. - The private 
aided school nt Sanlceslivar was opened in -1882 "by MwSnkhdrdm 
Ndr&yan. In 1882' the monthly fees varied from Gd. , to ; ls. .(4 _ g 
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Two Government girls schools wore opened in 1807 iu.'Atlini and' 
Belgaum . During the six years ending 1873-74 the number .of girb 
schools had risen to seven with 267 names on the. rolls and an 
average attendance of 181. In 1882-33 the' number of gi^-- 
schools was nine with 512 names on the rolls and ah average attend-' 
ancoof252. ’ >• 

Tlio 1881 census returns givo, for tho chief races of the district,'* 
the following proportion of persona able to read and write.- 01 -V 
791,277, tho total Hindu population, 10,322 (males' 10,056, females ? 
266) or l*30per cent below fifteen and 1939 (males 1922, females 17) rj 
or 0*24 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 708 (males 659/1 J 
females 49) or0*08por cent below fifteen and 21,866 (males 2 1,734," ; 
fomales 142) or2*76per cent abore fifteen wero instructed; 291,812 
(males 145,087, females 146,125) or 3G‘S7 percent below fifteen and-- 
464,630 (males 217,284, females 247,340) or 58*71 per cent above ^ 
fifteen were illiterate. Of 66,851, tbe total Mnsalmdu population, . 
870 (males 824, females 43) or.1'31 per cent below fifteen and 155'! 
(males 154, female 1) or 0*23 per cent above fifteen were under, 
instruction ; 8S (males 77, fomales 11) or 0*33 per cent below fifteen/ 
and 1424 (males 1391, females 33) or 214 per cent above fifteen s 
Avore instructed ; 24,944 (mnles 12,630, females 12,314) or 87'59 per- 
cent below fifteen and 38,870 (males 18,371, females 20,499) or 5S - 58 
per cent above fifteen wero illiterate. Of 6337 Christians, 158 
(males 92, females CO) or 2 ’49 per cent below fifteen, and 75 (males 
58, females 17) or 1*18 per cent above fifteen wero under instruction; 
32 (males 15, females 17) or 0*50 per cent below fifteen and 1137 
(males 1022, fomales 115) or 17*94 per cent above fifteen were 
instructed; and 1764 (males 872 females 892) or 27*83 per cent 
below fifteen and 3171 (males 1602, females 1569) or 50*03 per cent 
above fifteen wero illiterate : * ‘ r 


Belgaum Education, 1881 , . 



UlKMJB. 
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CniuOTuuni. 

Males 

Females. 

Ma’es. 

Tanales 

Males. 

Females. 

Under Initntetion. 







Below Fifteen 

10,056 

280 

624 

40 

02 

60 

Abo* e riltecn 

1922 

17 

1 1W 

1 

' 68 

17 

JnatrHctttf, 
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Below Fifteen 

650 

49 

77 

11 

15 

17 

Above Fifteen 

21,724 

142 

1891 

33 

1022 

UR 

- Illiterate, 







Below Fifteoen ... 

145,037 

146,125 

12,030 

12,814 

872 

802 

Abo* o Fifteen 

247,284 

247,846 

18,371 

80,409 

1602 

1569 

Total ... 

307,833 

890,045 

33,417 

82,904 

soot 

8070 


Before 1855-56 no returns were' prepared arranging the "pupils 
according to race and religion.- _ The following statement shows 
that of the two races of the district ‘tho Musalmdns have the larger 
proportion of their boys oiid girls undor instruction: - - 
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Classes- 

It eceiJto — continued* 

r- 

Local Cess. 

Municipality. | 


Ptiuta. 

’ 7 1 

asss^e. 

1833-00. 

1882-83. 

1833-34. 

JSCS CO. 

18S1-SS. 


Gottmmtnt- 


£ 

£ 


- 

£ 

. £ 

• t 

i i 

Itlah School •■. 

... 

... 

14 

••• 

... 

21 

M 

iCi 

$a 1* 

Angln-Vomatjnlaf ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


ca 

... 

Uf 

0 » 

Vernacular — 

... 

£08 

3373 

... 

... 

<w 

27 

«a; 

lr,;. 

total ... 


203 

3337 

... 

... 

1S3 

17 

m3,) m T i 


Classes. 

KrcciiTft— continued- . | 

Exiwonm. } j* 

Pecs. 

Total. 

[ospecUoo, a&ltftttiu'vVt! i 

1855-50. 

ISW-CG. 

18S2-S1. 

less-so. 

1SG5-6& 

18S2-S3. 

1853-50. 

lSWClJitdit] 

Goternmfn*- 
High School ... 

AngIo*VcmaCUlor ... 

Verawstot 

If o till ... 

Wft 

C3 

«& 

$03 

its 


1331 

1283 

448 

<BSS1 

i ^ 

m»’i 

jiia 

US ■ 

44. t 

033 

10S 

375 

1431 

442 

3C10 

8335 

442- 

JUST 

j *14 


Classes. 

SxromnA — continued. . ' . -J 

Buildings. 

£ch 0 lftT 9 )llpn. 

Total. . j 

1853 - 38 . 

1 E 0300 . 

1682 - 83 . 

1855 - 30 . 

lew-co 

1882 - 83 . 

1663 - 50 . 

IMS-!?, 


Goverrmrnt* 
lllg h School a • 

AppIft-VtmMfli'ir •• 

Vernacular — 

Total . 


£ 

232 

£ 

1120 

... 


£ 

11(1 

£ 

442 

£ 

1153 . 

2217 

£ 

inf 1 

,< «•» ' 
tso 

~ 

252 

1130 

... 

- 

no 

442 

8405 
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A comparison of tlio presout (1882-83) provision for teaching 1 tho 
district town and village population gives the following results. In 
tho town of Bclganm, in 1SS2-83, eight schools under Government 
management had 1324 names on tho rolls nud nn average attendnneo 
of 93(5’8. Of theso schools, one was ft High School, one u first 
grade anglo-vornacular school, and one a I Iinaustthu school. TJjq 
averngo yearly cost* of each pupil in tho Uigli School was £D 1 fi«. Scl, 


| The cost for each pupil shewn in these »lat«ncat* is whs l the pupil the state 
the pupil pays in fecs.^ ThflfhU'*©! t&sztc given In the School Jlcturn 
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for each pupil of 11s, (IK 51). lit the town of Vamkatmtartli'ii:,. 
school hail 133 luimw on the rolls, tui avcrago nttinbiance «f 104 * 
niul n» overage yearly cost for each pupil of 7c. 6«1. 1 (IR, , gj}. 

(own of Ivonguoli m>»* fi’lmol had 110 name, on 'the relU.Vs 
overage Attendance of 82, nntl nn overage vt-orly Cost for each bawl'' 
of 7*. Od. (IK 33). 

Exclusive of tho forty-throe schools in tlio seventeen toWn» \f 
Belgninn, Gokrtk, Athni, Chikliodi, Sampgaon, Nipdni, Sisnke^fw ’ 
Bnil-Hongnl. Kiltnr, Ntuidgnd, Snundatii, Murgoif, Sndolgi, ALnsfy 
If nicer), Yatnkatiittardi, nud Kongnoli, the district of Uelgaunt yj" 
in 1882-83 provided with 13.' schools, or nn average of -one schVcl 
for every eight iuhnhitcd villages. The following statement . show 
the distribution of the c e schools by sub-divisions: 

/£ fnnu-n Viltivjt Seheofr, JSSSSf, . ‘ } . 
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Clidinblutrs nud Mhnrs nml tlio boys of other depressed ckiici. 
nre allowed to attend Government schools in n place set apart for 
them either in the veranda or in tlio school room. When the 
local feeling is strongly opposed to this, arrangement, the Mhar lads 
are allowed to attend liy night. I11 Bolgnnm town a Mbdr cla« at 
twenty-five boys is taught by n Alhiir tenclier who was brought up" 
in the Government vomnculnr school of Eksambi iu Chikodi. The. 
class is composed of nineteen hoys and eight men and is taught 
from seven to nine in the evening. 

There arc three local papers nt Belgium, tho Belgnnm Snmifcbar, 
or Bclgaum Nows published on Monday with ,nn issue of 250 
copies, tho Knrndtak Mitra or ilie Jvarmitak Friend published OB' 
"Wednesday with an issuo of 1 50 copies, nnd tho Jny:Ui Bedltak 
or Adviser of Knowledge published' on Sunday with* an issue of 
150 copies. These newspapers contain editorials on miscellaneous 
topics, private notices, local news, nnd extracts from other papers,- 
Their circulation is confiucd to tlio ceutral and southern divisions 
of the Bombay Presidency. The rates of yearly subscription vary 
from 4s. to (>». Cd, (Rs. 2 -Si). “ 

Belgnnm bus nine libraries. Except two at Belgnnm 'those 
libraries nro inero reading rooms, containing n few ordinary books 
and taking in papers only of local interest. In tho fort of Bclgaum 
is an excellent Station Library. Tho Bclgaum ^Native General 
Library, wlu'ch has a building or its own, is tho oldest institution of 
the kind in tho Belgnnm district, having been established in 1848 
by Mr. J. D. Inveracity then Collector. It is. chiefly maintained 
on subscriptions raised at monthly ratos^ varying from Gd. to is. 
(Rs. $ -2), Its yoarly.incomo is about .525 (Us. 250) which is raised 
from about eighty-five ’subscribers. Thirteen papers four English 
three Anglo-vernacular, and- .six vernaculav ni-e. .taken. It also 
receives free of charge the Educational Record from tho Educational 
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CHAPTEll XII. 

HEALTH. 

Its height of 1500 to 2000 feet above the sea and its short distance ‘ 
of twenty-five to seventy-five miles from the sea combine to nab 
the climate of Belganm cool, pleasant, and healthy. At the same time 
its dampness during the south-west rains {June -October) and the 
extreme dryness of the air at other times forms a sudden change 
which is trying to the weak, and is apt to cause liver disease, cold, 
neuralgia, and rheumatism. 

Malarious fevers, though prevalent, are seldom severe or fatal,, 
and people from other districts suffering from malarious foven 
generally improve by a residence in Belgaum. Epidemics of measles 
nnd chicken-pox are not uncommon before and after the rains, but, '' 
as a rule, they are mild. Small-pox has always been mild. Dengne 
was introduced in 1872 from Aden and Poona, but it was confined 
to a few isolated cases, and never spread as an epidemic. ‘ Cholera _ 
is chiefly imported, although it occasionally rages as an epidemic in 
certain parts of the district. The sporadic cases are few, and are 
amenable to treatment. The 1877 famine was accompanied by a 
severe outbreak of cholera which proved fatal in a large number of 
cases. On tho setting in of tbe rains this epidemic disappeared, 
and remittent fever took its place, passing jnto an intermittent 
fever of a severer type than had been known for years in 
Belgaum. 

In 1882, there was one civil hospital and five grant-in-aid dispen- 
saries. The number of patients treated was 21,827, of whom 21,021 
were outdoor and 306 indoor patients; the cost was £1909 
(Rs. 19,090). The following details are taken from the 1882 
reports ; 

The Belgaum civil hospital probably dates from 1836 when 
Belgaum was chosen to be tbe district head-quarters. The prevail- 
ing diseases are malarious fevers, bronchitis, worms, and rheuma- 
tism. In 1882 cholera prevailed all over the district, and several 
times appeared in the city, but never in an epidemic form. Out of 
tbirty-one cases seventeen proved fatal. 2884 outdoor and 258 
indoor patients were treated at a cost of £1257 16s. (Rs. 12,578). 

The Belgaum grant-in-aid dispensary was opened in 1 859. The 
commonest diseases are malarious fevers, ophthalmia, bowel com- 
plaints, and worms. In 1882 7014 ontdoorand five indoor patients 
were treated at a cost of £151 12s. (Rs. 1510). 
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In 1883-84 fcho total cost of these operations, exclusive of tiro*, 
performed in dispensaries, was £659 18s. (Rs. 6599) or about 5j4> 
(8§ as.) for each successful case. The charges included Bupenrisiiwr. 
and inspection £279 12s. (Rs. 2796), establishment <£343 18*. 
(Rs. 3489), and contingencies £86 8s. (Rs. 864). Of theto the 
supervising and inspecting charges were mot from Government 
provincial funds, £349 12s. (Rs. 3496) were borne by the -local, 
funds of the different sub-divisions, and £30 14s. (Rs. 307) by the' 
Belgaum Mnnicipalty. 'I 

Seven forms of cattle disease are known in the district. Hircbni- 
or green disease, kundrog a disease caused by insufficient foody-,' 
iairog or tongue disease, kdlbeni or hoof disease, damirog or pundgi 
rog chest diseases, and nebin bydni or tiihdki bydni and mahgiog or 
the great disease thought to be an animal cholera. In 
neck of the animal swells, saliva flows from the mouth, and a swell-'i 
ing forms in the eye. The animal hangs its head and refuses -to * 
eat. Great thirst is followed after a day and a half by diarrhoea. * 
The urine becomes tinged with red or mixed with blood, the animal 
loses strength, lies down, and after a day or two dies. The dung is 
fetid and contains small portions of the entrails. The people treat the 
disease with the juice of the nim tree Azadirachta indica. Kun&rog-t 
is said to be caused by insufficient or 'bad water. It lasts about- 
three dnyB and is sometimes fatal. The attack generally begins 
with a trembling fit. In bairog the tongue becomes black and 
covered with ulcers. Saliva flows from the mouth and the animal 
can neither eat nor drink. The disease is often cured by rubbing 
the toDgue with nellikai or Phyllanthus emblica. In the disease 
called kdlbeni the hoofs became full of small worms. It can 
generally be cured by applying worm poisons for about two months. 
In the disease called nebin bydni or tuhaki bydni the attack is sud- 
den like cholera among men. During the attack the cattle neither 
eat nor drink. They are dull and restless and frequently pass 
reddish urine. Death generally follows in four or five days. In 
the disease called damirog or gundgirog the breathing becomes 
hard and the eyes bloodshot. The lungs seem to become congested, 
breathing is difficult, and the animal dies in one to fifteen days. In 
mahdrog the nostrils are parched, the mouth swells, and the dung is 
watery. Tho people consider this a form of animal cholera. 

The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner^ 
yearly- reports for the eighteen years ending 1883 is 420,965 or an 
average mortality of 23,387 that is, according to the 1881 census,' of 
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1 Tlio dentils returns nro bolicvoti to bo fairly correct and the birth returns ted* 
incomplete. 
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improvement is marked and rapid. Except in the west where flw] 
nrc enclosed by liedgcs most of tho villages nro surrounded bywafc! 
ton to twelvo feet high, fumishod with tlireo or four gates! Jjjjj 
south, crossed by tlio winding Krishna, is an open plain of fine blae» 
soil with many smnll rich villages. 

Por throe or four miles on each side of tho Krishna, and in tk 
sonth-west, south, and south-east tlic soil is black' and fprfife 
Bordoring tlio Don n strip of land nboab nine miles by six is a rid 
loamy sou particularly suited for raid or Into crops. Except in Uu 
valloys of tho Krishna and Don, tho soil is coarse and poor and is 
best suited for ltharif or early crops. The only garden lands m 
patches watered from wells. In tho black soil there is little wateriaj 
eren from wells. - , 

Athni lias gonerally a dry and healthy climate, hut in 'years ql 
excessive rain tho cold months aro feverish. Especially towardi 
tho east the early rainfall is often nncortain and partial. At Add 
during the ten years ending 3882 tho rainfall varied from 7 incha 
in 1876 to 34 inches in 1878 and averaged 21 inches. 

Xn tho south-west, &outh,nnd south-east, tho chief source of Vatu 
is tho Krishna, and in the west and north-west the Agarni, a feeda 
of tho Krishnn, which runs from tho north to tho south of ih 
sub-division and falls into tho Krishna. Besides these two rivers w 
many small streams, most of which dry during tho hot month 
"When these streams dry tho pcoplo dig holes or shallow wells i 
their beds. Away from rirors and streams the cliiof supply i 
from wells and ponds which sometimes dry or got foulod in Hi 
hot months, and tho people have to fotch water long distune* 
from rivers and streams or stream-bod wells. 

According to tho 1882-83 returns tho farm stock included I4( 
two-bullock and 1935 four-bullock ploughs, sixteen riding and 211 
lond carts, 28,931 bullocks, 16,832 cows, 10,871 sho-buffaloes, 35! 
hc-bnffalocs, 1338 horses, 57,676 sheep and goats, 755 nssos, ai 
twenty-six caraols. , - l 

In 1881-82 of 233,353 acres held for tillage, 36,il9 acres or 15*- 
per cent wore fallow or undor grass. Of tho remaining 197,2! 
acres 9478 wore twice cropped. Of the 206,712 acres under tiling 
grain crops occupied 157,136 acres or 76*01 percent, 118,945 
them under Indian millet, jvari (M.) or jola (K.), Sorghum vulgar 
23,766 under spiked millet, hajri (M.) or saji (K.), Penicillai 
spicataj 13,610 under wheat, ghau (M.) or godi (K.), Tritieu 
mstivum ; 471 under maize, maltat (M.) or ' mrti;e jola’ (K 
Zea mays ; 188 under rice, bhdt (M.) or bhatta (EL), Oiyza sativ* 
320 under Italian millet, rdla (M.) Mng (M.) or nami {K.) } Pnnieu 
italicum; 35 under vdchni' (if.) or ragi (K.), Eleusine oorocana ; at 
one under barley, java (M.) godhi (K.), Hordenm hexastyoho 
Pulses occupied 17,251 acres or 8 - 34 per cent, 10,844 of them nnd* 
gram, harbhara (M.) or kadli (K), Oicer arietinum ; 2084 undt 
cajan pea, fur (M.) or togri (K.),. Ca]anus indicus; 1956 unde 
Jenlthi (M.) or Jiurli (K.), Doliohos biflorns; 828 under mug (M.) c 
hesaru (K.), Pbaseolus mungo ; 10 under peas, vafdni (At.) and(K. 
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land 117,397 acres Imvo to be taken on account of alienated land* 
in Government villages. 

North Cbikliodi is an opon well-tilled blaob soil plain dotted 
with many rich villages. Two or three miles to tho south tit 
sub-division is crossed from east to west by a range of barren Irith, 
and in tho south, near Dddi PnehApnr and Mnsti Knriat, the level 
is broken by occasional rises and hollows, covered with a scanty 1 
growth of stunted teak and other less valuable trees, Tho extreme 
south near Kntaboli and Biran Holi is a land of hills and foredf 
with littlo tillage. Near the Harankdshi and Krishna rivets aw 
wide stretches of blnck soil, while the waterparting between tie, 
Krishna and the Gbatprabha is a tableland of poor soil 300 to 40ft 
feet abovo tho plain. As tho supply of rain is chiefly from the , 
south-wost the early harvest is the more important. ■ 

Tho rich black soil of tho north gradually passes west into red ] 

In tho south, tho soil is gritty and poor. The sub-division \i'\ 
famous for its sugarcane and fruit and vegetable gardens. i 

In tbo north tho climate is pleasant and healthy, in the contre it 1 
is fair, in tho south damp and unhealthy. Towards tho east the rain- 1 
fall is partial, but in tho south near tho hills it is abundant. At 4 
Cliikodi during tbo ten years ending 1882 tho rainfall varied frora c | 

11 inches in 1873 to 37 inches in 1877 and averagod 25 inches. i 
In tho north tho chief Bupply of wator is from tho Krishna which . 
runs from west to east. In tho north-west, west, and south-west, ’ ; 
tho Dudhganga and tho Yedganga, and in tho sonth tho Hnrankaslii ,j 
and tho Ghatprabha are tbo chief sources of water-supply. Besides 
these rivers many streams feed tho Krishna, bnt in tho hob season, 
most of them dry or stand in pools. Besides theso natural sources 
of water many wells and ponds yield a good nnd healthy supply.' 

At Hnkeri four reservoirs are filled with sweet healthy water brought 
three miles from Mauoli. Nipftni lias a large reservoir and nine 
ponds in different parts of the town, hut tho supply is some-' 
what etanty. * 

According to the 1882-83 returns tho farm stock included 4102 
two-bnllock nnd 4369 four-bullock ploughs, 220 tiding and 5382 
load carts, 53,055 bullocks, 2800 cows, 29,758 she-bnffaloes, 12,495 ’ 
ho-bnffaloos, 2223 horses, 86,268 sheep and goats, 821 assos, and 
eleven camels. 

In 1881-82 of 179,867 ncres held for tillage, 25,237 acres or 14*03 
per cent were fallow or nndor grass. Of the remaining 154,630 
acres 11,938 were twice oropped. Of tho 1G6,5G8 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 114,608 acres or 68-80 percent 79,322 
of them under Indian millet, jvdri (M.) or join (K.),_ Sorghum vnlgare ; 
15,004 under spiked millet, bajri (Ml) or saji (K.), Penicillarin 
apicata; 7884 under Italian millet, rala (M.) hang (M.) or navni 
(K.), Panicum italieuxu; 4795 under ndchni (II.) or lugi (K.),, 
Elensine corocanu; 2309 under rice, bh&t (M.) or bfiaifa (K.), Oryza 
sativa; 1409 under wheat, gkon (M.) or god/ (K.), Triticum sesti- 
vum ; 843 under maize, mahai (M.) or mekhc join (K.), Zea mays; 
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GokaTc in the east is' bounded on the north by Atlmi) oV-fi* 
north-east by Sdngli and Jamkhandi, ,on the east by 'HudhoV.at 
the south-east by S&ngli and Belgaum, on-th'e south* by Bajndcw 
' Parasgad and Sampgaon, on the west bjr Gad Hinglaj and Chikol-. 
and on the north-west by Kolhdpnr. •. It contains cightj-fitjl 
Government and thirty-five private or inarri villages with aa.Mnl 
- of 670 square miles, a population. of 93,029 or 138 to tho squire \ 
mile, and a yearly land revenue of -£13,144 (Ss. 1)31,440). - , T 
Of the 670 square miles, all of which have been’ surveyed in dcy/q 
162 square' miles are- occupied by .the lands of alienated village^] 
The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 240,81} ; 
acres or 73-90 per cent of arable land, 5541 acres or 1*70 per 'cetif 
of unarable land, 75 or 0-02 of grass, Gl,200 acres or 1879 per ml ] 
of forests, and' 17,96.8 acres or 5 ‘51 ' per cent of village -sites; roads," 
rivers, and streams. From tbe 240,819 aores of arable land 8$,5U 
acres have to be taken 'on acconnt of alienated lands in Government- 
villages. - ' jtj 

Gokfik lies along -tbe Ghatprabha river near tho centre 61 the 
district. On the left bank of tlie river most of, the • country is a 
black soil plain. Eastwards also* the land is open -but the soil .is 
poorer with a considerable mixture of red. . The west and south- 
west are covered with ranges of low bare sand-stone liills. »’/ , . 

Among the western hills the soil is.poorand largely, mixqd rift 
nodules of sandstone. Here and there in this hilly .tract are patches; 
of fine sand where small crops of coarse grain' are .raised, Tlw- 
north and south hove a mixture of red and black soil,- and in tho j 
oast near Yddvad the soil is rich black. - - - • . f \ 

Gokdk has tbe worst climate in Belgaum, feverish during tho 
cold months and oppressive during the hot months. In the western 
hills tbe rainfall is abundant ; but towards tbe east it is partial. | 
AtGokak, during tbe ten years ending. 1882, the rainfall varied j 
from 7 inches in 1876 to 83 inches in 1877 and averaged" 21 inches..] 
Besides the Ghatprabha, which Hows north-east through the sub- 
division, several of its feeders, small streams which dry dnriug the 
hot months, cross GokAk on their, way to the Ghatprabha. - Tho 
.water of the ponds and wells is scanty and unwholesome.. . -. , 
According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included 6416 
two-bnllook and 1599 four-bullock ploughs, eleven riding and 1798, 
load carts, 26,467 bullocks, 17,493 cows, 10,411 ske-budaloes, .5341 
he-buffaloes, 721 horses, 55,952 sheep aud goats, 653 asses, and one 
camel. - . . . . 

In 1881-82 of 140,453 acres held for tillage, 20,561 acres or 14*63 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 1 19,892 
acres 8777 were twice cropped. Of the 128)669 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 93,949 acres or 78*01 per cent, 70,726' 
of them under Indian millet,.j"ttm (M.) o rjola (K-), Sorghum vulgar© ; 
11,052 under spiked millet, bajri (3VE.) or saji.HJL), PoniciHaria spicnta; 
9123 under wheat, ghan (M.) or godi (K-), lViticum mstivum ; 2176 
under Italian millet,, rala (M ,} Mng (M.) or navni (K.); Panicnm 
italicum j 593 under maize, makdi (M.) or wieldcejola (K,_); Zea mays; 
190 under ndchtii (M.) or rdgi (K.J, Eleusine corocana;’ 69 under 
rice, bMt (M.) cr bhntta (K.), Oiyza sativa; 6 under chenna, sdva {If.) 


► * 
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of nnarable land, S3 acres or 0*02 per cent of grasa, ana t>a,t)SURtt» 
or 17*29 per cent of village sites', roads, rivers, and streams; p Ma 
the 280,587 acres of arable land 109,072 acres hare to ha takeu os 
account of alienated lands in. Government ■villages. - " ‘ 

** A low range of sand-stone hills' lying north-west and • RontU-east 
divides Parasgad into two nearly equal parts. South-west of fto 
hills, whose southern face is steep and rugged, is a plain of fine black 
soil with many rich villages and hamlets which suffered severely h , 
the 1876-77 famine. The north-east which is broken by low lulls h 
a high waving plateau the soil mostly poor and sandy, overgrew' ’ 
with bush and prickly pear. In the extreme north the sand-stmle ’ 
gives place to trap and the soil is generally shallow and'muchblH., 
poor. The Malprabho enters the sub-division from the west, and, * 
after a winding easterly course, tnms north, and, forcing its 'trey , 
through a wild ravine some four miles from . Sanndatti, crosses fee', 
eastern border into Rfimdnrg. - . .* ’ " \ - v‘ 

In parts of the north ‘of the sub-division the soil is sandy and poor.' 

In other parts it is generally black and of excellent quality.-' Tie 
most important crop of the southern half of the sub-division is cotton, 
which is grown once in thrfeo years in turn with grain-crops. ' * 

During the hot weather the climate. is oppressive, bat daring tie, 
cold and rainy seasons it is 'pleasant. In some parts in tbs* 
north and in the east the rainfall is scanty and uncertain ; bnt in' 
the south and west and in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Sahyadris it is plentiful. At Sanndatti, the head-quarters station 
of the sub-division, during the ten years ending 18S2 the rainfall 
varied from 13 inches in 1873 to 41 inches in 1S74 and-ayeraged 

23‘inclies. . . * ' 

* * ^ 

The Malprabha, which runs north-east through the middle of the 
sub-division, and several of the Malprabha’ s local feeders aro the 
chief water supply. Before the close of the hot season almosthll 
the small streams dry and stagnate and the well and pond water is 
both scanty and unwholesome. , 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included 5740 ■ 
two-bullock and 1769 four-bullock ploughs, thirty-three riding’ and 
3010 load carts, 25,6S8 bullocks, 13,623 -cows, 9608 sho-buffaloes^ 
3690 lie-buffaloes, 808 horses, 51,007 sheep and goats, and'630 1 
asses. _ 

- In 1881-82 of 152,787 acres held for tillage, 12,535 acres or .8*20 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of .the remaining 140,252 
acres 13,732 were twice cropped. Of the 153,984 acres under 
tillage, grain crops ocoupied 106,941 acres or 69*45 per cent, 63,057 
of them under Indian millet, jvdri (M.) or jdla (K.), Sorghum 
vnlgare ; 81,065 under wheat, gliatt (41.) or god* (K.), Triticum 
aastivum , 6753 under Italian millet; rdla (M.) bang (H.) or navni 
(JK.), Panicum italicnm*; G042 under spiked millet, bajri (M.) o raaji 
(K.), Ponicillaria spicata ; 9 under rice, bhat (M-J or bluttta (IfV 
Oryza sativa ; 9 under Icodra (M.) or harika (K.), Paspalum scrobicn- 
latum ; 2 under maize, makdi (M.) or mekhcjola (it.), Zea mays ; and * 
4 under other grains of which details arc not^ given. Pulses ' 
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tho 217,179 ncror. of arable land $2,99$ nrros have to Ira laksnoa’ 
account of alienated lands in Government village:,. 

Hampgami ha* tnnoli variety of soil ami surface. From the liitf 
went, tlio vomit ry grndimlly a inks eatl wan Is into a .gr, a! blaS; 
cotton plain. In (hn sonth-wc.rt ranges of quart?, ami iroartma* 

ill, out 1 50 feet high nnd n qnitricr to bftlf n rniltj npart hjim«*r!y' s '. 

north mill south. Further aonth round Kitthr though well wzjy 
with many small village* nmi hamlets the land is gwieralijs-'.i;/ 1 - 
null in the extreme south- wort are timber-covered hills *ar s ;„f ' 
which lift vo licen act apart as Government fore -it land. ’ - *jj 

The roil for the inert part is black with n few red nnd rtenj. j 
patches in the aonth. • , ...1 

Except (luring tho hot cast winds of March and April asilss i 
occasional void blighting east wind in November' mid Dm<ml«r,rt 
tho climate is temperate. In December .limitary nnd February til j 
wort and south, where the rainfall is heavy arc fevers -L Afv 
Gniupgnon during tho ten years ending 1882, the rainfall voriedii 
from l'> inches jn 1872 r.ml 1373 to 38 inches in 1874 and averages 
25* inches. v v 

In tlm middle of tho nub-division the chief source of water is fte? 
Malpmbhn which cresses the middle of the sub-di vision from tetii 
to enrt. Feeders of the Malprahhn wnter the laud on either tattle 
hnt, nil except throe dry or stand in pools during the hot weather. 
The well mul pemd water is healthy anil feutlicient. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included 9271 
Iwo-hnltack and 3561 four-bullock plough*, ten riding and 5025 
hind carts, 25,!! to bullocks, l 0,399 cows, 17,492 sbe-bnfFnh'es, 8 57tl 
lie-hulTaloes, 928 horses, 28,007 sheep nnd goats, nnd 430 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 1.78,820 acres held for tillage, 18,598 acres oj 
11*71 jicr cent wore fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
139,722 acres 37,726 were twice cropped. Of the 357,418 stir 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 115,281 ocros or 73*21 pererni 
70,119 of thorn uuder Indian millet, jvari (M.) or Join (K.) 
Sorghum vulgarej 17,300 under Ttnlmn millet, rdh (5r 
(51.) or , inmi (K.),_ 3’nnicnra italicimi j 14,310 nnder rice 
hhit (51.) or IJtatla (K.), Oryza eativn ; 7811 under wheat, 

(3f.) or ffodt (K.), Triticum lestivum ; 2395 under tuichnl (5L 
or ratji (1C), Eleusino corocana ; 2266 nnder spiked millo 
bnjri (51.) or saji (K.) ,PeniciIIarm spicataj 17 under chonua 
fidru (51.) and (lv.), Panicum milinrc; 11 under -maize, maid 
(M.) or mcl’io jola (K,), Zoa mays ; and 792 tmdor_ other grains oJ 
which details arc not given. Pulses occupied ! S,G37 acres or 11*83 
per cent," 7331 of them under cnjnn pea, (nr (51.) or togri (K.), 
Cirinnus iudicus j 4776 under kitlthi (51.) or hurli (K.), Dolichos 
billorus; 8177 under gram, harbhara (Si.) or kadli (lv.), Cicer 
arietinum ; 97G under mwj (5f.) or hcaant (K.), Phnseolns mungo ; 
C87 under peas, vatdni (M.)rvnd (K.), Pisuro snfcivnm ; 309 under-wdirl 
(M.) or nddit (K.), Pliasoolns radmtus;37 under lontils, inasur (IC.), 
ISrvum lens ; nnd 13-14 trader othor pulses. ^ Oilseeds occupied 3504 
acres or 2*22 per cent, 209 of them niider rape, vlriras (51.) and (K.) 
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In north-WMl Brlgnnm, tho old IVuIshtSper SuV'tiivbmirj'l.y 
Kiml‘.fo:ic ridges bonier and in many place* cro*n tba C5n{r6{pbi£ 

Tho village* arc built on th« bank** *>t streams which vise im’gg 
bill*, nutl except n few which foil into the .Ghotprahha, fla* uaft; 
ca-d to the Miirlrnndnytt. Round Ibdgaum town ore rsferf,- 
mumled, barn pinin'* of an orhrv grave! in place* nbnoft a? Mir. 
Mont*. Along the brooks which r«n in the hollows iwtwvea \!g--> 
uplands are large lints of rich black loom, Towards ihs ng£i 
cast near Miigcvridi, within the limit a of tho Mntpmblm valley, (&\ 
Inntl is plain wnl ojt'-n. Rat to the west, wh'-ns only ilia coas,, 

Ft retches to tin* crept of the f?nhyddri«, the surface is covered L'n ; 
by swelling hills neither very high nor very rtcep, and with Iccai * 
spree* fit for tillage at their lns»s. Further west near 1 

tho hills nr« Ktecjier and mure covered with brushwood, adtl* 
extreme uv<d is a aeries of valleys running cast mul wed het»Ki.J 
spurs from tho Sahyildris. These western tracts are well 
draining north along Clmndgnd, J’Alna, nuil Him* 
Ghntpmbhn nt ifolmttji. 

In the south and cart the soil is n mixctl red and black rnilalb j 
for Indian millet tmd rice. In tho west and north the fcoilftcherSf I 
red with a few plots of block. Tho red poll is poor nnd after eray 1 
crop requires n falhev. In the hilly west himri or wood-ash tiRagsi | 
is allowed. The bushes are cut during the hot months and .hrst | 
to n*hes before the rains flat in. Only coarse grain is sown aid tbs 
yield is poor. • * ' 

In the west eln«o to the Sahy/idris the climate is dainp ar.l 
unhealthy ; and fever is common both during tho rainy and tbs, • 
cold seasons. During tho cold weather the ca«t sometimes soiiets 
from blighting east- winds. Otherwise tho climate of tlio east h 
nlensnnt, the heat of the hot weather being tempered by cool sea.j 


JWer. 


Stock. 


Crops, 
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vemged . 

Except in seasons of fniluro of rain tlie rnipply of water a - 
abundant. Tlie sub-division is crossed by many unfailing streams, 
which flow either to join the Gliatprabhn in Gokdk or the hlnlpmbka* 
in Klnimipur. Besides thoso streawB many ponds nnd wells have 
a good and plentiful supply. 

According to tho 1882-83 ro'turns tho form stock included 11,781 
two-bullock nnd 122G four-bullock ploughs, 343 riding and 85S5 
load carts, 28,004 bullocks, 22,777 cows, 14,787 she-bu Unices, 10,238 . 
bo-buffaloes, 430 horses, 7308 sheep and goats, nnd forty-one asses. 

In 1881-82, of 3 13,313 acres hold for tillage, 47,622 acres or 42‘02 
per cent wero fallow or nndor grass. Of tho remaining 65,691 
ncros 5564 wero twice cropped. Of the 71^255 acres under tillage^ 
grain crops occupied 58,101 or, 81*54 per cent, 19,841 of them 
nndor rico bhdt (n.) or bha.Ua (JEC.), Oryxa sntiva; 14,037 under 
Indian millet, jvdri (M.) or joltt (Jv.j, Sorghum rnlgarc ; 10,617 under 
nnehui ‘(M.) or ragi (Kl), Elousine corocnna ; 0441 under cltenua 
e&va (hi.) and (K.), Paniciun milinre ; 2944 under Jcodra (hf.) or harlka 
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Kha'na'pur in tbo atmth-vest is bounded on tluj »nor:j, -g 
Ik-lganm, oh tho enit by Sumpgaon taul DhArvvnr, on fhe^eanti 
by North Krtimra, and <m tho west by Goa ami Savant ritfi, 
contains 215 Government and twenty-fire private or iitomvElsm 
with utk area of 633 squaw miles, u papulation o( 

126 lo the f-qimre mite, find a yesiriv Jana rcvc-nnc of /n;/i 

(IK 1,151,0*0). ’ - y 

Of the 033 square miles, 020*7 have boon surveyed in g&Z 
According to thr revenne survey return*, eighty-six square xil-i 
wv oernpicd by the Iambi of itlicnnti'd villages.' Thefv«tcoct»iai 
1 .'.0,009 acres or 45*«*«7 jier rent of nrnble land, 1706 cots r*i 
Oil per rent of wmmlile land, 1 GOO acres or O'-kt per isildi 
gni«°, 1 “4,634 acres or 49*81 per cent of forests, and 12/i6tacrs?t: 1 
3*t!l per rent of village site-?, roads, river,*, and etrenm?. . Prorcih.] 
159,l<0? acres of nrablo land 36,400 acres have to bo kttw'ii 1 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. < ‘1 

The Khrtuiipnr anh-divkiou is vnric-d and in parts 
Especially in the south and aouth-wot it is crowded with hilts k? 1 
dettee forest, the j>eopb< tiro few and meet tied, and, except if 1 
pntrlii*?, tillage disappears. Towards .Tatnboti and in the v’'A> 1 
west near Hnilur in JMgauin, the bilk aru especially lolly, foci 
bases far stretching, their outlines bold and clear rat, and tew f 
rides clothed with rich evergreen bm*-hwood. In tlio 1 
north-ea-t, and east, along the Mtdprubba valley Oie com.trr u 
an open well tilled black soil plain with many rich and popsa 
villages. 

Except towards tlio east where then’ is poor black soil, tho soil 
is rod and atony, some parts ro poor that after n crop it has to rest 
several years. 

The climate is temperate ntul healthy dnriog tho hot month-*, 
fevetkU in the cold season, awl sickly during the eonth-west taros. 
At Kluim'iptir daring the ten years ending 1882 tho rainfall varied 
from 40 inches in 1880 to 77 inches in IS7S nml averaged ®j 
inches. 

In the north tlio chief source of water is the Jlnlprabha, which 
runs west to cart, and, besides tlio Mnlprabbo, many of its local 
feeders liohl water till the middle of tho hot weather. Except in 
some parts in tho cast tho supply of well water though ample is bad. 

According to the 1882-83 returns tho farm stock included 10,491 
two-bullock and ten four-bullock ploughs, eight riding and SOI 8 
load carts, 25,955 bullocks, 28,213, cows, 7809 she-bnffaloes, 7712 
bo-buffnlocs, 271 horses, G271 sheep nnd goats, and 137 asses. 

In 1881-82 of 94,727 acros held for tillage, 30,148 acres or 3815 
per cent wero fallow or under grass. Of' tho remaining 58,584 
acres 270G wore twice cropped. Of tho 61,290 acres under tillage, 
grain crops occupied 52,321 noros or 85*86 per cent, 28,048 of them 
wndor rice. Mat (SI.) or Malta (K.), Oryza sativa j 11,784 tinder 
ndchni (M.) or riigi (K.), Elonsino coroeaua; C539 under Indian 
millet, jrdri (M.) o vjola (K.),' Sorghum vulgarc ; 2806 under chenno, 
and (IC.^, l’unicum miliare ; 1580 under Italian millet, rdla 
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CHAPTER XIY-; '' 

PLACES. . 

Aina'pur, on the Athni-Kagvild road about thirteen miles south' 
west of Athni, is a large village with in 1872 a population of 4416 anS 
in 1881 of 4357. The village has a post office and a Government 
KAnareso school. Outside of the village, to the sonth 'uearn large 
pond is the tomb of a Musalmiin saint called Pir K5ji. In 16S5 
the French traveller MnndelBlo notices it as Eynatour, 1 - In 1791 
Captain Moor, afterwards author oE the. Hindu Pantheon^ who was 
then serving with the British dotachmont which was 'sent' to help 
tho MarufMs against Tipn, describes AinApur as having a -large' 
Mnsalmdn population with several good buildings both in the 
Hindu and Musalmiin styles. 2 In 1842 Aindpur with eight .other 
villages lapsed to the British Government on the ■ death -without 
heirs, of Gfopdlrav the representative of one branch of the Miraj 
Patvardhans.* ' . . . • 

Akkivat village/ about twelve miles south-west of Chikodi, 
was besieged in 1777 by Parshnrdm Bhdn of Tdsgaon. Though 
gallantly defonded by two brothers, tlieir death in an assault and 
the pressure of famine forced its surrender to Parshur&m.* . In 
1827 the Kolhdpur Chief- was compelled to hand Akkivat to tho 
British Government as it was a den of robbers who caused ceaseless 
annoyance to the neighbouring British villages.® V 

In 1842 a committee of inspection described Akkivat fort as a, 
stone fort about 800 feet irregularly square and consisting of bastions 
.and curtains with an unfinished ditch on the north-east and sontli- 
west. The defences consisted of twelve bastions of various sizes 
■ fit for ordnance and joined by curtains. They were built of 
uncemented stonework and averaged twenty* to twenty-five, feet 
high including parapets all partly out of repair. 'The fort ditcli was 
most imperfect and only a few feet deep. There were two gateways 
in the north and in the east. The entrance to the north gateway 
was flanked by the main work but contained only one weak gate. 
The east, gateway was a small narrow unfinished sallyport made’- 


1 Harris’ Voyages', II. 129. 

! Moor’s Narrative of Captain little’s Detachment, 300-301, 
5 Stokes’ Historical Account of the Bohjaum District, 88. 

* Stokes’ Brigaum, 56, , * -Stokes’ Belgaum,' 82. 
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1853. In 1882-R3 it lind an incomo of £1258, (Rs. 12 580} $$£ 
raised from octroi, and an. expenditure of £1404 {Rs. 14,040) chi-* 5 
incurred in sanitation and on roads and other public works! 

■water supply is from two reservoirs and fifteen public nnd'iii» C {-, 
six private wells. Of the reservoirs which are not far ft, 4 
south of the town ono is used for drinking and tbo 
for -watering cattle. The drinfciug reservoir was begun by 4 
municipality in 1805 and finished in 1871 at' a costof.£lUi’ 
(Us. 11,500). It supplies drinking water for’ six- months an 4 
also nets ns a feeder to wells in tho town. Of tho fifteen ptttV 
wells six nro fit for drinking and nine nro brackish. Of tlie ninety- 
six private wells, oiglit aro used for drinking. Of the vide' 1 
number of 111 wells, both public and private, forty-six Imre step j 
and sixty-fivo lmvo no steps. Of the fifteen public "wells two,’ thj 
Modlml and tho Kiimhhdr, nro important. The Modhal is thirty ,| 
feet in dinmetor and at all seasons of the year contains twenty] 
feet of water. This well was built by the municipality in 1&74-T5 j 
at a cost of £365 (Its. 3650). It is used solely for watering cattle, * 
Tho KninbliAr well, which is used for drinking, contains sweet irate; 
and has been recently ropaired by the municipality .at n cost cf 
£428 (Us. 4280). The municipal mnrkot wliicli was built at a cost of 
about £727 (Rs. 7270) contains Bixty stalls which aro let , by' tie"; 
year to potty dealors in grain, vegetables, frnit, and cloth. ,Tk 
market days nro Sunday and ATondny. Besides the market stalls 
the town has 275 shops whero grain and othor articles are sill « 
Tho dispensary which was opened in 1871 in 1882-83 treated nineteen . ' 
in-patients and 4052 out-patients at a cost of £134 6s. (Hs. 1853).- - 
A public garden surrounds tho dispensary. The library was built 
by private enterprise in 1865 at a cost of £150 (Rs. 1500). It is 
maintained from n yearly subscription of £16 (Rs. 160) and a‘ ( 
municipal contribution of £6 (Rs. 60). Of tho six schools three are’ 
Government and throe local. Of tho threo Government schools two* 
aro for boys and ono for girls. Of the two boys' schools one is ar.‘ 
Anglo-vernacular school to wbioh the municipality makes a yearly 
grant of £3G (Rs. 360). Atlmi has tho remains of a’mud fort, and^ ■ 
witliiu tho fort, two mansions or vudAs, ono of which served as the", 
•office of tlio mfiinlatddr and tho other still servos ns the residence of ; 
a Sardeshpdndo. In one enclosure aro two temples of Siddheshvar , 
and Arariteshvar nnd a mosque. t ' 

Tho earliest mention of Athni which has been traced is by tho French ‘ 
traveller Mandolslo in 1639 , who notices Attenycity ns one of .the 
chief markets between Bijiipnr and Goa. 1 About 1670 the English 
geographer Ogilby notices Attany as a great trading town two days ' 
mom Bijilpur. 3 In 1 675 the English traveller Fryer notices Hattany 
nsamarttown in Bijdpur. 3 In" 1 079 Huttaney wasa considerable mart ' 
taken from SbivAji by the Moghal general DilAyar KbAn who sacked 
it. DilAvnr Eh An wished to sell the people as slaves. SambbAji, the 
son of SliivAji, whosoniotime beforelind rebelled against his father and 
joined DilAvar Khan, opposed the suggestion, and, as DilAvar KhAn 


1 Harris’ Voyages, II. 120. 


-'Atlas, V. 247. • 'East India and Persia, 175 . 
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of Mfidhavdcw Tlio grantor is Krishna’s minister MalliarittUmm 
at Mudugal, apparently tlio place of that name in the 
country on tho Bijttpur frontier about 130 miles oast of Belpims. 
Tlio grant is described as having boon afterwards ratified tv I 
Mallisaitti’s son Cliaundisaitti who gave this coppor-plnle in token 
of confirmation. Tho coppor-plato gives an interesting list of t]» 
names of tho sixty-six Jlttthuian donee®, several of which aw tie 
same as names used at tho present day. With each name is gira 
its surname and the name of the family stock or golrn, and, in several 
cases, tho names of the fathers of tho grantees. Of tho thirty-teo 
shares, six Brahmans got whole shares, forty-two half shirt', 
seventeen <jnartor shares, and ono gets three-quartets of a share’ 

Bail Hongal, about six miles east of Snmpgnon, is an old town 
with in 1872 a population of (>001 and in 1881 of 7806. The tows 
stands on rising ground, in tho middle of a largo plain or Iml ti 
the east of a Inrgo pond. The town is noted for its breed of bullocL 
and for its coarse cotton wnistcloths and robes. Its position ontb 
borders of tlio .Snmpgnon and Pimregnd subdivisions gives important 
to its weekly market which is held on Friday. 

Bail Ilongnl is an important trade rentro with abont thirty 
independent traders chietly Linguists, Jains, and Brahmans with 
capitals varying from 4500 to 410,000 (Its 5000 -Its. 1,00.000) 
Tho chief import*, are silk and cotton yarn, women's iohes and 
hodicocloths, men’s wnistcloths and headsenrves, and bctclnnb 
molasses and indigo. Silk and cotton yarn are bought in Bonitay 
through agents and brought by steamors and native craft to Venguila 
and from Vengarla to Bail Hongal in carts. Women's robes are 
brought for local use from Gndng in Dbsirwar and bodiceclotlis from 
Gulcdgudd in Bijapur and from Hubli in Dhnrwrtr. Botel- 
nuts and molasses are brought from Yelhtpur in Kitnaia both for 
local uso and for transport to Sholapur and Bijapur. Indigo waist- 
clotlis and headsenrves nro brought from Madras for local use. 
Of exports cotton is tho chief. It is bought on market days fioin 
husbandmen and potty doalors, nnd also from surrounding villages 
by local trndors nnd by tho agents of Bolgaum and Vcnguila 
merchants. It is then sent to Yougurla, 

Tho town has a post office and a branch of tho London Church 
Missionary Society with a Mission house nnd a ohnpel. Tlio chief 
object of interest is an old Hindu temple to the north of tho town 
outside tho walls. Though at present used as a Ling slimic and 
dedicated to Bnsaveshvnr it appears to have originally been a Jain 
temple. A yearly fair is held in KSrl-ih or October -November 
whon abont 12,000 pooplo attend. Tho temple has two inscribed 
stone tablets of tho twelfth century, both belonging to the Rafcta 
chiefs (875-1250) of Saundatti and Belgnum. The first tablet, on 


Kuctala prov incc, included tho greater part of tho Belgaiim district and the native 
gates to the north of it and the Boutnom jiarts of the Bijapur district. .Fleet's 
KAnorcue Dynasties, 20 note 1. . , _ , _ 

IX 240 ^40 nareS ° ^ nR8 ^ cs ' ^ • ^ onrna ^ Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
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long; and in tlie centre the Town, the Cantonment, the Commissariat 
CattleXines, and the Officers' and Pensioners’ bungalows. The 'two* 
sides of the triangle aro each about 2| miles. They include an area of 
289 acres, and contain besides the troops a population of about 28,000, 
Within station limits only the native town in the centre and .the 
cantonment to its west aro thickly peopled. The rest of the station 
is mostly open plain set apart for parade grounds, or occupied by 
gardens, mango groves, haystacks, and quarries. 

The country round Belgaum is hilly,and grows more ragged towards 
tho crest of the SabyAdris which lie about twenty-five miles" to the 
west. Among the hills wind the rich valleys of many feeders of that 
Krishna which broaden eastwards till they merge into the Krishna 
plain, Prom MabAlnkslimi hill to the west of the station, Belgaum 
seems surrounded hy low hills. Yellurgad hill, whose height of about 
800 feet above the station makes it the chief local laudmark,Iies about 
nine miles to the south ; Belgundi hill is about six miles to the south- 
west ; YaijnAth hill, with its well-known Shaiv temple which gives 
its name to the hill, is about twelve miles to the west ; Kdkti hill 
which forms a continuation of the Sntgatti range is about five miles 
to the north ; and the Kanbargi range is about four miles to the 
north-east. To the east the hills are lost in tho high land which 
rises above the rice fields close to the station. Except the KAkti 
hill all these hills and spurs belong to the Sahyadri rango with typical 
flat trap tops and level grassy terracos with a lew solitary trees. Close 
to the station aro rice fields and grass lands belonging to Bolgaum 
and tho surrounding villages. A quarter to half a mile to the south are 
the SAngli town of ShAhpur and the villages of Efassnr and Hassoti, 
reached either hy the DharwAr, Kapleshvar, or KhAnApur roads. 
Much of tliecountry round is well snitedfor tho manoeuvres of infantry, 
and close to the barracks in tho west are fine stretches of plain. But 
the ground is not suited to cavalry or artillery exercise, as, where it 
is not rocky, it is full of deep dangerous cracks. Three miles east 
of tho fort, to tho north of the road leading to Kanbargi village, is 
the artillery range, while the British Infantry range is about hnlf a 
mile to tho west of tho barracks, and‘tho Native Infantry lines aie 
about a mile further west. Except to tho west and south-west, the 
station contains a largo number of fine trees, which, with occasional 
groves, make the wholo town and its surroundings seem richly wooded, 
Tlie only building which rises above tho trees is the Camp Protestant 
Church of St. Mary’s. 

The raised ground on which the station stands is of latoritoand trap. 
Tho laterite, or iron clay, which forms a thick layer over the 
trap, is a porous clayey rock which allows water to pass rapidly 
through it. Chemically it is composed of peroxide of iron, alumina, 
lime, magnesia, and silica, and contains twenty-five to thirty-five por 
cent of metallic iron. Tho twisted tubes or pores of tho laterite aro 
often filled with clay which is readily washed out. Under ground 
this rook is so soft that it can ho easily dug out with a spade, but on 
exposure to the air it rapidly hardens to stone.' It is largely used for 
building and most Belgaum houses liavo _beon built from quarries 
within the town and cantonment limits. &omo a ells are cut through 
forty-five to sovonty-fivo feet of laterite to tho underlying trap j in 
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tioa in the fort. 1 The rained dam of the old lake still shows. Thu 
soil within its limits is so fall of water that a hole one or two 
feet deep yields an abundant supply which is often used by blanket* 
makers and dyers. The new pond is dammed by an earthen embank, 
ment built in 1877-78 as a famine work and is provided with n’w 
sluice for watering the neighbouring fields. The fort ditch also i 
holds water at the end of the rains which is used for the neighbouring 
fields. 

The Ndgjhari or Cobra springs, whose water is held tobe the beat in 
Belgaum, lie to the south of the cantonment at the upper end of tho 
old Ndgar Here lake. The springs ore in two groups ono close to t 
the Khdn&pur road and the other a little to the west, about 600 feet 
to the left of tho Native Infantry Lines. Both groups are surrounded 1 
by fields and approached by foot-path's. Near them, especially near' 
tho western group are magnificently -wooded old gardens which the r 
Belgaum and Shdbpur people often use for garden dinners or van- 
bhojans and churmwchatnis in which fried rice or clnirmurth 'and a 
condiment or chatni of parched gram are eaten with other sweetmeats. 
Each group of springs consists of two square ponds surrounded by 
etone walls above which small openings ore left to allow the wator to 
escape. The ponds were formerly stocked with large tame fish hut 
of late tho fish have disappeared. The water is considered b'glit and 
digestive and the place is holy with some ascetics’ hnts and shrines. 
In 1878-79 the Belgaum municipality paid Government £128 ' 
(Rs. 1285) to survey a scheme for bringing water by an open canal 
from Tudye village abont ton miles south-west of tho town. Tho 
survey was favourable and the scheme is under consideration. 

Besides the wells, ponds, and springs noted above a few streams or 
ttdZdffiu nndoroundthestation ofBelganm flow duringtherainy season. 
The Bogdrvo rises in the hill to the west of tho British Infantry 
Barracks, and, passing between the barracks and the station hospital, 
separates the town from the camp and joins the Belari behind' 
tho post office and the Ordnance Lines. The Bclslri , which is larger 
than the Bogdrve and which forms the south boundary of the lands 
of Belgaum, takes its rise among the hills to the south of the British 
Infantry Barracks, is fed by the drainage of the hills to the south- wo<-t 
of the camp and tho upper Nitgjhari springs, flows close to the rear 
of tho Native Infantry Lines, and, skirting the south-west and south- 
east boundaries of the camp, receives the waters of the Bogdrve, 
and the united stream flows south-east through tho rice fields 
between tho town and tho fort on. tho north and Shdhpur on tho 
south. Prom this, keeping north, it receives tho wntors of the 
Belgaum stream, which rises from tho pond formed below tho lower 
Ndgjhari group, and, changing its course to the-north-enst falls into 
the Markandeya river near the village of Honga. Except a little of 
tho raised ground to tho west of tho Now Artillery Barracks, which 
is drained by a small stream running north-west across tho Vengnrla 
roadiuto llio Mnrkandoya river, those streams drain tho whole station 
-of Belgaum. 


I Stokes’ Belgaum, IS. 
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past few years. 1 One Brahman house theBhAtes aro thooldcstresWcnH 
-of the place. The section has several small shops wlieio atnon®- otkr • 
things good snuff is prepared and soldi and a few pounders or Kt*- 
for making 'pohes from parched rice. The rest-houses or dhar, »- 
shal&s of the JKapleshvar temple are used for performing tiro ten 
days' funeral ceremonies, and the Gosdvi’s hut beyond the pond i\ 
often the resort of parties from Bolgaum and Slinhpur who coroe to 1 
drink sugarcane .juice during the hot season. The Bhddurgwitdn 
to the west of KapleshvarvAda, named after the bht'ulutgi plant 
which grew there in abundance, is chiefly occupied by bricklayers 
and masons. The number of houses has been steadily increasing 
TAngdivAda, to the eastof Bhddurgirdda, called after a former resident 
named Tdngdi, is occupiedbyKunbi cultivators. Pdtilvdda to tho north 
of Tdugdivdda is occupied by houses of the pdtil family of Belg.unu, 1 
the chief pAfcil’s house having generally on tho front wall a coloured 
drawing of a tiger hunted by a horseman. This is an old streu 
and tho number of houses has for many years remained the same. 
The most southerly road between the fort and the camp passes 
through this street, by the side of which aro some sweetmeat slioph. 
At its western end near the camp are a few shoemakers' 1 houses, 
and the D hod’s well believed by Mr. Stokes to be the oldest masonry 
in the town. XAnglivdda, to the north of PAtilvAdaj is called aftei 
oneof its chief residents ; MnjAvatvada, to thonorth of th 6'K Angli v Ada, 
is called after tho MujAvars or sweepers of Asad Kltfc’s 
mosque who lived in it ; Skerivada to tho north of MnjAvarvAda 
is named after one of its residents; MatlivAda, to the east of 
SherivAda, contains a lAngdjat'math ; KulkamivAda to tho north- 
west of MathvAdn is an old street and contains tho houses of the 
Belgaum Kulknrnis who are Deshasth Brahmans. It has many 
houses of Jain cultivators and in the west has a temple of 
Banding- ' AnantshayanvAda to the north of KulkarnivAda has in i 
the centre a temple of Anantshayan or Vishnu slooping on Ms 
serpeut bed, and is inhabited chiefly by Deshasth BrAhmans with'-v 
few Jain and Kunbi houses. At its eastern end is a small temple of 
Marnti called Nava or Now MAruti, the old MArnti being the one in * 
MAruti Galli. BasvonnavAda, to the north of AnantshayanvAda, lias a 
temple, in the middle of tho road, of Bnsvanna or Shiv’s Bull, wliero 
a cultivator’s fair is held on tho first day of Olmitra that is March - 
April. Now bullocks are yoked to tho largo field cartB, aitd about 
thirty carts aro furiously driven three times round the temple. 
Arnbil or gruel is handed to tho assembled Mhdrs. Next day a 
bonfire is lighted in front of tho temple and the ceremonies of 
walking over the fire and rubbing with ashes aro performed. This 
street contains the houses of Deshasth BrAhmans, Jains, Kunbis, and 
a few carpenters and smiths, and has boon much improved of late 
years. Behind Basvanna’s temple is a Jain Basti or religions house 
with, in front of it, a Inrgo round stone pillar with a small imago of 


1 Tlie rmmea of most o£ tlieso sections or aio cieon in the comma pipers of 

1820 unci aro still shewn in the Iwoha of-tbeBcigauin »ge nceountant. These m tiers 
"how that, except in the north-n cat ami toath-w c*t within the- last lifte veai* tho 
toiwi limits haec not much spread hut that many new houses linic been added. 
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oxcept tlio owner’s dwelling, all ilio houses Imvo bconhuilihy Kunbis 
within tlio Inst fifty years. Tliestreot hnsnu old niostino built inMueal- 
mAn times (1350-1750). Bogurvogalli to tlio west of Kodolknrvfida/ 
reaching to tlio western border of tlio town leading to tho camp’ 
takes its name eitlior from tho houses or tho caste of BogAra, or 
eoppersinitliB who used to livo in it. Many now houses have lately 
been built, and tho place has n few. Brahman ami Ivnnhi houses 
and is the licnd-qnnrtcrs of Belgnum prostitutes. Tlie atreothns two , 
pony stands nnd two cart stands or nddds where ponies and curls can 
ho had on hire. At the western end is a GosAvi monastery with 
several old tombs in llte yard. Opposite its eastern end is a public 
well callod Bara Gadgadtjachi li/uror tho Twolve-Pulley Well, 
KclknrvAda or KelkarbAg to tho north of BogArvcgnlli was 
formerly tho garden of a Konkannsth Brfilminn named Kellcar. The 
garden had many cocoa palms nnd strings of pack bullocks from the 
Konlcnn used to rest nmicr them. Almost all the houses have been 
rocently built nnd tho ward is occupied chiefly by RrAhmnns nnd n few' 
Kunbis. Tho water of this place is excellent nnd tho public well 
formerly belonging to the Kelkarn, supplies numbers of people 
throughout tlio year. KelkarbAg also includes a street which leads ’ 
north from the western end of MAmtignlli towards tho Klinde bAzAr, 
lms tlio Sungntlmnknr’s three-storoyed palncc at its northern endnnd 
is occupied by wealthy BrAlunnns, Government officers, and two great 
bankers. GondhlivAdn to tho north of KelknrbAg formerly contained 
a few Goudhlis* houses. Many now houses have since been built 
and tlio streotis Occupied mostly by Slienvi Bnilnunns. The other main 
streets are SnmAdovtignlli called from a temple of tho godde“S 
Snmadevti nnd chiefly occupied by Shenvi BrAlimans ; Nnrvekargalli 
called from its residents who arc cbiofly Narvckars or Ynishyns ; 
Sliirngskettignlli to tho north called after an old merchant named 
Shintg ; CliAinbhArvAdn to tho north-east almost wholly occupied byl 
shoemakers; KAktivcsvAdn, on tho road leading to Kakti villngo 
chiefly occupied by Dhnn gars, Ivnnbis, and MusalmAns; KangrAlivAdn 
to tho west called after tho headman of Knngrnli who owned it; 
KhndnkvAda to tlio south called from a lnyor of snrfnco rock,; 
Blmdknli to tho south called from a former resident ; GhavAtvilda 
to tho east; SlicttivAda to tho north, tlio former residence of tho 
Sbotti or lending banker of Belgaum with a well known MAruti’s 
temple tho oldest in Belgaum; KotvAlvAda to tho cast called after 
an old polico station; BAgvnnvndato tho north chiefly occupied by 
BAgvfins or fruit and vogotablo sellers ; ChandAvAda to tho north 
callod after a woman ramed ChnndAbAi ; Kbndo bAzAr, formerly called 
BudhvAr and Shanvar bAzAr, because markets wore held here on 
"Wednesdays nnd Sntnrdnys, takes it now namo from a road leading 
from tho camp to tho fort. It is chiefly inhabited by JlArwnris and 
IvAcliis and, dealers in cloth from Bombay. KAkatvAdn to tho east 
chiefly inhabited by KAkars or PondhAris ; Dhorgalli to tho south- 
west inhabited by Dlior tanners and formerly inhabited by Madras 
MliArs when Madras troops occupied Belgaum ; BnghadlovAda called 
from a landholder named Baghadle who lived hero; KumAtvAda 
chiefly inhabited, by cultivators ; YadvAda callod from a banian tree* 
KnsAbvAda tho butchers’ quarter ; HajAmyAdn tho barbers' quarter • 
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lly far the p-cutcr number of bonces cotu-H of a ground 8tor. 
tery few building* have an upper itoruj. The bettor cfosof hou^j 
Imre araNed plinth sometimes of cut i tone, hut nvunlly of block* 
of i-ilorito of which nHo the walk nro Imilt. A fowofth" 

»ro </ift»i>o;rt that in with open yards surrounded by rt.ra.mfo. * 
Tin* poorer liou«-cs are huih of mnd mixed with cut hay, tr Q < 
plaster etl Min-dried bricks brlv.ocn wooden mij/porK Tbeflyiwg 
of the poorer class of houses arc in many case* on or htW the 
let el of tiro ground. Tho ho»«os ns a role face the utrat httn 
unbroken line. Tin* rent lino is extremely irregular as tWhosax 
vary in depth from twenty or thirty to eorenty feet, Tito ewsWI 
rooms of the very deep Ironses arc extremely dark and ill-asred, ffo 
only nfr coining from the front and back doors and through the tiles 
which «ehlom til tightly nnil are often moved by monkeys who 
wander nt largo over the house-tops. All houses have a back court 
ynrrl in which usually stand a tnhi pillar and a well. Within nfc# 
feet of tho well formerly was a pit privy, but those have lately h«a 1 * 
replaced by open privies. In mo«t yards vegetables and plantains ' 
are grown and cowdnng cakes dried, Tho waste water instead <sf 
being carried away is generally loft to soak into tho ynnl. 

In IS 18 tiro leading men of llelgnum formed a committee an! 
in four months by voluntary subscriptions repaired nil the roads 
and lanes of tho town, extending to a length of between nine and 
ten milts.* In row aid for their public spirit Government granted the 
peoplo of llelgnum a sum of £G00 (Its. (JQGO) to improve the toVn. 
Stilt mnclr remained to be done in widening the oid road'- and in 
making row roads until tiro municipality was established in 1852. 
In 1803-51, £59 (Itb 590) nnd during tho next fonr years £40 to 
£50 (Rp. 400-500) wero spout. In 18G1-G5£242 (Rs.2420) worn 
spent, and, from 1805 to 1SSU, £253 (Its. 2530) hnve been yearly spent 
on roads. There are at present Jifty-sevcn sections of roads known 
by the names of tlio streets through which they pass. Host of these 
sections have been metalled within the last oiglrt or ten years, 
nnd a few of crumbled trap or ■murum nro being gradually metalled, 
Bvcry day all tho municipal roads nro cleaned by Mhdr sweepers. 
The sweepings consisting of grass rubbish dry leaves and decayed 
bones nro gathered in dust-bins in different parts of the town, 
removed in calls, and thrown into a pit to tho south of tho town. Tho 
sw copings were nt Gist used to fill old quarry holes and the low* 
lying spaces innndnoartlio town. "When rotten and decayed thesw cep- 
ingsaro t-oldns manure. Tholeading streets are lighted with korosine 
lamps, of which sevonty-ouo are kept alight at a yearly cost of 
£155 (Rs, 1554). During the dry weather nine carts water tho 
roads nt a yearly cost of £G5 (Rs G50). Tho town is surrounded 
by a hedge chiefly of larvi or milk bush with openings for tho 
roads. Tbcso openings are called gates or rises, and some of them 
aro said to lmvo formerly been provided with gateways and gates 
which were closed nt night. The chief gates aro tiio Patil, the 
Bog&r, and tho Gondhnlivdda in tho west j tho Kangr&li and If/ifcti 


1 The example time set flown v os follow ed in several towns and Villases of tli„ 

district, Thornton** Gazetteer, GG.. b u * 
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exports are of grain, rice, wheat, grnm, millet, nnd puke; and ot 
cloth wniateJoths nnd tvomen’h robes Grain is bought by gain 
merchants nt ltd gnu m from potty corn dealers and growers and. 
Font to Goa and Vcngnrln. Tho waistdotlw and robes are bronchi 
by doth merchants from local weavers and nro cUlier sold to Konkao 
merchants or sent to Dhdrwfir nnd Bijdpnr. The chief imlnsfjy ij 
cotton weaving with ti yearly outturn valued at about £11,590 1 
(It*. 1,15,000). The making of carpets and copper vc.«th rmd 
bpinning and dyeing rrnr bilk nro thu only other indn«trics. Q.i. 
pre^ing is n very thriving catling in llclgnnm and several bt tla 
well-off GVHf. let bullock carriages called tlhamnin or wnat -on 
hire. Bclgnnm has noven tanneries to the south of the cantohmeut 
near tho distillery ; six dyers in indigo, and twenty-two in fcafflwcrcr 
hunt min. There nro two lime kilns and two small tilo kilns to tie 
bouth of tho town. 

Tho municipal vegetable market in the heart of tho town wr« 
built by tho municipality in 1 HOC nt n cost of about JC7GQ (Rs.7C00{ 
Tho market has fifty-two stalls which yield a yearly rent of about 
£120 (11s. 1200). The stalls nro arranged in the form of a Mjuare 
enclosing un open space w hicli is occupied by cloth merchants oa 
tho Saturday weekly market. All round on tho outside of tia 
market is an open fepaco which is occupied by squatters who come 
daily with vegetables und on Saturday by people from tho neigh- 
bouring villages who eomo with small quantities of grain. Beyond 
it is a further open space where cart men nro allowed to bland with 
their grain and wood carts. At the Saturday weekly market all 
kinds of grain, country cloth, groceries, firewood, gross, tarthott 
vessels nnd vegetables are brought From the villages within ft radius 
of twonty miles from Bolgntim nnd exposed for sale. A cattle nud 
limber market is also held on Saturday in nn empty plot of ground 
to the cast of the town nud fort whoro inilch buffaloes nnd cows, he- j 
buffaloes and bullocks, ponies, timber, rafters, and bamboos are sold. 
Tho other municipal markets nro the mutton market nud slaughter- 
house built in 1872 nt a cost of £11 6 (Its. 4100) and yielding n yearly 
income of £70 (Its. 700) j a fish market built in 18*72 nt a cost of 
£102 10s (Its. 1023) nnd yielding n yearly revenue of £4 (Its 10); 
a beot market built in 1873 nt a cost of £124 14a. (Rs, 1247) and 
yielding £15 (Rs. 150) ; a second slaughtcr-lionso yiolding £18 
(Rs. 180); und a cart btnml built in IS75 nt a cost of £3 17 (Its. 3170) 
and yielding £40 (Its. 400). Besides tho special mnrket room 
provided by tho municipality, both sides of tho Kliado H&rjlr rond 
are occupiod by shops of Jfdrvekars, Boliords, and Marw.tr-is whoro 
groceries, woollen and silk cloths, Buglisli pieco-goods, and oilman's 
stores aro sold. Tho Bhendi Bdzdr has a fow cloth merchants’ 
shops where lmndloom waistcloths, turbans, and women’s robes uro 
sold. In tho same streot roady-mndo native clothing iron and 
hrasswaro and confectionery nro sold at a few shops. All tho 
wholesale grain and salt merchants live nnd have their shops in 
tho Aditvdr l’ofch. 

Bolgaum is throughout tho year tho seat of a J udge, cantonment 
magistrate, chaplain, and civil surgeon, and during tho ruins of tho 
Collector, tho assistant and doputy collectors, superintending and 
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n figuW of tlio gadde 5 # is rot .on I ho Mi 
through U«o tli* initigh fans »f tlirt (own. At the 1872 fair tVe '<*' 
wto* k» hiitvv that, Ikiwplt' pulled by some SOD mi'll three Am 
were required to drug it through the town, -AYhou the car rracW ' 
the given ln-twcen the two tnnl the fort of IMgaum twetao 
wwl Ivattdtotta of iwtw offered us, ewyrifkwti. TUc WAd'ie 
buffalo winch wn* borne in protjc*; ion htfuro the car, tratcsitef 
round the town, and buried, and over it n email hut. was lais. 
During tho twelve days on which Dy/nnava manm* in a ,v 

shed the gromi no corn- milk are allowed to grind. 1 

Them nni two nionijnc# uric near tin* jail, the other’ near thaw* - ' 
police Doth tdiw mgsm of repair and rebuilding. Aworiiai 

to n h’Cftl Mary it British officer began to pull them down fw.ttab" 
stone*, but foil nick nml did not rccoror till he had pnt both’ baild— 
tug* i(» repair. 

The* cantonment licatothowo'itrttidimnth-west on Fomewlintlii^r; 
ground than tho town nod in eopurnted from it for about BOO yard's hj 
the Jtagdrve stream mid the Kollifipur road. Twenty-four pilba 
mark the camp iHinndnrieH which include nnnrca of 15S1 acres 
contain a imputation ofOS-’iS. The chief division?! are tlm SridarTdt»r' v 
forming part of the eastern boundary, the moat thickly peopled |«t 
of tho witnp, the Officers* nml Pensioners* Lines within COO yards w»3i 
and ffOO yards north of the Sadar Biir.nr, and the Regiineutid U®* \ 
fit tho western nnd southern end«. Thorenre nho tho'JVnf L-nen^S 
Lincs near tho pout office. The surface of tlio camp is waving idrt , 
ii general Hlojx? from north-west to south-east. Except a small plew . 
of gniund at the north-west the drainage oT the camp, is ; (awards 
the Bpgiirvc and Dohtri water-courses, which meeting at the sotdb* 
oust corner behind tho post office run through tho 1100 fields 
between Belgium mid Sluiliyur, and to tU& santli-esst of the 
fort. Besides single targe trees in the enclosures of the Officers’ ni ’d . 
Poiisiiuiors’ houses, mid lit tho Isntive Infantry Lines, tho cmnp hr*; 
targe/ - fob'»i groves ronnd Asad Khan's (<unband mango groves betafd 
tho post onico in tho south-east and near tho north-eastern bound 51 ! - /' 

Besides flmiill garden* mostly attached to Officers* and t'ch*, 
nioners* houses, and several strips of pardon in the old British 
Infantry barracks and in tho Artillery Lines,, the camp Jin® three 
garden*, the old station garden, the new station garden/ «nd 
tho Soldiers’ garden. Tho two station gardens, with an urea 
of about fifty-nioo acres, occupy two pieces of ground -behind 
tlio station hospital and the Artillery Liucs. The gardens are 
managed by tho Cantonment Magistrate with a small paid 
establishment for tho benefit of soldiers and residents in tho 
cmitomnont. Both gnrdons have wells worked with leather begs 
or Tho now gardens have many flower beds, n band-stand, 

aud scats. For tlio Soldiers’ garden < 1 ’plot about soron acres has 
boon Sot apart botwocu the lines of, the -British regiment and 


I Bombay 

r - > 

• and drawn k nm-Aum. b 


* Detail* arc given in the PhitrtvAf Statistical Acconnt. 

5 Tlio Canton meat account owes modi to aiuiitiona anil corrections 
Colonel T. Trueman, Cantonment Mogfetratc of Belgium. 


by Lieutenant- 
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nro tlirltlotl into two compartments. Tho outer compartment rf' 
is smaller is used for bathing, while tlic inner asms both it 
cooking and sleeping room . These rooms are oecnpietl by <W le1l 
well ns by family' men. The waste water is carried by meant (jiln," 
gutters and used for watering plantain, jack, and mango heesnhy 
m each vow of buildings. Tlio sweet basil plant with its mud sujj 
is often seen in front of tho roomR occupied by Hindu tejr^ 

Tho lines have all necessary subsidiary buildings indwkj,; 
hospital. A few old huts to the south belonging to' the oldlinti». 
used as shops in the rcgimontnl bdzilrs. One or two small tat^ 
dedicated to Mahadev or Mfiruti avo ontside of tho lines. - J 

Each infantry regiment 1ms its own routed mess-liouso, trad II? 1 
ofliccrs of the battery rent one of tho bungalows as a mess. Thi 
tent lascnrs’ lines at tho sonth-ensfc end of tho camp ate tnnd Wl 
with tlmtchcd roofs. Tho Commissariat Lines lie about li&lf spiSf I 
to the east of the nrtillory barracks. Of the 130 bungalows in tWl 
officers’ lines and in tho pensioners’ lines, fivo are first chai 
bungalows with a monthly' rent of X(J (Its. CO) or more, thirteen stom-I 
class houses with a monthly' rent of .15 to 10 (Rs. 50 - 60), tliiiWl 
third class with rents of £3 10 a to £5 (Rs. 35-50), and fifty-wd 
fourth class houses with rents of £2 to £3 10s. (Its. 20 - 35). TLe 
forty bungalows in tho Pensioners’ Lines, with monthly rents d 
£3 10s. to 1 0s. nro inhabited by civil officials ns nearly all, fc 
pensioners have died or left tho place. Except one or two which 
arc two-storoyed most of the bungalows are one-storeyed building^ 
largo, airy, built mostly of lntcrifc, and tile-roofed. Besides 
tho veranda which in many cases surrounds the building, the 
bungalows contain a ball with side rooms and one or ’two back 
rooms. Tho servants’ quarters are by themselves in the enclosure. 
Most of tho houses are owned by ManviSris and Sdvkars of Belgium! 
and Shdhpur, * -> 

Of tho houses in tho Sadnr Bdr.iir the bettor class have a good plinth’ 
two or three feet high and nro built of cut stono with laterite .walls < 
or entirely of laterite. The walls of the poorer houses are built of 
mud and bricks sometimes with very small entrances. Most of the 
houses are one-storeyod and oil are tiled, but they nro badly aired dark 
aud unwholesome. The camp water-supply is obtained from ninety- 
four wells, soventy'-two of whicb in the Sadar Bazt ir and in tho 
officers’ and pensioners’ houses nro private, and twenty-two public 
wells for the use of troops. The best wator is from a well near the 
quarry near St. Mary's Churcb, which is chiefly used by the British 
officers and troops. Besides - the native regimental bifcirs, the chief 
markets are beef muttou and vegetable markets in tho Sadar Bfizjtr. 
Of the 120 shops in the.SadorBfizdr, forty sell -firewood, twenty-six 
sell fish, twenty-tlirpo ore Europe shops, twelve sell vegetables, eight 
earthen vessels, seven fruit, and four sell oil. 

Four roads, Bogarve’s road, Samudevati road. Post Office road, 
and the Vengorla road join the cantonment with tho town The 
cantonment roads are in good order ana clean and are provided 
with side drains. 
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walls and 400 to 450 soals. Round the church is, a large enclosure 
in which is a school building and several tombs. Till 1850 when it 
was transferred to the Bombay Catholic Bishopric the church wns 
under tho Archbishop of Goa and tho priest was a Carmelite.-- The 
congregation numbers 700 to 800 persons including European and 
Eurasian Roman Catholic soldiers and officers and -Madrrtsi 
Christians. Two morning and evening services aro hold.- Tho duties 
of tho Jesuit priest are to hold daily divine service; two mosses and 
an ovoniug service on Sundays, to go to tho military. hospitals, teach 
the catechism in the llogimontal schools and two English and two 
Tamil schools connected with tho chapel. The large bungalow to 
tbo south-east, now rented, belongs to fcbe chapel and .till 1881 was 
occupied by nuns who were withdrawn in that year. St. Anthony's 
Chapel in the Sadar Biizdr is chiefly intended for tho evening 
prayers of tho Madrasi Christians. It is in charge of .the priest in 
St. Mary’s chapel. Tho chapel near tho commissariat cattle Hires 
for Goancso Catholics is under tho jurisdiction of the. Archbishop ,of 
Gon. » \ 

Tho only Hindu temples aro small buildings in tho camp near 
the native infantry lines and the Ndgznri springs. There nre twe 
Musalmun shrines, one in the khirni grove behind the Rornar 
Catholic chapel to Asad Khan tho Bijdpur general who held Belgauii 
fort from 1511 to 1549, and tho othor to Murad AUi Slidh a fakir 
Asad KhAn, who died at Mnndoli three miles south-west of Bolgann 
nnd was buried here, is hold in high honour by. all Belgaun 
Musalmftns. Ho was remarkable for bis judgment talents am 
learning, and for bis physical strength and prowess as a swordsman 
For nearly forty years he was the patron and protector of all t-h’i 
noble and distinguished men in tbo Deccan, lie lived nniversalb 
respected and esteemed and mai ntainod a splendour and magnificehci 
suited to his high station. 1 Asad Khdn is supposed to have died a 
tho age of 150 and it is said, but with little truth, that as long a: 
his memory is honoured Belgaum will be free from cholera. In tin 
Muliarram, all the biers or panjds are brought and pay then* respect 
at Asad Khan’s tomb. About thirty royal umbrellas hnngTound thi 
shrine and about two dozen ostrich eggs' near tlio front of ‘till 
building are presents offered by Asad Khdn’s devotees. Almost al 
classes of natives. and especially the sepoys pay their devotion a 
Asad Khan’s shrine, where incense flowers and, eocoanuts of the 
value of about £1 (Bs. 10) are offered every Thursday and dancing 
girls pay their respects by dancing before tho shrine every Thursdny, 
night. To the original building a front was addod by a Brdhraan 
mdmlatddr of Belgaum. . 

.The station hospital to which all British soldiers are sent is 
between the British Infantry and the Royal- Artillery Lines. It 
contains beds for ninety-four ’ men and fifteen women nnd has 
quarters for the apothecary, ‘assistant apothecary, matron, and 
apprentices. The Native. .Infantry. Regiments have each their 
hospitals. There are three infection huts one near the Royal 

1 Stokes’ Belgaum, 33-34, i Details are given in the History Chapter, 
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on glass open to the sky at night. The observations are registered 
on printed forma which are filled and regularly forwarded in- the 
head of the medical department to the Reporter of the Cohiha 
Obsarvalory in Bombay to havo the calculations examined and results 
compiled. Once a year the registers nnd compilations arc i cat hr thg 
Reporter to Government to be fornurded to Her Mnicriy'b Sccretarv 
of State for Indio. s 

The observatory possesses tables of corrections for index errors 
of tbe various thermometers and of tho barometer which corrections 
nro regularly applied to the observations. In tho beginning of 
tho system tho observers nl the station wcie European Eoldiers 
who wore drafted from their regiments for tho duty, nnd, before 
enteving on this duty, wero pnt through n course of practical train- 
ing at tho Colrtba Observatory. Tho « cl [-registering thermometers 
are plncod in a wooden revolving stand at n distance of 18i feet 
from tlm nearest building and four foot from the ground. They arc 
fully exposed to the air and. protected from tho sun's rays, hat it 
is impossible to provout min from getting at them during the 
revolving storms which occur at tho beginning of tlm south-west 
monsoon at tho closo of May. Tho readings of the thermometer arc 
supposed to bo too high ns tho construction of tho stands is not 
adapted to a tropical sun. Tho barometer nnd dry nnd wet hull 
thermometers arc in a shed in tho north-cast veranda of tin 
hospital guard-house. Tho shod is thirteen feet by six and is made 
of wooden bars two inches apart. It has a flagged floor and a pew 
in tho middle rising from tho floor to the roof. The barometer v 
suspended in the room and tho dry and wot bulb thermometers on it 
the thermometer being fonr feet eovon inches from the floor, the dn 
bulb two feet seven inches, the wot bulb boing three feel one inch fro a 
the wall. A new tower has been erected near the Gymkhana. 

Tho fort of Bolgaum, one of tho six works kopt as Governmen 
forts in tho Bombay Presidency, 1 is about tlireo quarters of a milt 
to the east of tlm town nud abont 1A miles from the camp nnd on x 
somewhat lower level. It is commanded by rising ground abou 
1000 yards to tho north. Except where the town almost abut* 
on tho fort and is about 130 yardB from its west or weakest face 
tbe ground closo to the fort is an esplanade GOO yards broad with t 
slight outward riso. Rico and sugarcane fields lie to the south iuk 
east. The forfcis about 1000 yards JongandSOO yards broad. Itisai 
irregular oval of 2000 yards perimeter, with the outer work of the 
main goto attached to it in tho form of tho mouth of n jar. It 
occupios an area of about 100 acres, and owes its principal strength 
to tho width of its stoep wot ditch and tho height of its stone walls. 

Tho ditch, at preseufc forty to fifty feet deep and about 
seventy-two feet wide, is nowhero dry, and, except during tho hot 
weather, is in most places filled with water, especially towards the 

1 Govt, of India, Mily. I>cpt. 1027 dated 37tli July. 1873. Belgaum is a station of 
occonJnrv importance and not a strs 1 te 5 iD.il point for a first clas* fortiess It Ti«« 
not to defend an arsenal l)Ut to protect an arsenal depot. It has no Govern 
went buildings of much importance. It bos been kept to maintain a hold nr, .iT' 
neighbouring districts. “ 1110 
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married men. 1 The subsidiary accommodation includes a quartor 
guard with prisoners 5 rooms and colls, canteen and coffee shops, 
school room, plunge hath, and skittle and bowling alloys. Tko 
fort has au excellent supply o£ water from forty-eight wells six 
of them public and forty-two private. The wells aro stono built and 
are generally worked by bags drawn by bullocks. Tho best water 
is said to como from a well insido tho arsonal which is uot available 
for public use. From the well outsido tho arsenal and close to tlio 
Safa mosquo water is drawn for the uso of tho troops and tho 
European residents of tho fort. a 

The fort is connected with the town and cantonment by two 
roads lending out of two gates. Tho road from tho main or north 
gate after crossing the esplanade meets tho Klmdo Bitzar road 
at tho east end of tho town, and tho road through tho now or west 
gate meets tho Dlmrwstr road and passes either through or outsido 
tho town by tho Post Offico into the Cantonment. Tho Kalndgi 
road runs south-east passing tho fort on tho north and north-east, 
while tlio Yongurla road runs west from tho main gate, meeting tho 
Kolhapur road near the Huzur Kacheri. Insido tho fort a well 
niado road, with several branches leading to tho bungalows aud tho 
barracks, passes along tho fort wall and below tlio earth works 
which support the wall. Tho conservancy arrangements iu tho fort 
arc under tho Cantonment Magistrate. A plot of laud by the sido 
of au old Musalniau burying-ground to tbo north-west of tho pond 
below tho Jail hill seetns at one tirno to have boon set apart us a 
graveyard. It coutains a tomb about five foot high dated 1821 
and several inscribed stouos whoso letters havo been effaced by 
weather. For long Europeans who havo died iu the fort have used 
tho catup burying ground. 

Tho fort contains a church, an arsenal, a commissariat yard, 

J uiblic works stores and offices, an ordnance office, ar.d a station 
ibravy. Tho chief objects of interest avo Asad Khan's Safa mosque 
and three old Jain temples. 

The fort church, called Christ Churoli, is a small building 112 feet 
long with a pleasing interior. It was built in 1S88 at a cost of 
&H35 (It3. 11,830) and contains several monuments and memorial 
windows. Its apso was designed by General Merriumn R.E. to 
commemorate tho services of 31r. C. J. Munson, C.S. Political Agent 


1 Thu hairack is oao of tlio tbreo old Jain temples in the fort. 
- lu J8(!S .in analysis of the water of this well gave : 


Chloride of .Sodium 
Sulphate of Soda 
Carbonate ofSoda 
Nitrate ot time ... 
C'ni-bonato of Lime 
Silica 

Carbonate of Magnesia 
Oxydiwblo Organic Matter 


5\")7 grains to tho gallon. 

o.<>7 

“ — * II S» 

Id „ 

•Id 11 ii 

tt'tW „ 

2-80 „ 

3 21 

•42 „ 


Total ... 22-57 „ 

Total solids hy evaporation 21-9S i Clark's degree of hardness 10° -33. Tho water 
was destitute of colour, odour, and taste, deposited hardly any sediment, and contain- 
ed traces of nitious acid. Surgcou-Major C. T. Peters, M,l). 
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in strong relief. Inside fclie bands of human figures is a band of 
rampant lions, their necks adorned with high frills. Outside of 
tlio colonettes is a band of holy swans, another of lions, and a third 
of human figures mostly on bended knees. The pillars of the inn er 
temple or shdla are square and massive, relieved by having all 
the chief fronts, the triangles on the base and neck, carved with 
flowers. The roof of the area between the four central columns is 
carved and with cut corners. The central stone is gone. In the 
front wall of this chamber, which is three and a half feet thick, are 
two small reocsscs closed by sliding stones one foot nine inches 
high. A richly carved door leads to the small antechamber in 
front of the shrine. On the under side of the door cornice is carved 
a dancing figure between two musicians. Above is a damaged 
figure which appears to have had eight arms. On each side of this 
door is a niche in the wall neatly carved in which were probably 
figures of Jain divinities or of the temple builders. The ante- 
chamber is plain with carved roof, its corners out off by four carved 
stones. The corners of the square thus formed are cut off by four 
other stones and. the central square is filled by a stone carved with 
a lotus. The door leading to the shrine is neatly carved and is in 
good preservation. The outer line of sculptures is a series of amnlT 
grinuing lions each supporting a second lion. Over the centre is a 
Jina with two fans and on the extreme top are four lions. The shrine 
contains no image but the throne on which the object of worship sat 
remains. The back of the seat which is now black uitli smoke, is carved 
to represent the usual cushionbehindJainimages. Over the cushion on 
each side of the position for the head a plant rises with many circular 
or wheel-shaped flowers. At the ends of the cushion small colonettes 
support the back rail of the throne and a lion over a man. Above 
is an elephant with riders. At each side of the shrine is a deop 
niche in the wall. In the spire above the shrine is a small square 
chamber such as is common in Jaiu temples for a second image. 

* The third Jain temple, at a short distance from the Commissariat 
enclosure, has been turned into quarters for married soldiers, with 
such additions from the outside that it is impossible to recognize it 
ns a temple. Besides these three, there seem to have been other 
temples in the for.t as many of the gate posts to houses both inside 
tho fort and outside ai'e pillars from old Jain temples. Two finely 
carved slabs were unearthed in a garden in the camp in 1874. 

Early in the present century two Ratta inscription tablets are said 
to have been removed from one of the fort temples to the museum of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The inscriptions 
were in the Old Kanarese language and very inaccurate copies of 
them have been preserved in a book belonging to the library 
of the London Mission Society's establishment at Belgaum. 
One of .the inscriptions begins with the mention of king 
Sena II. born in the Rdshtrakuta or Ratta race. The genealogy 
is then continued to the brothers Kartavirya IY. and Mallikdrjun 
who ruled together from about 1199 to 1218. Mention is then made 
of a certain king Bicha and of his sons. The inscription then 
proceeds to record grunts made in 1205 ( Shah 1127 the Itaktdlcshi 
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. Mdhinud Gawdu who Had distinguished Himself daring the siege. 1 
In a distribution, of tHe Bahmani territory made in. .1478 by tbe 
BaHmam minister Khwdja- Gawdn the country from Junnar to 
Sdtara and the forts of Goa and Belgaum were placed under the 
governorship of Fakr-ul-MuIk. 2 In 1481 the Vijaynagar king 
Narsingh attempted to recover Goa. The attack was repelled by 
Muhammad Shah Bahmani II. (1463-1518) who is mentioned as 
visiting Belgaum and 1 examining the city and for tifi cat ions * 
About 1488 Bahddur Gilani, the Bahmani governor of the 
Konkan broke into rebellion and seized Belgaum and Goa. 4 In 
1498 Bahddur Gilani was killed by an arrow and his estate 
including Belgaum was conferred on Ein-ul-Mulk Gilani. 5 In 1498 
the Bahmani territories were divided and tho estate of Belgaum 
. and the neighbouring districts were assigned to Bijapur. 0 In March 
1510 when the news of Dalboquerquo’s capture of Goa reached 
, Belgaum, the Hindus rose, drove out the Bijapur garrison and 
. resumed their former allegiance to the Vijaynagar kings. 7 In 1511 
Belgaum was taken from Ein-ul-Mulk Gilani, and, together with the 
title of Asad Khdn, was granted to Khosru Turk, a Pex-sian of the 
province, of Lar and a Shia by religion, in reward for delivering 
the young king Ismail Adil Shdh (1511-1534) from the treachery 
of his guardian Kamdl Khan Dakhani. 8 Asad Khdn held Belgaum 

- for thirty-eight years (1511-1549) during which he was the mainstay 
of Bijapur power. His is the greatest name Belgaum history can- 
boast. He is the hero of the Belgaum Musalmans and is now a 
saint whose power, so long as he is pleased by worship, keeps the 

- cholera spirit from ruining his beloved Belgaum.® In 1519 Asad 
■Khdn completed the building of the Safa Mosque in Belgaum fort, 10 
< and, in 1530, tbe wall of Belgaum fort was finished by one Yakub 
. Ali Khdn. 11 About 1535 Yusuf Khdn of Kittur accused Asad Khan 
of meditating the surrender of Belgaum fort to Burhdn Nizam’ of 

, Ahmadnagar, who, like Asad Khdn, was a Shia. Under Yusuf’s 
.advice the king summoned Asad Khun to Bijapur, but Asad Khan 
pleaded sickness and remained at Belgaum. After fruitless attempts 
to poison him, lands near Belgaum were given to Yusuf, that, when 
, the chance offered, he might seize the minister. Once near Belgaum 
while Asad was riding alone some distance ahead of his guard, 
Yusuf Khdn attacked him with a troop of horse. Asad Khdn, who 
. was a man of giant strength and a famous swordsman, single- 
handed attacked and put Yusuf Khdn and his troops to flight, and, 
with the help of his guard, made Yusuf’s. men prisoners. King 
Ibrdhim professed much anger at Yusufs conduct, confined him, 

. and asked Asad Khan to do with him what he pleased. Asad Khdn 
blamed bis own ill-luck and set Yusufs men free with presents. 12 
Taking advantage of this quarrel between Ibrdhim and Asad Khdn 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 330 ; Stokes’ Belgaum, 14. 

3 Brigga' Ferishta, H. 502-503; Scott’s Deccan, I.183-I69; 
3 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 516-517. 4 Bril? ’ 1? '” 


* Briggs' Ferishta, II. 543. 

I Commentaries ofDalboquerque, III. 37 
3 Stokes’ Belgaum, 33-31. 

II Wall Inscription see above p, 535. 


, Grant Duff’s Mardthis, 29. 

( Ferishta II. 539-543. 


s Stokes’ Belgaum, 23. 

8 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 45. 

“Mosque Inscription see above p, 538. 
13 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 89. 
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general dnty in Brigadior-Gonoral Munro'a force. After tlio 
oxplosion, fclio repair of tko twclvo-poundor battery occupied tlio 
lat of April during wbioU an oiglit-inch. mortal- was opened, the fivo 
and a half inch mortar was taken back to tho enfilading battery, and 
the approach was carried fifty yards further. Tho approach was now 
so well advanced that within 550 yurds of tho wall a breaching 
battery for two oighteon-pounders was begun and finished on tho 2nd. 
On tho morning of tho 13rd of April tho breaching battery oponod 
on tho left of thu gateway with great effect. The garrison had still 
two guns able to firo on tho side of the attack; and as they 
considerably annoyed tho breaching battery, to silenco them two 
twelve-pounders were brought into battery 100 yards to tlio loft. 
Tho enomy's guns wore silenced on tho 4th, whou a large part of 
tho outer wall to tho left of tho gato and some of the inner wall 
wero brought down. Noxt day tho destruction was still moro rapid. 
All tho batteries continued firing and shells were thrown all night 
long. Beforo daylight on the fitli a twelve-pounder was got within 
150 yards of tho gato and tho firing was kept up with ns great 
vigour as on the 5tb. Tho twolvo-poundor on tho advanced battery 
opened on tho 7th, but burst after firing fifteen rounds. Tho breach 
of the curtain was widened, tho garrison still keeping up a smart 
Gre. On the Sth tho original twolve-ponnder battery was abandoned 
and two of its iron guns wero brought into tho battery near tho 
gate. On tho Sth they opened with excellent effect on tho curtain 
to tho right, where tho enemy's giujal 1 and matchlock men had 
previously found good cover, and mado a practicable brcnch in tho 
outer wall. Seeing this breach tho commandaut sont out to pvoposo 
terms. As tho terms were not agreed to, on tho morning of tho 10th, 
tho batteries continued to firo till tho commandant surrendered at 
discretion. On tho sauio day (10th April) a detachment of British 
troops took possession of tho outer gutowny, and, on tlio eleventh 
tho Pioneers wero employed in opening both entrances, ns thoy wero 
built up within and wero strongly barricaded. On tho 12th of 
April tho garrison marched out. They acknowledged to liavo hud 
twenty killed and fifty wounded during tho siege ; tho British loss 
was twenty-three. In spito of tho want of ordinary means this 
important fort fell boforo tho energy and zeal of tho besiegers. Tho 
exertions of tho Artillary and tho men of tho 22nd Dragoons, 
serving in tlio batteries, wore unremitting, and tho labours of tho 
Pioneers wero equally meritorious in constructing, besides several 
batteries, an approach 750 yards long through extremely hard 
ground. General Munro took tho field without any staff. Ho was 
oven without an engineer, though this want was supplied by tho 
judgment and onorgy of Colonel Nowall the socond in command, 
who personally directed every operation. Tho ordnance found in tho 
fort included thirty-six pieces, mostly of largo calibre, and sixty 
wall muskets aud small brass guns. The place was woll supplied 
with stores. It was a matter of congratulation that tho garrison 


1 Lieutenant Laka (Sieges of tho Madras Army, 70) describes gin j ala as long 
matchlocks of various calibres, used us wall pieces. Xhoy arc commonly fixed like 
swivels and carry iron balls not more than a pound in weight. In the field thoy are 
sometimes carried on tho backs of camels. 
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, a place o£ no strength usofal only to protect tlio persons and 
: property of the inhabitants during incursions of pvcdatory horse, 
j There were forty irregulars undone small gun in tho fort. In 1724 
) Nag _ Savant, a son of tho great Phond Savant of S&vantvudi, 
. overran and reduced tho Chandgad potty division and established 
v a post or tlidna at Chandgad. 1 * In 1750 Chandgnd fort with 
„ Piirgad and KAlAuandigad and land valued at £500 (Rs. 5000) 
,, a year wore granted by the Kolhapur chief to SadAshivrav Bliiiu the 
v Posliwa's cousin, who, dissatisfied with his treatment at Poona, 

■ had Jnndo overtures to KolhApur and got himself appointed Pcshwa 
of Kolhapur. 3 * In 1820 Chandgad had 277 houses and 1088 
. people. 3 In 18-14 Chandgad and l’Argad were threatened by 

* insurgents but a timely reiuforcoment of irregulars saved tho forts 
‘ from attack. -1 

! Cllikodi, 16° 25' north latitudo and 74° 33' east longitudo, about 

* forty miles north of Belgaum is a largo town tho head-quarters of 
; tho Chikodi sub-division, with in 1872 a population of 6184 and in 
' 1881 of 5699. The town lies among a grouj) of hills about ton milos 
, south of the Krisknn. It is a place of considerable trade with 
i tho inland country and with RAjapur on tho RatnAgiri coast with 

4 which it is connected by a niado road passing through Nipfmi, 

5 KolhApur territory, and tho Phouda pass. Of imports rice is brought 
4 from Ajro village in KolhApur about twenty-seven miles to tho 
j south-west by MusnhnAn dealers. It is also carted from Belgaum 
i and Dhundshi inDhurwar by Chikodi Lingdynts who visit these plnces 
j to sell tobacco and chillies. Wheat is imported from Bagalkot and 
? Gulodgudd in South Bijdpur in exchange for molasses, and cocoanuts, 
i curry-stuff, dates, spices, and salt from RAjapur in RatnAgiri. Many 
' kinds of cloth aro brought from Bombay by Marwar Vanis who 

havo opened shops in tho town. Of exports cottou, hemp, molasses, 
t and tobacco go to RAjapur, sugav to Poona, betel leaves 5 chillies and 
, fccbacco to Belgaum and Dhuudslii, and molasses to Bagalkot aud 
: Gulcdgudd in South Bijdpur. Tho chief industries are tho weaving of 
ordinary women's robes kcadkerchiefs and tho lower kind of blankets 
and waistcloths, and there is a little work in brass and coppor. - 
» Superior hand-woven cloth is also imported from Bijdpur. A fow 
‘ Chikodi goldsmiths have a local name for their skill in setting 
diamouds. Tho busy mouths of brisk trado aro February March 
and April! A weekly market is hold throughout the year on 
Thursdays whon gram, millet, rico, wheat, and salt aro sold by 
Jains, Linguyats, nud MaratlinH. Besides tho rovonno aud police 
offices of tho Chikodi sub-division tho town has a post office, a 
subordinate judge's court, and a small mud fort. Of five schools 
tkreo aro government and two privato. Of tho three government 
schools two, an anglo-vcruacular and a primary school are for boys, 
aud one a vernacular school is for girls. Between tho fort and tho 


1 Stokes' Belgium), ,19. 

3 Stokes’ Bulganin, .10. SncUsliivniv soon after resigned ins appointment under 

KolhApur aud returned as piimc minister to I’oona. 

* .Marshall’s Statistical lioports, 70. * Stokes’ Belgaum, 8D. _ 

8 Butol leaves worth about £700 aro grown in six or seven hotel loaf gardens in 
tho'town of Chikodi and scut to Belgaum. 
n 80—70 
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tho fall tho river is n rapid with u slope of 43' in 2000', fclio steepest 
part baiug closo abovo the crest of the falls. Except in its width 
aiul the colour of its water tho gouoml features of the full, its height, 
shape, aud tho rapid above, are much like those of Niagara. As 
abovo the fulls tho Gliatpmblia has a drainage area of over a thou- 
sand miles, much of it with a very heavy rainfall, tho volume of 
water in tho July floods is probably greater than that of most of tho 
world-famed waterfalls. In tho great flood of tho 15th of July 1882, 
the highest siuco 1822 which is said to have been a few feet higher, 
the greatest clopih ou tho crest was twenty feet and tho discharge 
at tho falls was 185,700 cubic feet or 8800 tons a second. 1 With 
tlio close of tho rainy season the quantity of water rapidly declines. 
In November tho average discharge is about 700 cubic foot a second, 
in December 250 cubic feet, aud in Jauuary au averagoof 170 cubic 
feet or -1] tons. 

During tho rains tlio thick reddish brown water swcops far over 
tho brink of tho cliff and falls with a dull roar which enu be heard 
for miles. The broken water and heavy brown spray shoot almost 
to tho top of the fall and hide most of il from below or in front. 
Tho fine spray often rises several hundred feet over the crest of tho 
rocks aud, blown by tho wind, fulls in heavy showers. During tho 
rains almost a liner sight than tho falls is to stand on tho water level 
near tho crust of tho full, and looking up the steep rapid, to lot tho 
monster waves fill tho view to tho sky line, raging in wild tumult, 
uud, against the mighty rocks, dashing in lofty columns of spray 
with a roar which deadens tho deep buss of tho falls. Tho lulls aro 
in greatest beauty between October aud December. Tho water is 
clour, tho rockots aud spray dazzlo liko snow, or, when the sun is 
low, gleam in brilliant bows, and tho pool is u lovely green warmed 
by a brownish tint caught from tho rich reddish lino of tlio high 
wall-liko cliffs Hint rise a hundred tout abovo tho crest of tho fall. 
According to tho quantity of water tiioy form two or three separate 
'fulls. One of tlio fulls is unbroken throughout its descent aud its 
greater speed contrasts pleasingly with the neighbouring fall which 
is partly broken about half-way down. From tlio cliffs in places 
through clefts in tho rock, gush jots of water each keeping down to 
tho pool a fresh green ribbon of water plants. Flocks of blue rock 
pigeons eirclo iu mid-air almost liko butterflies, tho face of tlio rocks 
is alive with little brown red-laced monkeys, and groat fish lie husk- 
ing near tlio surface of tho pool. Oil either side of tho pool aro hugo 
masses of x'oclc fallen from tho crest of tho cliff ami washed to one 
side by the mighty force of tlio water. The pool has a greatest 
breadth of about 000 feet aud a greatest depth of forty-three feet 
below fair weather and of sixty-five feet below high flood level. 
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1 '1 S..it is Mu. I it. r in Hood represents a mw.* of water 200 time* tlio ordinary How 
of tho l’houiea falling from a height equal to tlio top of tho tower of tho Bombay 
High Coutt. In twenty-one fccoutU tho iliseharge noultl form a volmnoof Mater 
cipial to tlio man of tho Bombay Secretariat anil in one minute wou Id flood three 
and a half square miles ono inch deep. Taking, ns determined by Captain Jfuwbold 
in 18 It, oiie-lifWeth of tho bulk of tho wo tor os cloy in suspension, thu sediment of 
tlio river in full Hood would ia b.icuticu minutes form o moss as large as tho Secre- 
tariat building. 
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country round to worship and hatha in tho pot-holes and enjoy a 
half religious picnic. Soiuo of the lower ordoi’s hold the falls in 
great dread. Awful demons live in a temple at .the bottom of the 
pool, whose waters abound in enormous and fierce crocodiles. 

Tho river hanks on each side of tho fall have long been a chosen 
site for temples. The earliest buildings havo probably disappeared. 
Even of those from the ninth to tho thirteenth centuries, ouly 
fragments' aro left on the stcop slope of tho north bank of tho river, 
overgrown by priokly pear and other thorn bushes. On the south 
or right bank of the river, reached by a flight of fifteen stops, is tho 
largo temple of Malidlingcshvar (70'x42'). It is a plain structure 
with eight porches, each of which has three pillars, with a vow of 
single pairs iusido. Tho temple is built of largo stones, and tho 
ceilings nx*o flat. Pour pillars in tho centra of tho hall or mnndap 
are 8' 9" high exclusive of the brackets, and havo square bases, 
octagonal mouldings, then a square plain block, round nock and 
capital, and a square abacus. Tho pillars of tho porches havo round 
smooth shafts. Tho brackots of tlio capitals have the cobra ornament. 
On each side of tbo door leading into tbe antechamber is a 
perforated panel. On tho door posts door-keepera with four hands 
hold the trident or trishul and the drum or damru. Two smaller 
door-lccopers bear tho mace and- fruit and on the walla behind 
them is Knrtiksvdmi on tlio right and perhaps Brahma with a maco 
in his right hand on the left. Tho shrino door is plain and tho back 
of tlio hall or mandap has been repaired since tho tomplo was built. 
The outside of tbo roof is much injured. In tbo east porch is a 
long inscription in Old Kunarese characters, hut so besmeaved with 
paint that parts of it cannot ho read. Tho date, which appears to 
bo about 1153, is educed, but tho inscription belongs to tho seventh 
Eatta chief K&rtavivya III. (1 1-13 -1104). Another inscription in 
one of tho temples is dated 1087 ( S/tak 1009 Prabhava aamvatsara) 
and belongs to the fifth Hatta chiof Kannukaira II. (1082-1090). 

On the east opposite tho shrine is another tomplo with four square 
old looking columns insido and four perfectly plain shafts in front. 
Behind tho second pair of columns at tho entrance to an open 
fronted antechamber to tho shrino aro two pillars of the usual 
broken square form. Tho door to the shrino is somewhat elaborately 
carved with two male and two female figures below on the posts. On 
tho step n^e two conch shells forming the bud of a flower os in Vaishnav 
temple: in Jain temples of Nemindtli tho twonty-secondtirthankar. 

The ah joutaius a ling. Behind the door are largo holes for a 
massivi and the walls aro of groat thickness. On tho east sido 
is- a shelf .and below it is the water conduit. The pillars are all 
single blocks and tho teraplo appears much older than that now 
in use. Behind this tomplo is a small shrino facing east with ante- 
chamber and porch about six feet high insido. Tho shrine door is 
tastefully carved and has a Ganpati on the linteL It has square 
pillars. Tho oulsido walls havo fallen away. South of this and facing 
north is another apparently very old shrine. It has four pillars in the 
floor and a veranda with pilastors and two columns in antis. Tho 
tomplo is on tho model of a Buddhist cave, and though tho walls 
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It records tho. grant of land and cash endowments to a temple of 
Hemmcshvar in the district of Kirusampgadi. 1 * 

Gudalgi village, nine miles north of Afclmi, is noted for two 
Lingilyat ‘spirit-scaring gods, Kudsidh and Padsidk Tho person 
possessed with a spirit is brought before the gods on three no-moon 
nights ono after another. Every timo ho is brought tho possessed 

? arson cries out bitterly as though beaton and Bays * I will go, 
will go.’ Tho spirit is believed to Icavo tho patient on tho third 
no-moon visit. 

Halsi, or Halasige, in the I3idi sub-division about ton miles 
Eonth-enst of Kh&iilpur, with in 1881 a population of 2500, is an old 
town, tho chiof capital of the Early Kadambas (a.d. 500) and a 
minor capital of tho Goa Kadambas (980-1250). Tho town has no 
manufactures and no trndo except in rice and plautains. Halsi has 
three largo temples two, Yardhnarsimh’s and Suvarnoshvar’s in tho 
town and the third ltaiueslmr’a on a hill about two miles to tho west. 
Vardhnai’simh’s is an old Vaislmav templo (90' x 5-1') ascribed to 
Jakliandcharya. Suvarneshvar’sisa good sized buildingout d£ repair. 
Somcshvai^s is a small tornplo on tho hill with a sacred pool. Tho 
temple is hold in great local veneration and a Soma sacrifice was 
porformed hero as late as about 1870. Tho sacrifice lasted about 
ton days and was attended by about 2000 persons. A yearly fair 
is held at tho templo on the full-inoou of A'shvin or Soptcmbcr- 
. Octobor wbon about 2000 people assernblo. On tho full-moon of 
Kurt Ik or November, the palanquin of Varuhnarsimli is carried to 
tho templo of Rauxeshvar attended by about 500 persons. In tho 
temple of Vnrahnnrsiuih, on a stone tablet about ten feet high 
by three feet broad, is an inscription. For a third from tho top 
tho tablot is covered with a largo sculpturo representing Narsiml), 
Lalcshmi, and other figures. Tho inscription covers an equal portion 
in tiro middle and tho rest of tho stono is blank. Tho wilting 
extends over sixty lines in two parts recording two different gifts in 
different years. The first part of thirty-six lines bears date Thursday 
tho new mo on of AsMdh or Juno- July in tho year 4270 of tho 
Kali ago (a,d. 1169). It records tho gift, by tlie sixth Goa Kadamba 
king Perinddi or Sbivchitt (1147 -1175), of Sindvalli villago in tho 
Kalgiri subdivision of tlie Palsi or Halsi district, 3 for tbo performance 
in the rites of tho holy Narsiinh whoso shrino had been established 
of the pure city of Palsi or Halsi by Matayogi who had practised 

1 •The details of tho grant arc : In tho fourteenth year, some rico land, a flower 
.garden near tho kiug’a betel plantation, two houses, a monastery, a house where jars 
are made, a man a or four «cra of oil for every oil mill to bo devoted to tho god’s 
lamp, and a further quantity of oil from all tho oil mills in tho village. The donor of 
this grant is tho kiug’a dundndyak or head of tho police. Tho grant uiudo in tho 
seventeenth year is lost but tho donors arc given as the merchants of ono village and 
' the people of nine villages, thirty -sis travelling merchants, some head merchants, 
_ some basketmakers .mil cultivators. The twenty-sixth year grant records the gift of 
atoll at the rate of twenty for every loaded cait. The donors arc the merchants 
of the four towns which constitute the district of Kirusampgddi. Journal Bombay 
Branch lloyal Asiatic Sooioty, IX. 300-403. Dr. Burgess (Lists, 43) notes another 
Kddamba grant at GoliliaUi dated Kallyuga 4283 or A.D. 1181. 

. 3 Journal Bombay Branch lloyal Asiatic Sooioty, IX. 2C2, 278-284. . For tho 
interchange of p and h in Kdnarcsc sec Rico's Mysore, 1. 303. Tho Kdlgiri mentioned 
in this inscription, which has not been identified, may bo Ptolemy’s (Ad). 150) Kalligcris 

which seems to have belonged to this payt of the country. 
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power* He renounced allogianco to Bijupur, assumed the indopon- 
dent title of eatatoliolder or samsthdnik, and by frequent oncroack- 
meats gained a firm bold over bis district. On tbe Moglial 
\ destruction ofBijapur in 1GS7 Hukori was the only part ofBelgaum 
.] that remained to tbe Mavatbds, and it continued to bo beld by an 
»' independent clesdi the ancestor of tbo presont Vontdmurikar. In 
■ ' 3 763 Mddhavruo the foartb Peshwa (1761-3 772) reducod the Hukeri 
\ desdi, and, with other parts of tbo Karndtak, [handed his district 
' to tbo Kolhdpur chief on condition of receiving a yearly presont or 
'1 nazcir of £50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000). 1 In 1769 Mdtlkavrao Peshwa, 

' enraged by the continual inroads of Kolhapur marauders, doprivcd 
ij Kolhapur of Hukci*i and in 1770 appointed a mdmlatddr of bis 
; own. 2 In 1791 Captain Moor found Hnkeri a poor town with a 
: poor Mnsabndn population. It belonged to Parslmram Bhuu and 
bore clear traces of former greatness. Captain Moor notes its tombs, 

- tbreo of thorn of superior workmanship, and soveral wells and 
’ cisterns.* In 180-1 Hukori with tbo Chikodi and Mauoli sub-divisions 
: wero given by tbo Posbwa to the Nipitni desdi in rownrd for help 

- rendered to General Wellesley. 1 In 1827 Captain Clunc3 notices 
! Hukeri on tbo Poona- Belgaum road belonging to Kolhapur, with 

300 bouses, twenty shops, and an aqueduct. 

Hull, about five miles east of Saundatti, with in 3S72 a population 
of" 2118 and in 1S81 of 1299, is an old plnco with temples and 
inscriptions. Tbo chief object of interest in tlio village is a hand- 
! sorno but ruined temple of Paucblingdov originally a Jain hasti. 

Tbo temple is in three parts a largo outer mahy-cornored ball or 
. vuindap (51' X 45') witli three porches and twenty-two pillars, four 
of tbe pillars in a central group, twelve round thoso, and two at each 
of the porches. The outer hall leads to an inner hall (41' 9" x 25') 
with a triple slirino at the back aud one at encli side. T’ho Jina 
' figures, corresponding to tko figures of Ganpati over the shrine doors 
■ 6f a Shaivito temple, have been hewn oil all the lintels except that 
’ over tho entrance to the slirino at the south end which has the finest 
' door. Tho temple faces east aud bus on two of its outer hall pillars 
Kdnarese inscriptions probably written when tho tomplo came to 
bo used by Lingdyats. Except in some compartments with carved 
lotuses tho roofs are plain. Tho temple probably belongs to about 
a.d. 1100. At the foot of tho liill to tho north of tho village 
is a group of temples in ruins, probably of about the same age. 
One of these, built o£<bard compuct bluish stone, has a hall about 
' forty-three feet from north to south. Tho four contval pillars, except 
the snake on the bracket, are similar to thoso at Belgaum. 5 The 
short pillars on tho screen are of different forms, some six-sided 
some eight-sided aud some round. Tho door of tho slirino is of 
porphyry richly carved, and, on the lintel is Sliri or Lakshmi with 
: elephants pouring water over her. Standing against the ruins 

i. of an old temple close by, is a largo inscription, in good preserv- 
ation, All round are fragments of buildings with pillars of tho 


» Stokes’ Belgaum, 52. * Stokes' Belgaum, 52. 3 Moor’s Narrativo, 14 - 15. 

* Stokes’ Belgaum, 70. * Scoafcovo Bolgauui, pp. 539-5-JD, 
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ally found. Nauasrihob,' tho fatlier of tlio present desui was a groat 
sportsman and every year generally killed several tigers. In 1095 
tlio Italian traveller Gemelli Careri • going from Bolgaum -to Goa 
passed tlio night in a wood near what ho calls tho village of 
Jiiraboti. Tho village belonged to a say that is desui as tho 
Moghals allowed somo lords to possess these barren countries for a 
yearly tribute. 1 * 

Jogi Hill, about 875 feet above tho plain, lies about a milo south- 
west of Chikodi. It has no cultivation either on its sides or on its 
Hat unfortified top. It is infested with wolves and jackals. 

Jugal, about fifteen miles north-east of Chikodi, is a largo village 
on tho Krishna with in 1872 a population of 2367 aud in 1831 of 
2281. The village lias an old tomb of a Musalman saint named 
Masabati. In memory of tho saint a yearly fair is held in tho seventh 
Musalindu month Rajah and is attended by 2000 to 3000 peoplo. Tho 
village has a Kunareso school. 

julpen Hill, about 730 feet above tho plain, stands near Ilirclcodi 
village from miles from Chikodi. It is a fiat baro hill with a fiat 
top on which millets of both sorts are grown by Lingdyats and 
Holorus. Tho hill is infested with wolves aud jackals. 

Ka'bur, about twelvo miles south-west of Chikodi, is a largo 
garden village, with in 1872 a population of 2722 aud in 1881 
of 2143. Tho village lies on a channel which waters about 
fifty gardens within tho limits of tho village. Tho prod uco is 
sugarcane, vegetables, and, except rice, all varieties of grain. Tho 
village lias an old ruined templo of Ishvnrdov ( 128' X 48') with an 
inscription which has not been raado out. Outside tho villago aro 
two ruined tombs or gliumats believed to belong to Moghul times. 
The Pooua-Louda or Belgaum brunch of tho West Deccan railway 
will havo a second class station called Chikodi lload near Kabul* 
forty-four miles north-cast of Belgaum station. 

* Ka'droli villago on tho Malprabha about six miles south of 
Sampgaon, with in 1881 a population of about 1G0Q, has in tho 
bed of tho river a temple of Shauknrliug of about tho toutli century. 
The temple, of which oxcopt tlireo shrines und an autcelinmbor 
nothing remains intact, is built of largo black stones. Tho central 
shrine is about eight feet and each of tho sido shrines livo feet 
six inches squu.ro. The roofs aud capitals of columns have been 
washed* away by tho rivor. Excopt a few letters on ouo of tho 
columns and on an old looso imago of Gaupati tho templo has no 
inscription. In tho veranda of a modern tomplo in tho villago 
is an inscribed stono tablet (l' 8" broad and 6' high) which origin- 
ally stood iu front of tho Shaukarling templo but was moved 
into the villago for safety. At tho top of tho slab nro a ling 
with a priest in tho middle, tho bull Nanili with tlio sun above 
it to tho loft, nnd a cow and calf with tho moon abovo thorn to 
tho right. Tho inscription is iu Old Kanareso letters oxcollontly 
preserved. Tho language is Sauskrit but tbc idiom and inflexions 
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bankers of Degtlmve village wbioli has been 'granted for ever to' 
Br&hinans/* The 'parties agreod to this, and, on Sunday the dark 
seventh of jLshddh or June- July,, in the same year (1188), in front 
of the templo of Mallikarjun of Degdmve, Shivshakti underwent the 
rjed-hot ploughshare ordeal, and made oath that the piece of land, 
Alakolauakeyi, belonged from of old to the god Kalleslivav of Attibavi; 
wliilo Kalyiinsliakti taking tlio sacred symbols on his head, declared 
that it was the property of the original place god. Next day, Monday* 
the eighth of the same dark fortnight, the Degamve bankers, meeting 
in the assembly hall aud examining Shivshakti’s hand decided that 
he had won ms causo, that Kalyanshakti had lost it, and that the 
plot of ground called A/lakolanakeyi belonged to the god Kalleshvar 
of Attibdvi, , and they gave a certificate of success to Shivshakti. 
The inscription then goes on to. state that one Sdntana Nayaka built 
tho temple of Kalleshvar of Attibdvi. and bought and granted 
the wet crop land called Alakolana and also somo untillcd land for 
incense, offerings, and lights for the god and for repairs. Some 
other cash gifts are also mentioned by gardeners reapers and 
cultivators. Among other gifts were a visa 2 for every animal load 
and an aravisa for every man load. 3 4 

The chief interest of Kittur is its fort. In 1825'Lieutenant Lawe, 
the superintending engineer of forts, described Kittur as a weak and 
ruined fort consisting of a lower fort and a citadel. The lower fort, 
which was uneven rooky and full of large pits, occupied one-sixth of 
the space of Belgaum fort. Nearly half of this space was taken 
up with the remains of the wet ditch and rampart of an older 
fortification. . Tho upper fort or citadel, with a deep quarry in its 
centre had. one-tenth the area of Bolgaum fort, and was too small 
to accommodate even a single building. The fortifications consisted 
of a mud rampart seven feet thick, faced with loose stone for about 
‘one-third .of its 'height. The scarp had in mauy places fallen and 
tho counterscarp was very low. The parapet which was not more 
than three feet high was entirely built of mud. With reference to 
a proposal to abandon Belgaum and fix' the military cantonment at 
Kittur Lieutenant Lawe found entirely in favour of Belgaum. Kittur 
fort was ruined, low, aud exposed, its yearly ropairs would amount 
to about £500 (Rs. 5000), and in the first instance about £80,000 
(Rs.8,00,000) would be wanted to make the fort secure. Nor had 
Kittur any good buildings, not even the needful space for barracks 
for 700 men. 1 Three years later (182S) Oolonol Welsh, who was iu 
charge of the Karnatak Meld Force, formed a very different opinion 
of - Kittur. To his mind tho ruined works of Kittur fort were 
extraordinarily strong.' The upper battery was a strong citadel 
nowhore commanded though conspicuous for many miles in every 
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1 Dcgimvo village is three miles south. west of Kittur. It has an old an d elaborately 

carved temple._Seo above p. 554. 

. - A vim is either fivo sere or one-sixteenth of something which is not specified. 
Mr. J. F. Fleet, C. S., C.I.E. . 3 Jour. B. B. ft. A. Soe. IX, 307-300. 

4 Only two buildings in tho lower fort were capable of being turned into on 
arsenal and a hospital for about seven companies of native troops. Tho other houses 
and huta were poor and dirty. ’ - 
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casualties were three killed and twenty-five wounded, Among the 
killed was Mr. Munro, the sub-collector of SboMpur and nephew of 
Sir Thomas Munro. 1 The-ffittar state thus lapsed to Government. 

In 1828 Colonel "Welsh, then commanding the Doab "Field Force, 
describes Kittur as formerly a flourishing town and beautiful fort 
in a moat fertile spot. It was a heap of rums but still worth seeing 
as the ruins showed that it onee was a place of great strength. 
Two-thirds of the palace was ruined but what remained served to 
show its former splendour. The chief porch was 100 foot long by 
thirty feet wide supported on beautiful teak pillars. Tbo roof was 
very fine of massive carved teak and the other parts of tho building 
above and below had long narrow rooms all neatly finished. 
Beautiful granite slabs were lying about, one line of them ton feet by 
beven all perfectly smooth. 3 

lu 1S29 another widespread rising took place at Kittur, This 
rising was headed by one Rnyappa a village watchman of Sangoli 
village twelve miles north of Kittur, a retainer of tho Kittur desdi 
who had received a pardon for his share in tho 1824 outbreak. 
Rendered desperate by the confiscation of his service land end 
exasperated by a quarrel with tho clerk of his village^ Rayappa 
gathered many disaffected people round him, and, taking the boy wbo 
was alleged to have been adopted by tho late desdi , "attempted to raise 
a revolt with the object of restoring the indopondonce of Kittur. 
Rayappa began by burning the mamTatdsir's offico at Bidj, and, aftor 
troubling the Khdndpur and Snrapgaon sub-divisions for four months, 
was eventually betrayod and hanged at Nandgad. His betrayers 
were rewarded with lands. 3 


Kongnoli, on the Belgaum-KolLdpur road about twenty-two 
miles north-west of Ghikodi, is a finding town of some importance 
with in 1872 a population of 5140 and in 2881 of 5082, Tho town 
lies m the extreme north-west corner of the distinct on the south 
bank of the Dudliganga a feeder of tho Krishna. IConguoli has a 
- travellers bungalow, a rest-house, a post offico, and two Government 
schools, one anglo-vernacular and the other for girls. The town has 
a large trade sending rice to Belgaum and various places in Kolhapur 
and importing cloth, date, salt, spices, and sugar through the 
Katnagm ports of Rdjdpuc and Vengurla. A weekly market is bold 

onnn T onjE! co , tioa ' y“'Q. grain, molasses, aud tobacco and from 

2000 to 3000 cattle form the chief articles of trade. The weaving 
o women g robes, waistcloths, and inferior blankets are tho only 
industries. Before the 1876-77 famine paper was made at Kongnoli, 
hut during the famino many of tho paper-makers left and tho 
industry has died. 
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right angles to the chamber by laying down two stone slabs three to ChapterXIV. 
fire feofcSong, about two feet high, and one foot to eighteen inches Places, 
apart, and on these two slabs laying a third to form a roofed passage. Ko!fSim . 

In the chief group of fifty only seven have their largo covering stone cett-Tombt. 
and of the seven only five have passages more or less complete. 

Over each cell-tomb a cairn of small stones and earth seems 
originally to have been piled probably forming a somisphcncaL or 
domed mound about eight feet high. In almost every case romams 
of these mounds or covers are seen. Many of the chambers are 
ruined and of some only a few stones are loft, the large slabs having 
probably been taken for building. Some of the hotter preserved 
chambers were surrounded by a square rough-hewn stono kerb 
which in some instances is in fail' order. In ono measured instance 
the kerbed space, formed by stones four to five feet long by six 
inches thick, measured thirty-four feet by thirty-three. This kerb 
was probably a plinth on which the covering mound rested which 
in soma cases seems to have been carefully built of rough stono 
boulders set in mud. 1 An examination of the magnetic bearing of 
the axes of these chambers showed that of forty-eight chambers in 
the main group the axes of ten pointed duo north, of thirty-two 
pointed west of north, in one case as much as 84° west, hut most 
were much nearer north than west. The remaining six pointed 
east of north one as much as 27° east and tho rest only a few 
degrees east. This variation in direotion is probably due either to 
carelessness or to the fact that the north was taken from the cast as 
fixed by the sun rising on days when the sun rose either north or 
south of east. 

The people call them Pandavs' houses and say the Pdndavs 
built them as sun shades. 2 Tho complete or almost complete 
weathering away of the mounds of earth and stones which originally 
covered these burial-rooms shows that they must bo of great ago. 

KLs lcoune is the Kanareso for a room and uru, is a village, it seems 
probable that the village takes its name from its cell-tombs or burial 
rooms and that Konnur means the Boom- village. 3 To find what were 
thinner arrangements of these cell-tombs number forty-six of tho 
mum group was opened. It had clearly never been touched. Thero 
wero marked remains of the encasing or covering mound, the top 
stone or roof was unmoved, and the inside of the cell was filled or 
neM^filled; In some respects this coll was different from most 

1 It may be suggested that the object of this stone fenco, of tho circle of stones 
wmnd other old bunal heaps (Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. -111.410), and of the 
Uuddhist rail was to ward evil influences from tho dead. The early guardian form of 
Me idea senna to li>o in the circle of atones each’the homo of a ehindi or watchman 
winch surround tho central stone in which lives Votdl tho early or primitive Deccan 
KonkauShlv. (Compare Bombay Gazetteer, Poona Statistical fiT WaU 
- P.mdav bouses may bo compared tho MalabAr name Pdndu knlia 

U2 'wT dcSCrib0d by Babb S ton - Transactions Bombay Literary 

3 Tho form Kontu «.» which (Journal Bom. Br. Eoy, As. Soc. X 180 "an 

“vevXge 0 . VlUafi ' 1 ia * Wclftl1 COntury ,n6cr *Bhmis, may perhaps Incan mom ot 
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bastions all in good- order. Tlie gates were so placed as not to 
' be seen on entering the fort. The fort contained tlie ruins of a 

* large number of bouses and was uninhabitod. The water-supply 
' was not plentiful, and the fort aiforded no protection agninst sholl3« 

Tho committee were of opinion tbat from tho good order of tbe works 
1 tbe fort was strong and if well-garrisoned was capable of making 
a good defence . 1 Heavy ordnauco would, they thought, bo necessary 
for its capture. 

Inside tbe fort aro tbe remains of some temples, tbo obiof of 
which are to Hauumnn and Udachava. The roof of tbo vestibule 
of Hnnumdn's temple is carved in compartments or panels with, 
a net-work. of snakes. < At either ond aro curiously carved stonos 
about a foot square on which aro represented triple-bodied - 
dolphins. Tbo Udachava templo has an inscription dated 1252 of 
the seventh Dovgiri Yadav king Kanhara or Krishna (1217-1200). 
To the west of tho town in an enclosure surrounded by a high 
wall, are the temples of Panehliug Dov. They consist of oiglit 
temples' two very small and two larger thau the rest. One of 
, these two is a triple temple, Jain in style. Except tho spii’O 
it is well preserved. The roofs have now become flat and a clumsy 
lion is placed over the front or north face. On tho lintel of 
the doorway of one of the others is Lakshmi with her elephants. 
The other large templo facing the rest is regarded os tho chief of 

* the group. It lias a dark inner hall or matulap and an open outer 
hall with several carved stones and a large inscription on a stone 
tablet. The inscription is dated 1223 and belongs to tho fifth 
Dcvgiri Yadav king Singhan IL (1209-12-17). Thcso Panehliug 
temples are built of coarse-grained stouo and aro in no way remark- 

. able for carving. From tho snake head on tho bracket and tho 
general stylo, apart from, tho inscriptions, tho temples appear to 
belong to tho end of tho twelfth century or perhaps a little earlior. 

■, ■ Dyeing is practised by nine or ten familios of the Bangui* caste. 
They dye cotton and yarn rod green yellow and dark bluo. - Tho 
white yarn is first dipped in water mixed with oil und tho ashes of 
the prickly pear. Six dippings are necessary to perfect tho colour, 
but more than two or three dippings are seldom given. Tho yarn 
thus dipped is mado into bundles called has. The bundles aro 
soakud for a night in a kettle containing water which has boon 
mixed with the powder of siiranja. the roots of a plant growing in 
Sholapur, in tho proportion of a slier of suranju to each has. Next 
morning the has of yarn is dipped in the river which gives to the 
water a piquant flavour which is much liked by drinkers. The yarn 
is then laid in the sun spread on smooth specially prepared stones 
and 13 dried five to ten days. This part of tho process is very 
pleasing to tho people of Munoli. Tho air is filled with a soft 
soothing perfume?- > ‘ . 

The earliest mention of Manoli is as ilunipur or Munivalli in 
a stonp inscription of the sevonth Devgiri Y&dav king Krishna . 2 


1 According to some accounts this sweet dyo was formerly used in Snundatti and 

c tho town its ll.-unn „„ *i.„ f r; . i. J 


- — lxjuj a weeb uvu woa i 

gavathGtown its name Surjandhvarli or tho fragrant. 

3 Bombay Archeological Survey, Second Report, 233, 
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has heon built, to which people in want of children money or health 
come from great distances. Husbandmen, too, on their way to the 
Nandgad market stop to promise Rayappa an offering if their grain 
sells well. 1 

Naul Tirth. See Sogal. 

Tfesargi, on the Belgaum- Kaladgi road about seven miles north 
of Sampgaon, with in 188 1 a population of 2102, has a travellers’ 
bungalow and a fine old ruined temple of Basav. The town has a 
weekly marketonMonday, and weaving and bangle-making industries. 
A fair is held at the Basaveshvar templo once in twelve years. 
The temple has an inscription dated 1219 of tho Ratta chieftain 
Kdrtavirya IY. (1199-1218). The inscription records the building 
of three ling temples by Bachoyanayak a local officer in charge of 
the Nesargi group of six villages. Tho inscription also mentions 
various grantsof land tithes and duties made over for the maintenance 
of these temples at the command of Kdrtavirya. 2 In 1791 Captain 
Moor calls lSesargi the little village of Nesauri where Captain Little’s 
detachment halted fifteen miles from Pddshdhpur. 3 In his pursuit 
of Dhundia Vdgh in 1800 General Wollesley was joined nt Ncsargi 
by tho desdi of Nipdni with 300 horse and 100 infantry. 1 

Nipa'ni, 16° 23' north latitude and 74° 20' east longitude, on 
tho Belganm-Kolhilpur road about forty miles north of Belgaum 
and thirteen miles west of Chikodi, is a large municipal town with 
in 1872 a population of 9371 and in 1881 of 9777. Besides tho 
municipality Nipdni has a travellers’ bungalow, a rest-houso, a post 
office, four schools, a library, and a dismantled fort. Tho 1872 
census showed a population of 9371 of whom 8167 wore Hindus 
119S Musalmdns aud six Chvistians. Of 9777 tho 1881 population 
8735 wore Hindus, 1039 Musalmdns, and three Christians. Tho 
town has a large trade and a crowded weekly market on Thursdays. 
* It has about 100 traders Lingayats, Jains, Sbimpis, Mdrwdr and 
Gujarat Ydnis, and Brahmans with capitals varying from £500 to 
‘ £2500 (Rs. 5000-25,000). Of imports rice comes from Belgaum. 
and Kolbdpur ; betelnuts, cardamoms, and pepper from Havig traders 
at Sirsi in Kdnara ; cattle from the ueignbouring villages on tho 
Krishna ; cocoanuts and datos salt spices sugar and copporsheets from 
Bhatids, Gujardt and Mdrwar Yduis, and Musalmdns of Yengurla 
and Rdjdpur; and cloth brass vessels catechu nutmeg almonds 
and cloves from Bombay and Poona traders. Of exports largo 
' quantities of molasses and. some tobacco, chillies, hemp, and cotton 
gotoRdjupur in Ratudgiri. On the market day two to three thousand 
cattle are offered for salo and people from the 1 neighbouring 
villages come in large numbers to buy and sell. Waistclotbs, 
women’s robes, and cheap blankets are made in the town. The 
municipality was established in 1854 aud in 1882-83 had an income 
of £1052 (Rs. 10,526) and an expenditure of £1726 (Rs. 17,265), 
The chief sources of income were octroi and taxes on houses aud 
animals, and the chief items of expenditure were water wox’ks and 
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2 Jour. Bom. Br. Boy. As, Soo. 250-259, 
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enraged his people that when General Hnnro was near Nipdni the 
heads of most of the desai’s villages asked him to let them pass to 
the English. They wanted no help. All they asked was leave to 
drive out the desai’ s garrisons, and the promise that they would not 
be allowed to pass back under the desai. In accordance with his 
arrangement with the people General Munro for two years held 
parts of Atbni belonging to the Nipdni desai. In parts of Parasgad 
which had been lately resumed by- the Peshwa, when the. people 
submitted to General Munro, they made a special stipulation that 
they were not to be again placed under the desai. - 
In 1819 Mr. -Elphiustone represented the Nipdni chief as turbulent 
and discontented by the loss of Ghikodi and Manoli but conscious 
of hia own weakness. In 1S22, from his indifference, Mr. Chaplin 
suspected him of secretly hoping to. profit by the unsettled state of 
Kolhdpur. In 1 823 Mr. Elpliinstone found him the only discontented 
landholder in the Karndtak. He was cruel and furious in passion, , 
harsh and unrelenting in the management of his estate, and deaf 
to the remonstrances of his people. In spite of these faults, -with 
Europeans -lie was frank and gentlemanlike, good humoured, and 
cordial. In 1827 Colonel Welsh the commandant of the Doab 
Field Force describes him as a very affable though poor prince and 
a distinguished soldier. He lived in a respectable palace within a 
doubled walled citadel with a wet ditch all round. His little fortress 
was a perfect model and he had begun a large fort of which this 
was .to be the citadel. 1 After spending a large sum he abandoned 
the project but the work of some of the completed bastions was very 
solid. A half-finished palace also stood near the farther extremity 
of the projected fortifications with a fine stone wall and a large 
reservoir near it. Ho had also built some waterworks which supplied 
water to tko town and the fort by aqueducts leading from springs in 
a range of bills three miles west. 2 In 1828 Colonel Welsh calls Appa 
Desdi his favourite of all the Maratha chiefs, indeed of all the native 
.princes ho had ever known. He had a frank and dignified manner 
and was said- to be a favourite of Sir John Malcolm. 3 

'In 1831 the chief, whom age 'and a feeling of the power of 
Government had kept quiet if not well disposed, endeavoured to 
impose a child on Government as his heir. It was discovered that 
one of his wives Tdibdi had been taken to a house in Nipdni, on the 
pretence that Bhe was about to bear a child. A widow, who expected 
soou to bo delivered, was also taken to the house ; and when the child 
was born bo was placed in Tdibdi's arms, and said to be her offspring. 
The widow was murdered. Information of this intrigue and crime 
was givon by the owner of. tbe house in which it took place, and he 
soou aftor died with suspicious suddenness. His story was confirmed 
by the discovery of the widow's body. In consideration of the 
Nipdni chief's age and of his services rendered to the British army 
in 1800 and 1803, Government did not immediately confiscate his 
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fair is held in honour of the god ' on AJahdshivrdtri the thirteenth 
of the dark half of ATagh (February - March). 

ftfl.rla.lgi, about two miles north of the Vedganga branch of the 
Krishna and ton miles’ north of Chikodi, is a large village, with in 


to' have stopped here and called the tcmplo after his own name. Ceremonies in 
honour of forefathers, as well os certain birth and marriage rites, aro performed at this 
stream. The following suggestions aro ottered regarding the reason of the holiness 
of this and -of other Indian springs ; the reason why so many of tlio holiest springs 
are called Rdiutirtlia or It.-tm pools ; the. reason why the water of holy springs and 
streams is believed to cleanse from sin ; and tho reason why the waters of holy 
springs and streams is of special -avail in ancestral funeral rites. Tho feeling of the 
holiness of water and the value of water in rcligiouB rites seems based on the nearly 
universal early belief that pain and di-ease aro caused by evil spirits, the ghostB of 
the dead. Things which rolieved pain and cured disease were held to bo ajpirit- 
scarers and therefore became holy. Water, tho quencher of thirst, for tho pauiB of 
thirst like, the pangs of huuger were at first supposed to bo tho work of an evil 
spirit, tho scarer of tho swoon-spirit tho healer of diseases and of wounds, bolds one of 
tho highest places among spirit-scarcrs. Hence the use of water in holy water, in 
lustration and purifying rites, and in baptism. Springs whoso waters were found 
specially healing wore deemed specially spirit-scaring, and bo became peculiarly holy. 
The reason why so many specially heeling and sacred springs are, liko this Athui 
spring, called Rdmtirth or Rim’s pool, is apparently not so much that Rim went to 
them as that their healing or spirit-scaring power is enough to cure oven Rim’s 
complaint. Rim’s was a most serious complaint. In killing Rivan he killed a Brihman 
(Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, IV. 413-415} and Kivnn’s spirit haunted him, a terrible disease 
as no spirit is so hard to shako off as the Brahmarikslios or Brihman spirit. Rim 
wandered till ho fuimd a spring whoso spirit-scaring power was so great that it drove 
from him the haunting spirit of Rivaii. Hence springs wells and rivors, tho spirit- 
scaring power of wli ose waters can drive away even a haunting Brihmau spirit, hocomo 
RAmtirths or pools in which Rim bathed and was cured. Why do the waters of holy 
wells cleanse from aiu ? The reason seems to be that tlio idea of sin is a branch of tho 
early bolief that spirit possession is the cause of discaso. That sin was originally a 
form of spirit possession appears from tho fact that tho. early sin3 arc acts which 
expose tho sinner to spirit, attacks. Omissions or misdoings of tho ritual, whoso 
object is to keep off spirits, are sins because they oxposo tlio emitter or inisdocr to 
spirit attacks. So among Jains, Buddhists, andLingAyats, and, to aless extent, among 
BrAlimanio Hindus, the aiu of sins, or as a Jain would say tho one sin, is to take life! 
Tho taking of life is the groat sin, because by taking life a spirit is made homeless 
and. in wrath seizes tho sinner who ruined its home. So in this Atlini stream, 
as in othor holy streams, the healing water which scares tho haunting spirits becomes 
- tlio pdimdshini or sin-deatroyor. The reason why this Athni RAmtirth, liko other 
RAmtirths and other holy springs and ’streams, is used in ancestral funeral rites 
apparently is, that, of tho two great classes of disease-causing spirits, the liouso-Bpirit 
or uharchebhut and tho outside-spirit or bdhirchebhul, in early times tho house-spirit 
was moat feared' because ho was always at hand, and, in most oases, had grounds 
for being angry. In the. practice of mourners bathing in a spirit-scaring stream, 
as in other details, the chief object of early funoral rites seems to have been to drive 
the spirit of tlie dreaded dead from tho house and out of any relation whom it had 
begun to haunt. When the. present later and kindlier funeral ideas, whose theory 
is that tho object of funeral rites iB to help tho loved dead to heaven, took tlio placo 
of tho earlier dead-scaring ideas, tho old practico of getting rid of a haunting spirit 
by the chief mourner bathing in a liealmg or spirit-searing stream was continued 
under the-priestly adaptation that tlio bathing of mourners in sacred pools helps 
tho loved dead on their way to heaven. Similarly, tho practico of throwing tho 
houcs and ashes of the dead into water seems to haro lasted from early times because 
priestly ingenuity was able to adapt the old practico to now and higher ideas. As 
water snares spirits, spirits cannot cross water. The spirit, or at least one and tho 
strongest of the spirits, of tho dreaded dead, which remains in the bones and ashes, 
if the boues and ashes in which it lives are thrown into water cannot come back : 
still less can it come back if tho ashes or hones are thrown into a spirit-destroying 
pool. This seems the basis of the present Hindu practico of throwing tho bones 
and tho aalfea of the dead into water, or hotter into tho sea, or still hotter iuto 
a holy stream or spring. The present higher and kindlier ideas of tho dead liavq 
been reconciled to' tho old spirit-searing practico by tho priestly explanation, that 
by tho way of holy water tho spirit of the loved dead passes easily to heaven. * 
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market is held oa Fridays wheu grain, copper, ironware, 
vegetables, cotton, yarn, blankets, wuistclotbs, and women a robes 
are bought and sold. The village has a post otiieo, three schools two 
of them private, an old temple, and a monastery. The. temple or 
Shaukariuig, which is said to havo been built by JaklinnaeWtrya, is 
eHity-two feet long and forty-eight foot broad. It has three 
inscriptions one of tbemof tho seventeenth Ratta chieftain K.itlavirj a 
IV. (1199-1218) and bearing dates 1199 and 1202 (& 1121 and 
1121). A yearly fair in honour of the god lasting tor three days is 
held on ilahdshiurdtri tho thirteenth of the dark half of Mayh or 
February- JIurek, and is attended by two to three tkon-.md people. 
The monastery or math of tho Sunkeshvar Svami is a largo 
building about two acros in circumference. V ho chief gate faivs 
north, and, by the south gate, flows a rivulet called tho Km-hnul 
Hiranikeshi. A sacrifice chamber or yajnimaufnp with room bn* 
1000 persons is built on the bank of the rivulet. The pre-ont ... d„u 
is the twelfth in succession and was choson by tho late ten ,.i in 
his favourite disciple. The devotees of the sutmi are ibahmatu, 
Rajputs, Jlanlthasjhhimpis, Pauchals, and Gabits, and his juri "diction 
oxteuda from the Hulpr.ibha to tho Himalayas (?) umi from tho 
Aizara s territories to tho Konkan coast. Besides tribute from 
disciples and ro-adimssion fines paid by excommuuicaU «1 follower-*. 

/Rs - A lT drIy wvettU0 of about i'j'JUO 

30 > 0 , 00 ) fwm thirty mam villages.* As this largo income h mlty 
mi&ces to maintain the monastery, and feed every u tr Hi (hit 

Siam is generally on tour ievimg contribution, from Iik ff.lt.i.y.,*.. 


. shrin^ri ss^'csafir^ ^ if-* * *«* 

-a successor of VSvaruShdnm Wh « Ocvyo.ivi 

1 pilgrimage to Benares.^ Fmm p ^‘ringc-ta nbont U70 mi lt 
'Himiilayuu cave of GovindM,' Benares de-ired to vi,it the 
of the great Bhankaruchdrya. l!iu ***&& 

entrance, and told them that if h» vi 7 M °' rm ui dio civo 

they were to choose oZ rfthLZ™, f T™ by ? 

ffmn and to return to Shrink am i* lhe,r s P*«rii.vl bun) or 


muy meeting 0 f the TW md Util 7 w T. tt KlltW5 g* •»< the 

n«nhar, and stopped thelc {or at f Ut f U >’ wU -> •'“'Hi* ot 
returned and joined them. R,, *l7l f* 9 * wl,ou Shauk.irbhAr.iti 
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is about 200 feet, and at the foot of tlie steep sides, the width of tlio' 
river is seventy feet. At this spot is a pool whose depth varies 
from thirty-six feet in the dry weather to seventy-four feet in tho 
great flood of July 1882 when tho river rose thirty-eight feet.' 

Someskvar Sill , about 350 feet above the plain, lies about 
thirteen miles north-west of Saundatti." It is a steep hill covered 
-with ppor trees and has a flat uncultivated top. A footpath leads 
from fciogal three miles to the south to Murgod three miles to the 
west, but it'is not used for traffic. A large spring and a temple of 
Someslivar with a yearly fair on ji£ahdsliiordtriixi February-March" 
are the only objects of interest on the hill. 

- Sutgatti, fourteen miles north of Belgaum and tho first stage on 
the Poona road, has a travellers’ bungalow and two very largo Indian 
fig trees. The first near tho travellers’ bungalow has a stem forming 
a wall of timber extending forty feet. Tho tree rises to a great 
height and the branches spread out 100 feet round the trunk. Tho 
other tree is a mile from the bungalow, and though not very high 
covers a larger surface of ground. 1 

Talva'rkop, an uninhabited village on tho Malprabha about 
twelve miles north-east of Khdmipur, has a small but old tomplc 
of Sliankarling in tho river-bed said to have been built by 
Jakhan&chdrya. Tho neighbourhood of tho templo is called Bilva 
Kshetra or the Bel Holy Bathingplace, and people come here every 
Monday for a purifying bath. 

Tangdi village, six miles east of Athni, has an exorcist who 
cures snake-bites. - According to tlie exorcist, after a snako-bite 
the patient should take the name of the saint Adigudi Imam Saheb, 
and closing his eyes tie a thread round his nock. Ho should then 
be taken to the exorcist who repeats somo charms and drives out of 
the patient the spirit of the serpent. 2 


Ta'vandi a small village of 441 people on tho Belgaum-Kolhapur 
road about fifteen miles south-west of Chikodi, has on a neighbouring 
s$nll a small temple of Bliarmapn said to bo a Jain god. A yearly 
fair attended by about 1000 persons chiefly Jains is held in honour 
of the god in Kdrtik or October-November. 

- Vakkund village, twelve miles south-east of Sampgaon with in 
1881 a population of 428, has a fiuo old JakhanacMrya templo still 
in good repair. The beautiful perforated stone work of this templo 
and tho remains of other temples are objects of great interest. Tho 
sriUggre.jftill has some clover workers in stone. 

’ Yalfebhgad, or Hargapur, about fifteen miles soutb-west of 
Chikodi, is an isolated hill about 300 feet above the plain. Tho top 
has a nearly round fort (275' x 200') with, in places, a natural wall 
of rock and in others artificially built walls of stone and eartb. Tho 
wall has' given way in many places and tho fort is much out of repair. 
It has two ruined gateways, four springs, and a well. The north 


. 1 Murray's Bombay Handbook, ■23G. 

* The art ol curing snakc-bito, according to tho exorcist, could be learnt only by: 
those who without fear or harm can vomit five times and re-cat as many times wlurt 
they have vomited. . - ’ J 
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contributions, which aro estimated to bring in about’ £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) belong to the priests. The .clothes and ornaments aro 
presented to tho goddess and becomo tomplo property, tho clothes 
being sometimes sold for the benefit of tho tomplo or burnt if they 
are kept long enough to rot. Some of the cash offerings aro called 
mulupu or vowed money. This is set apart for feasts andcharitablo 
works belonging to the temple and amounts to about £250 (Ha. 2500) 
a year. Nothing is known of tho origin of tho shrine. Ycllamma 
•is said to be the s&mo as Renuka tho mothor of Parshurdm. Tho 
old story is told of Renuka’s sudden lovo for a heavenly minstrel, 
her husband ordering Parshurdm to kill his mother for her unchaste 
desires, Parshurdm killing her, and, when desired to ask a boon in 
reward for his obedience, requesting that his mother might ho restored 
to life. It is said that oven after sho was restored to life her 
husband's curse smote her with leprosy, bat after long devotion to 
two seers she was cured. In honour of her cure sho is said to havo 
built this templo as this hill was her original abode from which sho 
. used to go and bring water from the Malpmhari or Malprabha river. 

In the early years of British rulo the practice of farming tho 
tomplo revenue from pilgrims and other sourcos was continued. 
In 1834 tho farm of Yellamma's temple was sold for £570 (Rs. 5700). 
Tlio three great fair days were (1834) tho full-moons of April May 
and Juno. Each person coming to the fair paid %d. (i «.), men and 
women who camo stark naked under a vow usually for childron or 
for the cure of skin diseases or to offer prayers paid lid. (li a.) each, 1 
and carts coming up tho hill paid 2s. (Ro. 1). Numerous other 
offerings were made to the goddess, in tho shapo of clarified 
butter, clothes, cocoanuts, and ornaments, and tho hook-swinging 
or alicdi ceremony, at a cost of £1 16a. (Its. 18) to bo paid as 
indulgence to tho temple farmer, was a great source of income. Tho 
ceremony consisted of swinging round with two hooks fastened 
through the skin of the back. In 1834 it was performed by 175 
T persons. 2 

*' A temporary municipality 3 was established on tho hill on tho 
1st of October 1878 to improve communications, build rest-houses, 
and carry out sanitary arrangements. In 1882-83 the municipal 
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i Naked processions havo ceased sinco 1S55 and at present (1SS4) persons under 
vows to go naked beforo the goddess apply sandal pasto or tio nim branches from 
the bhouldcr to the knee. People do not go naked before tho goddess but walk several 
: times round tlio templo clad hi nim leaves and then appear beforo tho goddess in a 
robe at waistclotli. Barren women offer to tho goddess lampstands, silver cradles 
with goldeh figures of children, burn camphor on the temple spire, or light a thousand 
' . lamps round the temple. 

1 At the April full-moon of 1831, 13,000 people woro present at tho fair of whom 
forty-four swung, Ono of tho victims was an old woman of eighty hardly ablo to 
stand. It was generally behoved that her skin would give way, hut sho wont 
through her trim well, and expressed a wish to dio after the swinging was over. 
Tho usual practice was to squeeze lime-juice into tho wound and placo a leaf on tho 
wound as a plaster. Extract paras 33, 40, 41', and 42 of Hr. S, A. N. Shaw’s MS. 
*- Report, Checlircc, loth March 1835. ■ , . 

. - J The municipality is within the- boundaries of Ugargol village. Its limits aro 
• confined to the hills round tlio temple. and to tho approaches to them, and do not 
include tho village site of XJgargoh 
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ono stcmlcss, tho leaves appear ns if attached directly to the root. 
Tho other has long stalks aud corresponds with Roxburgh's Prennn- 
thos ncaulis and F. racemose. Tho latter is common in Zanzibar 
whore, according to Sir Job if Kirk, K.CJ.M. G., it is used by tho 
natives ns a pot-herb. _ It is known among thorn a 3 tho wild salad 
plant. It finds a place in the African Horn as Lnctuca goraaana which 
naino bus been adopted hero. Tho two varieties mentioned hero are 
fouud croiying at all seasons nbont houses, roadsides, pasture lands, 
and old damp walls ; tasto slightly bitter and aro used as vegetables 
and considered to be a stomachic and very similar in eiTcct to that 
of the dandelion. 

MoillSGA FTE11YGOSPE1H1A, ellCVQCt. 

Tho leaves, blossoms, and pods aro caton cooked ns curries, but they arc 
considered heating and when taken in excessive quantities cause 
purging. 

PoKTtTLACA QUADRIFIDA, chirqoli. 

A succulent plant, tlio whole herb is used as a pot-horb. 1*. oloracea and 
P. meridiana aro also used ns pot herbs j according to Roxburgh the 
P. quadrifida is supposed by tho natives to produco stupefaction. 

Dioscorea ButBiFEUA, kadu kiu-diida. 

Tho tuber is eaten by tho poorer classes after it has been misted ami 
then steeped in cold water to take away the hitter taste. (Graham's 
Catalogue p. 210). 

CitADIUM, Cor.OCASIA, AXD AllUSIS, ulit. 

Several varieties of the Cnladiutn, Colacasia, and Arum aro cultivated for 
the tnbers which are used na curries, and sometimes tlioy arc eaten 
hoik'd like potatoes, and taken with salt after the skin bus been 
removed. A little limcjuico is added to tho wild varieties in order 
to remove tho acrid tasto that they may possess. 


CLASS II- —Eaton in times of Famine. 


IsniGorERY glyxmjlosa, godi or gahwi bdrmund or gavdeha malmandi ; I. I.txi- 
roLia, javdlai mahrMnd or javoricha mahilandL 
Tho seeds of tho I. glandulosu arc black elongated about a lino in length 
and dotted ovuv with numerous pits on tho surfaco and thoso of the 
I. liuifolin have a white rouudish husk which when removed leaves 
a fine seed resembling peppy seeds, having a smooth surfaco ; found 
• in llio cold weather. Thcso grains arc made into Hour for making 

bread liko tho cereals. 

>*Anetuo.u (?), Jldnshepu. 

This plant exactly resembles tho Ancthum graveolens, ahepu, in strnc- 
, 1.. turc and fragrance which is cultivated as a spinaccous vogotable. It 

is perhaps a wild variety of the Ancthum. 

"■ Tamauisdos ixsica, chinch. 

- The seeds aro generally eaten roasted by children in ordinary years, 
and are pounded and boiled in water for sizing country blankets ; 
in times of scarcity aud famine, liko tlio mango seeds, they are eaten 
(Roxburgh). Tamarind leaves aro slightly ucid and are sometimes 
* . eaten in curries. . 


Acacia auabica, hdbhul ...... , . , 

•• ^ fpjj 0 Bucds aud pods of tho babhul aro used m tho hot season as food for 
sheep and goat3 when grass is scarco. If properly shelled and cooked 
babhul seeds would aiiord a wholesome and nutritious food. 

SorilOUA TOltEXTOSA, hislii hdbhul , , 

Tho pods sent resembled tho pods of this plnnt, it so thoy aro not gene- 
rally used 03 food, and according to Ruinphius tho seeds which aro 
very bitter aro considered a specific in cholera, Tho seeds of soma 
of tho Acacia, however, as tho Acacia loucophloon, aro caton ground 
and mixed with flour and tho pods. used as vegetable. Tho leaves 
as well as tlio seeds wero used as articles of food. f . 

jEkytiirixa ixdica, pangura . ■ . , 

The seeds of tho Indian coral tree are not known in ordinary seasons 
. ■ - ■ . ■ • - - - . • * . . ■ - * 
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E. 

Elephants : tic. 

Elphinstone : Mr., placed ill charge of Belgauin, 
■113. 

English : detachments passed (1700) through Bel- 
gauni, 3S6-3SS. 

Exchange Bills : 201. 

Excise Kovouuo : 173. 

Experiments : cotton, 20-2 - 273. 

Exports : 31ti - 32ti, 

F. 

Pairs : 31 1. 

Palls : GoU-lk, 058 >301. 

Paulines •• -SO- 230. 

Fazl-ul-la Khdn. Haidar's genual (1761) : 3b2. 
Perries : 12, 13, 90S, 300. 

Field Tools : 03S - 2 10. 

Finance: 171- -ISO. 

Pish : S3, bit. 

Pleot : Mr. J. P., 333. 

Plowers •• ti3. 

Pood: 03-03, 111, 197. 

Foote : Mr. It. B„ 13 footnote 1. 

Forests : area, description, produce, finance, staff, 
31-62. 

Fossils : 33 uotu 2 and 30 note 1, 

Fowls : OS. 

Pox : flying, 63. 

Frederick, Colonel (1790) : 3S7. 

a- 


Gdbita : fishers 130. 

Gandharvagad : bill, 7 ; fort, 531. 
Ganimardi : hiU, 3 ; place of intcict, 533. 
Gaokasdltt: Muaahn.Ui bcet-butehers, 210. 
Gdrodis : Musalindn snake-charmers, 221. 
^Ganudis : Muwlndu biidUyew, 217* 


Gavlia : Milkmen, 131, 103. 

Gayatonde, Mr. G. V. 32 footnoto 5. 

Gemclli Careri, an Italian traveller (1093) 


377-378. 

Jcneral llunro : ecu Muuro. 

Jcology = Introduction, 13-11; Gneissiu Rocks ; 
tho granitoid and schistose rocks and ciy-tallino 
limestone, 13-16; KaUdgi Series, Lower KaUd- 
* gi quortritca, limestones : Upper KaUdgi Series, 
17 .20 ; rntrusivo RooUb, 20 ; rn/ratrappean Rocks, 
28; Deccan Traps Basalt, amygdaloid trap, 
vesicular- trap, clayey trap, volcanic aali-ljcds, m- 
tortrappeau beds,, iron-clay, pisolitic iron-clay, 
sedimentary iron-clay, 20-33; Later Tertiary; 
Deposit-, 33 ; Heyent Tertiary Deposits ; alluvial 
basins, subaerial formations, pluvial fdrbiatloiis, 
mined locks, soils, 3b -33. 1 


Ghadsis : musicians, 159. 

Ghair Hdhdis : Musalniln sectarians, 213, 21 J. 
Ghdnigcrus i oilmen, 131, 133. 

Ghatprabha : river, 10. 

Ghisddis : blacksmiths, 133, 136. 

Gueissic Bocks : 13 - 17. 

Goa : captured (1510) by the Portuguese, 237. 
Goats : 68. 

Gokdk : bill, S ; canal, 213, 211 ; trade centre, 31-1 
captured (16S3) by the Mogbals, 376 ; survei 
(1819-50), .121-423; revision amvoy (1883-84) 
436 . 160 ; sub-division details, boundaries, area 
aspect, soil, climate, water, stock, crops, people 
500 • 501 : town, falls, 535-561. 

Golak Brahmans •• 90. 

Gold : 52. 

Golihalli : place of interest, SOI. 

Golls : wandering class, 187. 

Gondhlis : dancers, 181, 1S2. 

Gopdla : wandering class, 107. 

Gosdvis : beggars, 1S2-1S1. 

Gotras : stocks, 91. 

Govindrdv Patvardhan received (1761) Miraj, 
3SI. 

Granitoid Gneiss : 15. 

Grapes : CliiUodl noted (1790) for, 3S7. 

Grasses: o>- 

Gravel Bcd3 : 37. 

Glldalgi : place of interest, 563. 

Gujardt Brahmans : 90; Vdnis, tradors, 101. 
Garays : huubaudmcn, IOC. 107. 

Gai'ilS : spiritual heads, 118. 


H. 


Haidar Ali (1762-1782) of Maisur: 3S2-385. 
Haldlkhors : scavengers, 189, 190, 222, 223, 

Halsi or Halasigo : place of interest, SGS. 
Hanbars : husbandmen, 107. 

Hannikori : placo of interest, 567. , 

Hargdpur : bill, 6. 

Hatkars : weavers, 136-13S. 

Hedgo Plants : 01. 

Hills'- North Ghatprabha and Malprabha spursi 
minor spurs, detached hills, 6-9. 

Hirokuinbhi : HiU, 9, 567- 

Hittalmardi : hiU, 9 ; place of interest, 567. 


Holdings •• 237. 

Solids : village servants, 192-193. 


Holidays : HO- U8. 

Horsley : Mr- W. H„ 2 footnote I. 

Horses :. 60. 

Hospitals : 490. 

Houses: 02, 1X1, 199, 230, 231,292. 

Hoysala : dynasty (1010- 1312), 359 and note 2. 



INDEX. 


Rice i 21S-250. 

Risings ! ftt Kittur (1S21), 101-404; (1829), 
10t- 105; iu KolWpnr (1S44), 107-108} in S.1- 
vantv.Uli (1S11), -105 -100. 

Rivers : 9-13. 

Roads : 302-305. 

Ropes : 313. 

Rotation of Crops •• 215. 

S. 


Sadalgi : place of interest, 599 -COO. 

Salis : wcavew, 115-117. 

SavnpgaOU. : survey (1852-53), 131-137 } subdivision 
> details, boundaries, area, aspect, soil, climate, 
water, stock, crops, people, 503- 505 ; plaeo of 
interest, COO. 

Samshergudd ■■ hill, 9. 

Sandstone Ridges ; 7. 

Sankeshvar : seised (l 193) by Baliddur GiUni : 

360 ; place of interest, G00- 002. 

Saptasdgar : place of interest, 002. 

Sanndalti : place of iuteicst, C02-C07. 
Savantvddi : rising in, 10S-109. 

Sdvanur Nawdbs ; origin of tho, 377 i deprived 
^ (1717-1755) of bis Belgium possessions, 3S0-3S1 ; 
' allied (1779) with Ilaidar, 3S1. 

Savdi : plaeo of intoicst, G07. 

Savings Banks : 291. 

Saving Classes -. 291, 
f iw Ginning ; 328-33G. 

I chools s 181 -1SS. 

deasons : 39 ; reports (ISG1- ISS3), 1G1 • 1G5. 
Sendur or B, daubed Hill : plaeo of interest, C07. 
Shill lipur : building of : 371. 

Shaikhs : Musaluidn traders and soldiers, 201. 
Shainahergad : hill fort, 607 . 

Shedbnl : place of interest, 007 . 


Sheep ; G8. 

Shenvi Brahmans : 90-92. 

Shid Musalmda sect, 202 and footnote 1. 
Shikdris : huntets, 173- 177. 

Sbimpi 3 : tailors, 117 -US 

Shindigirs : paloi-juico sellers, 1G7. 

Sliivdji’s Possessions (1G71-1CS0) ; 370-370. 

» Shopkeepers : 313. 

Sbruhs : 61. 

rtfernili -. place of interest, 007 - COS. 

Eirdv Nimhilkar: chief of-Nipini (1799 - 
'18X8), 391, 306-397, 400, -JOG anil noto 1. 
Sikalgdra : Musabuiu armourers, 220, 221. 
Sinclair ".Sir John (1800), an English, officer, 30 i. 
Sit'sangi : oyigiu of tho dcbdts of, 371 ■ 

Snakes-. 85^. 

SogEtl’: placfyiif interest, 609. 

SoifV38, 23t$j®37 and footnote 1. 
Soineshvarguait: hill, 9} plaeo of interest, 009. 

." b 80-79 


Sondl-3 : goldsmiths, 148. 

Southern Bolt : aspect of, -1. 

Spiked Millet 218. 

Spirit Worship : 118, 119. 

Spray-bows : 11 and footnote 2. 

Staff : administrative (ISS 1), -115 - -117. 
Stovonson: Colonel, mi English officer, 392-39: 
Stock : 328. 

Stones : 53, 51. 

Survey: (1819-lSGl), 117-132; roviaion (ISS 
1881), .157 • 160 ; results (18-19- 1852), -160. 
Sub-aerial Formations : 37. 

Sub-Divisions •• 1, 2, -193-509. 

Sub-Divisional Officers : 113 - lie. 

Sugarcane : 231-252. 

Suits: 268-269. 

Sultdnis : -Mua.ilm.ln butcher-,, 21S. 

Sunni: MimbnAnaict, 202. 

Surnames : 91, 99, 109 and footnote 2, 128, 1 
111, 103. 

i Sutgatti : place of into: cat, 609. 

Syeds : Musaliniu priests, 203, 201. 

T. 

Tdlikoti : battle of (1565), 371. 

Talvarkop : plnco uf interest, 609. 

Tambolis : Mu*alin.lii l«-t«l seller':, 211, 213 
I Taiueri : hill pass, 306. 

1 Tdnuaparni : valley, 7 : river, 11. 

I Tangdi : plaeo of inteiest, 609. 

J Tapo Weaving-- 3 U. 

Taschis : Muwlnidn kettle drummers, 226 
Tdsgaou : siege of (1795), 389 ; l.lpsO of, 109 
Tdvandi : plaeo of interest, 609. 

Teiang Brdhmans -- 92. 

Telegraph Office : 312. 

Tomperaturo : 39, -11--IS. 

Tertiary Deposits : 33. 

Thackeray: Mr., Collector of Dh.-lrw.-lr (13 
101 - 103. 

Tho British (1818 - 1884) : 401 -112 
Thunderstonn9 : 39 ani1 footuC)tc ’• 

Tigers : 69. 

Tildri : stream, 13. 

Tildris : husbandmen, 131. 

Tiles: 5-1. 

Tillage -. 216. 

Tipu Sultan (1782 ■ 1799) : 385 • 35S. 

Tirgul Brdhmans : 92. 

Tobacco: 252,253, 

Tolls: 300, 307. 

Toys : 350-332. 

Trado Centres •• 312-314. 

Traders : 99, 290, 312. 



